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THE 


MODERN  DICTIONARY 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES; 


O  R, 

COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  LITERATURE. 


In  which  will  be  introduced  every  modern  Improvement  that  has  been 
made  therein  by  the  Learned  and  Ingenious  of  this  or  any  other  Nation  ; 
more  particularly  thofe  valuable  Difcoveries  that  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  feveral  Members  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Among  the  various  other  Branches  of  Learning,  the  following 
will  be  particularly  and  copioufly  explained,  viz. 


Agriculture, 

Anatomy, 

A  rchi  tenure, 

Arithmetic, 

Agronomy, 

Book-keeping, 

Biography, 

Botany, 

Catoptrics, 

Chemiftry, 

Chronology, 

Commerce, 

Cofmography, 


Dialling, 

Dioptrics, 

Ethics, 

Gardening, 

Gauging, 

Geography, 

Geometry, 

Grammar, 

Gunnery, 

Heraldry, 

Hidorv, 

Horfemanfhip, 

Hufbandry, 


Hydraulics, 

Hydrography, 

Elydrollatics, 

Law, 

Logic, 

Maritime  Affairs, 

Military  Affairs, 

Mathematics, 

Mechanics, 

Merchandize, 

Metaphyfics, 

Meteorology, 

Mufic, 


Navigation, 

Optics, 

Painting, 

Perfpsctive, 

Philofophy, 

Phyfic, 

Pneumatics, 

Rhetoric, 

Sculpture, 

Statics, 

Surgery, 

Surveying, 
Theology,  8zc.  £ce. 


The  whole  greatly  improved  and  modernized  from  every  Di&ionary  that 
hath  preceded  it,  and  ornamented  with  upwards  of  Two  Hundred 
Figures,  neceffary  to  illuftrate  and  embellifh  the  Work.  , 

The  Hiftorical,  Theological,  Philofophical,  Biographical,  and 

Grammatical  Parts, 

By  the  Rev.  PERCIVAL  PROCTOR,  M.  A. 

The  Aftronomical,  Mechanical,  and  every  other  Branch  of  the  Mathematics, 

By  WILLIAM  CASTIEAU, 

Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  and  Mailer  of  the  Academy,  oppofite 

Berner’s-ftreet,  in  Oxford-flreet. 

The  other  Articles  by  Gentlemen  particularly  converfant  in  the  refpedtive 
Subjects  they  have  undertaken  to  explain. 


VOLUME  UL 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  the  Authors  ;  and  fold  by  G.  Kearfly,  No.  46,  Fleet-dreet;  M.  Swinney, 
Birmingham;  C.  Etherington,  York;  P.  Wilfon,  Dublin;  and  all  other  Bookfellers, 
Stationers,  dkcMn  Great  Britain  aad  Ireland. 
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*3*  Tbofe  Articles  which  are  marked  thus  *  are  totally  omit - 
z/z  fW/7  ether  Diflionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences* 


K. 


K  A  L 

The  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  a  double  confonant.  It  is 
9  borrowed  from  the  Greek  K, 
Kappa,  which  was  made  from  the  old 
Hebrew  Caph,  when  reverted.  It  was 
but  little  ufed  among  the  Latins ;  and 
Prifcian  fays  it  was  never  ufed  except  in 
words  borrowed  from  the  Greek;  we  fel- 
dom  indeed  find  it  in  Latin  authors,  ex¬ 
cept  in  kulenda.  This  letter  is  formed  in 
the  voice  by  a  guttural  expreffion  of  the 
breath  through  the  mouth,  together  with 
a  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  lips  and  teeth.  It  has  much 
the  fame  found  as  the  hard  found  of  C, 
and  generally  ufed  only  before  i,  e,  and  n, 
in  the  beginning  of  words,  where  the 
hard  found  of  C  is  formed,  as  in  kill , 
kent  knave.  See.  K  is  alfo  a  numeral  let¬ 
ter,  denoting  z;c.  When  it  had  a  flroke 
at  top,  it  flood  for  250,000. 

KiEMPFERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  in 
a  fingle  petal,  with  a  long  (lender  tube, 
and  the  limb  is  divided  into  fix  fegments  : 
the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  and  fomewhat  tri¬ 
gonal  capfule,  with  three  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  number  of  feeds. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  the  galangals 
of  the  (hops.  See  Galangals. 

KALI,  glafs-wort ;  in  botany,  a 
plant  with  fpreading,  reddifh,  pretty  thick 
branches ;  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  fiefliy 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  houfe-keks ; 
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and  imperfect  flowers  in  the  bofbms  of 
the  leaves,  followed  each  by  one  feed 
fpirally  curled  and  inclofed  in  the  cup. 
It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  on  the  fea- 
coafls  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
herb  is  very  juicy,  in  tafle  bitterilh,  and 
remarkably  faline.  The  exprefled  juice, 
and  infufions  or  decoftions  of  the  leaves, 
are  faid  to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  di¬ 
uretic  ;  and  in  this  intention  have  by 
fome  been  greatly  recommended  in  hy~ 
dropic  cafes :  half  a  dram  of  the  juice  is 
reckoned  a  fufficient  dofe.  But  the  kail 
is  principally  regarded  on  account  of  its 
yielding  copioufly,  when  burnt,  the  fixed 
alkaline  fait  called  foda,  or  fouda  :  an 
impure  foda  is  prepared  from  it  about 
Montpelier,  where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be 
cultivated  for  this  ufe  in  the  fait  marfhes; 
and  a  purer  kind  at  Alicant  in  Spain, 
from  a  fomewhat  different  fpecies  of  kali. 
The  fait  called  kelp,  prepared  among  our- 
felves  from  different  marine  plants,  con¬ 
tains  an  alkali  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
more  impure.  The  foda  is  much  milder 
in  tafle  than  the  common  vegetable  alka¬ 
lies,  and  is  in  feveral  other  refpedls  alfo 
very  confiderably  different  from  them, 
being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  mine¬ 
ral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea-falt.  It  promifes 
to  be  an  ufeful  article  of  the  materia  me¬ 
dics,'  and  now  begins  to  be  introduced 
into  praflice  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
B  2  long 
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long  been  among  the  French.  Of  the 
allies  of  kali  is  made  foap,  glafs,  alkali- 
falt,  pot-afh,  Sec .  See  Soap,  Glafs ,  See. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  when  dry,  they  burn  it  iti  pits, 
dug  in  the  ground,  which  are  clofe  cover¬ 
ed  up  with  earth,  fo  that  no  air  can  come 
at  the  fire  i  by  this  means  the  matter  is 
not  only  reduced  to  allies,  but  made  into 
a  very  hard  (lone,  like  rock  fait,  which 
they  are  forced  to  break,  with  hammers  to 
get  it  out.  rl  he  bell  fort  is  in  little  dry 
Hones,  of  a  bluifh  grey  colour,  and  full 
of  little  eyes  or  holes.  See  Alcali. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
fubflances  which  are  the  ingredients  of 
China  ware.  The  other,  which  is  called 
.petunfe,  is  eafily  vitrifiable,  and  this 
kaolin  is  fcarce  at  all  fo.  Whence  the 
fire  compofes,  from  a  mixture  of  them 
both,  a  femi-vitrification,  which  is  china 
ware. 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Mahometans  to  that  part  of  the  world 
where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is  fituated, 
towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn 
tbemfelves  when  they  pray. 

KEDGE- ANCHOR,  among  failors, 
a  fmall  anchor  ufed  in  harbours  and 
rivers,  either  to  remove  the  fhip  from  one 
place  to  another,  by  the  help  of  certain 
tranfporting  ropes,  called  warps,  or  to 
keep  her  Heady  as  fhe  rides  at  anchor, 
cfpecially  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when 
fhe  may  come  fo  nigh  as  to  entangle  the 
(looks  of  it  with  her  cable,  if  not  kept 
from  it  by  the  kedge. 

KEEL,  in  naval  architecture,  the 
'principal  piece  of  timber  firH  laid  upon 
the  blocks,  which  fupports  the  whole  fa¬ 
bric  of  a  lliip  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
back-bone  fuHairis  the  human  body. 
When  this  cannot  be  had  of  a  fufficient 
depth  in  one  piece,  there  is  a  flrong  thick 
plank  faftened  to  the  bottom,  called  the 
falfe  keel,  which  alfo  ferves  to  fave  the 
bottom  of  the  main  keel. 

KEEL  is  alfo  a  vefi’el  employed  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  Northumberland  to  bring 
coals  down  the  rivers  to  the  (hips,  into 
•which  they  difeharge  them  for  tranfporta- 
tion  :  thefe  veflels  refemble  the  coal-bar¬ 
ges  on  the  river  Thames,  but  are  generally 
much  Hronger. 

KEEPER  of  the  Fore/I,  an  officer  hav¬ 
ing’ the  chief  management  of  every  thing 
belonging  to  a  royal  foreH,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  all  the  other  officers.  See 
For  eft. 

KEEPER  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  lord  by 
his  office,  is  ffiilcd  lord -keeper  of  the 
«weat  feal  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  always 
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one  of  the  privy  council*  All  grants* 
charters,  and  commiffions  of  the  king 
tinder  the  great  feal,  pafs  through  the 
hands  of  the  lord  keeper,  for  without 
that  feal,  maiiy  of  thole  grants,  See. 
would  be  of  no  force,  the  king  being,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  pafies  nothing  but 
by  the  great  feal,  which  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom,  being 
in  the  higheffi  effieem  and  reputation. 
Whenever  there  is  a  lord-keeper,  he  is 
in  veiled  with  the  fame  place,  authority, 
preheminence,  juril'diffion,  or  execution 
of  laws,  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  veffied  with. 

KEEPER  of  the  Privy  Seal  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  his  office,  through  whofe  hands 
all  grants,  pardons,  See.  pafs  before 
they  come  to  the  great  feal ;  and  even 
feme  things  pafs  this  officer’s  hands 
which  do  not  pafs  the  great  feal.  This 
officer  is  likewife  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the 
privy  feal.  His  duty  is  to  put  the  feal  to 
no  grant,  See.  without  a  proper  warrant, 
nor  with  warrant  where  it  is  again H  law, 
or  inconvenient,  but  (hall  firH  acquaint 
the  king  therewith. 

KELP,  a  fixed  fait,  or  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  pot-affi,  procured  by  burning  the 
weed  kali.  See  Kali. 

*  KENDALL,  a  market-town  cf 
Weftmoreland,  with  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
days,  and  two  fairs,  on  May  6,  for 
horned  cattle,  and  November  8,  for 
horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  fiieep.  It  is 
fo  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  river 
Can,  or  Ken,  and  is  a  large  town,  well- 
built  and  populous,  driving  a  confiderable 
trade  in  the  woollen  manufaGure.  It 
had  formerly  a  Hrong  eafile,  parts  of 
whofe  walls  are  yet  Handing.  It  has  now 
a  large  church,  and  twelve  chapels  of 
eafe.  It  was  made  a  corporation  firH  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by  king 
James  I.  It  confiHs  of  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  twelve  common  council-men, 
and  a  recorder.  Here  is  a  good  free- 
fchool,  well  endowed,  with  exhibitions 
to  Queen’s  college,  Oxford.  This  town 
is  built  in  form  of  a  crols,  having  two 
chief  Hreets,  or  rather  four,  which  meet 
at  the  middle  of  the  town,  placed  at 
right  angles.  The  tradefmen  are  divided 
into  companies,  namely,  the  mercers, 
(heermen,  cordwainers,  tanners,  glovers, 
taylcrs,  pewterers,  &c.  each  of  which 
have  a  place  to  meet  in,  to  tranfafl  what 
relates  to  each  particular  company.  It 
is  fixty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaH  of  Car- 
lifie,  twenty-four  north-north-vveH  of 
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Lancafter,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
on  the  fame  point  from  London,  Long, 
a.  40.  W.  Lat.  54.  15.  N. 

KENT  (the  county  of)  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  Cantium ,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  and  part  of  the  fouth  by  the  fca, 
and  on  the  other  part  by  the  county  of 
Suffex,  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Surry, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  river  'I  hames, 
all  but  a  fmall  part  on  the  other  fide  of 
that  river  oppofite  to  Woolwich.  It  is 
in  length  fifty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
twenty-eight,  and  contains  thirty-nine 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
houfes,  four  hundred  and  eight  parifnes, 
and  thirty  confiderable  towns.  That 
part  of  the  county  lying  upon  the  fea  is 
not  fo  healthy,  nor  has  fo  good  an  air 
as  the  more  diftant  parts,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  very  fubject  to  agues.  The 
foil  is  generally  pretty  rich  and  fruitful, 
but  not  fo  much  near  the  Thames  as 
the  other  parts.  With  regard  to  its  pro- 
dutftions,  it  differs  little  from  other  coun¬ 
ties,  though  they  have  parks  of  fallow 
deer,  and  warrens  of  grey  rabbits,  but 
no  red  deer  and  black  rabbits.  They  have 
no  advantageous  mineral  except  iron ; 
but  they  have  quarries  of  paving  ftone, 
and  pits  of  marl  and  chalk.  Befides  the 
Thames,  which  bounds  the  county,  they 
have  feveral  rivers  and  pieafant  ftreams, 
particularly  the  Medway,  the  Derwent, 
and  the  Stour,  which  fupply  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  plenty  of  fiffn  and  very  fine 
oyfters.  Near  Folkftone,  upon  the  cliffs, 
there  are  very  odd  ftones,  fome  of  which 
refembie  a  mufcle,  fome  a  cockld,  an  al¬ 
mond,  a  (crew,  cock-fpurs,  and  quills, 
which  la  ft  are  as  transparent  as  amber; 
likewife  there  are  fome  that  refembie 
fnakes,  and  have  marks  like  fpines  and 
ribs.  From  this  place  to  Dover  there  is 
a  continual  chain  of  chalky  hills,  for  fix 
miles  together,  among  which  is  a  catu- 
ra£f  of  water,  which  falls  down  from  the 
cliff's,  and  is  ufually  called  the  Liddal 
Spouts.  Among  thefe  cliffs  grows  abun¬ 
dance  of  famphire,  which  is  pretty  much 
ufed  as  a  fallad,  The  towns  that  fend 
members  to  parliament,  befides  the 
county,  are  Canterbury,  Rochefter, 
Maidftone,  and  Queenfborougn. 

KE RIMES,  rou ndreddifh  brown  grams, 
about  the  fize  of  peas;  found  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  foathern  parts  of  France, 
adhering  to  the  branches  of  the  fcariet 
oak.  Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frefii, 
full  of  minute  reddifh  ova  or  animalcules, 
of  which  they  are  the  nidus,  and  which 
in  long  keeping  change  to  a  browniffi 
red  powdery  fubftance,  They  are  cured 
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by  fprinkling  with  vinegar  before  exfi cr¬ 
eation  :  this  prevents  the  exclusion  of 
the  ova,  and  kills  fuck  of  the  animals  as 
are  already  hatched  ;  which  would  other- 
wife  become  winged  infeCts,  and  leave 
the  grain  an  empty  hulk.  French, 
kermes  yields  upon  exprefflon  a  red  juice, 
of  a  light  pieafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh, 
fubaftringent,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte : 
the  juice  or  fyrup  made  from  it  are 
brought  from  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  mild  reftria- 
gents  and  corroborants.  An  elegant  cor¬ 
dial  confedriqn,  for  thefe  intentions,  is 
prepared  in  the  fnops,  by  diffolvi ng  in 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  fix  ounces  of 
fine  fugar  in  fix  ounces  by  meafure  of 
damafk  rpfe  water,  then  adding  three 
pounds  of  the  juice  of  kermes,  warmed 
and  drained,  and  after  the  whole  has 
grown  cold,  mixing  in  half  a  ftcruple  of 
oil  of  cinnamon  :  this  confection  is  taken 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  or  more,  either 
by  itfelf  or  in  juleps,  with  which  it 
mingles  uniformly,  without  injuring  their 
tranfpnrency. 

KERMES  MINERAL.  The  kermes 
mineral  was  a  preparation  of  Glauber, 
which  the  king  of  France  bought  of  Mr, 
de  la  Ligerie,  and  made  public  in  17x0- 
Half  a  grain,  or  a  grain  of  this  powder, 
given  every  three  or  four  hours,  produces 
no  violent  effects;  but,  by  increafing  the 
dofc,  it  may  be  made  to  vomit,  purge, 
and  fweat.  Some  commend  this  medi¬ 
cine  as  the  moft  univeri'al  refolvent  and 
deobftruent ;  alluring  us,  that  it  almotl 
infallibly  cures  pleurefies,  peripneumo- 
nies,  afthmas,  catarrhs,  anginas,  fmall- 
pox,  and  many  other  difeafes.  Others 
are  as  pofitive,  that  it  heats  and  thickens 
the  blood,  thereby  increafing  obftruc- 
tions,  and  is  particularly  hurtful  in  all 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

KESTREL,  or  Kastril,  in  orni¬ 
thology,  the  yellow  legged  falcon,  with 
a  brown  back,  a  fpotted  bread,  and  a 
•rounded  tail,  with  a  broad  black  fafeia 
towards  the  end.  Jt  i.s  a  very  beautiful 
bird,  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  and 
very  bold.  It  is  known,  among  authors, 
by  the  names  of  tinnunculus  and  cen- 
chris  ;  and  is  alfo  caded  in  Englilh,  the 
flannel  or  windhover. 

KETCH,  in  the  marine,  a  vefTel  with 
two  mafts,  viz.  a  main  and  mizen  mall. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  fort  of  Ihips  is  to 
bombard  a  p'ace,  being  properly  furnilhed 
with  mortars,  bombs,  carcaftes,  cscc.  for 
this  employment,  and  built  remarkably 
ftrong  to  encounter  the  Ihock  of  firing 
Ihells  for  a  continuance. 
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KETTLE-DRUMS,  in  the  art  of 
War.  See  Drum. 

KEY,  Claves,  a  well  known  inrtru- 
ment  for  opening  and  (hutting  the  locks 
of  doors,  chefts,  bureaus,  and  the  like. 
The  names  of  the  fitveral  parts  of  a  key 
are  thefej  A  (plate  XXV.  fig  a.)  is  the 
pin-hole,  drilled  into  the  end  of  the 
fhank  H ;  B  is  the  flep,  or  dap-ward ; 
C,  the  hook-ward;  D,  the  midddle 
ward;  E  E,  the  crofs-ward ;  F,  the 
main  ward;  G  G,  crofs-ward;  I,  the 
pot ;  K,  the  bow-ward  •  L,  the  bow,  or 
handle  ;  and  B  F  E  D,  Szc.  the  piece  of 
fled,  containing  the  wards,  is  called  the 
hit  of  the  key. 

KEY,  in  mufic,  a  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  note,  or  tone,  to  which  the  whole 
piece,  be  it  in  concerto,  fonato,  cantata, 
&c  is  accommodated,  and  with  which 
it  ufually  begins,  but  always  ends. 

KEY  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index,  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  cipher. 

KEYS  likewife  denote  thofe  little 
pieces  in  the  fore-part  of  an  organ,  fpin- 
net,  or  harpficord,  whereby  the  jacks  arc 
played,  fo  as  to  rtrike  the  (brings  of  the 
inrtrument,  and  wind  is  given  to  the 
pipes  by  raifmgand  finking  the  fucker  of 
the  found-board  , 

KEY-STONE  1  cf  an  Arch ,  or  Vault , 
that  placed  at  the  top  or  vertex  of  an 
arch,  to  bind  the  two  fweeps  together. 

KIDN1ES,  Rents,  in  anatomy,  two 
pretty  folid,  glandular  bodies,  fituated 
in  the  porterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  on  each  fide  of  the  lumbar 
vertebras,  between  the  lart  falfe  ribs  and 
erta  ilium.  The  right  kidney  lies  under 
the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  is  confe- 
quently  lower  than  the  left,  which  lies 
under  the  fpleen..  The  figure  of  the  kid¬ 
ney  refemblcs  that  of  a  large  bean,  being 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the 
other  ;  the  concave  fide  is  turned  to  the 
vertebral,  and  the  conVrx  the  oppofite 
way.  Their  length  anfwers  to  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  la fl  falfe  rib  and  os 
iiium;  they  are  about  half  as  broad  as 
long,  and  half  as  thick  as  broad. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  meafure  con¬ 
taining  two  firkins. 

KINDF.ED,  in  law,  perfons  related 
to  others,  whereof  the  law  of  England 
reckons  three  degrees  or  lines,  viz.  the 
defending,  afeending,  and  collateral  line. 
On  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  de- 
feending  line,  the  inheritance  partes  to 
the  collateral  one. 

KING,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  a  perfon  who  has  a  fupreme 
authority, with  the  power  of  levying  taxes, 
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j  making  laws,  and  enforcing  an  obedience 
to  them  :  but  in  England,  which  is  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy,  the  power  of  the  king 
is  greatly  rertrained  ;  which  is  fo  far 
from  diminidung  his  honour,  that  it  adds 
a  glory  to  his  crown ;  for  while  other 
kings  are  abfolute  monarchs  over  innu¬ 
merable  multitudes  of  (laves,  the  king  of 
England  has  the  clirtinguifhed  gh  ry  of 
governing  a  free  people,  the  leaft  of 
whom  is  protected  by  the  laws  :  he  hasr 
great  prerogatives,  and  an  unlimited 
power  in  doing  good;  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  only  rertrained  from  adting  incori- 
firtently  with  his  own  happinefs,  and 
that  of  his  people.  Fie  has  all  the  en- 
figns  of  royalty,  and  all  the  marks  of  fo- 
vereignty  :  but  while  he  has  the  power  of 
making  treaties,  of  fending  and  receiving 
ambartadors,  of  conferring  titles,  creating 
privy  counfellors,  officers  of  ftate,  and 
judges,  mayraife  men  and  arms  bo' h  forfea 
and  land,  he  cannot  force  his  fubjedts  to 
maintain  them,  or  raife  one  tax  by  his  foie 
authority  :  he  has  the  privilege  of  coin¬ 
ing  money,  but  he  cannot  force  the 
meanert  fubjedt  to  part  with  his  property; 
he  can  pardon  a  criminal,  but  he  cannot 
put  a  fubjedf  to  death  till  he  is  condemned 
by  his  peers  :  he  may  at  his  pleafure  call, 
continue,  prorogue,  and  dirtblve  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  without  his  royal  alien t  no 
bill  in  parliament  can  pafs  into  a  law  ; 
yet  he  can  neither  adl  contrary  to  law, 
nor  make  new  laws  by  his  foie  authority  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  may  even  be  fued 
and  cart  in  lrs  own  courts. 

KING’s  BENCH,  a  court  held  in 
Wertminrter-hall,  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
king  is  fuppofed  to  fit  in  perfon  as  judge 
of  the  court,  and  may  do  fo  whenever  he 
pleafes  ;  wherefore  all  writs,  &c.  in  this 
court  are  made  returnable  coram  nobis,  and 
not  coram  jufticiariis  noftris,  as  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Picas.  'File  judges  are  the  lord 
chief  jurtice,  and  three  other  puifne 
jurtices.  Here  are  principally  determined 
matters  relating  to  the  crown  and  the 
peace.  When  any  are  aggrieved  by  an, 
order  of  jurtices  or  quarter  feffions,  they 
have  recourfe  hither  :  the  rights  of  elec¬ 
tion  of  mayors,  bailiffs,  con  (tables,  &c. 
are,  upon  mandamus’s,  fettled  here,  and 
prohibitions  ifliied  to  rtay  proceedings  in 
the  ecclefiartical,  admiralty,  or  other  in¬ 
ferior  court.  Here  any  debt  or  contract 
may  be  (ued  for,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
court. 

Rooks  of  KINGS,  two  canonical  books 
of  tlie  Old  Tertament,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  contain  the  hirtory  of  the  kings  of 
lirael  and  Judah,  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity,  for  the  fpace  of  near  hx 
hundred  years  The  firft  book  of  Kings 
contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Da¬ 
vid,  and  his  death  ;  the  nouruhmg  date 
of  the  Ifraelites  nder  Solomon,  his  build¬ 
ing  and  dedicating  the  temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  his  fhameful  defection  from  the  true 
religion,  and  the  hidden  decay  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  after  his  death,  when  it  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms  :  the  red  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  in  relating  the  abts 
of  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  eight  of  11- 
rael.  i  he  lecond  boos.,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  hiftory,  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  memorable  a<fts  of  fixleen 
kings  of  Judah,  and  twelve  of  Ifrael, 
and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms,  by  the 
carrying  of  the  ten  tribes  captive  into  df- 
fyria  by  Saimanaier  and  the  other  two 
into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is 
probable  that  thebe  books  were  compofed 
by  Ezra,  who  extracted  them  out  of  the 
public  records  which  were  kept  of  what 
paffed  in  that  nation. 

KING’S  FISHER,  Iffida ,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy. 

*  KING’S  SPEECH,  the  firft  that 
was  delivered  was  in  1107,  by  Henry  I. 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  fignifying  the 
fame  with  church. 

KIRK-SESSIONS,  an  inferior  church- 
judicatory,  in  Scotland,  confiding  of  the 
miniders,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  pariih. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN,  a  piece  of 
ground  laid  out  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vegetables 
ufed  in  the  kitchen.  A  kitchen-garden 
ought  to  be  fituated  on  one  fide  of  the 
houfe,  near  the  dabies,  from  whence  the 
dung  may  be  eafiiy  conveyed  into  it ;  and 
after  having  built  the  walls,  borders 
fhouid  he  made  under  them,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miller,  ought  to  be  eight  or 
ten  feet  broad  :  upon  thofe  borders  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fouth,  many  forts  of  early 
plants  may  be  Town  ;  and  upon  tbofe  ex- 
pofed  to  the  north,  you  may  have  fome 
late  crops,  taking  car  not  to  plant  any 
fort  of  deep-rooting  plants,  efpecially 
beans  and  peas,  too  near  the  fruit-trees. 
You  fhouid  next  proceed  to  divide  the 
ground  into  quarters ;  the  beft  figures 
for  thefe  is  a  fqpare,  or  an  oblong,  if  the 
ground  will  admit  of  it ;  otherwife  they 
may  be  of  that  fhape  which  will  be  mod 
advantageous  ro  the  ground  ;  the  fize  of 
thefe  quarters  fhouid  be  proportioned  t® 
that  of  the  garden ;  if  they  are  too  fmall, 
your  ground  will  be  lod  in  walks,  and 
the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  efpaliersof 
fruit-trees,  the  plants  will  draw'  up  fien- 
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der,  for  want  of  a  more  open  expo fu re. 
The  walks  Ihould  alfo  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  ground  ;  thefe  in  a  fmall 
garden  ihouid  he  fix  feet  broad,  but  in  a 
larger  one  ten  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
walk  there  Ihould  be  allowed  a  border 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  between  it  and 
the  efpalier,  and  in  thefe  borders  may  be 
fown  fome  fmall  laliads,  or  any  other 
herbs  that  do  not  take  deep  root,  or  con¬ 
tinue  Jong  :  but  thefe  quarters  Ihould  not 
be  fown  or  planted  with  the  fame  crop 
two  years  together.  In  one  of  thefe 
quarters,  fituated  neareft  to  the  flables, 
and  belt  defended  from  the  cold  winds, 
fhouid  be  the  ho: -beds,  for  early  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  b. c.  and  to  thefe  there 
Ihould  be  a  paflage  from  the  llabies,  and 
a  gate  through  which  a  fmall  cart  may 
enter.  The  mo  ft  important  points  of 
general  culture  confift  in  well  digging 
and  manuring  the  foil,  giving  a- proper 
di fiance  to  each  plant,  according  to  their 
di  there  rent  growths,  as  alfo  in  keeping 
them  clear  from  weeds  ;  for  this  purpofe 
you  Ihould  always  obferve  to  keep  your 
dung-hills  clear  from  them  ;  if  this  is  not 
done,  their  feeds  will  be  conftantly 
brought  in,  and  fpread  with  the  dung. 

KNAVE,  in  old  law'  books,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  a  man  fervant,  or  even  to 
a  male  child. 

KNEE,  Genu,  in  anatomy,  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bones. 

KNEE  of  the  Head,  in  fhip-building,  a 
large  piece  of  timber  fayed  and  bolted  to 
the  Item,  on  u'hich  the  figure  or  image 
of  the  head  refts.  This  is  commonly 
called  cut- water  by  feamen. 

KNEES,  in  fhip-building,  certairt 
crooked  pieces  of  timber,  one  leg  or  arm 
of  which  is  bolted  to  the  beams,  and  the 
other  to  the  fhip’s  fide. 

KNIGHT,  Eques,  among  the  Romans, 
a  perfon  of  the  lecond  degree  of  nobility, 
following  immediately  that  of  the  fena- 
tors. 

KNIGHT  a  perfon  who,  on  account 
of  fome  martial  feat,  or  notable  adtion, 
is  by  the  king  railed  to  a  rank  above  a 
gentleman.  The  original  High  Dutch 
word  knecht,  fignifies  a  Ervant,  as  we 
find  is  dill  meant  by  knight  of  the  fhire  ; 
and  afterwards  it  denoted  a  military  man, 
or  horfeman,  as  being  ufually  employed 
on  horfeback.  In  our  common  law,  they 
are  called  milites ,  as  commonly  ho- 
lands  in  knight-fervice  to  ferve  the 
in  his  wars. 

KNIGHT,  a  perfon  admitted  into  any 
order,  with  certain  marks  of  diltindtion, 
as  the  knights  of  the  garter,  of  the  Bath, 
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©f  the  elephant,  of  the  thifcle,  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  Malta,  &c. 

KNfGHTS-ERRAfCT,  a  pretended 
order  of  chivalry,  much  talked  of  in  old 
romances,  being  a  kind  of  heroes  that 
travelled  in  fearch  of  adventures,  redraf¬ 
ting  wrongs,  refeuing  damiels,  and  tak¬ 
ing  all  occafions  of  fignalizing  their  prow- 
els.  Of  this  kind  of  knights  was  Don 
Quixote,  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  ro¬ 
mance,  known  by  that  name.  This  ro¬ 
mantic  bravery  of  the  old  knights  was 
heretofore  the  chimera  of  the  Spaniards. 

KN1 G  HTS  */  the  a hire  or  KN I GHTS 
tf  Parliament ,  in  the  Britilh  polity,  are 
two  knights  or  gentlemen  of  eftate, 'who 
are  elected,  on  the  king’s  writ,  by  the 
freeholders  of  every  county,  except  in 
Wales,  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament. 

The  qualifications  of  a  knight  of  the 
fhire,  is  to  be  poffeffed  of  doc  1.  per  ann. 
in  a  freehold  eft  ate.  Their  expences 
during  their  fitting,  were,  by  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
county ;  but  this  is  now  feared  ever  re¬ 
quired. 

*  KNIGHTHOOD,  was  ftrft  inftitu- 
ted  in  England  in  the  year  540. 

KNIGHT-MARSHAL,  an  officer  in 
the  king’s  houfehold,  who  has  jurifdidtion 
and  cognizance  of  any  tranlgreffion  with¬ 
in-  tire  king’s  houfehold  and  verge  ;  as  alfo 
of  contracts  made  there,  whereof  one  of 
the  houie  is  party. 

KNOTTING,  among  bailors,  untwift- 
ing  the  ends  of  a  rope,  and  interweaving 
them  curioufly  amongft  each  other,  fo  as 
to  form  knots  of  various  fhapes  ;  amongft 
■which  they  number  the  diamond-knot, 
the  wall-knot,  or  walnut,  the  role-knot, 
bowline-knot,  double  diamond-knot,  & c. 

KNOWLEDGE,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke,  co-nfifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
connexion  and  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas  :  and 
fo  it  (lands  eontradiftinguifbed  from  igno¬ 
rance.  Whatever  comes  fhort  of  intui¬ 
tion  and  demonftration,  is  but  faith  or 
opinipn,  not  knowledge.  As  we  are  in¬ 
vincibly  confcious  to  ourf  elves  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  perception,  when  we  look  on  the 
fun  in  the  day,  and  think  on  it  by  night, 
we  may  add  to  the  two  former  forts  of 
"knowledge  this  alio  of  the  exiftence  of 
particular  external  objects  by  that  confci- 
oufnefs  we  have  of  the  aftual  entrance  of 
ideas  from  them  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  third 
degree  of  knowledge,  which  may  be 
called  fenfitive. 

Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  1.  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  farther  than  we  have 
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perception  of  the  agreement  or  di (agree¬ 
ment  of  our  ideas,  whether  by  intuition, 
demonftration,  orfenfation.  z.  We  can¬ 
not  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  that 
ihall  extend  itfelf  to  all  our  ideas  and  all 
that  we  know  about  them,  becaufe  we 
cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  they  have  to  each  other;  thus  we 
cannot  intuitively  perceive  the  equality  of 
two  extenfions,  the  difference  of  whofe 
figures  makes  their  parts  incapable  of  an 
exadt  immediate  application.  3.  De- 
monftrative  knowledge  cannot  reach  to 
the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas,  becaufe 
we  cannot  always  find  fuch  proofs  as 
will  conned  them  together,  with  an  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
deduction.  Thus,  though  we  have  the 
ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  and  equality, 
yet  we,  perhaps,  fiiall  never  be  able  to 
find  a  fquare  exactly  to  a  circle.  The 
affirmations,  or  negations  we  make  con¬ 
cerning  the  ideas  we  have,  being  reduced 
by  Mr.  Locke  to  thefe  four,  viz.  identi¬ 
ty,  co-exiftence,  relation,  and  real  ex- 
iftence,  he  examines  how  far  our  know¬ 
ledge  extends  to  each  of  thefe. 

1.  As  to  identity  and  diverfity,  our  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  is  fo  far  extended  as 
our  ideas  themfelves,  and  there  can  be  no 
idea  in  the  mind  which  it  does  not  pre- 
f  ntly,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge,  per¬ 
ceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different 
from  any  other. 

z .  As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas  of  co-exiftence,  our  know¬ 
ledge  herein  is  very  defective,  though  the 
greatdt  and  molt  material  part  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  fub fiances  confifts 
in  it. 

As  to  the  powers  of  fubfrances,  which 
make  a  great  part  of  our  enquiries  about 
them,  our  knowledge  reaches  little  fur¬ 
ther  than  experience,  becaufe  they  con- 
fift  in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts 
which  we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to 
difeover. 

3.  As  to  the  third  fort,  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  in  any  other 
relation  ;  this  is  the  iargeft  field  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  how 
far  it  may  extend.  This  part  depending  .. 
on  our  fagacity-  in  finding  intermediate 
ideas,  that  may  (hew  the  habitudes  and 
relations  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  we  are  at  an  end  in  fuch  difeo- 
veries. 

4.  As  to  the  fourth  part  of  knowledge, 
viz,  of  the  real  actual  exiftence  of  things, 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our 
own  exiftence,  a  demon  ftrative  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  a  fen-. 
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fitive  knowledge  of  the  objects  that  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes.  See  the 
article  Exifeme. 

Reality  of  Human  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  evident,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  that  the 
mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but 
by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of 
them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real 
only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  be¬ 
tween  our  ideas  and  the1  reality  of  things. 
But  how  fhall  we  know  when  our  ideas 
agree  with  things  themfelves  ?  It  is  an* 
fwered,  there  are  two  forts  of  ideas  that 
we  may  be  aiTured  agree  with  things  : 
thefe  are, 

1.  Simple  ideas;  which,  fince  the  mind 
can  by  no  means  make  to  itfelf,  muft  be 
the  effeft  of  things  operating,  upon  the 
mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing 
therein  thofe  perceptions  which,  by  the 
will  of  our  Maker,  they  are  ordained  and 
adapted  to.  Hence  it  follows,  that  fim- 
pie  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies, 
but  the  natural  and  regular  productions 
of  things  without  us  really  operating 
upon  us,  which  carry  with  them  all  the 
conformity  our  ftate  requires,  which  is  to 
reprefent  things  under  thofe  appearances 
they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us.  Thus 
the  idea  of  whitenefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind, 
exadtly  anfwers  to  that  power  which  is  in 
any  body  to  produce  it  there.  And  this 
conformity  between  our  fimple  ideas  and 
the  exigence  of  things,  is  futficient  for 
rea!  knowledge.  See  Idea. 

2.  All  our  complex  ideas,  except  only 
thofe  of  fubflances,  being  archetypes  of 
the  mind’s  own  making,  and  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  exiftence  of  things  as  to 
their  originals,  cannot  want  any  confor¬ 
mity  neceflary  to  real  knowledge. 

3.  But  the  complex  ideas  which  we  re¬ 
fer  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ 
from  them,  and  fo  our  knowledge  about 
them  may  come  fhort  of  being  real,  and 
fuch  as  are  ourideas-of  Jubilances.  Thefe 
muft  be  taken  from  fomething  that  does 
or  has  exifted,  and  not  be  made  up  of 
ideas  arbitrarily  put  together,  without 
any  real  pattern.  Elerein,  therefore,  is 
founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  fubflances,  that  all  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and 
fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of  fingle  ones, 
as  have  been  difeovered  to  co-exift  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  our  ideas  being  thus  true, 
though  not  perhaps  very  exaCt  copies, 
are  the  fubjeCts  of  real,  knowledge  of 
them.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the 
agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others, 
will  be  knowledge  :  if  thofe  ideas  be  ab- 
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ftraft,  it  will  be  general  knowledge  ;  btfG 
to  make  it  real  concerning  fubflances,  it 
mu  it  be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of 
things  :  wherever  therefore,  we  perceive 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our 
ideas,  (here  is  certain  knowledge,  and 
wherever  we  are  fure  thefe  ideas  agree 
with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is  cer¬ 
tain  real  knowledge. 

Imp >  ovement  op  human  KNOWLEDGE* 
The  way  to  improve  in  knowledge,  is 
not  to  fwailow  principles  with  an  impli¬ 
cit  faith,  and  without  an  examination, 
which  would  be  apt  to  miflead  men,  in- 
ftead  of  guiding  them  into  truth  ;  but  to 
get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had, 
and  annex  to  them  proper  and  conftant 
names,  and  thus  barely  by  confidering 
our  ideas,  and  comparing  them  together, 
and  obferving  their  agreement  or  difa- 
g  cement,  their  habitudes  and  relations, 
we  (hall  get  more  true  and  clear  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule, 
than  by  taking  up  principles,  and  there¬ 
by  putting  the  mind  into  the  difpofal  of 
others. 

We  muft  therefore,  if  we  proceed  as 
reafon  advifes,  adapt  our  methods  of  en¬ 
quiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  exa¬ 
mine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after. 
General  and  certain  truths  are  only  found¬ 
ed  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ab- 
ftraft  ideas;  therefore  a  fagacious  me¬ 
thodical  application  of  our  thoughts,  for 
the  finding  out  thefe  relations,  is  the  only 
way  to  difeover  ail  that  can  with  truth 
and  certainty  be  put  into  general  propo- 
fttions.  By  what  fteps  we  are  to  proceed 
in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools 
of  the  mathematicians,  who  from  very 
plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle  de¬ 
grees,  and  a  continued  chain  of  r.afon- 
ings,  proceed  to  the  difcovery  and  de- 
monftration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  fir  ft 
fight  above  human  capacity.  This  may 
reafonably  be  laid,  that  if  other  ideas, 
that  are  real  as  well  as  nominal  eftences 
of  their  fpecies,  were  purfued  in  the  way 
familiar  to  mathematicians,  they  would 
carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with 
greater  evidence  and  clearnefs,  than  pro¬ 
bably  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

In  our  knowledge  of  fubflances,  we 
are  to  proceed  in  quite  a  different  me¬ 
thod  ;  the  bare  contemplation  of  their 
ab  ft  raft  ideas,  which  are  but  nominal  of¬ 
fences,  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way 
in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  certainty  :  here 
experience  muft  teach  us  what  reafon 
cannot ;  and  it  is  by  trying  alone  that  we 
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Can  certainly  know  what  other  qualities 
co-exift  with  thofc  of  our  complex  idea; 
for  inftance,  whether  that  yellow,  heavy, 
fufible  body  we  call  gold,  be  malleable  or 
not,  which  experience,  however  it  prove 
in  that  particular  body  we  examine, 
makes  us  not  certain  that  it  is  fo  in  all  or 
any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bodies, 
but  that  which  we  have  tried;  becaufe  it 
is  no  confequence,  one  way  or  other, 
from  our  complex  idea.  As  far  as  our 
experience  reaches,  we  may  have  certain 
knowledge,  and  no  farther.  It  is  not 
denied,  but  that  a  man,  accuftomed  to 
rational  and  regular  experiments,  lhall 
be  able  to  fee  farther  into  the  nature  of 
bodies,  and  their  unknown  properties, 
than  one  that  is  a  ftranger  to  them  ;  but 
this  is  only  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowledge  and  certainty.  This  makes 
our  author  fufpeft  that  natural  philofo- 
phy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  fci- 
ence  from  experiments  and  hiftorical  ob~ 
fervations  :  we  may  draw  advantages  of 
eafc  and  health,  and  thereby  increafe  our 
flock  of  conveniencies  for  this  life  ;  but 
beyond  this,  he  fears,  our  talents  do  not 
reach,  and  guelles  that  our  faculties  are 
not  able  to  advance  farther.  See  Experi- 
mental  Phil  j'phy. 

*  KNOX  (John)  a  celebrated  minifler 
of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  the  reformation  in  his  own 
country.  He  had  been  the  difciple  of 
John  Major,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
one  of  the  moll  acute  fchoolmen  of  thole 
times  ;  but  having  difeovered  a  vafl  num¬ 
ber  of  errors,  and  publilhed  a  confelTion 
of  faith,  which  made  him  pafs  for  an 
heretic,  he  was  imprifoned,  and  would 
have  loll  his  life  at  the  place  of  execution, 
had  he  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  make  his 
efcape,  and  fly  into  England,  where  he 
was  fo  much  efteemed  by  king  Edward, 
that  he  might  have  been  promoted  to  a 
bifhopric,  but  he  refufed  it  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  alledging  that  the  pomp  of  epifeo- 
pacy  was  nothing  to  the  gofpel.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince,  he  retired  to 
Frankfort,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva, 
where  he  contracted  a  ftriCt  friendfhip 
with  Calvin.  In  15 59  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  laboured  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  zeal  to  eflablifh  there  the  doftrine  of 
the  protefiants,  by  his  preaching  and 
writings,  and  died  on  the  2,4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1571,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year 
of  his  age.  His  Kiftory  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  was  printed  with  his  other  works  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1 7  3 in  folio. 
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By  an  unwearied  application  to  fhuljf 
and  to  bufinefs,  as  well  as  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  fervour  of  his  public  difeour- 
fes,  he  had  worn  out  a  conlfitution  natu¬ 
rally  llrong.  During  a  lingering  iilnefs, 
he  difeovered  the  utmoft  fortitude;  and 
met  the  approach  of  death  with  a  mag¬ 
nanimity  iiifeparable  from  his  character. 
He  was  conflantly  employed  in  aCls  of 
devotion,  and  comforted  himfelf  with 
thofe  profpects  of  immortality,  which 
not  only  preferve  good  men  from  def- 
ponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation 
in  their  la  ft  moments.  The  earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  who  was  prefent  at  his  funeral,  pro¬ 
nounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words, 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they 
came  from  one,  whom  he  had  often  cen- 
fured  with  peculiar  fe verity.  “  Here  lies 
he,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 

KORAN,  or' ALCORAN.  See  Al¬ 
coran 

*  KOHL  I  KHAN  (Thamas)  cr 
Nadir  Sell  ah,  tyrant  of  Perfia,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Chorazan,  in  Perfia, 
in  the  year  1687.  His  father,  who  was 
a  fhepherd,  bred  him  to  the  fame  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  being  foon  weary  of  that 
humble  ,  and  honeft  fituation,  he  ftole 
700  of  his  father’s  fheep,  fold  them  at 
Mefched,  and  then  aftembled  a  number 
of  lawlefs  fellows,  put  himfelf  at  their 
head,  and  began  to  rob  caravans.  This 
method  of  life  he  continued  feven  years, 
and  acquiring  great  riches  by  his  robbe¬ 
ries,  had  under  his  command  6000  refo- 
lute  villains,  well  armed,  w?ell  difciplined 
and  praCHfed  to  daughter.  Having  thus 
rendered  himfelf  extremely  formidable, 
he  offered  his  fervices  to  Schah  Thamas, 
whole  throne  was  then  filled  by  Efchref, 
an  ufurper,  propofing  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  Aghwaos,  who  had, 
during  five  years,  lorded  it  over' the  Per- 
fians  with  the  utmoft  barbarity.  When 
Thamas  giving  him  the  command  of  his 
army,  he  entirely  defeated  the  numerous 
forces  of  Efchref;  conducted  the  Schah 
Thamas  in  triumph  to  Ifpahan,  and  pla¬ 
ced  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 
Mean  while,  Efchref  having  got  together 
all  his  treafures  and  his  women,  Nadir, 
at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  went  in  pur- 
fuit  of  him,  having  firft  advifed  his  prince 
to  march  againft  the  Turks  with  the  reft 
of  the  army,  promifing  that  as  foon  as 
he  had  lecured  Efchref,  he  would  come  to 
his  affiftance.  Fie  at  length  came  up 
with  the  Aghwans,  great  part  of  whom 
were  foon  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  ta- 
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ken  prifoners ;  among  the  latter  was 
Efchref,  whole  treafures  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  viCfor.  He  ordered  the  eyes 
of  the  ufurper  to  be  put  out,  and  feme 
days  after  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded. 
The  money,  which  amounted  to  fix  mil¬ 
lions  in  fpecie,  he  diflributed  among  the 
foldiers,  and  thus  by  his  liberality  fecured 
their  affections  ;  but  the  jewels,  which 
were  of  ineflimable  value,  he  took  to 
himfelf.  He  then  reduced  the  province 
of  Candahar,  obliged  the  Great  PvTogul 
to  reftore  what  he  had  taken  during  the 
troubles  of  Perfia,  and  then  haftened  back 
to  fuccour  his  prince,  whom  he  fuppofed 
to  be  engaged  with  the  Turks;  but  on 
his  approaching  Ifpahan,  he  was  furprized 
to  find  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Porte,  aifbanded  his  army,  and 
fent  him  orders  to  do  fo  too.  Filled 
with  indignation,  he  exclaimed  again  ft 
the  ignominious  peace,  and  the  effemi¬ 
nacy  of  his  prince,  and  inflead  of  dis¬ 
banding  his  army,  which  now  amounted 
to  70,000  men,  he  marched  to  Ifpahan, 
feized  the  Schah  Thamas,  whom  he  im- 
prifoned  in  a  drong  fortrefs,  and  in  an 
aflembly  of  the  chiefs  of  Perfia  got  him 
depofed,  and  his  fon,  an  infant  only  fix 
months  old,  was  proclaimed  king,  by 
the  name  of  Schah  Abbas  III.  In  t«he 
name  of  this  infant,  Nadir  affumed  the 
fovereign  power,  and  iffuinga  manifeflo, 
in  which  he  dilclaimed  the  late  peace 
with  the  Turks,  marched  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Turky.  This  war  continued 
three  years,  in  which  he  difplayed  the 
greated  military  talents,  and  obtained 
the  mod  fignal  victories,  and  recovered 
all  that  had  been  taken  from  Perfia.  He 
then,  in  1736,  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  young  Schah 
Abbas  dying  the  next  year,  he  refolved 
to  afeend  the  throne.  He  therefore  af- 
&mbled  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom, 
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and  before  them  enumerated  the  great 
fervices  he  had  done  to  his  country  ;  and 
adding  that  he  defigned  to  refign  the  re¬ 
gency,  and  to  fipend  the  remainder  of  his 
davs  in  retirement,  recommended  to  them 
to  choofc  a  new  Schah  or  king.  He 
then  retired,  when  fome  of  his  creatures 
propofed  their  petitioning  him  to  accept 
the  Perfian  diadem,  which  w<s  readily 
agreed  to,  as  they  were  fuirounded  by  an 
army  of  ico,oco  men,  entirely  devoted 
to  their  general  :  not  the  leaft  objeClion 
was  offered,  except  by  the  high-pried:, 
who  was  foon  filcnced  by  the  bow-firing  ; 
and  the  next  day  Nadir  was  proclaimed 
Schah  with  all  tedimonics  of  public  joy. 
He  immediately  marched  with  his  victo¬ 
rious  army  againd  the  Mogul,  and  in  one 
fingle  battle  conquered  aimed  his  whole 
empire.  In  this  expedition  his  army 
flew  above  200,000  men,  and  brought 
away  a  treafure  worth  abode  2,400,000  1. 
among  which  was  the  imperial  throne, 
fet  with  diamonds  of  immenfe  value.  He 
now  refolved  to  ehadize  the  Ufbec  Tar¬ 
tars,  who,  during  all  his  wars,  had  been 
his  fecret  enemies.  He  twice  defeated 
them,  took  Buchara,  their  capital,  by 
dorm,  and  conquered  the  whole  country. 
Thus,  by  taking  from  the  Mogul  all  the 
country  between  the  former  limits  of  Per-i 
fia  and  the  river  Indus,  and  by  fubduing 
Ufbec  Tartary,  lie  greatly  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  his  empire.  He  now  fell  into 
a  date  which  bordered  on  didraefion,  he 
endeavoured  to  change  the  religion  of 
Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged  the 
chief-prieds,  put  his  own  fon  to  death, 
and  w'as  guilty  of  innumerable  afts  of 
wanton  cruelty  ;  but  was  at  length  affafi* 
finatedin  1747.  in  the  doth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  reigned  above  twenty  years, 
KUTUCHTA,  among  the  CalmuQ 
Tartars,  the  name  of  their  high-pried, 
or  fovereign  pontiff. 
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T  A  femi' vowel,  or  liquid,  being  the 

•*“'*  eleventh  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew 
Lamed,  or  Greek  Lambda  A.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  words  of  one  fyllable  it  is  doubled  at 
the  end,  as  f well ,  tell,  bell ,  knell,  8zc.  but 
In  wo.  ds  of  more  fyllables  than  one  it  is 
lingle  at  the  end,  as  evil,  general,  conjli- 
tutional ,  See.  It  is  placed  after  mod  of 
the  confonants  in  the  beginning  of  words 
and  fyliabies,  as  clack ,  glare,  ad- le,  ea¬ 
gle  &c.  but  before  none.  Its  found  is 
clear  in  Abel ,  but  obfcure  in  able ,  &c. 

L,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  nume¬ 
ral  letter,  and  is  fill  fo  in  the  Roman 
cyphering,  and  deno*  s  fifty.  When  a 
lira  was  written  at  top  ’£  it  flood  for 
5c,o:c. 

L  AB  ARUM,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
the  Kandard  borne  before  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors-  being  a  rich  purple  dreamer,  fup- 
ported  by  a  ipcar. 

i ,  A  D  N UM,  o r  L  A .D  A NU M ,  a 
refinou  ;  juice,  exuding  upon  the  leaves  of 
a  fmail  (hrub  which  grows  plentifully  in 
C;.  :  arid  Ann  of  the  other  ifiands  of 

the  -Archipelago.  T  he  fhrub  is  laid  to 
be  very  plentiful  alfo  in  Spain,  but  it 
does  not  appear  hat  any  labdanum  is 
brought  from  thence.  Two  forts  of  this 
refin  ar  r  et  with  in  the  (hops.  The 
beft,  -though  very  rare,  is  in  dark  co¬ 
loured. black  unifies,' of  the  confidence  of 
a  fb ft  phuter,  growing'  dill  fefter  on  be¬ 
ing  handled  :  tie  other  is  in  long  roils 
coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  not  fo  dark.  The  fi  d  has 
commonly  a  fmail,  and  the  lad  a  verv 
large  admixture  of  (me  farta,  which  in 
the  labdanum  examined  by  the  French 
academy,  amounted  to  three  fourths  of 
the  mats.  It  is  fcarcely  indeed  to  be  col¬ 
lected  pure.  Independently  of  defigued 
abufes ;  the  dud  blown  on  the  plant 
by  winds  from  the  loefe  fands  among 
which  it  grows  being  retained  by  the 
tenacious  juice.  Labdanum  has  been 
fometimes  exhibited  as  a  r< .  finous  corro¬ 
borant  and  reftringent,  but  principally 
employed  in  external  applications  and 
.  perfumes  :  the  foft  kind  makes  an  ufcful 
ingredient  in  the  cephalic  and  domachic 
pladers  of  the  fnops.  This  fort  has  a 
very  agreeadle  fmell,  and  a  lightly  pun¬ 
gent  biiterilh  tade :  the  hard  is"  much 
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weaker  5  and  the  common  means  of  pu¬ 
rifying  thefe  kinds  of  fubdances,  though 
they  feparate  the  fandy  matter  mixed 
with  it,  render  it  weaker  dill. 

LABEL,  in  heraldry,  a  fillet  gene¬ 
rally  placed  in  the  middie,  along  the 
chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching  its 
extremities.  Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a 
ninth  part  of  the  chief.  It  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  pendants;  and  when  there 
are  above  three  of  thefe,  the  number 
mud  be  fpecified  in  blazoning.  1  his  is 
a  kind  of  addition  to  the  arms  of  a  fccond 
brother,  to  didinguifli  him  from  the  fird, 
and  is  edeemed  the  mod  honourable  of 
all  differences. 

LABEL,  in  law,  a  narrow  flip  of 
parchment  hanging  from  a  deed,  or  other 
writing,  to  hold  the  appending  feal. 

LABEL  of  a  Circuit fer'enior,  a  long 
thin  irafs  uler,  with  a  fight  at  one  end, 
and  a  center-hole  at  the  other  ;  chiefly 
ufi-d  with  a  tangent  line,  to  take  aiti- 
Lu  clc  S « 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofe  pro¬ 
nounced  chiefly  by  means  of  the  lips. 

LABIaTED  FLOWERS,  monope- 
talous  flowers,  confiding  of  a  narrow 
tube,  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided  into 
two  or  more  lips. 

LABORATORY,  or  ELABORA¬ 
TE"  O  R  Y .  fee  E/a  b  ora  tc ry . 

LABOUR,  a  clofe  application  to  work 
or  bufinefs.  Among  fieamen,  a  dip  is 
faid  to  be  in  labour,  when  file  rolls  and 
tumbles  very  much,  either  a  hull,  under 
fail,  or  at  anchor.  It  is  alfo  fpoken  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  or  child- birth. 

LABOURING,  in  the  marine,  a  vio¬ 
lent  rolling  or  pitching,  fo  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  mads  and  hull,  by  carrying  away 
or  fp ringing  the  former,  and  draining  the 
latter,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  leak  or  other 
difad  er. 

*  X,  A  BRAD  OR,  called  alfo  New 
Brittain  and  E s Qjr imavx,  a  coun¬ 
try  in  North  America,  between  fifty  and 
fixty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
bounded  by  Hudfon’s  Streights  and  the 
North  Sea  on  the  north,  by  the  fame  fea 
on  theead,  by  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Canada  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Hud¬ 
fon’s  Bay  on  the  wed.  It  is  inhabited  in 
the  winter  by  a  people  called  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  though  in  the  fummer  time  they 
3  make 
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make  an  excurfion  from  hence  to  the  fea 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  and  have  been 
keen  as  far  as  Nelfon’s  river,  which  rifes 
in  the  welt,  and  falls  into  Hudfon’s  bay. 
Thefe  people  are  properly  favages,  for 
they  eat  raw  flefh,  and  have  a  thick  beard 
which  covers  their  faces  up  to  their  eyes, 
infomueh  that  their  features  can  hardly 
be  dilcovered ;  their  hair  is  generally 
black  and  rugged,  their  eyes  little  and 
wild,  and  their  whole  external  appear¬ 
ance  frightful  and  ugly.  They  are  tall 
and  pretty  well  fhaped  ;  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  their  whole  afpeft,  that  they 
are  of  a  different  original  from  the  other 
Americans.  They  are  fo  well  cloatbed, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  part 
of  their  faces  and  their  fingers  ends  ; 
th  cir  inward  garment  is  a  fort  of  Ihirt, 
made  of  bladders,  or-  the  guts  of  fillies, 
cut  in  pieces  and  fewed  together ;  over 
this  they  have  a  kind  of  loofe  coat,  made 
of  a  bear  (kin,  or  of  fome  other  wild 
beaft,  and  fometimes  thole  of  birds  ;  they 
have  a  hood  of  the  fame  fluff  as  the  Ihirt, 
and  faftened  to  it :  the  fhirt  reaches  no 
lower  than  the  hip,  but  the  coat  falls 
down  behind  as  far  as  their  thighs,  and 
before  a  little  below  their  girdles  ;  that 
of  the  women  delcends  as  low  as  the  mid 
leg,  and  is  faltened  with  a  girdle,  from 
which  hang  a  great  many  little  bones; 
the  men  have  breeches  of  Ikins,  with  the 
hair  inward,  and  on  the  outfide  they  are 
covered  wiili  th  Ikins  of  fmall  animals  ; 
on  the  feet  the  have  fandals,  with  the 
hair  o  .  the  inlme,  over  which  they  have 
boo  s,  with  the  fur  ifpofed  in  the  fame 
manner;  then  another  pair  of  fandals, 
which  are  fometimes  tripled  and  quadru¬ 
pled  :  however  this  drefs  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  very  fwift  of  foot. 
Their  arrows,  which  are  their  only  wea¬ 
pons,  are  pointed  v/ith  the  teeth  of  lea- 
cows,  or  with  iron,  when  they  can  get 
it  ;  in  the  fummer  they  are  always  abroad 
in  the  open  air;  but  in  the  winter  they 
lpdge  in  holes  made  in  the  earth.  It  was 
never  poffible  to  civilize  any  of  them,  for 
they  will  not  come  near  the  Europeans, 
por  eat  any  thing  which  comes  from 
them. 

LABYRINTH,  pn  anatomy,  the  in¬ 
ternal  cavity  of  the  tar,  fo  called  from  its 
finuofnies  and  windings. 

LABYRINTH,  in  gardening,  a 
winding,  mazy,  and  intricate  turning  to 
and  fro,  through  a  wildernefs,  or  a  wrood. 
The  defign  of  a  labyrinth  is,  to  caufe  an 
intricate  and  difficult  labour  to  find  out 
the  center;  and  the  aim  is,  to  make  the 
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walks  fo  intricate,  that  a  perfon  may  lofc 
himftdf  in  them,  and  meet  with  as  great 
a  number  of  flops  anddifappointments  as 
poffible,  they  being  the  moll  valuable 
that  are  moll  intricate.  As  to  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  them,  it  will  not  be  poffible 
to  give  direflibns  in  words  :  there  are  fe- 
veral  plans  and  defign s  in  books  of  gar¬ 
dening  :  they  are  rarely  met  with  but  in 
great  and  noble  gardens,  as  Hampton 
Court,  &c, 

LACCA,  LAC,  or.  STICK-LACK, 
improperly  called  gum-lac,  in  natural 
hiflory,  a  concrete  brittle  fubffance,  of  a 
dark  red  colour  ;  brought  from  the  Eaffc 
Indies  incrufled  on  pieces  of  flicks  ;  in¬ 
ternally  divided  into  feveral  cells  :  faid  to 
be  the  refinous  juice  of  certain  trees,  col- 
letted  by  winged  red  infefts  of  the  ant 
kind,  impregnated  with  the  tinging  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  infefls  and  by  them  depofited 
either  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  on 
flicks  faflened  in  the  earth  for  that  pur- 
poke.  In  the  cells  are  often  obferved 
fmall  red  bodies,  which  appear  to  be  the 
young  infefls.  The  tinging  red  animal 
matter  of  the  flick-lac  diflolves  both  in 
water  and  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  appears 
to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that 
of  cochineal;  like  which  it  is  made  dull 
by  alkalies,  and  brighter  by  acids,  and 
turned  to  a  fcarht  by  a  folmion  of  tin. 

A  fpirituous  tinffure  of  flick-lac  has 
been  fometimes  given  as  a  mild  reffrin- 
gent  and  corroborant,  in  female  weak- 
nefles,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic 
diforders.  But  the  principal  medicinal 
ufe  of  this  concrete  is  as  a  topical  corro¬ 
borant  and  antifceptic,  in  laxities  and 
fcorbutic  bleedings  and  exulcerations  of 
the  gums  ;  fome  employ  for  this  purpofe 
a  tincture  of  the  lac  in  alum  water ; 
others,  a  tinflure  made  in  vinous  fpirits 
impregnated  with  the  pungent  antifeor- 
butics  :  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  lac, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered 
myrrh,  is  by  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
directed  to  be  digefled  in  a  land  heat  for 
fix  days,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of 
feurvy-grafs. 

Artificial  LACCA,  or  LAKE,  in 
painting,  a  white  earthy  body,  as  cuttle- 
fifb  bone,  the  balls  of  alum,  or  chalk, 
tinged  with  fome  crimfon  vegetable  dye, 
fuch  as  is  obtained  from  cochineal  or  Bra¬ 
zil  wood,  diffolved  or  taken  up  by  means 
of  fome  alkaiine  fait,  precipitated  on  the 
earth  by  the  addition  of  fome  acid. 
Lake  is  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  painting,  ex¬ 
cept  enamel ;  but  particularly  in  oil, 
where  it  fuppiies  the  place  of  carmine, 

which 
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Vhtch  does  not  at  all  agree  with  that  ve¬ 
hicle.  It  is  valuable  both  for  its  bright- 
nefs  and  crimfon  teiut ;  which  make  it 
«fefui  for  carnations  to  the  portrait  paint¬ 
ers,  for  Ikies  to  the  landfcape  or  fkip 
painters,  and  for  flowers  to  thofe  who 
paint  (lill  life.  Its  tranfparency  in  oil 
renders  it  alio  of  great  fervice  in  glazing, 
as  it  is  called,  over  vermilion,  and  in 
painting  fcariet  draperies,  and  the  red 
parts  of  the  lips ;  and  its  acquiring  a  dark 
hue,  by  this  tranfparency,  when  ufed 
without  the  addition  of  any  opake  pig¬ 
ment,  gives  it  an  unrivalled  excellence  in 
the  fhades  of  red  draperies,  or  other  fimi- 
lar  cafes.  Befides  the  perfections  of  lake, 
which  it  may  have  in  common  with  other 
colours,  there  is  yet  another  that  relates 
only  to  itfelf,  which  is  the  inclining  to 
the  fcariet  hue,  that  makes  it  more  va¬ 
luable  for  almoft  all  the  purpofes  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  and  where  this  qua¬ 
lity,  joined  to  the  others,  happens  to  be 
found  in  it,  there  is  fcarcely  any  limits 
to  be  fet  on  its  value  with  eminent  paint¬ 
ers  of  any  kind. 

Lake  was  mod  probably  firft  made 
from  the  colour  found  in  the  grains  of 
the  flick- lac,  from  whence  it  feems  to 
have  taken  its  name;  but  it  may  be 
made  from  a  great  variety  of  fubfiances 
which  afford  a  crimfon  tinge  :  though  at 
prefen t  it  is  feldom  prepared  from  any 
other  than  cochineal,  fcariet  rags,  and 
Brazil  wood. 

*  LACEDEMON,  a  city  of  Turky 
in  Europe,  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  which  is  the  ancient  Peloponnefus  ; 
it  is  feated  on  the  river  Eurotas,  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  and 
fixty  miles  fouth  of  Corinth.  Here  are 
ilili  the  ruins  of  feveral  magnificent  Gre¬ 
cian  temples,  and  there  are  fome  traces 
of  the  grove  where  the  Spartans  per¬ 
formed  their  wrefliinv,  races,  and  other 
exercifcs.  Long.  23,  31  E.  Lat.  36, 
45  N- 

*  LACHESL,  in  fabulous  hiflory, 
the  youngefl  of  the  three  Pareae  or  Defli- 
pies.  .she  holds  the  diftaff  whilfl  her  filler 
Clotho  i’pins  the  thread  of  life,  which 
Atropos  cuts  off. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye 
from  their  ferving  to  fecrete  the  tears. 

LACHRYMAL  ORY,  in  antiquity, 
a  vefTel  wherein  were  co Hefted  the  tears 
of  a  aeceafed  perfon’s  friends,  and  pre- 
ferved  along  with  the  afhes  and  urn. 

LACONISM,  in  matters  of  ftyle,  a 
fhort,  pithy  oblervation  or  faying ;  fo 
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called  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  wh# 
were  remarkable  for  the  concifenefs  of 
their  difeourfe. 

LACTEAL  VESSELS,  in  anatomy, 
long  {lender  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  chyle  from  the  inteflines  to  the  com¬ 
mon  refervatory. 

LACTIFEROUS  PLANTS,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  fuch  plant-  as  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  as  the  iithymalus,  loach  us,  and 
lettuce. 

LaDY’s  BEDSTRAW,  a  plant  called 
by  botanifrs  gallium.  See  Gallium . 

LADY’s  COMB,  a  plant  otherwife 
called  fcandix.  See  Scandix. 

LADY’s  FINGER,  a  fpecies  of  vul- 
neraria.  See  Vulneraria . 

LADY’s  MANTLE,  the  Englifh 
name  of  alchimilla.  See  Ale  him  ilia. 

LADY’s  SMOCK,  the  Englifh  name 
of  cardamine.  S czCardamine. 

LADY’s  SLIPPER,  the  Englifh  name 
of  the  cypripedium.  See  Cypripedium . 

LADY-DAY,  in  law,  the  23th  of 
March,  being  the  annunciation  of  the 
Holy  Virgin. 

*  LAbEELDT,  Battle  af  (July  20, 
1747)  The  duke  of  Cumberland  took 
poft  with  his  whole  army  between  the 
two  Nethes,  to  cover  Bergen-op-Zoom 
and  Maefrricht  ;  and  IV!  a  re  fell  a  1  Saxe 
called  in  his  detachments,  with  a  view  to 
hazard  a  general  engagement.  In  the 
latter  end  of  May.  the  French  king  ar-» 
rived  at  BrufTcls,  and  Iris  general  refolved 
to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht.  For 
this  purpofe  he  advanced  towards  Lou¬ 
vain  ;  and  the  confederates  perceiving  his 
drift,  began  their  march  to  take  poft 
between  the  town  and  the  enemy.  On 
the  twentieth  day  of  June  they  took  pof- 
feflion  of  their  ground,  and  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  right  at 
Bilfon,  and  their  left  extending  to  the 
Wirte,  within  a  mile  of  Maeflricht, 
having  in  the  front  of  their  left  wing  the 
village  of  Laffeldt,  in  which  they  pofted 
feveral  battalions  of  Britifh  infantry. 
The  French  had  taken  poflcffion  of  the 
heights  of  Hurdeeren,  immediately  above 
the  alii  s,  and  both  armies  cannonaded 
each  other  till  the  evening.  In  the 
morning  the  enemy’s  infantry  marched 
down  the  hill  in  a  prodigious  column, 
and  attacked  the  village  of  Laffeldt, 
which  was  well  fortified,  and  defended 
with  furprizing  obfiinaey.  T  he  aflail- 
ants  buffered  terribly  in  their  approach, 
from  the  cannon  of  the  confederates, 
which  was  ferved  with  furprizing  dexte¬ 
rity  and  fuccels;  and  they  met  with  fuch 

a  warm 
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a  warm  reception  from  the  Britifh'  muf- 
quetry  as  they  could  not  withftand  ;  but 
when  they  were  broken  and  difperfed, 
frefh  brigades  fucceeded  with  aftonifhing 
perleverance.The  confederates  were  driven 
out  of  the  village  ;  yet  being  fuftained  by 
three  regiments,  they  meafured  back 
their  ground,  and  repulfed  the  enemy 
with  great  Haughter  :  neverthelefs,  count 
Saxe  continued  pouring  in  other  batta¬ 
lions,  and  the  French  regained  and  main¬ 
tained  their  footing  in  the  village,  after 
it  had  been  three  times  loft  and  carried. 
The  a£tion  was  chiefly  confined  to  this 
poll,  where  the  field  exhibited  a  horrible 
lcene  of  carnage.  At  noon  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  ordered  the  whole  left  wing 
to  advance  again  ft  the  enemy,  whofe  in¬ 
fantry  gave  way  :  prince  Waldeck  led  up 
the  centre,  marefchal  Bathiani  made  a 
motion  with  the  right  wing  towards  Her- 
deeren,  and  victory  feemed  ready  to  de¬ 
clare  for  the  confederates  ;  when  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day  took  a  hidden  turn  to 
their  prejudice.  Several  fquadrons  of 
Duch  horfie,  polled  in  the  centre,  gave 
way,  and  flying  at  full  gallop,  overthrew 
five  battalions  of  infantry  that  were  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  body  of  referve.  The 
French  cavalry  charged  them  with  great 
impetuofity,  increafing  the  confufion  that 
was  already  produced,  and  penetrating 
through'  the  lines  of  the  allied  army, 
which  was  thus  divided  about  the  centre. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted 
himfelf  with  equal  courage  and  activity, 
in  attempting  to  remedy  this  diforder, 
was  in  danger  of  being  taken  ;  and  the 
defeat  would,  in  ail  probability,  have 
been  total,  had  not  Sir  John  Ligonier 
taken  the  refolution  of  facrificing  himfelf 
and  a  part  of  the  troops  to  the  iafety  of 
the  army.  At  the  head  of  three  Britifh 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  fome  fqua¬ 
drons  ,of  imperial  horfe,  he  charged  the 
whole  line  of  the  French  cavalry  with 
fuch  intrepidity  and  fuccefs,  that  he  over¬ 
threw  all  that  oppofed  him,  and  made 
filch  a  diverfion  as  enabled  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  effe£l  an  orderly  retreat 
to  Maeftricht.  He  himfelf  was  taken  by 
a  French  carabineer,  after  his  horfe  had 
been  killed ;  but  the  regiments  he  com¬ 
manded  retired  with  deliberation.  The 
confederates  retreated  to  Maeftricht,  with¬ 
out  having  fuftain.  d  much  damage  from 
the  purluit,  and  even  brought  off  all  their 
artillery  except  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
Their  !ofs  did  not  exceed  fix  thoufand 
men  killed  and  taken  ;  whereas  the  French 
general  pur  chafed  the  victory  at  a  much  I 
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!  greater  expence.  The  common  can fe 
the  confederate  powers  is  faid  to  have 
fuffered  from  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
their  generals.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle, 
when  the  detachment  of  count  de  Cler¬ 
mont  appeared  on  the  hill  of  Herdecren, 
marefchal  Bathiani  alked  per  million  of 
the  commander  in  chief  to  attack  them 
before  they  lhouid  be  reinforced,  declaring 
he  would  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
enterprize.  No  regard  was  paid  to  this 
propofal  :  but  the  fuperior  alked  in  his 
turn  where  the  marefchal  lhouid  be,  ia 
cafe  he  was  wanted  ?  He  replied,  l 
fiiall  be  always  found  at  the  head  of  my 
troops,”  and  retired  in  difgr.ft.  The  fubfe- 
quent  difpofition  has  like  wife  been  blamed, 
inafmuch  as  not  above  one  half  of  the 
army  could  a£l,  while  the  enemy  exerted 
their  whole  force. 

LAGOECIA,  round-headed  cummin, 
in  botany.  This  plant  has  neither  the 
imell,  appearance,  or  tafte  of  cummin; 
its  fmell  being  more  like  that  of  the 
carrot. 

LAIR,  among  fportfmen,  the  place 
where  the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This 
term  is  alio  ufed  to  fignify  a  place  where 
cattle  ufually  reft  under  fome  Ihelter  :  by 
which  means  the  ground  generally  be¬ 
comes  enriched  with  their  dung. 

*  LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  was 
born  at  Hyccara,  in  Theftaiy.  Her  coun¬ 
try  being  plundered  by  Nicias,  Ihe  was 
carried  to  Greece,  and  fettled  at  Corinth, 
one  of  the  moll  licentious  cities  in  the 
world.  Lais’s  beauty  was  fo  much  ex¬ 
tolled  in  Greece,  that  princes,  nobles, 
orators  and  philoiophers,  conceived  a  pa£~ 
lion  for  her.  It  is  faid,  that  Demofthe- 
nes  went  fecretly  to  Corinth,  on  purpofe 
to  fpend  a  night  with  her,  but  that  Lais 
having  demanded  ten  thoufand  drachmas, 
he  returned  back,  faying,  Ci  he  would 
“  not  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear  a  rate.’* 

Diogenes  the  Cynic  had  a  particular 
affeftion  for  her.  The  .philofopher  Ari- 
(lippus  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  fortune 
upon  her.  It  is  neverthelefs  faid,  that 
ihe  did  not  love  him,  and  being  rallied 
upon  it,  he  replied,  “  I  do  not  think  the 
“  wine  and  fiih  love  me,  and  yet  I  feed 
“  upon  them  with  great  pleafure.”  Not- 
withftanding  the  extraordinary  charms  of 
Lais,  Ihe  could  never  draw  the  philofo¬ 
pher  Xenocrates  to  her  houfe.  Lais  had 
fuch  a  paflion  for  E abates  of  Cyrene, 
that  Ihe  made  him  promife  to  marry  her, 
but  after  his  having  gained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  he  eluded  that  pro- 
'  mile.  Lais,  at  length,  going  to  Theffa* 
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ly  to  meet  a  young  man,  with  whom  file 
was  paffionately  in  love,  the  women  of 
that  country  entertained  inch  a  jealoufy 
again  ft  her,  that  they  beat  out  her  brains 
in  the  temple  of  Venus.  However,  all 
authors  are  not  agreed  that  fhe  died  in 
this  manner,  for  there  are  fome  who  fay, 
that  file  was  choaked  with  an  olive-hone. 
She  died  340  years  before  the  chriftian 
sera. 

*  LAIUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was 
the  fon  of  Addaeus,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
married  Jocafta,  by  whom  he  had  Oedi¬ 
pus,  who,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
the  oracle,  killed  him. 

HAKE,  a  collection  of  waters  contain¬ 
ed  in  fome  cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of 
a  large  extent,  furrounded  with  land,  and 
having  no  communication  with  the  ocean. 

Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds. 
1.  Such  as  neither  receive  nor  fend  forth 
rivers,  z.  Such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
receiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive  rivers, 
without  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such  as 
both  receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.  Of 
the  firff  kind,  fome  are  temporary,  and 
others  perennial :  mod  of  thofe  that  are 
temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain, 
and  the  cavity  or  depreflion  of  the  place 
in  which  they  are  lodged  :  thus  in  India 
there  are  fevered  fuch  lakes  made  by  the 
indudry  of  the  natives,  of  which  fome 
are  a  mile,  and  fome  two  in  circuit ; 
thefe  are  furrounded  with  a  done  wall, 
and  being  filled  in  the  rainy  months, 
fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons, 
who  live  at  a  great  didance  from  fprings 
or  rivers.  There  are  alfo  feveral  of  this 
kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger  ;  and  in  Mufcovy,  Fin¬ 
land,  and  Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes 
formed  partly  by  the  rains  and  partly  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice  and  fnow  ;  but 
mod  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  nei¬ 
ther  receive  nor  emit  rivers,  probably 
owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at  the  bottom, 
by  which  they  are  con  dandy  fupplied. 
The  focond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit, 
without  receiving  rivers,  is  very  nume¬ 
rous.  Many  rivers  flow  from  thefe  as 
out  of  ciderns;  where  their  fprings  being 
fituated  low  within  a  hollow  place,  fird 
fill  the  cavity,  and  make  it  a  lake,  which 
not  being  capacious  enough  to  hold  all 
the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river  : 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium,  at  the 
head  of  the  Tanais;  the  Adac,  from 
whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Tygris 
flows ;  the  Ozero,  or  White  Lake  in  Muf¬ 
covy,  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Shackfna. 
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The  great  lake  Chaamay,  which  emits  four 
very  large  rivers,  which  water  the  countries 
of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c,  viz.  the  Menau,  the 
Ala,  the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  See. 
The  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive 
rivers,  but  emit  none,  apparently  owe 
their  origin  to  thofe  rivers,  which  in 
their  progrefs  from  their  fource,  falling 
into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  collected 
together;  and  form  a  lake  of  fuch  di- 
menfions,  as  may  lofe  as  much  by  exhala¬ 
tion,  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources  :  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake 
improperly  called  the  Cafpian  fea ;  the 
lake  Afphaltites,  alfo  called  the  Dead  fea  ; 
and  feveral  others.  Of  the  fourth  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  both  receive  and  emit  rivers, 
we  reckon  three  kinds,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal,  or  lefs  than 
they  receive.  If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain 
that  they  mud  be  fupplied  by  fprings  at 
the  bottom  ;  if  iefs,  the  fur  plus  of  the 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations  ; 
and  if  it  be  equal,  their  Iprings  julL 
fupply  what  is  evaporated  by  the  fun. 
Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frefli 
water,  and  thofe  of  fait.  Dr.  Halley  is 
of  opinion,  that  all  great  perennial  lakes 
are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  that  this  faitnefs  encreafes  with 
time  :  and  on  this  foundation  he  propofes 
a  method  for  determining  the  age  of  the 
world.  Large  lakes  anfwer  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  purpofes  in  the  northern  regions, 
the  warm  vapours  that  arife  from  "them 
moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  thofe 
climates;  and  what  is  ftili  a  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  they  are  placed  in  warmer 
climates  at  a  great  didance  from  the  fea, 
the  exhalations  raifed  from  them  by  the 
run,  caufe  the  countries  that  border  upon 
them  to  be  refreflied  with  frequent  fhow- 
ers,  and  eonfequentiy  prevent  their  being 
barren  defarts, 

LAMA,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  ra¬ 
ther  god  of  the  Afiatic  Tartars,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  country  of  Barantola.  The  Jan  a 
is  not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of 
Tartary,  who  fend  him  rich  prefents, 
and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him  adora¬ 
tion,  calling  him  Lama-Ccngiu,  i.  e.  God 
the  everlading  father  of  heaven.  He  is 
never  to  be  feen  but  in  a  fecret  place  of 
his  palace,  amidd  a  great  number  of 
lamps,  fitting  crofs-legged  upon  a  cufhion, 
and  adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  Aones  ;  where,  at  a  didance,  they 
prodrate  themfelves  before  him,  it  not 
being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  bis  feet. 
He  is  called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of 

lamas, 
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lama?,  that  is,  prieft  of  priefts.  And 
to  perfuade  the  people  that  he  is  immor¬ 
tal,  the  inferior  priefts,  when  he  dies, 
fubftitute  another  in  his  (lead,  and  fo 
continue  the  cheat  from  generation  to 
generation.  Thefe  priefts  perfuade  the 
people,  that  the  lama  was  raifed  from 
death  many  hundred  years  ago,  that  he 
has  lived  ever  ft  nee,  and  will  continue  to 
live  for  ever. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the 
fneep-kind.  See  Sheep. 

*  LAMBRUN  (Margaret)  a 
Scotch  woman,  remarkable  for  her  in¬ 
trepidity.  She  was  in  the  retinue  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  as  was  alfo  her 
hulband,  w?ho  dying  of  grief  for  the  tra¬ 
gical  end  of  that  princefs,  (he  refolved  to 
revenge  the  death  of  both  oil  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  For  this  purpofe  (he  dreffed  her- 
felf  in  man’s  cloaths,  aft'umed  the  name 
of  Anthony  Sparke,  and  repairing  to  the 
court  of  England,  carried  always  about 
her  a  brace  of  piftols,  one  to  kill  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  other  herfelf.  But  one  day 
as  (he  was  pufning  through  the  crowd  to 
come  up  to  her  majefty,  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  her  garden,  (he  happened  to  drop 
one  of  the  piftols,  which  being  feen  by 
the  guards,  (he  was  feized,  in  order  to  be 
lent  to  prifon ;  but  the  queen,  not  fuf- 
pefling  her  fex,  had  a  mind  firft  to  exa¬ 
mine  her.  Accordingly  demanding  her 
nanee,  country,  and  quality  ;  (he  replied 
with  unfhaken  readinefs,  “  Madam,  tho’ 
I  appear  in  this  drefs,  I  am  a  woman. 
My  name  is  Margaret  Lambrun.  I  was 
feveral  years  in  the  fervice  of  queen 
Mary,  whom  you  have  fo  unjuftly  put  to 
death,  and  by  her  death  you  have  alfo 
caufed  that  of  my  hufband,  who  died  of 
grief  at  feeing  fo  innocent  a  queen  perifh 
fo  iniquitoufty.  Now  as  I  had  the  great- 
eft:  love  for  them  both,  I  refolved,  at  the 
peril  of  my  life,  to  revenge  their  death, 
by  killing  you,  u>ho  are  the  caufe.” 
The  queen  heard  her  with  the  utmoft 
coolnefs,  and  calmly  anfwered  :  “  You 
are  then  perfuaded  that  in  this  adlion 
you  have  done  your  duty,  and  fatisfied 
the  demands  which  your  love  for  your 
miftrefs  and  your  fpoufe  indifpenftbly  re¬ 
quired  from  you  ;  but  what  do  you  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  to  you  ?”  Margaret 
boldly  replied,  “  I  will  tell  your  majefty 
frankly  my  opinion,  provided  you  will 
pleafe  to  let  me  know,  whether  you  put 
this  queftion  as  a  queen,  or  as  a  judge.” 
Her  majefty  faying,  that  it  was  as  a 
queen.  “  Then,”  returned  Margaret, 

your  majefty  ought  to  grant  me  a  par- 
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don.  te  But  what  fecurity  can  you  give 
me,”  faid  the  queen  “  that  you  will  not 
make  the  like  attempt  upon  fome  other 
occafton  ?”  “  Madam,”  replied  Lam¬ 

brun,  “  a  favour  given  under  fuch  re- 
ftraint,  is  no  more  a  favour ;  and,  in  fo 
doing,  your  majefty  would  a<ft  againft 
me  as  a  judge.”  Upon  this  the  queen, 
turning  to  fome  who  were  prefent,  cried, 
“  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  queen,  but 
do  not  remember  to  have  had  fuch  a  lec¬ 
ture  ever  read  to  me  before  :  and  then 
generoufty  granted  the  pardon  as  uncon¬ 
ditionally  as  it  was  defired.  But  Marga¬ 
ret  alfo  requefted  the  queen  to  extend  her 
generofity  one  degree  farther,  by  grant¬ 
ing  her  a  fafe-conduft  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  till  die  landed  on  the  coaft  of 
•France,  to  which  Elizabeth  readily  con- 
fented. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  written  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  two  firft  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  book  are  employed  in  deferib- 
ing  the  calamities  of  the  ftege  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  In  the  third,  the  author  deplores 
the  perfecutions  he  himfeif  had  differed. 
The  fourth  turns  upon  the  defolation  of 
the  city  and  temple,  and  the  misfortune 
of  Zedekiah.  The  fifth  chapter  is  a 
prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion,  and 
captivity ;  and  at  the  end  of  all,  he  fpeaks 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  had 
infulted  Jerufalem  in  her  mifery.  The 
four  firft  chapters  of  the  Lamentations 
are  an  abecedary,  every  verfe  or  couplet 
beginning  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical 
order.  The  fubjeT  is  of  the  moft  mov¬ 
ing  kind,  and  the  (tile  throughout  lively, 
pathetic,  and  affecting.  “  Did  we  ever 
find,  fays  Dr.  South,  forrow  flowing 
forth  in  fuch  a  natural  prevailing  pathos, 
as  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremy  ?  One 
would  think,  that  every  letter  W'as  wrote 
with  a  tear ;  that  every  word  was  the 
noife  of  a  breaking  heart ;  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  a  man  compacted  of  forrows, 
difeiplined  to  grief  from  his  infancy  ;  one 
who  never  breathed  but  in  flghs,  nor 
(poke  but  in  a  groan.” 

LAMIAS,  in  heathen  mythology,  a 
kind  of  daemons,  in  the  form  of  women, 
faid  to  have  devoured  children. 

LAMINAR  in  phyfiology,  the  thin 
plates  whereof  many  fubftances  conftft. 

*  LAMIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Neptune,  was  a  beautiful 
African,  and  reported  to  be  the  firft  wo¬ 
man  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Sire 
had  feveral  children  bv  Jupiter,  which  (b 
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enraged  Juno,  that  (he  cleft  roy&l  them 
all ;  this  rendered  the  mother  fo  furious, 
that  her  countenance  became  terrible,  and 
file  ran  about  taking  other  people’s  chil¬ 
dren,  and  devouring  them.  There  is  an¬ 
other  particular  related  of  Lamia,  or  the 
Lamm  :  it  is  faid,  that  they  could  take 
out  their  eyes  and  put  them  in  again, 
when  they  pleafed,  that  they  kept  them 
in  a  box  when  at  home,  and  made  ufe  of 
them  when  they  went  abroad. 

LAMIA,  a  famous  Grecian  courtezan, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian,  named 
Cleanor,  and  from  being  by  profeftion  a 
player  on  the  flute,  fhe  became  the  con¬ 
cubine  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Egypt.  She 
was  taken  in  the  fea- fight  iu  which  De¬ 
metrius  Poliorcetes  gained  the  victory 
over  Ptolemy,  near  the  ille  of  Cyprus, 
and  obtained  the  affedtion,  of  Demetrius, 
though  (he  began  to  be  advanced  in  years 
(She  excelled,  in  witty  fayings,  and  fmart 
repartees.  The  Athenians,  who  carried 
their  adulation,  with  regard  to  Demetrius, 
to  the  moil  extravagant  impieties,  built 
a  temple  to  this  courtezan,  under  the 
ziame  of  Venus  Lamia. 

LAMIUM,  dead-nettle,  in  botany. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be 
good  in  the  fiuor  albus,  dyfentery,  and 
fcrophulous  diforders.  The  herb  is  ape¬ 
rient,  emollient,  and  vulnerary. 

LAMMAS-PAY,  a  feftival  celebrated 
on  the  firft  of  Auguft  by  the  Romifh 
church,  in  memory  of  St.  Peter’s  impri¬ 
sonment. 

LAMP,  a  yeftel  containing  oil,  with 
a.  lighted  wick. 

LAMPERN,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies 
of  petromyzon.  It  grows  to  about  a  foot 
Jong,  though  moftof  thofe  tifuafly  caught 
are  under  that  Itandard. 

LAMPREY,  another  fpecies  of  pe¬ 
tromyzon,  with  about  twenty  rows  of 
keeth.  It  grows  to  two  feet  and  an  half, 
or  more,  in  length.  It  is  caught  in  fome 
large  rivers  near  the  fea,  but  is  much  lefs 
irequent  than  the  former  fpecies. 

*  LANCASHIRE,  a  maritime  county 
of  England,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the 
Irifh  Sea;  on  the  north  by  Cumberland 
and  Weftmoreland ;  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  ;  and  on  the 
forth  by  Chefhire.  It  is  ftxty  miles  in 
length,  but  the  breadth  is  very  irregular. 
It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  and  has 
twenty-feven  market-towns,  and  ftxty 
parifhes.  As  it  is  a  county  palatine,  it 
has  a  court,  in  the  duchy-chamber  of 
Lancafter  at  Weftminfter,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  caufes  that  concern  the 
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revenue  belonging  to  the  duchy,  of  whicnt 
the  chief  judge  is  the  chancellor,  under 
whom  there  is  an  attorney-general,  a  re¬ 
ceiver-general,  an  auditor,  the  king’s  fer- 
jeant  and  council,  fecretary,  deputy- 
clerk,  and  regifter,  attorney* s-uiher,  de- 
puty-ulher,  and  meftenger.  There  is  like— 
wife  a  court  of  chancery  held  at  Prefton, 
to  determine  all  caufes  in  an  equitable' 
manner,  relating  to  fome  peculiar  cuf- 
toms  of  this  duchy.  The  chancellor  is 
alio  chief  judge  of  this  court,  and  has 
feverai  officers  under  him.  The  people 
are  reprefented  in  parliament  by  fourteen 
members,  two  for  the  county,  and  two 
each  for  the  following  towns,  namely, 
Lancafter,  Liverpool,  Prefton,  Wigan, 
Clitheroe,  and  Newton.  This  county 
made  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigan- 
tes,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and 
when  the  Saxons  governed  it,  was  fubject 
to  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  though 
the  dominion  was  fometimes  divided  into 
two.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  mo- 
narchs  it  was  dignified  with  the  honours 
and  privileges  of  a  county  palatine  and 
duchy,  which  it  fill]  enjoys.  The  air  of 
this  county  is  pretty  good,  and  not  f> 
fubjeft  to  fogs  as  fome  others  that  are 
next  the  fea,  but  the  fens  are  un whole- 
fome.  The  foil  in  fome  parts  yields 
plenty  of  corn,  but  the  hilly  parts  to  the 
eaft  ward  are  generally  (Tony  and  barren. 
Thofe  places  called  the  modes  yield  very 
1  good  turf  for  fuel.  This  county  like  wife 
;  produces  very  good  hemp,  and  the  cattle 
here  are  of  a  very  large  fize.  They  have 
mines  of  coal,  quarries  of  ftone,  and 
plenty  of  wood,  and  the  La-port  towns, 
particularly  Liverpool,  carry  on  a  very 
confidcrable  fowign  trade.  The  principal 
rivers  here  are  theMerfey,  which  divides 
■  this  county  from  Cheftrire  on  the  fouth  ; 
the  Ribbie,  the  Were,  and  the  Lon. 
Befidcs  thefe  rivers  there  are  feverai  meets 
or  large  ponds,  as  Winander  and  Kenin- 
fton ;  that  of  Winander  is  the  largeft, 
being  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth  ;  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  fiffi, 
but  is  molt  remarkable  for  the  char, 
which  is  accounted  a  great  rarity,  and  is 
fent  potted  to  London  and  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  this  fiffi  has  been 
thought  peculiar  to  Winander  meer,  but 
that  is  a  miftake,  for  it  is  found  in  Ken- 
infton  meer,  in  a  lake  in  Wales,  and  in 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  Keninfton  meer  is 
neither  fo  large  nor  full  of  fifth,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  meer  has  been  drained  many  years  ago. 
There  are  many  mineral  fprings,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  and  kinds,  faid  to  be  eood  for 
!  jv,3.ay 
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many  difeafes.  1  he  moll;  remarkable  of  • 
thefe  is  the  burning  well  at  Ancliff,  two 
■miles  from  Wigan.  Belides  the  river  fifh 
on  the  fea-fhore  they  have  the  fea-dog, 
ink-fifh,  and  the  fheath-fifh,  upon  the 
lands  near  Liverpool ;  bcfides  greenbacks, 
mullets,  foals,  land-eels,  oyfters,  lob- 
iters,  ihrimps,  and  prawns  ;  as  alfo  the 
bell  and  largelt  cockles  in  England.  On 
the  lea-lhore  they  have  many  unufual 
T>irds,  as  the  fea-crow,  blue  on  the  body, 
and  black  on  the  head  and  wings*,  the 
puffin  ;  the  afpcr,  a  kind  of  fea-eagle  ; 
the  fparling-filher,  the  cormorant,  the 
curlew-hilt,  and  the. razor-bill. 

*  LANCASTER,  the  county  town  of 
I.ancafhire ;  it  was  anciently  a  Roman 
ilation,  and  was  deflroyed  and  burnt  by 
the  Scotch,  after  a  f'udden  irruption  in 
13Z2,.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  near  a 
green  hill.  It  was  incorporated  by  king 
John,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  feven  aldermen,  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  capital  burgelfes,  twelve  common 
burgelles,  a  town  clerk,  and  two  ferjeants 
st  mace.  The  members  of  parliament 
are  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  freemen, 
and  it  has  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs, 
on  May  x,  for  cattle,  cheefe,  and  ped¬ 
lar’s  ware;  on  July  5,  for  cattle,  cheefe, 
pedlar’s  ware,  and  wool ;  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  for  cattle,  wool,  cheefe,  and  ped¬ 
lar  s  ware.  The  ailizes  are  held  in  the 
cattle,  where  is  alto  the  county  jail. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  ftrufturc,  and  not 
very  long  flnee,  in  digging  a  cellar,  un¬ 
der  it  were  found  Roman  ulenfils  and 
velfels  for  facrifice,  as  alfo  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  to  that  it  was 
probably  a  Roman  faxtrefs.  On  the  top 
of  the  cattle  there  is  a  fquare  tower, 
called  John  of  Gaunt’s  chair,  from  whence 
there  is  a  charming  profpeft  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  efpecialiy  towards  the  fea, 
where  the  llle  of  Man  may  be  deferied. 

’I  his  town  has  but  one  church,  which  is 
large.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  below  it, 
hangs  a  piece  of  a  Roman  wall,  called 
Wery  wall.  The  harbour  is  fo  ehoaked  j 
with  fand,  that  it  will  not  admit  ihips  of 
any  confiderabie  burthen.  It  is  fixty- 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Carlitle, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  north- 
north-weft  of  London. 

LANCEOLATE!)  LEAF,  one  re- 
fembling  a  fpear’s  point. 

LANCET,  a  chirurgical  inftrument, 
ftiarp  pointed  and  two  edged,  chiefly  ufed 
for  opening  veins  in  the  operation  Of 
phlebotomy,  or  bleeding  ;  alio  for  laying  ; 
»pca  abfcelfeSj  tumors,  N,c.  * 
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LAND,  in  a  limited  fenfe,  denotes 
arable  ground.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  mea¬ 
dow-ground,  paflure,  wood,  commons, &c. 

Various  are  the  methods  of  improving 
lands,  as,  x.  By  inclofmg  and  dividing 
the  lame  into  l'cveral  fields,  for  paflure 
or  tillage,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  prin¬ 
cipal  ways  of  improvement,  fir  ft,  by  ascer¬ 
taining  to  every  man  his  juft  property'’, 
and  thereby  preventing  a  number  of  tref- 
paffes  and  injuries,  that  lands  in  general 
are  fubjecled  to,  befides  the  disadvantage 
of  being  obliged  to  keep  the  fame  feafons 
with  the  other  people  who  have  land  in 
the  fame  field  ;  fo  that  the  Lowing,  fal¬ 
lowing,  and  tilling  the  ground,  mull  be 
equally  performed  by  all  the  land-holders  ; 
and,  when  there  happens  a  flothful  neg¬ 
ligent  perfon,  who  has  land  intermixed 
with  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  nui- 
fances  imaginable.  Secondly,  it  being 
of  itfelf  a  very  great  improvement :  for, 
where  land  is  properly  inclofed,  and  the 
hedge-rows  planted  with  timber-trees. 
Sec.  it  prefervtjs  the  land  warm,  and  de¬ 
fends  and  Ihekers  it  from  the  violent  cold 
nipping  winds,  which  in  fevere  winters 
deftroy  much  of  the  corn,  pulfe,  or  what¬ 
ever  grows  on  the  open  field,  or  cham¬ 
paign  grounds.  And  where  it  is  laid 
down  for  paflure,  it  yields  much  more 
grafs  than  the  open  fields,  and  the  graft* 
will  begin  to  grow  much  fooner  in  the 
fpring.  The  hedges  and  trees  alfo  afford 
(belter  for  the  cattle  from  the  cold  winds 
in  winter  ;  as  alfo  (hade  for  them  in  the 
great  heats  of  fummer.  And  thefe  hedges 
afford  the  farmer  plenty  of  fuel,  as 
alfo  plough-boot,  cart-boot,  £cc.  and, 
where  they  are  carefully  planted  and  pre- 
ferved,  furnifh  him  with  timber,  and 
mad  for  his  fwine  :  or,  where  the  hedge¬ 
rows  arc  planted  with  fruit-trees,  there 
will  be  a  fupply  ef  fruit  for  cyder,  perry. 
See.  which,  in  mod  parts  of  England, 
are  of  no  (mail  advantage  to  the  huiband- 
man . 

By  this  method  of  inclofmg,  there  is 
alfo  much  more  employment  for  the 
poor,  and  is  therefore  a  good  remedy 
againft  beggary;  for  in  thole  open  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  are  great  downs,  com¬ 
mons,  heaths,  and  waftes,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  poverty  and  idlenefs  to  be  feea 
amongft  the  generality  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  very  obfervable  of  late  years, 
how  much  advantage  the  inclofmg  of  the 
land  in  Worcefterfhire,  and  l'ome  other 
counties  at  a  diftance  from  London,  has 
been  to  the  inhabitants ;  for,  before  th if 
method  was  introduced  amongft  them, 
D  2f  the 
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the  lands,  for  the  mod  part,  lay  In  com¬ 
mons,  &c.  upon  which  the  poorer  fort  of 
people  built  themfelves  cottages  with  mud 
walls,  where  they  contented  themfelves 
with  a  cow  or  two,  and  fome  fwine  :  and 
thofe  of  them  who  were  more  induflrious 
than  the  reft,  travelled  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  every  fpring,  where  they 
were  employed  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
for  the  fummer  feafon  ;  and  in  autumn 
they  returned  to  their  native  counties, 
where  they  lived  in  winter  upon  what 
money  they  had  faved  in  fummer.  Eut, 
fttice  they  have  converted  their  waftes  and 
commons  into  jnclofures,  there  are  but 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  counties 
who  come  to  London  for  work,  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  numbers  that  formerly 
came;  fo  that  mod  of  the  labourers  who 
come  to  London  for  employment,  are 
either  Welch,  or  inhabitants  of  fome  dis¬ 
tant  counties,  where  this  improvement 
hath  not  as  yet  been  introduced. 

The  advantages  of  inciofing  land  are 
now  fo  generally  known,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  for  us  to  enumerate  them  here ; 
fince  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  and  the  increafe  of  rent,  that 
js  every-where  made  by  thofe  that  inclofe, 
are  fufficient  arguments  to  enforce  the 
practice,  and  render  it  general  ;  more 
especially  in  the  North,  where  it  is  much 
neglected;  becaufe  it  would  greatly  fhel- 
ter  the  lands,  and  render  them  much 
warmer  than  they  now  are. 

In  inciofing  of  land,  there  fhould  be 
regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
what  it  is  intended  for  ;  becaufe  corn 
land  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
parcels  ;  for,  befides  the  lot's  of  ground 
in  hedges,  &c.  the  corn  feidom  thrives  fo 
well  in  fmall  inclofures,  as  in  more  open 
fit  Ids  ;  especially  where  the  trees  are 
large  in  the  hedge-rows.  The  grafs  alfo 
in  paftures  is  not  fo  fvveet  near  hedges,  or 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  as  in  open  expo- 
fures;  fo  that  where  the  inclofures  are 
ynade  too  fmall,  or  the  land  is  overplant¬ 
ed  with  trees,  the  herbage  will  not  be 
near  fo  good,  nor  in  fo  great  plenty,  as 
in  larger  fields  :  therefore  before  a  perfon 
begins  to  inclofe,  he  fhould  well  confider 
how  he  may  do  it  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tape  :  as,  for  in  fiance,  it  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  fpme  final  ler  inclofures 
near  the  habitation,  for  the  (belter  of 
cattle,  and  the  conveniency  of  fhifting 
them  from  one  field  to  another,  as  the 
feafon  of  the  year  may  require  ;  '  and 
hereby  the  habitation,  harps,  f tables,  and 
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outhoufes,  will  be  better  defended  from 
ftrong  winds,  which  often  do  great  da-« 
mage  to  thofe  that  are  expofed  to  their 
fury.  Thefe  fmall  inclofures  may  be  of 
feveral  dimenfions ;  fome  of  them  three, 
four,  fix,  or  eight  acres  in  extent  ;  but 
the  larger  divifions  for  corn  fhould  not 
contain  lefs  than  twenty  or  thirty  acres, 
or  more,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
farm. 

The  ufiual  method  of  inciofing  land  is, 
with  a  ditch  and  bank  Jet  with  quick. 
But  jn  marfh  land,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  they  content  themfelves  with 
only  a  ditch,  by  the  fides  of  which  they 
ufually  plant  fallows  or  poplars,  which, 
being  quick  of  growth,  in  a  few'  years, 
afford  (hade  to  the  cattle  ;  and  when  they 
are  lopped,  produce  a  considerable  profit 
to  fheir  owners  See  Fence. 

z.  The  draining  of  land  is  alfo  another) 
great  improvement  to  it  :  for  though  paf¬ 
tures  and  meadows,  which  are  capable  of 
being  overflowed,  produce  a  greater  quan~ 
tiiy  of  herbage  than  dry  land ;  yet  where 
the  wet  lies  too  long  upon  the  ground, 
the  grafs  will  be  four,  and  extremely 
coarfe;  and  where  there  is  not  care  taken 
in  time  to  drain  this  land,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  little  grafs,  apd  foon  be  over-run 
with  rufhes  and  flags,  fo  as  to  be  of  fmall 
value.  See  Bop  and  Fen. 

As  the  draining  of  cold  wet  lands  is  a 
great  improvement  to  them,  fo  the  float¬ 
ing  or  watering  of  dry  loole  lands  is  not 
a  lefs  advantage  to  them.  This  may  be 
eafily  effected  where  there  are  rivers,  or. 
refervoirs  of  water,  which  are  fituated 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  defigned  to 
be  floated,  by  under-ground  drains, 
through  which  the  water  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  at  proper  feafons,  and  let  out  on 
the  ground  :  in  order  to  this,  there  muft 
be  good  fluices  made  at  the  heads  of  the 
drains,  fo  that  the  water  may  never  get 
out,  but  at  fuch  times  as  is  required  ,  for 
if  this  be  not  taken  care  of,  the  water, 
inflead  of  improving  the  land,  will  great¬ 
ly  damage  it. 

But  where  the  land  lies  fo  high,  as 
that  there  is  no  water  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  lying  above  its  level,  it  will  be  more 
expenfive,  becaufe  in  fuch  cafe  the  water, 
muft  be  railed  by  machines,  from  refer¬ 
voirs  or  Breams  which  lie  below  it.  The 
molt  common  engine  for  this  purpofe  is 
the  Perfian  wheel.  See  the  article  i e-.-fian 
Wheel. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  ex  pence  of 

raifing  the  water,  it  has  been  found  very 

advantageous,  in  many  parts  of  England, 

• 
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to  drown  the  lands,  for  the  profit  ha? 
many  times  more  than  doubled  the 
charge. 

The  time  for  drowning  of  land  is 
pfually  from  November  to  the  end  of 
April :  but  though  this  is  the  general 
practice,  yet  for  many  reafons  it  is  not  to 
be  approved  of :  the  firft  is,  that  by  the 
water  lying  continually  on  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  the  roots  of  the  finer  forts  of 
grabs  are  rotted  and  deftroyed  ;  and  by 
letting  on  of  the  water  at  the  feafon  when 
the  feeds  of  docks,  and  other  bad  weeds, 
which  commonly  grow  by  river-fides,  are 
failing,  thefe  feeds  are  carried  upon  the 
land,  where  they  remain  and  grow,  and 
fill  the  ground  with  bad  weeds ;  which  is 
commonly  the  cafe  with  molt  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  meadows  in  England,  the  grafs  in 
general  being  deBroyed;  fo  that  rubles, 
docks,  and  ether  trumpery,  make  up 
the  burden  of  thefe  lands  ;  but  if  thefe 
meadows  were  judicioufly  managed,  and 
pever  floated  till  March  or  April,  the 
quantity  of  fweet  good  grafs  would  be 
thereby  greatly  increafed,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure  of  the  meadows  preferved  : 
but  there  is  little  hope  of  convincing 
thofe  perfons  by  arguments,  who  are  fo 
much  wedded  to  their  own  prejudices,  as 
to  ihut  their  eyes  and  ears  againH  expe¬ 
riments  or  reafon.  Where  the  land  is 
very  hot  and  dry,  and  it  lieth  convenient 
to  be  watered  at  a  fmall  expence,  it 
fhould  be  repeated  every  week  in  dry  hot 
weather,  which  will  prove  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  land.  But  whenever  this  is 
done,  there  fhould  no  cattle  be  admitted 
while  it  is  wet ;  for  they  will  poach,  and 
ipoil  the  turf. 

3.  An"ther  great  improvement  of 
land  is  by  burning  of  it ;  which,  for  four, 
heathy,  and  ruihy  land,  be  it  either  hot 
cr  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  :  fo  that  fuch  lands  will,  in 
two  or  three  years  after  burning,  yield 
more,  exclufive  of  the  charges,  than  the 
inheritance  was  worth  before  :  but  this  is 
not  to  be  praflifed  on  rich  fertile  land; 
for  as  the  fire  deffroys  the  acid  juice, 
which  occafions  Berility  in  the  poor  land, 
fo  it  will  in  like  manner  confume  the 
good  juices  of  the  richer  land,  and  there¬ 
by  impoverish  it;  io  that  it  hath  been 
with  great  reafon  difufed  in  deep  rich 
countries. 

4.  It  is  alfo  a  very  great  improvement, 
where  land  is  overgrown  with  broom, 
furze.  Sec.  to  flub  them  up  by  the  roots, 
and  when  they  are  dry,  lay  them  on 
jicaps4  and  cover  them  with  the  parings 
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of  the  earth,  and  burn  them,  and  fpreaJ 
the  alhes  over  the  ground.  By  this  me* 
thod  vaft  trails  of  land,  which  at  prefent 
produce  little  or  nothing  to  their  owners, 
might  be  made  good  at  a  fmall  expence, 
fo  as  to  become  good  eflates  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

*  LaNDAFF,  a  city  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  fo  called  from  being  a  bifliop’s  fee, 
tho'  at  prefent  it  is  little  more  than  a  vil¬ 
lage.  It  is  featedon  the  river  Taff,  but  its 
cathedral  Hands  on  the  low  ground,  being 
a  fpacious  and  fuperb  flrudture.  It  has 
two  fairs,  on  February  9,  and  Whit- 
Monday,  for  cattle  and  Blockings  :  not 
far  from  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  caftle,  which  was  formerly  the  bi¬ 
fhop’s  palace.  It  is  forty  miles  north  of 
Briitol,  and  one  hundred  and  and  fixty- 
feven  weft  of  London.  Long.  3.  2,0.  E. 
L at.  51.  33.  N. 

*  LANDSDOWN  HILL,  Battle  of , 
(July  5.  1643.)  The  two  houfes,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Stratton,  lent 
Sir  Wiliam  Waller  to  raife  an  army  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet,  in  order  to  retrieve 
their  affairs.  He  a  died  with  fuch  fecrecy 
and  difpatch,  that  a  detachment  from  his 
army  endeavoured  to  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  the  marquis  of  Hartford  at  Somerton, 
before  he  had  any  intelligence  of  their  ap¬ 
proach.  They  were,  however,  repulfed 
by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  purfued 
them  fo  far,  that  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
ambufeade  formed  by  a  Brong  party  of 
Waller  s  dragoons,  before  which  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  in  his  turn,  till  he  was 
fuftainpd  by  prince  Maurice  :  a  very 
fmart  adtion  endued,  in  which  the  prince 
exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the  mod  in¬ 
trepid  bravery,  and  the  enemy  were 
routed  with  confiderable  lofs,  Theroyal- 
ifts  having  refted  a  few  days  at  Wells, 
advanced  towards  Sir  William  Waller, 
who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Bath, 
and  received  from  London  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  five  hundred  cavalry,  fo  com¬ 
pletely  armed  with  cuirafles  and  defensive 
armour,  that  the  loyaliBs  termed  them 
the  lobfters ;  and  in  the  fequel  found 
them  generally  irrefi Bible.  After  fome 
Ikirmifhes  that  were  fought  with  various 
fuccefs,  rhe  marquis  and  prince  Maurice 
marched  to  Marsfield,  five  miles  beyond 
Bath,  in  the  road  to  Oxford.  Waller, 
whofe  aim  was  to  prevent  their  joining 
the  king,  immediately  took  poBelfion  of 
Landfdown  hill,  which  he  fortified  with 
breaB-works  and  cannon.  Then  he  de¬ 
tached  a  body  of  horfe  towards  Marsfield, 
from  Yrhencq  they  were  driven  back  % 
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the  loyalifts,  who  drew  up  their  forces  in 
under  of  battle  on  the  plain  ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving,  how  advantageoufly  the  enemy 
was  polled,  they  began  to  retreat  to  their 
old  quarters.  Waller  immediately  font 
hhi whole  cavalry  to  fall  upon  their  flank  • 
and  rear;  and  the  new  regiment  of  eni-  , 
rathe  rs  did  great  execution,  fo>  that  the 
Ivine’s  horfe,  hitherto  deemed  invincible, 
ware  broken  and  difmayed  :  neverthelefs 
they  were  rallied  by  the  valour  and  acti¬ 
vity  of  their  officers,  and  the  enemy  fled 
In  their  turn,  Then  the  royal  ids  attacked  ; 
the  hill  with  fur  prizing  courage,  and, 
gained  the  for  mm  it  after  a  very  oh  (fin  ate 
engagement,,  the  enemy  retiring  behind 
a  (hone  wall,  where  they  faced  the  king  s 
troops  in  good  order  till  night,  and  then 
retired  to  Bath  by  favour  of- the  dark nefs. 
The  marquis  was  ‘eft  in  pofteflion  of  the 
jfield;  but  the  victory  was  not  put-chafed 
without  confrderable  damage,  sir  Bcvil 
Greenvili  was  killed  in  the  attack,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  good  number  of  excellent  of¬ 
ficers  ;  and  next  morning,  as  Sir  Ralph 
Id  op  ton  and  forjeant-major  Sheldon  rode 
about  the  field,  they  were  blow  n  up  with 
gun-powd.  r,  eight  barrels  of  which  hap¬ 
pen  d  to  be  in  a  waggon,  and  took  fire 
either  by  treachery  or  accident.  The  ma¬ 
jor  died  next  day,  to  the  unPpeakable  re¬ 
gret  of  the  army,  by  which  he  was  be¬ 
loved  for  Ins  courage  and  amiable  difpofi- 
tdon  ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Hcptcn  was  fo>  mi- 
ferably  foorched,  that  they  defipaired  of 
Iris  recovery.  1  he  lofs  of  this  great  man, 
who  was  the  darling  of  the  foldiers,  they 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  defeat,  and  re¬ 
treated  with  heavy  hearts  to  IVTarsfield. 

LANDSLIP,  or  LANDSCAPE,  in 
painting,  the  view  or  pro fp eft  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  wall 
reach. 

LANGUAGE,  an  aflcmblnge  of  ex- 
prefTions  among  any  people,  whereby  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  to  each 
other.  And  this  chance  or  caprice  has 
efrabli  filed  at  firfl  ;  fb  that  uffige  is  the 
rule  of  a  language,  nor  has  reafon'any 
thing  to  do  therein,  unlefs  to  ftudy  or 
teach  it,  finch  as  it  is.  Here  then  com- 
rn voces  grammar,  which  only  furnifhes 
reflections,  called  rules,  to  which  the 
manners  of  fipeaking  ufed  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  reduced. 

There  is  found  a  con  (han't  refomblance 
between  the  genius  pf  each  people,  and 
the  language  they  fipeak.  *  Thus  the 
Greeks,  a  polite  but  voluptuous  people, 
had  a  language  perfectly  fiuitable,  full  of 
delicacy  and  fiwtetnels.  The  Romans, 
who  fieeuxd  only  burp  fo  command,  had 
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a.  language  noble,  nervous,  and  augufl? 
and  their  defendants,  the  Italians,  arc 
•flunk  into  fioftneis  and  effeminacy,  which 
is  as  ea filly  perceivable  in  their  language 
as  in  their  manners.  The  language  of 
the  Spaniards  is  full  of  that  haughtinefs 
which  eon  (Unites  the  diftinguilhing  cha- 
raftcr  of  the  people.  The  French,  who 
have  a  wotljd  of  vivacity,  have  a  language 
that  runs  extremely  briik  and  lively. 
And  the  Englifh,  who  are  naturally 
blunt,  thoughtful,  and  of  few  words, 
have  a  language  exceeding  Ihort,  concifie, 
and  fiententious. 

The  diverfity  of  languages  is  genera  ny 
allowed  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
confufion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  both  by 
Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahometans  ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  this  diverfity  was 
effected  is  fitiil  in  difipute  among  the 
learned. 

As  to  the  point  of  antiquity  and  prio¬ 
rity  among  languages,  that  too  has  been 
extremely  controverted.  The  Egyptians 
and  Phrygians  difiputed  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  their  languages  ;  the  Arabs 
difipute  the  point  of  antiquity  with  the 
lews ;  but  thefie,  jealous  even  to  excels 
of  the  honour  of  their  nation,  pofitively 
in H fit  that  the  Hebrew  tongue,  fiuch  as  is 
found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  the  pri¬ 
mitive  language,  and  that  fipoken  by  the. 
firfitman;  whi  e  others  contend  that  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  are  only 
diaiefts  of  the  original  tongue  :  however 
that  be,  the  Arabic  is  held  to  be  the  molt 
cop'ous  of  all  languages.  See  the  articles 
Arabic,  Chalnee\  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and 
Phrygian,  8cc. 

Languages  are  divided  into,  i.  Origi¬ 
nal  cr  mother  tongues,  as  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  in  the  Eaft ;  Rircher  adds  the 
Cophtic;  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  in 
the  Weft.  And  Du  John  maintains  the 
Gothic  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  namely,  thofie  fipoken  in  the 
North  ;  and  home  add  the  Bificavan  or  Bas 
Briton,  as  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Cel¬ 
ts;  or  Gauls. 

a-  Derivative  languages,  which  are 
thofie  formed  out  of  a  mixture  of  fieveral 
others,  as  Latin,  French,  &c. 

Learned  or  dead  languages  are  thofie 
which  only  fiubfift  in  books,  and  which 
mull;  be  learned  bv  the  rules  of  grammar, 
as  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Chaldee. 

Living  languages  are  thofie  ftill  fipoken 
in  iome  country  or  other,  and  which  may 
be  learned  by  converfiation.  The  mod 
popular  among  thefie  arc  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanilh,  and  Englilh. 

langued. 
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LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  j 
to  Such  animals  vvhofe  tongues  appear  out  j 
of  their  mouths,  being  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  from  that  of  the  body. 

LANGUKDOC,  a  province  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Querci,  Ravergue,  Auvergne,  and 
Lyonnois;  on  the  ead  by  Dauphiny  and  j 
Provence;  on  the  well  by  Gafcony,  and  i 
®'i  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  lea 
and  Roufillon.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  where  broaded.  It 
is  a  very  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
corn,  fruit,  and  the  mold  exquifite  wines. 
The  moll  considerable  rivers  are  the 
Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the 
Tame,  the  Allial,  and  the  Loire.  This 
province  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Royal 
Canal,  which  joins  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ocean,  which  was  undertaken  in 
x6<56,  and  finifhed  in  1680.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  mineral  Springs  in  this 
province,  and  there  are  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  Silver,  and  gold ;  but  thefe  lad  are 
inconfiderable,  and  not  worked.  The 
quarries  of  marble  are  near  the  town  of 
CoSne,  and  are  very  advantageous  to  the 
province  in  general  It  has  a  red  ground 
■  with  white  Spots,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  marble  of  Languedoc.  The 
clergy  of  this  province  are  the  ricbed  and 
molt  numerous  of  ail  France.  The  ca¬ 
pital  city  is  ToulouSe. 

LANGUOR,  a  faiatnefs  or  relaxation 
of  the  members,  owing  either  to  a  want 
or  decay  of  Spirits. 

LANIGEROUS,  among  herbal! Its, 
trees  that  bear  Such  a  woolly  or  downy 
Subftance  as  is  commonly  contained  in 
the  catkids  of  the  willow,  &c, 

LANIUS,  the  butcher-bird,  in  orni¬ 
thology,  a  Species  of  falcon,  with  black 
legs,  a  grey  back,  and  variegated  belly. 

LANnAr,  orLANERET,  the  blue¬ 
legged  falcon,  with  oblong  black  and 
white  Spots.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  crow,  very 
bold,  and  uSually  kept  for  the  diverfion 
of  hawking. 

LANTERN,  or  LANTHORN,  a 
well-known  invention  for  (hewing  light 
in  the  night 

Magic  LANTERN,  an  optic  machine, 
whereby  little  painted  images  are  repre¬ 
sented  So  much  magnified,  as  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  effe <ft  of  magic  by  the  igno¬ 
rant. 

The  contrivance  is  briefly  this  :  A  B 
C  D  (pi.  XXV.  fig.  3.)  is  a  lamhorn, 
from  whofe  Side  there  proceeds  a  Square 
lube  b  n  k  l  m  cy  confiding  of  two  parts ; 
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theoutermoft  of  which  n  k  I  m  Aides  over 
the  other,  So  as  that  the  whole  tube  may 
be  lengthened  or  Ihortened  by  that 
means.  In  the  end  of  the  arm  v  k  l  m  is 
fixed  a  convex  glafs  k.  l ;  about  d  e9 
there  is  a  contrivance  for  admitting  and 
placing  an  objedk,  d  e,  painted  in  dilute 
and  tranSparent  colours,  on  a  plane  thin 
glafs,  which  objeft  is  there  to  be  placed 
inverted,  b  b  c  is  a  deep  convex  glafs, 
placed  in  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  the 
only  ufe  of  which  is  to  cad  the  light  of  the 
flame  (trongly  on  the  picture  d  e,  painted 
on  the  plane  thin  glafs.  Hence,  if  the 
objedt  d  e  be  placed  farther  from  the  glafs 
k  i  than  its  focus,  it  is  manifed  that  the 
dulinct  image  of  the  objedt  will  be  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  glafs  k  l  on  the  oppofife 
white  wall  F  H  at  f  g  •,  and  that  in  an 
erect  pofture.  See  Camera  oh  f cur  a. 

LANTERN,  in  architecture,  a  little- 
dome  raifed  over  the  roof  of  a  building, 
to  give  light,  and  Serve  as  a  crowning  to 
tire  -fabric 

1  LANUGO,  the  Soft  down  of  plants, 
like  that  growing  on  the  fruit  of  thy 
peach-tree ;  whence  Such  plants  ar# 
termed  lanuginous. 

LAPATHUM,  the  dock,  in  hot  a  nr, 
a  perennial  plant. 

LAPATHUM  acuttwi  folio  p  hr'?, 
Atarp-pointed  wild  dock.  The  roots  of 
the  iharp-pointed  dock,  as  well  as  the 
other  common  wild  docks,  are  Supper! LI 
to  have  an  aperient  and  laxative,  as  well 
as  an  adringent  and  corroborating  virtue* 
approaching  in  this  re  Sped!  to  rhubarb, 
but  differing  widely  in  degree,  their  ftyp- 
ticity  being  greater,  and  their  purgative 
quality,  if  really  they  have  any  purgative 
quality  at  all,  far  Ids.  They  (land  re¬ 
commended  in  habitual  codivencfs,  ob~ 
(Irindions  of  the  vifc.ra,  Scorbutic  and 
cutaneous  maladies  :  in  which  lad  inten¬ 
tion,  fomentations,  cataplafms,  or  un¬ 
guents  of  the  roots  have  been  commonly 
joined  to  their  internal  ufe  :  in  many 
cafes,  the  ex'ernal  application  alone  is 
Said  to  be  Sufficient.  A  cL-cofiion  of  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  frdh  roots, 
or  of  a  dram  or  two  of  the  dry  roots.  Is 
commonly  directed  for  a  dofe 

LAPATHUM  aquatic um  folio  cubital;, 
great  wild  water  dock. 

LAPATHUM  rhabarbarum  monacbo - 
rum.  Monks  rhubarb,  garden  patience. 

This  root  is  fijppofed  to  po  fiefs  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  rhubarb,  in  an  inferior  degree  It 
is  obvioufly  more  aflringent  than  rim* 
barb,  but  comes  very  far  fhort  of  it  in 
purgative  virtue,  though  given,  as  uSually 
directed,  in  double  its  dofe;  nauSeating 
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Ihe  fiomach,  without  producing  nn‘y  coh- 
fiderable  evacuation.  It  communicates  a 
deep  yellow  tindture  both  to  water  and 
fpirit. 

*  LAPIDARY,  an  artificer  who  cuts 
precious  Hones. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  Hones  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  French,  though 
they  fell  into  it  but  lately,  have  notwith- 
fianding  carried  this  art  to  a  very  great 
perfection,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior 
to  the  Englifh. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufecl  to  denote 
a.  Hone  of  any  kind. 

LAPSA  denotes  a  patron’s  ncgledt  or 
emifhon  to  prefent  to  a  church  within 
fix  months  after  it  becomes  vacant. 
When  after  a  vacancy  the  patron  does 
not  prefent  in  fix  months,  the  ordinary 
has  the  next  fix  months  to  collate  to  the 
benefice;  and  if  he  does  not  prefent 
within  that  time,  the  metropolitan  has 
farther  fix  months  to  do  it  in  ;  and  if 
he  fhould  fail  in  doing  it  in  his  time, 
the  next  fix  months  devolves  to.  the 
crown. 

LARCENY,  in  law,  a  felonious  car¬ 
rying  away  another  perfon's  goods  ;  and 
this,  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing 
flolen,  is  either  grand,  or  petit  larceny; 
the  firfi  being  Healing  effects  above  the 
value  of  is.  and  the  laH  fuch  as  are  ei¬ 
ther  of  that  value,  or  under  it  :  but 
vdrere  two  perfons  together  Heal  goods  to 
the  value  of  only  13d.  it  is  grand  larceny 
in  both  ;  and  if  one  perfon  at  different 
times  Heal  feveral  different  things  from 
the  fame  perfon,  which  amount  upon  the 
whole  to  above  izd.  value,  they  may 
be  joined  in  one  indictment,  and  the 
offender  found  guilty  of  grand  larce¬ 
ny  ;  but  this  is  very  feldom  pradlifed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  jury,  where  the 
theft  appears  to  be  the  firfi  offence,  fre¬ 
quently  bring  in  their  verdidt,  as  they 
lawfully  may,  that  the  things  are  not 
above  10  d  value,  and  by  that  means  re¬ 
duce  the  offence  to  petit  larceny,  though 
the  offender  may  perhaps  be  indidied  for 
Healing  to  the  value  of  30  or  40  s.  and 
upwards.  The  crime  of  grand  larceny  is 
punifhabie  with  death,  and  that  of  petit 
larceny  only  with  the  corporal  punifh- 
jnent  of  whipping,  &c. 

LAPSES,  certain  inferior  deities  amone 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  houfes  ;  they  were  alio  fome- 
times  taken  for  the  guardians  of  Hreets 
and  u’ays,  and  Tibullus  makes  them  the 
guardians  of  the  fields. 

LARIX,  the  larch  tree,  in  botany,  a 
genus  ©f  trees,  whuff  leaves,  which  arc 
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!°n£  rihd  narrow,  are  produced  out  rlf 
little  tubercles,  in  form  of  a  painter’s 
pencil  :  the  cones  are  produced  at  remote 
difiances  from  the  male  flowers  on  the 
fame  tree  :  the  male  flowers  are  very  like 
fmall  cones  at  their  firfi  appearance,  but 
afterwards  firetchcd  out  in  lenpth.  Thefe 

o 

trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  befown  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
upon  a  bed  of  light  foil,  expofed  only  to 
the  morning  fun  :  or  otherwife  it  may  ha 
fown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  earth,  and 
placed  near  an  hedge,  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun.  only.  Thefe  trees 
are  very  proper  for  the  Hues  of  barren  hills, 
where  few  other  forts  will  thrive  fo  well ; 
nor  is  this  tree  very  delicate  in  its  foil, 
but  will  grow  much  better  on  poor  firong 
Hony  land,  than  in  rich  ground  :  and, 
during  the  fummer,  they  appear  very 
beautiful ;  but  in  autumn  they  cafi  their 
leaves,  whereby  fome  people  have  been 
deceived,  by  fuppofing  them  dead,  and 
have  defiroyed  them.  From  the  wound¬ 
ed  hark  of  this  tree  exudes  the  purefi  Ve¬ 
nice  turpentine;  and  on  the  body  and 
branches  of  it  grows  the  agaric,  which  is 
a  drug  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  wood  is 
very  durable,  and,  by  fome,  reported  to 
be  very  difficult  to  burn.  But  I  do  not 
know  how  this  fhould  be,  to  a  tree  which 
abounds  with  turpentine  ;  though  it  is 
faid  aifo  to  be  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in 
water.  It  will  poiilh  exceeding  well,  and 
is  by  the  architects  abroad  much  coveted, 
both  for  houfes,  and  building  of  fhips. 
Witfen,  a  Dutch  writer  upon  naval  ar- 
chitedture,  mentions  a  fhip  to  be  long 
fince  found  in  the  Numidian  ffa,  twelve 
fathoms  under  water,  being  chiefly  built 
of  this  timber  and  cyprefs,  both  which 
woods  were  reduced  to  that  hardnefs,  as 
to  refill  the  fharpefi  tools  ;  nor  was  any 
part  of  it  peri fhed,  though  it  had  lain 
above  a  thoufand  years  fubmerged.  And 
it  was  upon  tables  of  this  wood  that  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  feveral  of  the  greatefi  artiffs, 
eternifed  their  flail,  before  the  ufe  of  can¬ 
vas  was  introduced.  Miller's  Gard.  Diet. 

LARK,  Alauda,  in  ornithology,  a 
diftindt  genus  of  birds.  To  this  genus 
belong,  1.  The  Iky-lark,  with  the  iong- 
winged  feathers,  variegated  with  white 
and  brown.  2.  The  tit -lark,  with 
white  line  over  the  eyes.  3.  The  wood¬ 
lark,  with  the  wings  obliquely  variegated 
with  white.  4.  The  yellow-breafted  lark. 

5.  The  fnow-bird,  or  pied  chaffinch,  with 
rhe  tail  feathers  black,  except  the  three 
lateral  ones,  which  are  white. 

LARK-SPUR,  delphinium,  in  bota¬ 
ny.  See  Delphinium* 
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v  LARMIER,  in  architecture,  a  flat 
flquare  maffive  member  of  the  corniche, 
"between  she  cymatium  and  ovolo. 

LARUS,  the  gull,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  the  ah  feres  order  of  birds. 

LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  forms  the 
protuberance  ip  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  o:  the  neck,  called  pojaium  Adami  : 
it  is  termed  the  ’tend  of  the  trachea  arte- 
na,  bemg  more  prominent  in  men  than 
in  women,  it  principally,  confiflrs  ©f  five 
cartilages,  as  the  cartilago  thyroides,  cri- 
coxfes  twq  nmenoides,  and  the  epiglot¬ 
tis;  they  are  conne&ed  together  by  liga- 
■ments,  and  have  mufeies,  glands,  and 
membranes  belonging  to  them.  The  la- 
rym:  ferves  particularly  to  admit  and  let 
out  the  matter  of  refpiratio'n ;  and  the 
lolidity  of  its  pieces  hinders  not  only  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  but  alio  any  hard  thing, 
'which  wc  fwallow,  from  diiordering  this 
pallage.  The  glottis,  being  a  narrow  flit, 
modifies  the  air  we  breathe,  and  as  it  is 
very  eafily  dilated  and  contracted,  it 
forms  the  different  tones  of  the  voice,  by 
means  of  the  different  mnfcles  inferred  in 
the  cartiiagines  arytenoidete,  to  which 
the  other  mufeies,  both  proper  and  com¬ 
mon,  are  afliftants.  The  whole  larynx 
is  alio  of  ufe  in  deglutition,  bv  means  of 
its  connection  with  the-  os  hyoidcs,  to 
which  the  digaftric  mufeies  of  the  lower 
jaw  adhere,  which  mnfcles  raife  the  la¬ 
rynx  with  the  os  hyoides  every  time  we 
fwallow.  The  faculty  of  varying  and 
changing  the  tone  of  the  voice  depends 
on  the -flexibility  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  and  decreafes  in  proportion  as  we 
advance  in  age. 

LASERPITIUM,  Lafer-wort,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants. 

LASSITUDE,  Lajfirudo,  in  phyfic,  a 
morbid  fenfation  that  comes  on  fpontane- 
oufly  without  any  previous  motion,  excr- 
cife,  or  labour.  This  is  a  frequent  fymp- 
tom  in  acute  diftempers.  It  arises  either 
from  an  inc reads  of  bulk,  a  diminution 
of  proper  evacuation,  or  too  great  a  con- 
fumption  of  the  fluid  necelfary  to  maui- 
•tain  the  fpring  of  the  folids,  or  from  a 
vitiated  Leer  etion  of  that  juice.  The  re¬ 
medy  in  the  firff  is  evacuation,  and  in 
the  other  a  proper  diet,  or  fuch  alterative 
medicines  as  influence  fuch  a  fee reiion. 

LAST,  in  general,  lignifies  the  bur¬ 
den  or  load  of  a  (hip.  It  fignifies  alfo  a 
certain  meafure  of  fifh,  corn,  wool,  lea¬ 
ther,  8zc.  A  laft  of  cod-fifii,  white  her¬ 
rings,  meal,  and  afhes  for  foap,  is  twelve 
barrels  :  of  corn  or  rape-feed,  ten  quar¬ 
ters  ;  of  gun-powder,  twenty-four  b'ar- 
Vpg.  II  r. 
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rels  ;■  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades ;  of 
hides,  twelve  dozen  ;  of  leather,  twenty 
dickers ,  of  pitch  and  tar,  fourteen  bar¬ 
rels  ;  of  wood,  twelve  lacks ;  or"  ftock- 
filh,  one  thousand  ;  and  of  flax  or  fea¬ 
thers,  one  thoufand  and  feven  hundred 
pounds  weight. 

I, AST,  in  the  marfhes  of  Kent,  is 
applied  to  a  court  held  by  the  twenty- 
four  jurats,  in  which  orders  are  given  for 
the  impofing  and  levying  of  taxes  for 
preferving  the  faid  marfhes. 

_  LATERAN  COUNCILS,  thofe  coun¬ 
cils  held  in  the  Eafiiica  of  the  Latin  church 
at  Rome.  See  Council.  There  have  been 
five  councils  held  in  this  place,  viz.  in 
the  years  112,3,  nj 9,  1179,  iil5,  and 

1513- 

A  LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
the  qualifications  of  cardinals  whom  the 
pope  fends  as  legates  into  foreign  courts, 
who  are  called  legates  a  latere,  as  being 
afliftants  to  his  hoiinefs,  and  counfellors 
in  ordinary  :  thefe  are  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  three  other  legates,  being  fuch 
as  the  pope  commifilons  to  take  his  place 
in  councils,  and  fo  called  in  regard  that 
he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his 
favourites  and  confidants,  who  are  always 
a  latere ,  at  his  fide. 

X)E  LATERE,  legates  who  are  not 
cardinals,  but  yet  are  intruded  with  an 
apoftolical  legation. 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin, 
and  narrow  flip  of  wood,  ufed  to  nail  to 
the  rafters  of  a  room  or  ceiling,  in  order 
to  fuftain  the  covering.  Thefe  are  diftin- 
guiflled  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  of  which  t  hey  are 
made,  viz.  heart  of  oak,  fap  laths,  and 
deal  laths  ;  of  which  the  two  laft  are  ufed 
for  cielings  and  partitions,  and  the  fir  ft 
for  tiling  only. 

LATH-BRICKS,  bricks  much  longer 
than  ordinary,  ufed  in  head  of  laths,  for 
drying  malt :  for  which  purpofe  they  are 
extremely  proper,  as  not  being  liable  to 
catch  fire,  and  retaining  the  heat  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  wood  ;  fo  that  a  very 
fin  all  fire  will  ferve,  after  they  are  once 
heated. 

LATHE,  an  engine  ufed  m  turning 
wood,  ivory,  and  other  materials.  (See 
plate  XXVI.  fig.  1.)  It  is  compofedof 
two  legs  or  ftyles,  a  a .  which  are  com¬ 
monly  about  two  feet  ten  inches  high,  on 
the  upper  part  of  wb  eh  are  faftened  two 
pieces  of  wood,  ca  ohecks,  b,  b.  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon  :  between  thefe  are  two 
pieces  of  wood,  called  puppets,  r,  c, 
made  to  Hide  between  tne  checks,  and  to 
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be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  pleafure ; 
near  the  upper  end  of  one  of  thefe  pup¬ 
pets  is  fattened  a  ftrong  fpike  or  temper¬ 
ed  fteel,  d,  and  oppofite  to  it,  in  the 
other,  is  an  iron  lerew,  /';  by  thefe  the 
piece  to  be  turned  is  ill  trained,  and  is 
turned  round  by  means  of  the  firing  ni , 
put  round  it,  and  fattened  above  to  the 
pliable  pole  /,  and  underneath  to  the 
treddle  or  board,  i,  moved  with  the  foot : 
there  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood  between  the 
cheeks,  called  a  reft,  e,  whofe  office  is 
to  reft  the  tool  upon,  that  it  may  lie  in 
a  fteady  pofition  while  the  workman 
ufies  it. 

When  turners  perform  heavy  work, 
which  the  pole  and  treddle  will  not  com¬ 
mand,  they  ufe  inftead  of  thefe  a  wheel 
(fig.  z.)  which  is  turned  about  fometimes 
with  one,  and  fometimes  with  two  han¬ 
dles,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  work ; 
its  firing  hath  both  its  ends  neatly  faften- 
ed  together,  and  this  being  fixed  in  a 
groove  round  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and 
after  being  crofted,  put  round  a  groove 
in  the  work,  it  is  eafily  turned  round 
with  a  fwift  and  regular  motion.  This 
is  the  mod  expeditious  method  of  work¬ 
ing;  for  the  fpringing  up  of  the  pole 
makes  an  intermiffion  in  the  turning  of 
the  work,  but  with  the  wheel  it  always 
turns  the  fame  way,  f'o  that  the  tool  need 
never  be  taken  off,  unlefs  it  be  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  work  as  it  is  doing. 

Braziers,  who  turn  pots,  kettles,  8c c. 
have  their  lathe  made  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from  that  ufed  by  turners,  as  may 
be  feen  in  ftp.  2, 
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The  puppets  and  refts  are  much  ftrongcr 
than  thofe  ufed  by  the  turners  :  their 
edge-tools,  which  they  call  hooks,  are 
alio  of  a  different  ftiape  from  the  chiftels 
and  other  tools  ufed  by  turners,  as  maybe 
Been  j  bid.  marked  13  x,  B  2,  B  3,  being 
bent  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  cut¬ 
ting  end.  And  as  the  common  turners 
work  with  a  round  firing  made  of  gut, 
the  braziers  work  with  "a  flat  leather- 
thong,  which  wrapping  clofe  and  tight 
about  the  rowler  of  their  mandril,  com¬ 
mands  it  with  the  greater  eafe,  and  turns 
it  more  forcibly  about. 

Small  work  in  metal  is  turned  in  an 
iron  lathe,  called  a  turn-bench,  reprefent- 
ed;  in  fig.  4.  When  this  is  ufed,  it  is 
fixed  in  the  cnaps  01  a  vice,  and  the 
work  being  fitted  on  a  fmall  iron  axis, 
with  a  driil  barrel  fitted  upon  a  lquare 
Ilian  x.  near  tne  end  of  it,  the  workman 
tarns  it  round  with  a  drill-bow,  which 
hoicj>  in  iiis  Icit  hand,  while  he  forms 
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the  moulding  with  a  graver  or  other  tooA 
which  he  holds  in  his  right. 

In  turning  oval  or  rofe-work,  the  com¬ 
mon  turner's  lathe  mult  be  provided  with 
the  additional  parts  reprefented  in  fig.  5  • 
which  reprefents  the  whole  machine  with 
all  its  parts  ready  for  working;  A  being 
the  fore-puppet,  with  its  apparatus;  B, 
the  hinder-puppet;  C,  a  hollow  axis, 
turned  into  a  l'crew  fafhion,  to  dired  the 
weight  D,  by  means  of  the  nut  E  ;  and 
F,  the  fuppoft  of  the  tools,  which  may 
be  railed  or  lowered  at  pleafure. 

LATHE,  or  LETH,  as  ufed  in  Kent 
and  Suftex,  is  part  of  a  county,  contain¬ 
ing  three  or  four  hundreds. 

LATHRiEA,  great  tooth-wort,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling  pea,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

*  LATIMER,  (Hugh)  bifnop  of 
Winchefter,  one  of  the  firft  reformers  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Thirkefton,  in  Leicefterfhire,  about  the 
year  1470,  and  ftudied  at  Cambridge. 
Having  entered  into  prieft’s  orders,  he 
behaved  with  remarkable  warmth  and 
zeal  in  defence  of  popery  :  heard  with  the 
higheft  indignation  thole  who  were  turn¬ 
ed  the  novel  teachers,  and  inveighed 
publickly  and  privately  again  ft  the  re¬ 
formers.  In  fhort,  his  zeal  was  fo  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  univerfity  defied  him 
their  crofs-bearer  in  all  public  prsceflions  ; 
a  poft  which  he  difeharged  with  the  ut- 
moft  folemnity.  Among  the  favourers 
of  the  Reformation  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Eilney,  a  clergyman,  aiftinguilhed  by  his 
exemplary  piety  and'  humanity  ;  and  This 
gentleman  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Latimer,  whom  he  efteemed  on  account 
of  his  fincerity  and  honefty  of  heart,  he, 
as  opportunities  offered,  fuggefted  many 
things  to  him  about  corruptions  in  reli¬ 
gion  in  general,  and  exhorted,  him  to  lay 
afide  his  prejudices,  and  confider  with  an 
honefr  heart  the  objediqns  urged  againft 
the  dodrines  of  popery.  This  had  its 
defired  efFed,  and  Mr.  Latimer  no  fooner 
ceafed  being  a  zealous  papift,  than,  from 
the  fame  warmth  of  conftitution,  he  be¬ 
came  a  zealous  proteftant,  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  affiduous  in  making  converts, 
both  m  the  town  and  univerfity.  The 
firft  remarkable  oppofition  he  met  with 
was  oceafioned  by  a  courfe  of  fermons  he 
preached  before  the  univerfity,  during 
the  Chriftmas  holydays,  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticularly  infilled  on  the  great  abufe  of 
locking  up  the  feriptures  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  fhewed  that  true  religion 
4  W35 
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was  feated  in  the  heart ;  and  that,  In 
companion  with  it,  external  appoint¬ 
ments  were  of  no  value.  The  difcourfes 
occasioned  a  great  outcry.  Mr.  Latimer 
was  a  preacher  of  fome  eminence,  and 
began  to  difpiay  remarkable  addrefs  in 
adapting  his  difcourfes  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people.  The  clergy  now  thought 
it  high  time  to  oppofe  him  openly  ;  and 
Dr.  Buckingham,  prior  of  the  Black 
Friars,  appearing  in  the  pulpit  a  few 
Sundays  after,  with  great  pomp  and  pro¬ 
lixity  attempted  to  fhew  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  opinions,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  heretical  notion  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  fcriptures  in  Englifh.  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer  liflened  with  a  fecret  pleafure,  and 
afterwards  could  not  refill:  his  inclination 
to  expofe  this  folemn  trifler.  The  whole 
univerfity  met  together  on  Sunday,  when 
it  was  known  Mr.  Latimer  would  preach, 
and  juft  before  the  fermon  began,  prior 
Buckingham  entered  the  church,  and 
with  an  air  of  importance  feated  himfelf 
before  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Latimer,  with 
great  gravity,  recapitulated  the  learned 
dodtor’s  arguments,  placed  them  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  and  rallied  them  with 
fuch  a  flow  of  wit  and  good  humour, 
that  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  ill- 
nature  he  made  his  adversary  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  ridiculous.  Lie  then,  with 
great  addrefs,  appealed  to  the  people  on 
the  low  efteem  in  which  their  holy  guides 
had  always  held  their  underftandings ; 
expreffed  the  utmoft  offence  at  their  be¬ 
ing  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  and 
wifhed  his  honeft  countrymen  might  only 
have  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  till  they 
fiiewed  themfelves  fuch  fad  interpreters. 
He  concluded  his  difeourfe  on  a  few  ob- 
bervations  on  feripture  metaphors  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  his  fermon  had  fuch  an  effedt, 
that  the  prior  was  for  the  future  content¬ 
ed  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  rnonaftery. 
The  credit  of  the  proteftant  party  thus 
increaled  at  Cambridge,  while  Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  at  their  head.  The  popilh 
Clergy  and  the  heads  of  colleges  were 
alarmed  :  frequent  convocations  were 
held,  and  the  tutors  were  admonifhed  to 
have  a  ffcridt  eye  over  their  pupils ;  but 
Mr.  Latimer  continued  to  preach,  and 
hereby  to  fpread.  The  heads  of  the  po- 
piih  party  applied  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely, 
who  came  to  Cambridge,  and  wTas  con¬ 
tented  with  filencing  Mr.  Latimer.  But 
there  happened  to  be  then  a  proteftant 
prior  at  Cambridge  ?  this  was  Dr.  Barnes, 
of  the  Auftin  Friars,  which  being  exempt 
iroxu  the  episcopal  jurifdidtion,  iie  boldly 
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iieenfed  Mi*.  Latimer  to  preach  there* 
Thither  this  party  followed  him ;  and 
the  late  oppofition  having  greatly  excited 
the  curiofity  of  the  people,  the  friars 
chapel  was  boon  incapable  of  containing 
the  crowds  that  attended.  Among  others 
the  bifhop  of  Ely  w'as  frequently  one  of 
his  hearers,  and  had  the  ingenuity  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  one  of  the 
beft  preachers  he  had  ever  heard.  The 
credit  to  his  caufe,  which  our  preacher 
had  thus  gained  in  the  pulpit,  he  main¬ 
tained  out  of  it  by  a  holy  life.  Mr.  Bil- 
ney  and  he,  not  fatisfied  with  adling  un- 
exceptionably,  were  daily  giving  in  fian¬ 
ces  of  goodnefs,  which  malice  could  not 
fcandalize,  nor  envy  mifmterpret.  Their 
adverfaries,  impotent  themfelves,  and 
finding  their  diocefan  unwilling  to  exe- 
cute  their  purpofes,  now  carried  their 
complaints  to  Elenry  VIII.  who  expect¬ 
ing  to  have  his  divorce  ended  in  a  regular 
way  at  Rome,  took  care  to  obferve  all 
the  forms  of  civility  with  the  pope.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  court  was  eredted  by  cardinal 
Wolfey,  and  Tunftal  being  made  prefi- 
dent,  Bilney,  Latimer,  and  one  or  two 
more,  were  called  before  him.  Bilney 
was  prevailed  upon  to  recant,  and  as 
Tunftal  omitted  no  opportunities  of  fhew- 
ing  mercy,  Bilney  bore  his  faggot  and 
was  difmified.  The  reft  efcaped  on  ea- 
fier  terms ;  and  all  of  them  returning  to 
Cambridge,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  friends.  Bilney,  however, 
filled  with  remorfe,  grew  melancholy, 
and  three  years  after,  refolving  to  expiate 
his  abjuration,  went  to  Norfolk,  and 
preaching  publickly  again  ft  popery,  was 
executed  at  Norwich.  Bilney's  bufferings 
feemed  to  infpire  the  leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  at  Cambridge  with  new  cou¬ 
rage,  and  Mr.  Latimer  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  againft  a  proclamation  which 
had  been  juft  published,  forbidding  the 
ufe  of  the  Bible  in  Englifh,  and  other 
books  on  religious  fubjedts,  which  the 
king  received  with  temper  ;  and  loon  af¬ 
ter  Dr.  Butts,  the  king’s  phyfician,  be¬ 
ing  bent  to  Cambridge  to  promote  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  king’s  fupremacy, 
the  zeal  Mr.  Latimer  fhewed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  rivetted  him  in  the  royal  favour, 
and  he  obtained  a  benefice  in  Wilt  (hire, 
to  which  he  retired,  and  not  only  entered 
on  the  duty  of  his  parifii,  but  extended 
his  labours  throughout  the  country.  But 
the  clergy  being  boon  inflamed  againft 
him,  he  was  cited  by  Stokefley,  bifhop 
of  London,  to  appear  before  him,  and 
on  his  appealing  to  his  own  ordinary, 
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another  citation  was  obtained  out  of  the 
archbithop’s  court.  He  let  out  for  the 
capital  in  the  depth  of  winter,  under  a 
fcvere  fit  of  the  done  and  cholic.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  that  inflead  of  being 
examined,  as  expected,  about  bis  fer- 
mons,  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  iubfcribe,  de¬ 
claring  his  be.ief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
m  a  ties  for  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  of 
prayers  to  the  faints,  of  pilgrimages  to 
their  fepulchres,  See.  but  he  refuted  to 
fign  it,  and  was  difmifted  with  a  copy  of 
the  articles.  He  was  now  regularly  fent 
for  three  times  a  week,  and  tired  out 
with  the  molt  captious  queftions  ;  but  at 
length  a  (lop  was  put  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  by  an  order  from  the  king,  and  he 
was  foon  after  made  bifhop  of  Worcefler. 

It  was  then  ufual  for  the  bifhops  to  make 
prefents  to  the  king  of  a  purfe  of  gold 
on  New-Year’s-Day :  but  Latimer,  in¬ 
flead  of  the  purfe,  prefented  Henry  a 
New  Teflament,  in  which  was  a  leaf 
doubled  down  to  this  pafla^e,  cc  Whore- 
mongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge.” 
He  was  foon  after  fummoned  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  the  famous  a <ft  of  the  fix 
articles  being  pafied,  which  gave  an  uni- 
verikl  alarm  to  all  the  favourers  of  the 
Reformation,  he  refigned  his  fee,  and 
retired  into  the  country.  But  being  af¬ 
terwards  bruifed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  to  London  to  obtain 
the  aifillanceof  the  mod  fkilful  furgeons, 
when  having  lolt  his  patron  lord  Crom¬ 
well,  he  was  lent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  imprifoned  during  fix  years  :  but 
upon  the  change  of  the  government  un¬ 
der  Edward  VI.  was  let  at  liberty.  He 
might  now  have  refumed  his  fee,  but  this 
he  declined,  and  fpent  above  two  years 
with  archbifhop  Cranmer,  at  Lambeth, 
where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  hearing 
the  complaints  and  red  reding  the  injuries  ’ 
of  the  poor.  In  the  beginning  of  queen 
Mary’s  reign  he  was  cited  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  council ;  he  therefore  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately,  and  as  he  pafied  through 
Smithfield,  where  the  fuppofed  heretics 
were  ufually  burned,  faid  chearfully, 
“  This  place  has  long  groaned  for  me.” 
He  was  loaded  with  reproaches  by  the 
council,  and  fent  to  the  Tower,  where 
his  ufual  ehearfulnefs  did  not  foriake 
him  ,  lot  a  lei  v ant  leaving  his  apart¬ 
ment,  .  Mr.  Latimer  bid  him  teii  his  maf- 
ter,  that  if  he  did  not  take  better  care  of 
him,  he  Ihould  certainly  efcape  him. 
Lpon  this  mefiage  the  lieutenant,  with 
iinns  difeompofure  In  his  soHnteaanse, 
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came  to  defire  an  explanation,  when  Mr# 
Latimer  ar.fwered,  “  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you 
expeT  that  I  (hall  be  burnt ;  but  if  you 
do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire  this  frofty 
weather,  I  fhall  be  ftarved.”  At  length 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  who  were  prifoners 
in  the  fame  caufe,  were  fent  with  Lati¬ 
mer  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  hold  a  public 
difputaticn,  but  were  confined  in  the 
common  gaol,  and  denied  the  ufe  of 
books,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ;  and  the 
difpute  being  ended,  fentence  was  pafied 
upon  them,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  on  the  i<5th  of  October.  When 
he  and  Ridley  being  brought  to  a  fire, 
lighted  on  the  north  fide  of  Balio!  college, 
a  fermon  was  preached,  after  which  Mr. 
Latimer,  throwing  oft'  his  prifon  attire, 
appeared  in  a  Ihroud,  and  having  recom¬ 
mended  his  foul  to  God,  delivered  him- 
felf  to  the  executioner,  faying  to  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  London,  <c  We  fhall  this  day,, 
my  lord,  light  fuch  a  candle  in  England, 
as  fhall  never  be  extinguished,” 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firfi  fpoken 
in  Latrum,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  ; 
and  fiill  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church,  and 
among  many  of  the  learned.  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  principally  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  particularly  from  tire  Eoiic 
dialect  of  that  tongue,  though  it  has  a 
great  number  of  words  which  it  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci, 
Ofci,  and  other  ancient  people  of  Italy  ; 
and  ioreign  commerce  and  wars,  in  courfe 
of  time,  added  a  great  many  moi'e.  The 
Latin  is  a  firong  nei'vous  language,  pel'- 
fedtly  fuitable  to  the  chai'aEter  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  fpoke  it :  eve  have  frill  works  oi 
every  kind,  admirably  well  written  in  the 
Latin,  though  there  are  vaft  number's* 
loft.  The  Latin  is  more  figurative  than 
the  Englifh,  more  harmonious  than  the 
French,  lefs  copious  than  the  Greek,  lefs- 
pompous  than  the  Spenifh,  lefs  delicate 
than  the  Italian,  but  clofer  and  more 
nervous  than  any  of  them.  The  Latin 
tongue  was  for  a  while  coixfined  almofl 
wholly  within  the  walls  of  R.omc  ;  nor 
womd  the  Romans  allow  the  common  ufe 
of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  na¬ 
tions^  they  fubdued  ;  but,  by  degrees, 
they  in  time  became  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  its  being  generally  underftood, 
for  the  conveniency  of  commerce ;  and 
accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours  that  all 
the  nations  fubj'cdt  to  their  empire,  fhould 
be  united  by  one  common  language,  fo 
tnat  at  length  they  impoled  the  ufe  of  it, 
by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpofth  Af¬ 
ter  the  tranUation  of  the  feat  of  the  ern- 
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pire  from.  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  the 
emperors  of  the  End  being  always  defirous 
of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,, 
appointed  the  Latin  to  be  (till  ufed  ;  but 
at  length  neglecting  the  empire  of  the 
Weft,  they  abandoned  all  the  care  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char¬ 
lemagne  coming  to  the  empire  of  theWeli, 
revived  this  language ;  but  at  length  it  gave 
way,  and  the  French  took  place  of  the  La¬ 
tin.  The  Latin ,  however,  was  prodigioufly 
degenerated  ;  for  the  iucurfons  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  brought  an  inundation 
of  foreign  words  into  it.  But  that  was  not 
all  :  when  it  once  got  into  the  courts  of 
juftiee,  it  was  fill  worfe  handled;  till  at 
lafly  being  introduced  amongft  the  monks, 
it  was  debauched  to  that  degree,  that  it 
was  aimed  fcandalous  to  ufe  it.  In  this 
condition  it  was  found  .at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  when  Lud,  Vives,  Erafmus,  See.  be¬ 
gan  to  open  the  way  for  its  recovery, 
iince  which  time  endeavours  have  been 
ufed  to  retrieve  the  pure  Latinity  of  the 
Augufan  a^e.  See  Language. 

LATITAT,  ia  law,  a  writ  whereby 
all  men  in  perfonal  aflions  are  called  ori¬ 
ginally  to  the  king’s-bench  :  it  is  fo  call¬ 
ed,  as  the  defendant  is  fhppofed  to  lurk 
and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  of 
Middiefex  to  be  taken  by  bill ;  but  is 
gone  to  home  other  county,  to  the  fheriff 
of  which  this  writ  is  directed,  command¬ 
ing  him  to  apprehend  the  defendant 
there. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  place  from  the  equator, 
meafured  in  degrees,  minutes  and  feconds, 
upon  the  meridian  of  that  place  ;  and  is 
either  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the 
place  is  fituated  either  on  the  north  or 
fouth  fide  of  the  equator.  The  latitude 
of  a  place  is  always  equal  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon.  Eor 
the  method  of  finding  the  latitude  of  a 
place  from  obfervations  of  the  fun  or 
Ears,  fee  Obferuathn. 

Complement  of  the  LATITUDE,  in  geo¬ 
graphy,  is  the  number  of  degrees,  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  feconds,  which,  added  to  the 
latitude,  make  it  equal  to  po°.  Thus 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  38°  zi';  for  38°  z8;  added  to  51° 
32/  is  equal  to  90  °. 

The  complement  of  the  latitude  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  above  the  horizon,  or  the  angle  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  plane  of  the  equator 
and  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Circle  1  of  LATITUDE,  in  aflronomy, 
we  feeondaries  to  the  ecliptic,  or  circles 
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drawn  on  the  fphere  of  the  heaven,  per®., 
pendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  interfedt* 
ing  each  other  in  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 

LATITUDE  cf  a  far  or  planet ,  in 
aflronomy,  is  its  diflance  from  the  eclip¬ 
tic  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  mea¬ 
fured  on  the  circle  of  latitude  drawn, 
through  that  far  or  planet,  and  may  be 
either  north  or  fouth,  as  the  objedf  is 
fituated  either  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide: 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  ecliptic  is  drawn  on 
the  common  celefial  globes,  by  which 
we  may  fee  what  confellations  it  paf- 
fes  through ;  there  are  alfo  ufually  fix 
circles  of  latitude,  which  by  their  mutual 
interfeclions  flew  the  poles  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  as  well  as  divide  it  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  anlwerable  to  the  numbers  of 
months  in;  a  year.  From  what  has  been 
faid  it  appears,  that  we  muft  carefully 
cliftinguiih  the  different  notions  of  lati- 
tude,  when  applied  to  ftars  in  the  hea¬ 
ven,  or  places  on  the  earth  ;  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  latitude  in  aflronomy,  and  lati¬ 
tude  in  geography ;  for  in  the  heaven,  or 
upon  the  celeflial  globe,  it  is  the  difanca 
from  the  ecliptic;  but  upon  the  earth,  or 
upon  the  terreftriai  globe,  it  is  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  equator.  Indeed,  fome- 
times  we  confider  the  difance  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  from  the  celefial  equator  ; 
but  this  is  called  declination.  See  Decli¬ 
nation. 

The  latitude  of  a  planet  is  either  helio¬ 
centric,  or  geocentric. 

Heliocentric  LATITUDE  of  a  planet  is 
the  latitude  it  would  appear  in  to  a  fpec- 
tator  placed^p  the  fun. 

Geocentric LATITUDE  of  a  planet  is 
the  latitude  it  appears  in  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth. 

North  ascending  LATITUDE  of  the 
Moon,  when  fie  proceeds  from  the  amend¬ 
ing  node  towards  her  northern  limit,  Qt 
greatefl  elongation. 

North  defending  LATITUDE  is  whea 
the  moon  returns  from  her  northern  iirriit 
to  the  defeending  node. 

South  defeending  LATITUDE,  when 
fie  proceeds  from  the  defeending  node  to 
her  fouthern  limit. 

South  afe ending  LATITUDE,  when, 
fie  returns  from  her  fouthern  limit  to  her 
afeending  node. 

And  the  fame  things  hold  good  of  the 
other  planets. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of 
moderation,  with  regard  to  religious  opi¬ 
nions,  who  believes  there  is  a  latitude  in 
the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit, 
people  of  di&rent  psrfuafions. 
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LATTEN,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
the  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin,  and 
now  ufually  called  tin,  of  which  our 
mugs,  tea-canniders,  and  the  like,  are 
made.  The  method  of  preparing  thofe 
plates  of  tin,  as  they  are  called,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Plates  of  iron  are  prepared  of  a 
proper  thinnefs;  thefe  are  cut  into 
fquares  fitted  to  receive  the  tinning;  hut 
it  is  not  every  kind  of  iron  that  will  ferve 
for  this  purpofe,  but  only  fuch  as  is  mod 
diflenfible,  cafily  beating  out  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  thinnefs  when  hot,  and  malleable 
even  when  cold,  without  danger  of  flying 
to  pieces.  Of  this  the  Germans  have 
large  quantities,  which  they  always  felecft 
for  this  purpofe.  This  fort  of  iron  is  fir  ft 
formed  into  fquare  bars  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter;  thefe  they  beat  out  a  little  into 
fiatnefs,  and  then  cut  into  pieces,  which 
they  call  femelles  or  foies.  They  fold 
thefe  together,  and  having  made  them 
into  parcels,  containing  forty  pieces 
each,  they  beat  them  all  at  once  with  a 
hammer  which  weighs  fix  or  feven  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  When  they  have  done 
this,  the  principal  part  of  the  whole 
work  is  to  prepare  the  leaves,  now  beat 
out  to  a  proper  thinnefs,  fo  as  that  they 
fhall  readily  receive  the  tin  ;  for  if  there 
be  but  the  dualled  particle  of  duft  on 
them,  or  only  the  flighted:  ruft  in  any 
part,  the  tin  will  never  fix  there.  This 
fmoothingof  the  plates  may  be  brought 
about  by  filing  them  ;  but  that  would°be 
too  expenfive,  wherefore  they  do  it  by 
deeping  them  in  acid  waters.  Thus 
preparing  a  great  number  at  a  time,  they 
leave  them  in  this  liquor  till  the  furface 
is  a  little  preyed  upon  by  it,  and  then 
they  arefcowered  with  find,  which  makes 
them  very  fmooth  and  fine.  There  are 
other  methods  of  making  the  iron  rufl: ; 
but  whatever  method  is  ufed,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  neceffary  to  fcower  them  with  fand 
as  foon  as  it  is  done  ;  and  when  they  are 
tnus  cleaned,  they  mu  ft  be  immediately 
plunged  into  water,  to  prevent  their  ruff¬ 
ing  again  ;  and  they  are  to  be  left  in  this 
water  till  the  infiant.in  which  they  are 
to  be  tinned,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
workmen,  blanched.  The  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  part  of  the  operation  are 
called  blanchers,.  and  the  others,  who 
ufiift  at  the  cleaning  the  plates,  the  deal¬ 
ers.  The  Germans  ule  no  fort  of  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the 
tin,  more  than  the  keeping  it  always 
deeped  in  water  till  the  time;  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible. 
#tiey  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  a  fort  ©f 
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fuet,  which  is  ufually  two  inches  thicK, 
and  the  plate  mult  pafs  through  this  be-* 
fore  it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The 
fird  life  of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin 
from  burning;  as,  if  any  part  fhould 
take  fire,  the  fuet  would  moiften  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  primitive  date  again.  The 
blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  compounded 
matter.  It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour, 
and  the  whole  fee  ret  of  blanching  was 
found  to  lie  in  the  preparation  of  it; 
which  was  at  length  difeovered  to  confid 
only  in  the  firft  frying  ahd  burning  it. 
This  fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it 
the  colour,  but  puts  it  into  condition 
to  give  the  iron  a  difpofition  to  be  tin¬ 
ned,  which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  mud  alio  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat ;  for  if  it  is  not  hot 
enough,  it  will  not  dick  to  the  iron  ;  and 
if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too 
thin  a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  fede¬ 
ral  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and  purple, 
and  upon  the  whole,  will  have  a  cad  of 
yellow.  To  prevent  this,  by  knowing 
when  the  fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat, 
they  might  try  with  fmall  pieces  of  iron; 
but,  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them  to 
know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the 
iron  when  the  tin  is  at  a  different  dand¬ 
l'd  of  heat,  according  as  they  would  give 
it  a  thicker  or  a  thinner  coat.  Some¬ 
times  alio  they  give  the  plates  a  double 
layer,  as  they  would  have  them  very 
thickly  covered.  This  they  do  by  dip¬ 
ping  them  into  the  tin,  when  very  hot, 
tne  fird  time,  and  when  lefs  hot,  the  fe- 
cond.  1  lie  tin  which  is  to  give  the  fe- 
corn!  coat  mud  be  frefh  covered  with  fuet, 
and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not  pre¬ 
pared.  Phil.  PranJ.  No.  106. 
i  LA  FT£N  BRASS,  plates  of  milled 
orals,  reduced  to  different  thicknefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  uies  it  is  intended  for. 

LAL  US  Rectum t  in  conics,  the  fame 
with  parameter. 

LATUS  TRANS' VERSUM  of  the 
Hyperbola ,  a  right  line  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  vertices  of  the  two  oppofite 
feclions;  or  that  part  of  the  common 
axis  which  is  between  the  vertices  of  the 
upper  and  lower  cones. 

„  Sach  is  the  line  E  D  (plate  XXVII. 
fig.  I.)  where  alfo  I)  d  and  E  e  may  be 
the paiameters  or  latus  reffums  belonging 
to  the  two  oppofite  fedions  D  L  R  O 
and  O  E()R, 

I  o  tnis  latus  tranfverfum  anfwers  the 
longed  diameter  in  the  ellipfis,  which 

Apo  onius  calls  the  tranfverie  axis  or  dia¬ 
meter. 
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LATUS  PRIMARIUM,  a  right  line 
belonging  to  a  conic  feftion,  drawn 
through  the  vertex  of  the  feflion  of  the 
cone,  and  within  it,  as  the  line  E  E  or 
D  D,  fig.  i. 

LAVANDULA,  lavender,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  fhrubby  plant,  with  its  leaves  fet 
in  pair$,  the  (talks  lquare  when  young, 
and  round  when  grown  w'oody;  pro¬ 
ducing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  naked 
(pikes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of  which 
the  upper  lip  is  ereft  and  cloven,  the 
iovver  divided  into  three  roundifh  fegments. 

LAVANDULA  Minor  five  j 'pica ,  la¬ 
vender  with  oblong,  very  narrow,  fome- 
what  hoary,  undivided  leaves ;  a  na¬ 
tive  of  dry  gravelly  foils  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  flowering  in  July.  The  flowers 
of  lavender  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  to 
moft  people  agreeable,  and  a  bitterifli, 
warm,  fomewhat  pungent  tarte  :  the 
leaves  are  weaker,  and  lefs  grateful. 
They  are  often  employed  as  a  perfume  ; 
and  medicinally,  as  mild  Aimiflants  and 
corroborants,  in  vertigoes,  palfles,  tre¬ 
mors,  and  other  debilities  of  the  nervous 
fyAem,  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  flowers  are  fometirnes  taken  in  the 
form  of  conferve  ;  into  which  they  are 
reduced,  by  beating  them,  while  frefh, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  double-refined 
fugar.  Their  fragrance  is  iefs  injured  by 
beating  or  bruifmg  them  than  moft  of 
the  other  odoriferous  flowers,  but  is  ne~ 
verthelefs  eonfiderably  diminilhed  :  the 
flavour  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  much  lefs  de- 
Aruftible  kind.  Compound  fpirits  of  la¬ 
vender,  in  which  other  aromatics  are 
joined  to  the  lavender,  have  been  diflin- 
guilhed.  by  the  name  of  Englifh  or  palfy 
drops.  The  college  of  London  directs 
three  pints  of  the  Ample  fpirit  of  laven¬ 
der,  and  one  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary, 
to  be  digefted  on  half  an  ounce  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  half  an  once  of  nutmegs,  and  three 
drams  of  red  faunders,  as  a  colouring  in¬ 
gredient  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  or¬ 
ders  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine  to  be  drawn  over  from  three 
pounds  of  frelh  lavender  flowers,  one 
pound  of  thofe  of  rofemary,  and  three 
ounces  of  lemon-neei:  and  afterwards 
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three  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves, 
one  of  cubebs,  and  two  of  red  faunders, 
to  be  macerated  for  three  days  in  the 
diflilied  fpirit.  Thefe  preparations  are 
taken  internally,  on  fugar,  or  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  from  ten  to  an  hun¬ 
dred  drops,  and  ufed  externally  in  em¬ 
brocations,  &c. 
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LAVANDULA  Major  fi<ve  •vulgar 
broad  lavender,  with  longer,  wider and 
hoarier  leaves,  and  much  larger  fpikes, 
though  fmaller  flowers  :  common  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  among 
us.  The  name  fpike  is  applied  by  fo¬ 
reign  writers  to  this  fpecies,  by  fome  of 
ours  to  the  fir  A. 

*  L A U D  ( W illiam)  arch bifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  fon  of  a  clothier  of 
Reading,  in  Berkflure,  was  born  on  the 
7th  of  October  1573,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  In  1600  he  was  ordained  dea¬ 
con,  and  in  1601  pried.  In  1603  he 
was  chofeT  profbr  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  the  fame  year  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of  Devon- 
lhire.  In  1607  he  was  induded  into  the 
vicarage  of  Stanford  in  Northampton- 
(hire,  and  in  the  following  year  had 
North-Kii worth,  in  Leicefterlhire,  given 
him.  In  1608  he  took  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity,  and  the  fame  year  was 
made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Richard  Neal,  bi« 
ibop  of  Roche  Her.  After  feverai  other 
preferments,  he  was  in  i6zo  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Weftminfler,  and  the  next 
year  bilhop  of  St.  David’s.  In  16x6  he 
was  translated  to  the  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  made  dean  of  the  foyal  cha¬ 
pel ;  and  next  year  privy-counfellor  to 
his  majefly.  In  x6z8  he  was  tranilated 
to  the  fee  of  London  ;  and  in  1630  defi¬ 
ed  chancellor  of  Oxford.  From  this  time 
he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  adorn  that 
univerfity,  and  beginning  with  St.  John’s 
college,  where  he  was  educated,  built  all 
the  inner  quadrangle,  except  a  part  of 
the  fouth  fide.  He  then  ere  fled  that  ele¬ 
gant  pile  of  building  at  the  welt  end  of 
the  divinity  fchool,  in  which  is  the  con- 
vocation-houfe,  and  Selden’s  library.  He 
alfo  gave  the  univerfity,  at  feverai  times, 
one  thoufand  three  hundred  manuferipts 
in  various  languages,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  at  a  prodigious  expence.  After 
the  murder  of  the  dqke  of  Buckingham, 
Dr.  Laud  became  chief  favourite  to  kin?* 
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Charles  I.  which  whiift  it  augmented  his 
power  and  inte.reiT,  iacrcafed  the  envy 
and  hatred  he  had  railed  a  wain  ft  him. 
The  fuperAitious  ceremonies  he  ufed  in 
the  confepration  of  St.  Catherine  Cree 
church,  London,  the  6th  of  January 
1630-x,  gave  great  dilguA ;  and  his  zeal 
in  the  profecutions  carried  on  in  the  high 
commilflon  and  Aar-chamber  courts, 
againA  authors,  printers,  and  divines, 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  re- 
fentment.  But  the  profecution  of  the 
king’s  printers,  for  leaving  out  the  word 
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■mi  in  the  fevenfeh  commandment,  in  an 
■edition  of  the  Englifh  bibie,  gave  great 
offence,  though  it  was  doubtlefs  done 
'without  defigu.  In  1633  he  attended  the 
iking  into  Scotland,  and  was  fworn  a  pri- 
vy-counfelior  for  that  kingdom.  During 
his  flay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  refo- 
lution  of  bringing  that  church  to  an  ex  aft 
■conformity  with  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  fame  year  he  fucceeded  archbifhop 
Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  In 
1634,  and  the  following  year,  the  arch- 
bifhop,  by  his  vicar-general,  performed 
his  metropolitical  vititation,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  the  chr  jh -war  dens 
in  every  parifh  were  enjoined  to  remove 
the  communion  table  from  the  middle  to 
the  eafl  end  of  the  chancel,  altar-wife, 
the  ground  being  raifed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  to  fence  it  with  proper  rails.  On 
the  5th  of  February  1634-5,  he  was  put 
into  the  great  committee  of  trade,  and 
the  king’s  revenue  ;  on  the  4th  of  March 
following,  appointed  one  of  the  com  naif- 
doners  of  the  treafury;  and  on  the  6th 
of  March  1635-6,  he  received  the  ftaff  of 
lord  high-treafurer  of  England,  A  new 
parliament  being  fummoned,  met  the 
1  '3th  of  April  1640,  and  the  convocation 
the  day  following  :  but  the  commons 
launching  out  into  complaints  again  ft  the 
archbifhop,  and  infffling  upon  a  redrefs 
of  grievances  before  they  granted  any 
iupply,  the  parliament  v>as  diffolved  the 
7th  of  May.  The  convocation  however 
continued  fitting,  and  made  feventeen 
canons,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
archbifhop.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long 
parliament  he  was  attacked  on  account  of 
thole  canons,  and  they  being  condemned 
by  the  holife  of  commons  on  the  16 th  of 
December  1640,  £C  as  containing  many 
sc  things  contrary  to  the  king’s  preroga- 
c-  tive,  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  fla- 
ec  tutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of. 
s‘  parliament,  to  the  property  and  liberty 
c<  of  the  fubjedt,  and  tending  to  fedition, 
iC  and  of  dangerous  confequence he 
was,  on  the  18th  of  December,  accufed 
by  the  commons  of  high  treafon,  upon 
which  he  was  committed  to  tire  cultody 
■of  the  ulher  of  the  black  rod,  and  on  the 
if!  of  March  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  at  length  tried  before  the  home  of 
lords,  for  endeavouring  to  lubvcrt  the 
.laws,  and  to  overthrow  the  Proteflant 
religion,  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  f  rid  ay  the  10th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1^44-5.  in  the  7zd  year  of  his 
age.  This  learned  prelate  was  temperate 
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in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  Iris  private 
life ;  but  his  fondnefs  for  introducing 
new  ceremonies,  in  which  he  (hewed  "a 
hot  and  indifereet  zeal,  his  encouraging 
fports  on  Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel 
feverity  in  the  dar-ch  amber  and  high- 
commiffion  courts,  and  the  fury  with 
which  he  perfecuted  the  di (Tenters,  and 
all  who  prefumed  to  contradict  his  Senti¬ 
ments,  expofed  him  to  popular  hatred. 
Though  he  was  charged  with  a  defign  to 
introduce  Popery,  his  anfwer  to  Dr. 
Filher  was  the  belt  ever  printed  againfl 
that  religion. 

LAUDANUM,  a  preparation  of  o- 
pium.  See  the  article  Opium. 

DAVER,  a  facred  utenfil  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jer.ufalem ,  confiding  of  a  bafon, 
whence  they  drew  water  by  cocks. 

LAUNCH,  among  Tailors,  a  fort  of 
boat  ufed  by  the  French.  Italian,  and 
Spanish  (hips  ;  and  is  peculiar  to  thofe 
which  are  employed  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade,  being  better  fitted  for  the  ports  of 
that  Tea  than  a  long-boat,  than  which  it 
is  generally  much  longer,  and  more  flat- 
bottomed,  and  alfo  (harper  before. 

LAUNCHING  a  Ship  or  Boat,  pufh- 
ing  them  into  the  water  from  an  afeent. 

When  the  dips  of  the  ancients,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  Greece,  were  launched, 
they  were  ornamented  with  garlands  and 
flowers;  the  mariners  alfo  adorned  with 
crowns,  who  ihouted  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  and  other  exprefuons  of  mirth 
and  joy;  and  being  purified  by  a  pried, 
with  a  lighted  torch,  and  egg  and  brim- 
done,  or  after  Tome  other  manner,  were 
confecrated  to  the  god  whole  image  they 
bore.  In  the  launching  of  lhips  now-a- 
days,  the  fame  or  fimiiar  expreffions  of 
joy  and  feafting  are  ufed,  colours  are 
difplayed,  and  fbmetimes  mufic  per¬ 
formed. 

LAURA,  in  church-bidory,  a  name 
given  to  a  collection  of  little  cells,  at 
Tome  didance  from  each  other,  in  which 
the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  wiidernefs. 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  commu¬ 
nity,  but  each  monk  provided  for  him- 
felf  in  his  didind  cell.  The  mod  cele¬ 
brated  lauras  mentioned  in  ecclefiadical 
liidory  were  in  Paledine  ;  as  the  laura  of 
St.  Euthymius,  at  four  or  five  leagues 
di  dance  from  Jerufalem  ;  the  laura  of  St. 
Saba,  near  the  brook  Cedron  ;  the  laura 
of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jordan,  &c. 

LAUREATION,  in  the  univerfities 
of  Scotland,  fignifies  the  ad  of  taking 
the  degree  of  rnader  of  arts,  which  the 
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fluclents  are  permitted  to  do  after  four 
years  dudy. 

LAURENCE,  or  Canons  regular  of  St. 
Laurence,  a  religious  congregation  in 
France,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Benedict 

LAW  denotes  the  command  of  fome 
perfon  or  power,  whole  precept  carries 
along  with  it  the  reafon  of  obedience. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  l.th, 
which  flgnifies  the  lame  thing.  Thus 
the  commands  of  God,  a  city,  (hate,  or 
lovereign  power,  are  called  their  laws. 

As  all  human  actions  depend  upon  the 
will,  and  the  will  of  every  fingle  man  is 
different ;  therefore  to  preferve  decency 
and  order  among  mankind,  there  Ihould 
he  fome  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
gulated  ;  for  otherwife  it  could  not  but 
give  occafion  to  vad  confufions.  See 
Government . 

This  rule  or  law  is  nothing  but  a  de- 
tree,  by  which  the  fuperior  obliges  thole 
fubjecd  to  him  to  accommodate  their  ac¬ 
tions  to  the  directions  prefcribed  therein. 
But  that  a  law  may  exert  its  force  in  the 
Iminds  of  thole  to  whom  it  is  promulga¬ 
ted,  it- is  requifite  that  the  law-giver  and 
the  law  be  likewife  known.  The  legisla¬ 
tor  of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe.  No 
man  in  civil  Society  can  be  ignorant  who 
it  is  that  has  power  over  him  ;  and  of  the 
laws  he  has  notice  given  him,  by  a  pub¬ 
lication  plainly  and  properly  made,  in 
which  thefe  two  things  ought  to  be  afcer- 
tamed,  that  the  author  of  the  law  is  he 
who  hath  the  mpreme  authority  in  the 
community,  and  that  this  or  that  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  law.  The  fir fl  is 
known,  if  it  be  promulged  with  his  own 
mouth,  under  his  own  kand,  or  if  it  be 
done  by  proper  delegates  regularly  admit¬ 
ted  to  that  office  :  they  mud  be  thus  ju- 
dicioufly  executed,  and,  befides  that,  con¬ 
tain  nothing  derogatory  to  the  fovereign 
power.  As  to  the  true  fenfe,  after  the 
great  elf  plainncfs  ufecl  by  the  promulgers, 
an  explication  is  to  be  fought  of  the  le- 
gillator,  or  thofe  who  are  publickly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  judgment  according  to 
law.  See  Judve. 

Every  perfect  law  has  two  parts  ;  the 
one  directing  what  is  to  be  done,  or  omit¬ 
ted  ;  the  other  declaring  the  punilhment 
incurred,  by  negle&ing  to  do  what  is 
commanded,,  or  attempting  what  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  And  herein  all  the  force  of  law 
conlllts.  See  Punijhment . 

Law  may  be  divided,  with  refpect  to 
its  authors,  into  divine  and  human  :  the 
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former  may  be  confidered  as  two-fold, 
natural  or  moral,  and  pofitive.  Natural 
law  is  that  which  God  has  made  known 
to  mankind  by  the  light  of  natural  reafon. 
Pofitive  law  is  that  which  he  has  revealed 
by  his  prophets  ;  fuch  were  the  laws  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Jews  relating  to  the  divine 
worfhip  and  polity  peculiar  to  that  people. 

Civil  or  human  laws,  confidered  with 
refp^ff  to  the  legiflator’s  two  offices,  of 
judging  and  compelling,  may  be  divided 
into  didributive  and  penal.  Didributive 
law  is  that  which  gives  every  fubjedt 
what  properly  belongs  to  him,  forbidding 
^others  to  injure  him  either  in  his  privi¬ 
leges  or  property  :  and  penal  law7  is  that 
which  determines  or  appoints  what  pu- 
nifhments  fhall  be  inflicted  on  thole  who 
violate  the  didributive  laws ;  it  is  manda¬ 
tory,  and  (peaks  only  to  the  public  offi¬ 
cers,  or  magidrates.  The  law’s  of  any 
kingdom,  or  date,  flrd  began  with  the 
date  itfelf ;  and  if  we  confider  the  world 
as  one  univerfal  fociety,  or  Europe  as 
one  great  commonwealth,  the  law  by 
which  feparate  nations  are  governed,  with 
refpeft  to  treaties,  alliances,  the  fending 
ambafladors,  &c.  is  called  jus  gentium, 
or  the  law  of  nations;  but  when  it  is 
confidered  as  made  up  of  particular 
dates,  the  law  which  regulates  the  pub¬ 
lic  order  of  each  is  called  jus  publicum  % 
and  that  law  which  determines  the  pri¬ 
vate  rights  of  men  js  called  jus  civile,  or 
civil  law.  See  Civil  Law. 

The  laws  of  England  are  at  prefent 
divided  into  the  common  law,  vffiich  is 
the  mod  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  datute  law,  made  by  the  king  and 
both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  and  particu¬ 
lar  cudoms  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king'1" 
dom  :  but  our  laws  are  moie  largely  di¬ 
vided  into  the  crown  law ;  the  law  and 
cudom  of  parliament;  the  common  law; 
the  datut-i  law;  reafonable  cudoms  ;  the 
law  of  arms  ;  ecclefiadical  or  canon  law  ; 
the  civil  law ;  the  fored  law  ;  the  law  of 
marque  and  reprisals ;  the  law  of  mer¬ 
chants  ;  martial  law,  8zc.  See  Statute , 
Parliament ,  & C. 

Our  laws  have  great  refpedd  to  life, 
liberty,  freehold,  and  inheritance  ;  their 
ufe  is  to  lecure  the  continuance  of  thofe 
bleffings  we  enjoy  ;  and  they  have  there¬ 
fore  a  particular  relation  to  perforis  and 
their  edates,  to  crimes  and  mifdemean- 
ors,  &c.  See  Ejlate,  Crime ,  See. 

LAW  of  arms,  a  law  which  gives  pre¬ 
cepts  how  to  proclaim  a  war,  to  attack 
the  enemy,  and  to  punifli  offenders  in 
the  camp. 
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LAWS  of  Nature  or  Motion ,  in  phyfics, 
axioms  or  general  rules  of  motion  and 
reft,  oblerved  by  all  natural  bodies  in 
their  attions  on  one  another  ;  of  thefe 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  eftablifhed  the  three 
following. 

i,  All  bodies  continue  their  ftate  of 
reft  or  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line, 
till  they  are  made  to  change  that  ftate  by 
fome  external  force  imprefted  upon 
them. 

This  law  is  no  other  than  that  unrver- 
fal  property  of  bodies,  called  paffivenefs 
or  inactivity  :  whereby  they  endeavour  to 
continue  the  ftate  they  are  in,  whatever 
it  be.  Thus  a  top  only  ceafes  to  run 
round  on  account  of  the  refiftance  it 
meets  with  from  the  air,  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  plane  whereon  it  moves.  And 
a  pendulum,  when  left  to  vibrate  in  va¬ 
cuo,  where  there  is  nothing  to  ftop  it  but 
the  frhftion  arifing  from  the  motion  of  the 
pin  on  which  it  is  fufpended,  continues 
to  move  much  longer  than  in  the  open 
air. 

z.  The  change  of  motion,  produced 
in  any  body,  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  force  whereby  it  is  efteefted  ;  and  in 
the  fame  direction  wherein  that  force 
aefts. 

This  is  an  immediate  confequence  of 
this  axiom,  the  effeft  is  always  propor¬ 
tionable  to  its  caufe.  For  inftance,  if  a 
certain  force  produces  a  certain  motion, 
a  double  force  will  produce  double  the 
motion,  a  triple  force  triple  the  motion, 
Bzc.  If  a  body  is  in  motion,  and  has  a 
new  force  imprefted  on  it  in  the  direction 
wherein  it  moves,  it  will  receive  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  motion  proportional  to  the 
force  imprefted  ;  but  if  the  force  a<fts  con¬ 
trary  to  its  motion,  the  body  will  then 
lofe  a  proportional  part  of  its  motion  : 
again,  if  the  force  is  imprefted  obliquely, 
it  will  produce  a  new  direction  in  the 
motion  of  the  body,  more  or  iefs  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  former,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity  and  direction. 

3.  Re-a<ftion  is  always  contrary  and 
equal  to  adlion  ;  or  the  aftions  of  two 
bodies  upon  each  other  are  equal,  and  in 
contrary  directions. 

Thus,  fuppofe  a  ftone  or  other  load  to 
be  drawn  by  a  horfe ;  the  load  re-aefts 
upon  the  horfe  as  much  as  the  horfe  acts 
upon  the  load;  for  the  harnefs,  which  is 
ftretched  equally  between  them  both 
ways,  draws  the  horfe  towards  the  ftone 
as  much  as  it  does  the  ftone  towards  the 
horfe  ;  and  the  progreftive  motion  of  the 
horfe  is  as  much  retarded  by  the  load,  as 
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the  motion  of  the  load  Is  promoted  by 
the  endeavours  of  the  horfe. 

LAWN,  a  large  plain  in  a  park,  or 
adjoining  to  fome  grand  feat.  The  moft 
convenient  fituation  is  on  the  fouth  or 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  houfe.  If  the  lawn 
be  a  fquare,  three  avenues  may  break  out 
from  three  of  the  angles,  and  meet  in 
the  fourth  angle  oppofite  to  the  houff : 
it  may  be  bounded  with  walks  or  a  ftngle 
row  of  lime-fet  trees,  at  a  good  diftance 
from  one  another.  A  circle  is  a  good 
figure  for  a  lawn,  but  muft  break  off  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  againft  the  front.  A  tri¬ 
angle  is  a  very  proper  figure,  but  lhould 
be  obtufe  or  right-angled  next  the  front. 
Many  perfons  have  preferred  the  lime- 
tree  for  this  purpofe,  on  accouut  of  their 
regular  growth ;  but  as  the  leaves  of  this 
tree  often  change  their  colour,  and  begin 
to  fall  very  foon  in  the  autumn,  occauon- 
ing  a  great  litter  in  the  garden ;  and  from 
the  end  of  July  the  trees  make  but  an 
indifferent  appearance  ;  fo  they  are  not 
to  be  efteemed  for  thefe  plantations. 

The  elm,  oak,  beech,  and  chefnut, 
among  the  deciduous  trees,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  others,  as  they  keep  their 
leaves  late  in  autumn  :  and  thefe  are  all 
of  them  large-growing  trees,  fo  are  very 
proper  for  this  purpofe. 

If  there  are  fome  clumps  of  ever-green 
trees  intermixed  with  the  deciduous  trees 
in  this  plantation,  it  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  It,  efpecially  in  the  winter  fea- 
fon  :  the  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe  are, 
the  lord  Weymouth’s  pine,  the  ftlver 
and  fpruce  firs,  which  will  grow  faft, 
and  become  large  trees  :  and  as  the  two 
latter  forts  always  grow  pyramidically, 
fo  they  will  have  a  good  effeeft  to  the 
fight,  when  properly  dilpofed  with  the 
deciduous  trees  :  but  as  thefe  generally 
feather  out  their  branches  near  the 
ground,  they  lhould  be  planted  where 
they  do  not  obftru<ft  the  view  of  any  dif- 
tant  objeefts.  Miller's  Gardener's  Diff. 

LAXATIVE  MEDICINES,  fuch  as 
regard  either  the  belly  or  entire  habit, 
and  produce  this  effeeft  by  fome  foftening 
quality  that  takes  away  the  tenfity  of  the 
fibres,  and  facilitates  the  paflage  of  the 
contents  in  the  internal  tube.  \ 

LAY-BROTIIEPs.S,  among  the  Ro- 
manifts,  thofe  pious  but  illiterate  perfons 
who  devote  themfelves  in  fome  convent 
to  the  fervice  of  the  religious, 

LAY  LAND,  or  LEY  LAND,  in 
hufbandry,  fallow-ground,  or  fuch  as 
lies  untilled. 

LAY-MAN,  one  who  fellows  a  fecu- 
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Jar  employment,  or  has  not  entered  into 
holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender 
fhoots  or  twigs  of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in 
the  ground,  till  having  (truck  root,  they 
are  feparated  from  the  parent-tree,  and 
become  diftinCt  plants.  The  manner  of, 
performing  this  operation  is  as  follows. 

1.  Takefome  of  the  boughs,  and  lay 
them  into  the  ground  about  half  a  foot 
deep  in  fine  frefh  mould,  leaving  them 
with  the  end  of  the  layer  about  a  foot  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  out  of  the  ground,  and : 
keep  them  moift  during  the  (ummer-fea- 
ion,  and  they  will  probably  have  taken 
root,  and  be  fit  to  remote  in  autumn ; 
if  they  have  not  by  that  time  taken  root, 
and  they  muft  lie  longer. 

2.  Tie  a  piece  of  wire  hard  round  the 
bark  of  the  bough,  at  the  place  you  in¬ 
tend  to  lay  in  the  ground  ;  and  twift  the 
ends  of  the  wire,  lo  that  they  may  not 
■untie  ;  and  prick  the  place  above  the 
wire,  through  the  bark  with  an  awl  in 
feveral  places  ;  and  then  lay  it  in  the 
ground,  as  before  directed. 

3.  Cut  a  (lit  upwards  at  a  joint,  as  is 
praCtifed  in  laying  of  carnations,  which 
by  gardeners  is  called  tonguing  the  layers. 

4.  Twift  the  place  which  you  defign  to 
lay  in  the  ground  like  a  withy,  and  lay 
it  into  the  ground,  as  directed  in  the  firft 
way  of  laying. 

5.  Cut  a  place  round  about  the  bough 
that  is  defigned  to  be  laid,  an  inch  or 
two,  at  the  place  that  is  mod  convenient 
•to  lay  into  the  ground,  and  manage  it  as 
is  directed  in  the  firft  method  of  laying. 

The  feafon  for  laying  hardy  trees,  that 
fhed  their  leaves,  is  in  October ;  but  for 
filch  as  are  tender,  in  March ;  for  ever¬ 
greens,  June  or  Auguft  are  goad  fea- 
ibns. 

LAZARETTO,  or  LAZAR  HOUSE, 
a  public  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  the 
lick  poor ;  and  in  fome  countries  it  is  a 
detached  edifice  for  perfons  coming  from 
places  fufpeCted  of  the  plague,  to  per¬ 
form  quarantine  in. 

LAZULA,  or  LAPIS  LAZULI,  a 
fort  of  (lone,  from  whence  the  cele¬ 
brated  colour  called  ultramarine  is  made. 
This  is  one  of  the  ores  of  copper,  the 
bafts  of  which  is  a  debafed  cryftalline 
matter,  coloured  with  the  elegant  and 
beautiful  blue,  which  this  matter  gives  in 
our  experiment  to  all  alkaline  liquors. 
*t  is  a  very  hard  and  compact  (lone,  in- 
fomuch  as  to  come  into  the  rank  of  thofe 
that  take  a  high  poiifti,  and  are  not  li¬ 
able  to  be  fcratched  by  accidents  ;  and 
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therefore  is  worked  into  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  toys.  It  is  found  in  detached 
lumps  ufually  of  the  fize  of  a  man’s  fift, 
often  fmaller,  and  fometimes  of  four  or 
five  pounds  weight  :  it  is  never  covered 
with  any  coat  or  cruft,  but  refembles 
thofe  ftones  which  have  been  walked  off 
from  whole  ftrata,  and  lmoothed  or 
rounded  by  accidents  afterwards.  It  is 
of  a  naturally  fmooth,  and  glofiy  furface ; 
and  its  general  colour  is  the  elegant  co¬ 
lour  already  mentioned  ;  but  this  is  va¬ 
riegated  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  with 
fpots  or  clouds  of  white,  and  with  veins 
of  a  fine  Ihining  gold  colour.  It  has  thefie 
variegations,  in  different  degrees,  in  fe¬ 
veral  maffes,  and  in  general  moft  to  be 
valued,  as  it  has  lead;  of  them  ;  for 
though  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  they 
are  foreign  to  all  the  ufes  they  are  put  to, 
except  when  it  is  cut  as  a  gem.  The 
white  clouds  or  veins,  for  this  matter  is 
fometimes,  though  more  rarely,  difpofed 
of  in  the  laft  form,  are  ufually  of  a  dead 
and  opake  hue  ;  but  fometimes  they  are 
bright  and  pellucid  as  cryftal ;  this  laft 
ftate  of  them  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  (lone  :  the  yellow  ones  are  always 
bright  and  gloffy ;  they  have  been  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  be  veins  of  gold,  and 
the  done  has  been  thence  called  a  gold 
ore  ;  but  they  are  in  reality  only  marca- 
fite.  Sometimes  that  gold-like  matter  is 
not  difpofed  in  veins,  hut  in  fpots  and 
ftars,  and  in  this  caie  the  (lone  is  the  fap-r 
phire  of  the  ancients  ;  for  they  knew  the 
gem  we  call  the  (apphire  by  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  name,  calling  it  the  (ky-blue  beryl ; 
and  deferibing  what  they  meant  by  the 
word  fapphire  to  be  a  (lone,  opake,  of 
a  fine  blue,  and  .variegated  with  fpots  of 
a  gold  colour  in  form  of  ftars.  All  the 
variations  of  this  (lone  are  fubjeCt,  befides, 
to  other  accidental  foulneffes,  and  arc 
fometimes  debafed  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere 
common  blue  copper-colour.  The  lapis 
lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  hut  that  of  Afia  and  Africa,  in 
both  which  countries  it  is  frequent,  is 
vaftly  fuperior,  both  in  beauty  and  real 
value,  to  the  Bohemianand  German  kind, 
which  is  brought  too  often  to  us  in  its 
place. 

LEAD,  Saturn ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
pale  or  liyid  white  metal,  foon  lofing  its 
brightnefs  in  the  air,  and  contracting  a 
blackifh  or  greyifh  alh-colour ;  very  foft 
and  flexible  ;  unelaftic,  and  unfonorous  ; 
the  heavieft  of  all  metallic  bodies  but 
gold,  quickfilver,  and  platina  :  it  is  up? 
wards  ©f  eleven  times  heavier  than  an 
£  %  equal 
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equal  bulk  of  water.  It  melts  in  a  very  j 
ffn all  degree  of  fire,  long  before  it  grows 
red-hot  :  in  a  ftrong  red  heat  it  emits  vi¬ 
able  fumes.  It  lotes  of  its  malleability 
in  proportion  as  it  is  heated  :  by  nimble 
agitation,  when  it  is  juft  ready  to  melt, 
or  when  returning  from  a  fluid  to  a  con¬ 
fident  ffate,  it  maybe  divided  into  fmall 
grains,  or  powder.  Granulated  lead  is 
commonly  prepared,  by  pouring  the 
melted  metal  into  a  wooden  box  rubbed 
on  the  infide  with  chalk,  and  ftrongly 
flaking  it  till  it  fets  or  becomes  folid; 
when  large  quantities  are  prepared,  a 

wooden  trough  is  made  ufe  of.  It  is  form- 
*  0 

ed  into  round  granules  or  that,  by  pour¬ 
ing  ths  melted  lead  into  cold  water, 
through  a  perforated  plate ;  a  little  or- 
piment  being  added  to  the  metal  in  fuJjOn  5 
this  improves  its  hardnefs,  and  makes  it 
run  more  regularly  into  globules  without 
drawing  a  tail.  All  the  calces  and  fcoriag  of 
lead  vitrify  more  ealiiy  than  thofe  of  any 
other  metal :  expofed  to  a  moderately 
ftrong  fire,  they  quickly  run  into  a  tranf- 
parent  yellow'  glafs  This  glafs,  in  fu- 
fion,  powerfully  difolves  and  vitrifies, 
tlie  more  rcfradlory  metallic  calces  and 
earths;  and  unlefs  faturat.ed  with  thele 
kinds  of  additions,  corrodes  and  links 
through  the  common  crucible.  If  gold 
or.  fiiver  be  mixed  with  lead,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  the  lead  fcorifies,  ^as-it 
would  by  itfelf,  and  aril.es  to  the-  fur  face, 
ib  as  to  be  raked  of'  in  the  form  of  g!afs 
or  Ikharpe  ;  at  the  fame  time  carrvinv 
with  it  any  ini  perfect  metal  that  the  gold 
and  fiiver  had  been  mixed  with,  but  leav¬ 
ing  thofe  pgrfeft  metals  themfelves  un¬ 
hurt.  Hence  gold  and  fiiver  are  purified 
by  means  of  lead  from  admixtures' of  th* 
bafer  metals  ;  and  hence  lead  is  called  by 
the  chemifts,  balneum  Jolts  ■  &  lures,  la. 
•vacriim  regis  &  reg!n<zy  [apt  metallorurn , 
£:c.  The  litharge  met  with  in  the  flops 
Is  produced  in  thofe  works  where  gold 
and  fiiver  are  thus  purified;  and  con¬ 
tains  the  heterogeneous  metals  which  the 
gold  or  fiiver  had  been  mixed  with .  Lead 
expofed  for  borne  time  to  the  fteam  of 
vinegar  or  other  vegetable  acids,  is  gra¬ 
dually  corroded  into  a  white  calx,  which  is 
the  cerufs  or  white  lead  of  the  (hops. 
See  Gen* ff.  Lead  is  employed  for  various 
mechanic  ufes;*  as  in  thin  (fleets  for 
covering  buildings,  for  pipes,  pumps, 
citterns,-  featues,-  (hot,  bullets,  windows, 
for  fecuving  iron  Tars  in  hard  ftqnes,  for 
fundi y  kinds  of  large  VefifeL  for  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  many  other  mechanic  pur- 
pqfies.  It  has  been  obferyed  that  plants 
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do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  leaden,  as  in 
earthen  and  wooden  vetlcls.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  ufes  in  the  chemical  arts  are,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  vitrification  of  earthy  and 
ftony  matters,  in  the  making  of  glafs, 
or  in  the  fmelting  of  ores,  or  in  the. 
glazing  of  earthen  vetlels  ;  for  the  re¬ 
fining  of  gold  and  fiiver  ;  for  the  eliqua-  ' 
tion  of  fiiver  from  copper ;  for  forming 
with  oil  the  bafis  of  varnifhes  and  paints,* 

I  he  eflefhs  of  lead  on  the  human  body 
are  dangerous  :  thofe  who  are  expofed  to 
its  vapours  in  ’he  fire,  and  even  thofe 
who  grind  its  calces,  minium,  cerufs,  and 
lithaige,  for  the  painters  are  fubjtft  to 
violent  gripes  and  conftipations  of  the 
bowels,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  and 
other  disorders.  Much  more  hurtful  is 
the  internal  ufe  of  lead  corroded  or  dif- 
folved  by  acids,  as  cerufs,  faccharum  fa- 
turni,  the  folution  in  vinegar  called  ace- 
turn  lithargyrii,  or  the  tinfture  drawn 
from  the  faccharum,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
commonly  called  tinctura  antiphthifica. 
The  faturnine  preparations  are  app'ied 
externally  with  fafety,  as  coolers,  re¬ 
pellents,  and  deficcatives  :  its  calces, 
diftblved  in  oils,  form  the  bafis  of 
mod  of  the  officinal  plaflers.  Culinary 
vetlels,  lined  with  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead,  which  is  the  ufual  tinning,  are  apt 
to  communicate  to  acid  foods  pernicious 
qualities,  and  require '  to  be  ufed  with 
great  precaution.  Lead  is  fometimes 
found  in  the  earth  native,  or  in  its  me¬ 
tallic  form,  though  very  rarely  pure.  Its 
common  crys ■  are  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
lead  itfelf,  an  cl 'appear  competed  of  cubes 
or  parallclopipedi,  fometimes  large  arid 
regular,  fometimes  irregular  and  final]; 
There  are  lead  ores  alfo  of  a  white, 
greyhh,  or  grecnifh  colour,  and  prif- 
matic  figure  ;  but  thefe  are  rarely  met 
with.  The  ores  of  fiiver,  copper,  apd 
other  metals,  except  tin  and  iron,  have 
often  a  lead  ore  intermixed.  The  lead 
is  extracted  by  fufion  in  com  aft  with  the 
fuel ;  the  furnace  being  (efficiently  he-ated 
with  wood  or  charcoal,  the  powdered  ore 
is  thrown  in  by  degrees,  and  frefh  fuel 
and  ore  occafionally  iupplied  :  the  lead, 
revived  by  the  inflammable  m tetter  of  the 
coals,-  runs  down  into  a  baton  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furnace  ;  from  whence  it  is 
laded  out,  and'cafl  into  iron  mould,  into 
large  m  a  ties,  called  pigs  of  lead.  All 
the. common  lead  ores  contain  fomc  film 
and  copper. 

LE  AF,  a  part  of  a  plant,  commonly 
very  thin,  and  flat,  growing  in  the  fpringy 
and  falling  oft  in  autumn,  Though  ther$ 
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are  feme  plants  without  leaves,  as  truffles 
and  mufbrooms. 

The  diflimfiion  of  leaves,  made  by 
thole  who  have  written  on  botany,  are 
the  following. 

A  fimple  leaf  is  that  which  is  not  di¬ 
vided  to  the  middle. 

A  compound  leaf  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  parts,  each  refcmbling  a  fimple  leaf, 
as  in  liquorice,  &c. 

A  digitated  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  parts,  all  of  which 
meet  together  at  the  tail,  as  in  the  hemp, 
black  hellebore,  &c. 

A  trifoliated  leaf  is  a  digitated  leaf,  con- 
filling  of  three  fingers,  as  the  trefoil, 
Sec. 

A  quinquefoliated  leaf  is  a  digitated 
leaf,  confiding  of  five  fingers,  as  in  the 
quinque  folium. 

A  pennated  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf 
divided  into  feveral  parts,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  lobe,  placed  along  the  middle 
I'ib,  either  alternately,  or  by  pairs.  When 
the  middle  rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd 
lobe,  it  is  faid  to  be  unequally  pennated, 
as  in  the  goats  rue,  Sec.  and  equally  pen¬ 
nated,  when  it  is  not  terminated  bv  an 
odd  lobe,  as  in  the  caffla  ;  when  the 
lobes  are  all  near'y  of  the  fame  form  and 
bignefs,  it  is  called  an  uniform  pennated. 
Jeaf,  as  ia  the  liquorice ;  when  they  are 
not  fo,  it  is  faid  to  be  difForm,  as  in  the 
agrimonia. 

A  winged  leaf,  is,  as  it  were,  divide  d 
into  feveral  pennated  leaves,  as  in  the 
orobus,  Sec. 

A  ramofe  leaf  is  that  which  is  ftill 
farther  dividei  than  the  winged  leaf,  as 
in  the  ofmund  royal,  female  fern,  Sec- 

An  entire  leaf  or  lobe  is  that  which  has 
no  divifion  on  its  edges,  as  in  the  apple- 
tree,  &c. 

A  fin ua ted  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut 
about  the  edges  into  feveral  long  feg- 
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meats,  as  in  common  mallows. 

A  ierrated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut 
about  the  edges  into  feveral  acute  feg- 
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ments,  refembiing  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  as 
in  the  nettle,  &c. 

A  crenated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut 
about  the  edges  into  feveral  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  as  in  the  beteny,  Sec. 

A  laciniated  or  jagged'  leaf  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into  feveral 
pretty  deep  portions,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  as  in'  the  horned  poppy,  Sec. 
Mlhrs  Gardener*  Dictionary. 

The  leaves  of  plants  are  of  the  utmofi 
confequence  to  the  life  of  the  whole.  Air 
evidently  pafles  in  at  the  leaves,  and  goes 
through  the  whole  plant,  and  out  again 
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at  the  roots.  If  the  leaves  have  no  air, 
the  whole  plant  will  die,  as  is  eafily 
proved  by  the  air-pump ;  but  in  thefe 
experiments,  if  the  leaves  be  left  on  the 
outfide  of  the  receiver,  and  parted  by  a 
hole  cemented  with  wax,  and  have  air, 
the  plant  will  thrive,  and  grow,  though, 
its  roots  and  (talk  are  kept  in  vacuo  ia 
water.  The  leaves  of  plants  perform  the 
neceffary  work  of  altering  the  water  re¬ 
ceived  in  at  the  roots,  into  the  nature  of 
the  juices  of  the  plant  e,  and  hence  it  is, 
that  the  life  of  the  plants  depends  fo  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  leaves.  The  huf- 
bandman  often  buffers  for  want  of  this 
knowledge.  A  crop  of  faintfoin  is  a  very 
valuable  thing,  and  its  root  being  peren¬ 
nial,  will  yield  him  increafe  many  years; 
but  it  is  often  debtroyed  at  firft ,  by  buffer¬ 
ing  it  to  be  indifcreetly  fed  upon  by  the 
fheep,  which  eating  up  all  the  leaves,  the 
root  remains  without  the  means  of  a  fup- 
ply  of  air,  and  the  whole  perifhes.- 
Leaves  being  thus  neceffary  to  plants, 
nature  has,  in  all  perennial  plants,  pro¬ 
vided  a  reverfionary  flock  of  them.  The 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  always  formed 
in  autumn,  though  they  are  not  unfolded 
till  the  following  fpring.  They  then 
open  and  increafe  gradually,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  motion  of  the  fap,  and  the 
quantity  of  pabulum  it  then  receives  to 
be.  circulated.  Thefe  leaves  may  alfo, 
though  not  wholly  appearing  out  of  the 
bud,  be  fuffeient  for  the  extremely  final! 
motion  of  life,  which  the  fap  of  peren¬ 
nial  ‘plants,  that  drop  their  leaves,  has 
in  winter.  Tull's  Horfe-bcei?!*  Hu/bandry . 

The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  wool¬ 
len  cloth  that  has  been  previoufiy  boiled 
with  a  folution  of  alum  and  tartar  :  weld 
in  particular  affords  a  fine  yellow,  and  is 
commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe 
by  the  dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large 
quantity  in  fome  parts  of  England. 
There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow. 
Mr.  Hellot  obferves,  in  his  Art  deTeindre , 
that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  wTich 
on  being  chewed  difeover  a  flight  affrin- 
gency,  as  the  leaves  of  the  almond, 
peach,  and  pear-trees,  abb  bark,  efpe- 
cialiy  that  taken  off  after  the  firfi  riling 
of  the  fap  in  fpring,  the  roots  of  wild 
patience,  Sec.  yield  durable  yellows, 
more  or  lefs  beautiful,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  conti¬ 
nued,  and  the  proportions  of  alum  and 
tartar  in  the  preparatory  liquor. 

LEAGUE,  a  measure  of  length,  con¬ 
taining  more  or  lefs  geometrical  paces, 

according 
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according  to  the  different  ufages  and  cuf- 
Somsof  countries.  A  league  at  fta,  where 
it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us,  being  a  land  mea¬ 
sure  moftiy  peculiar  to  the  French  and 
Germans,'  contains  three  thoufand  geo¬ 
metrical  paces,  or  three  English  miles. 
The  French  league  fometimes  contains 
the  fame  meafure,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
France  it  conlifls  of  three  thoufand  five 
liundred  paces  :  the  mean  or  common 
league  confifts  of  two  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  and  the  little  league  of  two 
thoufand.  The  Spanifh  leagues  are  larger 
than  the  French,  feventeen  Spanifh  leagues 
making  a  degree,  or  twenty  French 
leagues,  or  fixty-nine  and  an  half  Eng- 
liih  ftatute  miles.  The  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
man  le  agues  contain  each  four  geographi¬ 
cal  miles.  The  Perfian  leagues  are  pretty 
near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  ;  that  is,  they  are  equal  to  four  Ita¬ 
lian  miles  ;  which  is  pretty  near  to  what 
Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the  Perfian 
parafang,  which  contained  thirty  fladia, 
eight  whereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make 
a  mile. 

League  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  con¬ 
federacy  between  princes  and  hates  for 
their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking  fome 
common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
fdves. 

LEAK,  among  failors,  a  cranny  or 
hole  through  which  water  enters  into  a 
-ihip  either  through  her  deck  or  fides. 

LEAKAGE,  the  hate  of  a  veffel  that 
leaks,  or  lets  water,  or  other  liquor, 
ouze  In  or  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,'  an  allowance 
of  12,  per  cent,  in  the  cufhoms,  allowed 
■to  importers  of  wines  for  the  wafle  and 
damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  padage  :  an  a  lowance'of  tw@  barrels 
sn  twenty-two  is  alfo  made  to  the  brewers 
of  ale  and  beer,  by  the  excife-office. 

LEAP-YEAR,  the  fame  with  bifiex- 
tile.  See  Bijjexulc. 

LEASE,  in  law,  a  demife  or  letting 
of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  un¬ 
to  another  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at 
will,  for  a  rent  referved. 

LEASE  and  RELEASE,  as  ufed  in 
our  lawq  fignifies  a  certain  inhrurnent,  in 
writing,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  right 
or  intereh  in  lands  and  tenements  in  fee 
to  another. 

LEASH,  among  fportfmen,  denotes 
three  creatures  of  any  kind;  but  chiefly 
greyhounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and  harew 
The  term  leafh  alto  flgnifics  a  line  to  hold 
in  a  hunting  dog;  and  a  fmall  long  thong 
of  leather,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his 
hawk. 
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LEATHER,  the  fkin  of  feveral  kinds' 
of  beads  dreffed  and  prepared  for  the  ufe 
of  the  various  manufacturers,  wbofe  buft- 
nefs  is  to  make  them  up.  The  butcher 
and  others,  who  flay  off  their  hides  or 
fkin,  difpofe  of  them  raw  or  faited  to  the 
tanner  and  tawer,  and  they  to  the  fha- 
moy,  morocco,  and  other  kind  of  leather- 
dreflers,  who  prepare  them  according  to 
their  refpedtive  arts,  in  order  to  difpofe 
of  them  among  the  curriers,  glovers, 
harnefs-makers,  coach-makers,  fadlers, 
breeches  -  makers,  gilt  -  leather  -  makers, 
chair-makers,  fhoe-makers,  book-bind¬ 
ers,  and  all  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
article  of  leather.  The  three  principal 
aflortments  of  leather  are  tanned  or  taw¬ 
ed,  and  oil  and  alum-leather;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed,  with  great  truth,  that  the 
Ikins  of  our  own  production,  and  thofe 
imported  from  our  colonies,  when  dreffed 
in  this  kingdom,  make  the  beft  leather 
in  the  world,  and  that  therefore  this  is  an 
article  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  of 
the  nation. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  four  dough, 
ufed  to  ferment  and  render  light  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  dough  or  pafle. 

LECT1CA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
vehicle  in  which  people  were  carried  in  a 
reclining  pofvure. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  art 
order  of  preachers  in^  parifh  churches,  dif- 
tindt  from  the  rector  or  vicar.  They  are 
chofen  by  the  veflry,  or  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  pariih,  and  are  ufualiy  the  after¬ 
noon  preachers. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  where¬ 
in  merchants  enter  their  accounts.  See 
Book-Keeping. 

LEE,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part 
of  the  hemifphere  to  which  the  wind 
blows,  in  opposition  to  the  weather  or 
windward  fide.  This  expreflion  however 
is  only  ufed  in  a  fhip,  when  the  wind 
erodes  the  line  of  her  conrfe  at  a  greater 
or  lefs  angle  ;  2nd  hence 

Under  the  LEE,  implies  farther  to  lee¬ 
ward,  or  farther  from  that  part  of  the 
horizon  from  which  the  wind  blows ; 

clS? 

Under  ihe  LEE  *f  the  JJ:ore,  5.  e.  at  a 
fhort  diftance  from  that  fhore  which  lies 
to  the  windward,  or  from  the  land  where 
the  wind  blows  from.  This  phrafe  is 
commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fituation 
of  a  fhip  or  boat  which  may  be  anchored, 
or  failing  under  the  weather  fhore,  where 
there  is  always  fmoother  water  and  lefs 
danger  of  heavy  feas  than  at  a  great  dif¬ 
tance  from  it. 

Ike 
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The  band  appears  under  our  LEE,  i.  e. 
at  fome-diftance  from  a  fhrip  on  that  fide 
to  which  the  wind  bloweth,  as  it  thwarts 
her  way  :  and  hence 

To  LEE-WARD,  towards  that  part 
of  the  hemifphere  which  lies  under  the 
lee,  or  to  which  the  wind  bloweth. 

LEE-WAY  is  the  angle  that  the 
rhumb-line,  upon  which  the  fhip  endea¬ 
vours  to  fail,  makes  with  the  rhumb 
upon  which  fhe  really  fails.  This  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or 
large  of  the  fea,  when  fhe  lies  to  the 
windward,  or  is  clofe  hauled ;  which 
caufes  her  to  fall  off  and  glide  f de-ways 
from  the  point  of  the  com  pals  fhe  capes 
at.  Thus,  let  NES  W  (plate  XXVII. 
fig.  2.)  reprefent  the  compafs,  and  fup- 
pofe  a  flip  at  C  capes  at,  or  endeavours 
to  fail  upon  the  rhumb  C  a,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  furge  of  the  fea 
Ihe  is  obliged  to  fall  off,  and  make  her 
way  good  upon  the  rhumb  C  b  ;  then  the 
angle  a  C  b  is  the  lee-way  :  and  if  that 
angle  be  equal  to  one  point,  the  flip  is 
laid  to  make  one  point  lee-way  ;  or  if 
equal  to  two  points,  the  fhip  is  faid  to 
make  two  points  lee-way,  & c. 

The  quantity  of  this  angle  is  very  un¬ 
certain  ;  becaufe  fome  flips,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  fail,  and  with  the  fame 
gale,  will  make  mom  Ice -way  than 
others ;  it  depending  much  upon  the 
mould  and  trim  of  the  fhip,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  that  fhe  draws.  How- 
cver,  the  common  allowances  made  for 
lee-way,  are  thefe  :  i.  If  the  flip  be 
clofe  hauled,  has  all  her  fails  fet,  the 
•water  fmooth,  and  a  moderate  gale  of 
wind,  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  make  little  or  no 
lee-way.  a.  If  it  blow  fo  frefh,  as  to 
caufe  the  fmall  fails  to  be  handed,  it  is 
ulual  to  allow  one  point.  3.  If  it  blow 
-  fo  hard  that  the  tops  muff  be  clofe  reeft, 
the  fhip  then  makes  about  two  points  lee¬ 
way.  4.  If  one  topfail  muff  be  handed, 
it  is  common  to  allow  two  and  three 
quarters  or  three  points  lee-way.  5. 
When  both  topfails  muff  be  handed,  they 
allow  about  four  points  lee-way.  <5. 
When  it  blows  fo  hard  as  to  occauon  the 
fcre-courfe  to  be  handed,  the  allowance 
is  between  five  and  half  and  fix  points. 
7.  When  both  main  and  fore-courfes 
muff  be  handed,  then  fix,  or  fix  and 
a  half  points  mu!l  be  allowed  for  her  lee¬ 
way.  8.  When  the  mizzen  is  handed, 
and  the  fhip  is  trying  a,  hull,  fhe  then 
makes  her  way  good  about  one  point  be¬ 
fore  the  beam,  that  is,  about  feven  points 
iee-way. 
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*  LEE  (Nathan 1  el)  an  EnglifS 
dramatic  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  educated  under  Dr.  Bufby,  "at 
Weflminffer-fchool,  from  whence  he  was 
fent  in  1  <568  to  Trinity- college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  not  fucceeding.  to  a  fellow- 
fhip,  he  left  the  univerfity  and  went  to 
court,  where  alfo  meeting  with  difap- 
pointment,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  pen, 
and  wrote  feveral  plays  with  fuccefs.  He 
then  tried  his  talents  at  acting,  but  with¬ 
out  applaufe.  He  was  not  only  negligent 
of  oeconomy,  but  fo  rakifhly  extravagant, 
as  to  be  frequently  plunged  into  the  low- 
elf  depth  of  mifery.  At  length  becoming 
difordered  in  his  fenfes,  he  was  confined 
in  the  hofpital  of  Bethlem,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  four  years  ;  after  which  he  wrote 
his  Princefsof  Cleves,  and  The  Maffacre 
of  Paris,  but  was  never  perfectly  recover¬ 
ed,  and  was  reduced  fo  low,  that  his 
chief  dependence  was  a  weekly  ffipend  of 
ten  (hillings  from  the  Theatre  Royal. 
He  died  in  1690,  in  a  drunken  frolick 
by  night  in  the  ffreet.  He  wrote  eleven 
plays,  in  fome  of  which  he  was  affiffed 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  all  of  them  were 
atfed  with  applaufe. 

LEECH,  Hirudo ,  in  zoology.  See 
H'lrudo. 

*  LEEDS.,  a  large  town  in  Yorklhire, 
with  two  markets  on  Tusfdavs  and  Sa¬ 
turdays,  and  two  fairs  on  July  10,  for 
horfes  and  hard-ware;  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  It  was  made  a  corporation  by 
charter,  by  king  Charles  I.  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  one  chief  alderman,  nine 
burgefTes,  and  twenty  afliffants  ;  and  was 
again  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  with  the  title  of  a  mayor,  twelve  al¬ 
dermen,  and  twenty-four  afTKiants.  It 
drives  a  great  trade  in  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  markets  are  large  for 
cloth,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  It  has 
three  churches,  aud  was  once  the  feat  of 
the  kings  of  Northumberland.  It  Bands 
on  the  river  Air,  over  which  there  is  a 
Bone  bridge.  John  Harrifon,  Efq;  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  this  town,  in  1626, 
for  he  built  a  fine  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Fvangelift,  endowed  it  with 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  ten  pounds  a 
year  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  alfo  a  houfe  for 
the  minifter.  He  built  an  hofpital  for 
old  perfons  who  had  been  induftrious, 
and  of  good  converfation,  which  he  en¬ 
dowed  with  eighty  pounds  a  year,  to 
which  he  added  a  chapel  with  ten  pounds 
a  year,  for  the  mailer  to  read  prayers  in. 
He  alio  built  a  free-fehool,  and  added  a 
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library  thereto.  He  erected  a  flaiely 
crofs  for  the  conveniency  of  the  market, 
and  left  the  refidue  of  his  eftate,  being 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  in  truft  for  fuch  of 
His  relations  who  fhould  fall  to  decay. 
Heeds  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  twenty-five  miles  weH-fouth-weH 
of  York,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix 
irorth  of  London. 

LEEK,  a  garden  plant,  called  by  bo- 
tanifls  porrum.  See  the  article  Porrum. 

Leeks  are  commonly  Town  along  with 
onions;  the  onions  growing  up  firft  are 
pulled  up,  fo  that  the  leeks  have  room  to 
grow  to  their  full  fize. 

LEES,  the  more  grofs  and  ponderous 
parts  of  liquors,  which,  being  feparated 
jby  fermentation,  fall  to  the  bottom. 

LEET,  Lcta ,  a  final!  court  held  with¬ 
in  a  manor,  and  called  the  king’s  court, 
fcecaufe  its  authority  to  punifh  offences 
originally,  belonged  to  the  crown,  from 
whence  it  derived  to  inferior  perfons.  See 
Court-Leet. 

LEG,  Crus,  in  anatomy,  includes  the 
whole  of  the  lower  extremities,  from  the 
©s  innominatum  to  the  toes,  being  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  the  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot.  See  Thigh  and  Foot. 

The  leg  confirts  of  three  bones,  the 
tibia,  fibula,  and  rotula.  The  tibia  is  a 
long,  thick,  triangular  bone,  iiiuated  at 
the  anterior  internal  part  of  the  leg,  and 
continued  nearly  in  a  Hraight  line  from 
the  thigh  bone,  to  fupport  the  whole  fu- 
perior  fabric.  The  fibula  is  the  fimail 
long  bone,  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg,  op- 
pofite  to  the  external  angle  of  the  tibia, 
being  irregularly  triangular.  This  bone 
lerves  chiefly  for  the  origin  and  infertion 
of  mufclcs,  and  for  the  more  firm  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  foot.  The  rotula  is  the 
l'mail  flat  bone  fi  mated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee. 

LEGACY,  any  thing  that  is  particu¬ 
larly  given  or  bequeathed  by  a  lalfc  will 
and  teftament. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  orbifhop,  whom 
the  pope  fends  as  his  ambaflador  to  fove- 
reign  princes.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
legates,  viz.  legates  a  latere,  legates  de 
latere,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legati 
nati :  of  thefie  the  mod  confiderable  are 
the  legates  a  latere,  ihe  next  are  the  le¬ 
gates  de  latere.  See  the  article  A  ha¬ 
lt  re. 

.Legates  by  office  are  thofe  who  have 
not  any  particular  legation  given  them, 
but  who  by  virtue  cf  their  dignity  and 
rank  in  the  church  become  legates;  fuch 
sic  tqc  a+c+ibilhops  cl  Rmciins  and  Agrees ; 
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but  the  authority  of  thefe  legates  is  mffch 
inferior  to  that  of  the  legates  a  latere. 

LEGATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
military  officer  who  commanded  as  depu¬ 
ty  of  the  chief  general. 

LEGEND,  a  ridiculous  ffory  told  by 
the  Romanics  concerning  their  faints, 
and  other  perfons,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  credit  of  their  religion. 

LEGER-LINE,  in  mufic,  one  added 
to  the  ftaff  of  five  lines,  when  the  attend¬ 
ing  or  defeending  notes  run,  very  high  or 
low  :  there  are  fometimes  many  of  thefe 
lines  both  above  and  below  the  Raff,  to 
the  number  of  four  or  five. 

LEGGIARDO,  or  LEGGIARDA-, 
MENTE,  in  mufic,  ligmfies  to  play  or 
fing  in  a  lively,  brifk,  and  gay  manner. 

*  LEGHORN,  a  lea-port  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany.  It  is  well 
built,  and  the  flreets  are  flrait ;  and 
though  it  was  formerly  only  a  wretched 
village,  on  account  of  the  Handing  waters 
which  furrounded  it,  it  is  now  become  a 
confiderable  trading  place,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  foreign  merchants,  who 
come  there  on  account  of  trade,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  may  ciioofe  this  place  to  re  fide 
in,  becaufie  no  one  here  can  be  airreRed 
for  debt.  It  was  fortified  by  Ferdinand 
Medieis,  who  rendered  the  harbour  as  fafe 
from  the  infults  of  enemies,  as  it  is  againR 
the  violence  of  the  winds ;  for  no  fhips 
can  enter  into  it,  except  one  at  a  time, 
and  the  entrance  is  defended  by  a  ffrorig 
citadel.  The  fame  prince  caufed  a  canal 
to  be  cut  from  this  city  to  Pifa,  which 
not  only  drew  off  the  Handing  water,  but 
is  of  great  advantage  to  merchants,  to- 
convey  their  merchandize  on.  This  har¬ 
bour  always  fwarms  with  fhips,  and  there 
are  here  people  of  all  nations,  alfo  a  great 
number  of  gally-flaves,  who  are  generally 
Turks.  The  city  is  defended  by  three 
confiderable  forts,  and  has  two  harbours, 
the  one  for  gallies,  and  the  other  for 
merchantmen.  There  is  a  fine  Hatue  of 
duke  Ferdinand,  who  holds  four  Haves  in 
chains,  that  lie  at  his  feet.  The  great 
duke’s  palace  is  very  fine  and  commodious, 
and  the  governor  of  the  city  refides  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  Inch  want  of  good 
water,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fend  for  it 
to  Pifa.  The  foreign  merchants  pay 
no  duty,  it  being  a  free  port,  but  the  in¬ 
land  duties  are  very  high,  it  being,  the 
town  from  whence  the  -great  duke  has  his 
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principal  revenue,  even  the  very  ice-mer¬ 
chant  pays  a  ti  oufand  pon  ds  a  year, 
a  id  the  tobacco-merchants  ten  thoufand. 
In  t.he  hofpital  where  the  galley  Haves  li  e, 
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.there  are  three  little  mofques,  where  the 
Turks  worfhip  in  their  own  way.  The 
trade  here  confifts  chiefly  in  fdks,  coffee, 
cotton,  anifeed,  alum,  fine  wax,  eflcnces, 
ftraw  hats,  wine,  and  oil.  The  Jews  here 
are  very  numerous.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Armenians  have  churches  here,  in  which 
divine  fcrvice  is  performed  after  their  own 
manner,  not  to  mention  the  fine  iyna- 
gogue  and  i'chools  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Pifa,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  north-weft  of  Rome.  Long.  io.  2,5. 
E.  Lat.  43.  33.  N. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body 
of  foot  which  con  lifted  of  ten  cohorts, 
and  containing  at  different  times  from 
3c  00  to  6 00c. 

LEGISLATOR,  or  Law-giver,  he  who 
frames  laws  for  tiny  ftate  or  kingdom. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  aH  whereby 
illegitimate  children  are  rendered  legiti¬ 
mate. 

LEGUME,  Legumen ,  among botanifls, 
denotes  a  pericarpium  of  an  oblong  com- 
prefied  figure,  formed  of  two  valves, 
joined  by  a  vilible  future  both  on  the  up¬ 
per  and  under  parts,  and  having  the  feeds 
affixed  to  the  upper  limbs  of  the  two 
valves,  in  an  alternate  order. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  plants  whofc  fruit  is  a  legume. 

*  LEICESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of 
England  which  lies  almoft  in  the  centre, 
and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  river  Soar.  It  is  about  nine¬ 
ty-fix  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  call  by  Rutland  and  Lin- 
colnfhire,  on  the  north  by  Nottingham 
and  Derbyfhire,  on  the  weft  by  War- 
wickfhire,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
Roman  military  way  called  Watling- 
fireet,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Northamp- 
tonihire.  It  contains  fix  hundreds,  twelve 
market-towns,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  parifhes.  This  county  fends 
but  four  members  to  parliament,  two  lor 
the  county,  and  two  for  Leicefter.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Welland,  the  Soar, 
and  the  Avon.  The  air  of  this  county 
is  fweet  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  gene¬ 
rally  good,  and  yields  plenty  of  corn, 
beans,  and  grafs ;  but  the  north-eaft  part, 
which  abounds  with  coal,  is  for  the  moft 
part  barren  and  rocky.  They  have  no 
manufactures  in  this  county,  except  ftock- 
ing-weaving,  fo  that  the  fhepherd  and  the 
hufoandman  aro  the  chief  employments. 
However  a  great  deal  of  wool  is  fent  from 
hence  to  many  parts  of  England. 
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*  LEICESTER,  the  county  town,  of 
Leicefterfhire,  is  feated  on  the  river  Soar. 
It  is  an  ancient  borough,  having  had.  its 
firft  charter  from  king  John,  and  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twenty- 
four  aldermen,  forty-eight  common-coun- 
cilmen,  a  fteward,  a  bailiff,  a  town- clerk, 
and  a  folicitor.  The  freemen  of  this 
town  are  exempted  from  toil,  in  all  fairs 
and  markets  in  England.  It  was  the 
Roman  Ratascoritanorum  ;  fincethat  time 
it  was  fo  large  a  city,  as  to  contain  thir¬ 
ty-two  parifh  churches,  and  in  the  year 
680  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  ;  it  had  alfo 
walls,  and  a  ftrong  cafile;  both  which, 
were  demoiifhed  by  Henry  II.  in  1173, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter,  who  fortified  this  place  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  king.  Near  the  caftle,  Henry 
earl  of  Lancafter,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  founded  a  fine  collegiate  church, 
which  was  ruined  at  the  time  of  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  religious  houfes  :  he  alfo 
ereCted  an  hofpital,  which  ftill  fubfifts, 
by  means  of  certain  ftipends  paid  out  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  Here  is  alfo  a 
well  endowed  hofpital,  founded  by  Sir 
William  Wigftone,  a  merchant  of  this 
town.  There  is  but  one  principal  ftreet, 
which  runs  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft ; 
the  other  parts  of  the  town  cenfifting 
chiefly  of  crofs  ftreets ;  there  are  five 
churches,  and  three  markets,  on  Wed- 
nefdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays;  and  the 
fairs  are  on  May  12,,  and  July  5,  for 
horfes,  cows,  and  fheep  ;  on  October  10, 
for  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  cheefe ;  and 
on  December  8,  for  horfes  and  cows. 
The  only  manufacture  here  is  weaving  of 
ftockings,  which  have  been  lately  greatly 
improved,  and  is  become  very  large. 
Leicefter  is  ftill  the  largeft  and  moft  po¬ 
pulous  town  in  the  county.  Here  have 
been  found  many  Roman  antiquities  and 
coins.  It  is  thirty- two  miles  noth-weft- 
by-north  of  Northampton,  twenty-four 
fouth-eaft-by-fouth  of  Derby,  and  nine-* 
ty-nine  north- weft-by-north  of  London. 
Long.  1.  7.  W.  Lat.  52,.  37.  N. 

'*  LEIPSICK,  a  citv  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany.  It  is  one 
of  the  moft  populous  and  handfome  cities 
in  Germany,  it  being  fituated  in  a  plea- 
fan  t  fruitful  plain,  at  the  confluence  of 
three  fmail  rivers,  namely,  the  Elfter, 
the  Pleifla,  and  the  Barda.  The  houfes 
are  built  with  ftone  or  brick,  fix  or  fevea 
ftories  high,  and  each  floor  is  a  tenement, 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  The  cel¬ 
lars  are  generally  let  to  Italians,  who 
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deal  in  wines,  fruit,  and  merchandize 
from  Italy.  The  dreets  are  large,  neat, 
and  clean  ;  likcwife  the  fuburbs  are  very 
pleafant.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
pieafutc-gardens  round  the  town,  where 
the  chief  merchants  have  houfes  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  regale  their  fiiends,  in  a  very 
fplendid  manner  ;  thefe  gardens  are  open 
to  all  (h-angers,  who  have  liberty  to  fpend 
their  evenings  there,  giving  a  fmall  gra¬ 
tification  to  the  gardener.  They  have  an 
old  catlle,  which  is  of  no  great  llrength, 
any  more  than  the  town  itlelf,  which  in 
the  laff  urar  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  without  making  any  defence. 
The  churches  are  but  poor,  except  that 
of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  fined  Lutheran  church  in  Germany. 
The  great  market-place  is  adorned  with 
merchants  houfes,  which  look  like  pala¬ 
ces  ;  the  reft  of  the  buildings  worth  no¬ 
tice  are  the  exchange,  the  dadt-houfe, 
and  the  town-library.  There  is  a  famous 
viniverfity  in  this  city,  very  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  foreigners  :  the  univerfity  li¬ 
brary,  the  college  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  anar 
tomical  theatre  are  well  worth  obfervation. 
The  German  language  is  fpoken  here  in 
great  perfection,  and  they  have  erected  an 
academy  to  al'certain  the  purity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  They  have  three  great  fairs  here 
every  year,  the  firft  of  which  begins  on 
New-year’s  day;  the  Eafler  fair  begins 
the  third  Monday  after  Eafler;  and  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  fair  begins  on  the  firfl  Sunday 
after  St.  Michael’s  day ;  thefe  fairs  all 
continue  for  fifteen  days,  but  the  greatefl 
Cales  are  the  week  before  the  fair,  and 
the  fecond  week  is  employed  in  payments. 
By  means  of  thefe  fairs,  Leipfick  is  a  re- 
pofitory  of  merchandize  of  every  kind. 
The  manufactures  here  are  fluffs,  gold 
and  filver  lace,  and  feveral  other  articles 
’too  tedious  to  mention.  They  have  like- 
wife  wool  enough  to  export  into  didant 
parts,  even  as  far  as  Swifferland.  The 
inhabitants  of  Leipfick  are  generally  rich, 
and  live  in  a  fplendid  manner.  The  wo¬ 
men  drefs  vadly  gay,  with  a  profufion  of 
gold  and  filver  lace.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  chariots  in  the  town,  which 
belong  to  phylicians,  univerfity  profef- 
iors,  and  merchants,  for  the  nobility  are 
not  allowed  to  have  houfes  here.  It  is 
thirty-eight  miles  fouth  of  'Wittemberg, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  north-wed 
from  Vienna.  Long.  iz.  55-  E.  Lat. 
51.  19.  N. 

*  LELY  (Sir  Peter)  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  painter  of  the  Englifh  fchool,  was 
kern,  at  Soed^io  Wedphalia,  in  16*7, 
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where  Ills  father,  a  captain  of  foot,  was 
in  garrilon.  His  name  was  Vander  Vaas  ; 
but  being  born  at  the  Hague,  at  a  perfu¬ 
mer’s  who  kept  the  fign  of  the  Lily, 
received  the  appellation  of  captain  Du 
Lys,  or  Lely,  which  became  the  proper 
name  of  his  fan.  He  received  his  firft 
inftruedions  in  painting  from  one  De 
Grebber.  The  great  encouragement  given 
by  king  Charles  I.  to  painting,  drew  him 
to  England  in  1641,  where  he  at  firft 
painted  landfeapes  with  fmall  figures,  and 
alfo  hiftorical  compofitions  ;  but  finding- 
face-painting  more  encouraged,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  and  foon  excelled  all  his  co-« 
temporaries  ;  which  procuring  him  great 
bufinefs,  prevented  his  going  to  Italy,  as 
he  had  intended,  on  which  he  procured 
the  heft  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings 
of  the  mod  celebrated  Italians,  and  hav¬ 
ing  at  length  the  bed  collection  of  any 
one  of  his  time,  acquired  an  admirable, 
ftyle  by  his  daily  dudying  the  works  of 
thofe  great  maders.  Thus  in  the  correct- 
nefs  of  his  draughts,  and  in  beauty  of 
colouring,  the  graceful  airs  of  his  heads, 
the  pleating  variety  of  his  podures,  and 
in  the  gentle  and  loofe  management  o£ 
his  draperies,  he  excelled  mod  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  and  will  be  a  pattern  to  all  fuc- 
ceeding  artids.  Hnt  the  critics  remark, 
that  mod  of  his  faces  have  a  languilbin^j 
air,  long  eyes,  and  a  drowfy  fweetnefs 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  was  a  good  his¬ 
tory-painter,  and  his  crayon  draughts  ar# 
alfo  admirable.  He  was  much  favoured 
by  king  Charles  II.  who  made  him  his 
principal  painter,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood  :  he  was  alio 
edeemed  by  perfons  of  the  greated  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Lon¬ 
don  of  an  apoplexy,  as  he  was  drawing 
the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  in  the  yeas 
1680,  and  was  buried  in  Covent-Garden 
church,  where  he  has  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment. 

LEMMA,  in  mathematics,  a  previous 
propofition  laid  down,  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  Ib-me  following  demon d ra¬ 
tion  :  and  is  prefixed  either  to  the  tlico-* 
rems  or  problems. 

LEMNA,  duck- weed,  in  botany. 

LEMON,  L'mon ,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  trees  with  large  diff  leaves  like  the  ci¬ 
tron,  w  ithout  any  appendage  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  flow'er  confids  of  many  leaves, 
which  expand  in  form  of  a  role  :  the. 
fruit  is  almod  of  an  oval  figure,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  cells,  in  which  are 
lodged  hard  feeds  furrounded  by  a  thick 
fiefiay  fubdatjee* -which,  in  general,  is.  full 
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*£  an  acid  juice.  All  forts  are  propaga¬ 
ted  by  budding  or  inarching  them  either 
on  flocks  of  lemons  or  citrons  produced 
from  feeds,  but  they  will  not  readily  unite 
on  orange  flocks;  for  which  reafon  the 
citrons  are  preferable  to  either  oranges  or 
lemons  for  flocks,  as  they  readily  join 
with  either  fort  ;  and  being  of  larger 
growth,  caufe  the  buds  of  the  other  forts 
to  be  much  flronger  than  if  they  were  on 
flocks  of  their  own  kind.  The  culture  of 
tire  lemon  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
orange-tree,  with  this  difference  only, 
the  former  being  hardier  than  the  latter, 
will  confequently  ^oing  their  fruit  to  ma¬ 
turity  with  us  muo  setter  than  the  orange 
will,  and  therefore  require  to  have  a 
greater  (hare  of  frefh  air  in  winter;  for 
which  reafon  they  fhould  always  be  placed 
nearer  to  the  doors  or  windows  of  the 
green-houfe  ;  and  in  fome  curious  gardens 
thefe  trees  have  been  planted  again  if  w  alls, 
where,  by  covering  them  with  glades  in 
winter,  and  protecting  them  from  levere 
/rod,  they  have  produced  plenty  of  large 
fruit  :  as  thefe  trees  generally  produce 
flronger  (hoots,  fo  they  require  more  wa¬ 
ter  to  be  given  them  than  the  orange; 
Tut  as  to  the  tender  forts,  they  mud  be 
treated  with  a  little  more  care,  otherwjfe 
their  fruit  will  fail  off  in  winter,  and 
come  to  nothing.  See  Or&no-e. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of 
water,  fugar,  and  lemon  or  citron-juice  : 
it  is  very  cooling  and  grateful. 

LEMURIA,  a  fodivai  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  fclcmnized  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
who  were  the  lemures  or  phantoms  that 
came  in  the  night  to  torment  the  living. 

LENITIVE  Medicines,  among 
phybeians,  thofe  of  a  mild,  foftening, 
and  relaxing  nature,  and  deditute  of  ail 
acrimony. 

LENS,  in  dioptrics,  a  fmall  oblong 
glad*  like  a  lentil ;  it  is  a  medium  termi¬ 
nated  on  one  fide  by  a  fpherical  furface, 
on  the  other  by  a  furface  either  plain  or 
fpherical.  The  axis  of  a  lens  is  a  line 
paffnlg  perpendicularly  through  both  its 
iurfaces  :  thus  the  line  F  G  is  an  axis 
common  to  all  the  five.  Lenfes  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  two  general  kinds,  con- 
yex  and  concave  ;  the  fird  and  fcebnd 
lenlcs  are  confidered  as  convex  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  as  concave:  the  lad,  if  its 
convexity  is  greater  than  its  concavity,  is 
looked  upon  as  convex ;  it  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  confidered  as  concave.  A 
itns  is  always  luppofed  to  confid  of  a 
pi£diu.m  ejendr  than  *h«  circa  mu  raid  cut 
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one,  unlefs  where  the  contrary  is  expref- 
fed.  When  parallel  rays  fall  upon  the 
furface  of  a  convex  lens,  they  are  refract¬ 
ed  towards  each  other  in  patting  through 
it,  and  thereby  collected  to  a  focus  on 
the  other  fide.  If  the  lens  is  plain  on 
one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  the 
rays  are  refraCted  the  fame  way,  but  in  a 
lefs  degree.  When  parallel  rays  fall  upon 
a  concave  lens,  they  are  refraCted  from 
each  other  in  patTing  through  it,  and 
thereby  made  to  diverge,  proceeding  as 
from  an  imaginary  focus  on  the  fird  fide 
of  the  lens.  If  the  rays  diverge  before 
they  enter  the  lens,  their  imaginary  fo¬ 
cus  is  then  nearer  the  lens  than  that  of 
the  parallel  rays.  If  they  converge  before 
they  enter  the  lens,  proceeding  towards 
fome  didant  point  in  the  axis,  they  at*,, 
then  rendered  lefs  converging ;  if  they 
converge  to  a  point  at  the  fame  didance 
from  the  lens  with  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  they  then  go  out  parallel;  if  to  a 
point  at  lefs  didance,  they  remain  con¬ 
verging,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before 
they  entered  the  lens.  When  the  rays 
enter  the  lens  diverging  the  nearer  their 
radiant  point  is  to  it,  the  nearer  alfo  is 
their  imaginary  focus  after  refraClion, 
and  vice  verfa.  If  the  lens  is  plain  on 
one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  the 
rays  fuffer  a  like  refraClion  in  each  cate, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree.  But  the  method  of 
determining  the  exaCl  focal  didance  of 
lenfes  is  to  he  had  from  the  propofitions 
laid  down  and  demon  fixated  in  the  article* 
Refraction.  When  a  ray  pafles  through  a 
medium  terminated  by  two  plane  and  pa¬ 
rallel  furfaces,  it  is  refraCted  one  wav  in 
going  out  of  the  fecond,  as  much  as  it 
was  the  other  in  entering  the  fird;  and, 
therefore,  proceeds  afterwards,  not  in  the 
fame  direction,  but  in  one  which  is  paral¬ 
lel  to  that  which  it  had  before, 

LENT,  a  folemn  time  of  fading  in. 
the  Chridian  church,  obferved  as  a  time 
of  humiliation  before  Eader,  the  great  fes¬ 
tival  of  our  Saviour's  refurreClion,  Thofe 
of  the  Fsomifh  church,  and  fome  of  the 
proteilant  communion,  maintain,  that  it 
was  always  a  fall  of  forty  days,  and  as 
fuch,  of  apodolical  inditudon.  Others 
think  it  was  only  of  ecclefiadical  inditu- 
tion,  and  that  it  was  varioufly  obferved 
in  different  churches,  and  grew  bv  degrees 
from  a  fad  of  forty  hours,  to  a  fail  of 
forty  days.  This  is  the  fentiment  of 
Morton,  bidiop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin, 
Daiile,  and  others. 

LENTISCUS,  the  lentifk  or  madich- 
tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees,  yery 
G  %  yearly 
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Nearly  allied  to  the  terebinthus,  or 
turpentine -tiee,  in  its  characters,  but 
differing  in  that  the  leaves  are  pennated  ; 
but  there  is  no  Angle  leaf  to  terminate 
the  end  of  each  compound  one.  bee 
jM a  fitch. 

LEO,  in  aflronomy,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fifth  in  order, 
containing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  thirty- 
two  liars  ;  according  to  Tycho,  thirty- 
ieven ;  and,  in  the  Britannic  catalogue, 
there  are  no  lefs  than  ninety-four.  The 
flar  called  the  lion’s  heart,  cor  leonis, 
regulns,  and  bafilicus,  is  a  fixed  Bar  of 
the  firB  magnitude. 

LEONTODQN,  dandelion,  in  bo- 
tany.  It  is  faid  to  have  much  the  fame 
virtues  with  endive.  See  Endive. 

LEONURUS,  lion’s  tail,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants, 

LEOPARD,  a  bead:  of  prey,  with  the 
fpots  on  the  tipper  part  of  the  body  round, 
and  the  lower  ones  virgated.  It  is  a  very 
tumble,  as  well  as  fierce  animal,  fo  that 
fcarce  any  thing  efcapes  it.  Authors  cal¬ 
led  the  male  pardus,  and  the  female 
panthera. 

LEOPARD’s  BANE,  doronicum,  in 
■botany, 

LEPIDlUM,  dittander,  in  botany. 

LEPJDOPTERA,  in  zoology,  an 
order  of  infefts,  with  four  wings,  which 
are  covered  with  imbricated  1  qua  mu  Is  : 
add  to  this,  that  the  mouth  is  commonly 
fipirai.  Under  this  order  are  compre¬ 
hended  the  butterflies,  and  phalenae,  or 
moths. 

.LEPROSY,.  Lepro ,  in  phvfic,  a  higher 
degree  of  cutaneous  disorder  than  an  itch, 
the  fame  with  lepra  arabum.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  itch  and  le- 
pvofy,  and  that  ulcerous  difordcr  in  which 
white  fordid  ulcers,  feizing  principally 
the  mu  foliar  parts,  fa  ch  as  the  back, 
arms,  thighs,  &c.  dilcharge  a  putrid 
fanies,  and  feme  times  appearing  in  one 
limb,  and  fometimes  in  another,  often 
continue  for  many  years.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  worms  are  alio  found  lodged 
within  rhefe  ulcers,  fo  that  they  can  hardly 
be  extirpated.  The  lepra  and  elephanti¬ 
asis  are  nifeafes  nearly  alike,  'The  me¬ 
thod  for  the  cure  of  thefe  and  fuch  like 
malignant  diforders  is  to  dilcharge  the 
mafs  of  corrupt,  glutinous,  and  acrid 
humours,  by  fufficient  bleeding  and  ab- 
frinence,  by  purges  both  gentle  and 
traffic,  and  then  by  a  proper  regimen. 
But  if  the  growing  and  refractory  Bate 
of  the  difeaie  raifes  a  fufpicion  of  malig¬ 
nity,  there  are  no  remedies  more  power- 
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ful,  if  the  patient’s  Brength  permit,  thin 
mercury  and  its  preparations.  Some 
make  an  unguent  of  live  mercury 
thoroughly  extinguished  with  pomatum, 
adding  flowers  of  fulphur  and  camphire, 
with  which  the  joints,  ancles.  &c.  are  to 
be  well  rubbed.  But  others  choofe  a 
better  and  fafer  method  of  ufing  mer¬ 
cury  internally ;  whilB,  by  a  previous 
preparation  of  the  body,  by  alteratives, 
correctors,  and  evacuants,  mercurius  dui- 
cis,  with  double  the  quantity  of  crabs- 
eyes,  and  diaphoretic  antimony,  is  duly 
exhibited,  i  his  i mention  is  alfo  an- 
fwered  by  mercuriu^vrolaris  and  joviaiis, 
of  which  a  few  grains,  with  conferve  of 
rofes,  may  be  exhibited  every  morning, 
jdrinking  in  bed,  after  it,  a  pint  of  fome 
proper  decoction.  Each  of  thefe  methods 
requires  a  very  temperate  air,  a  fpare 
diet,  and  abBinence  from  pinguious  or 
boiled  fleBi  and  acids.  But  if  the  patient 
be  either  an  infant,  or  too  old,  both  the 
anti-ents  and  moB  judicious  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  greatly  extolled  preparations 
of  milk,  efpecialiy  atfes  milk,  the  whey 
of  cows  and  goats  milk,  and  milk  mixed 
with  water.  Whenever  thefe  exanthe¬ 
matous  diforders  are  fupported  by  a  feor- 
butic  lues,  or  hypochondriac  affection,  a 
much  greater  advantage  will  be  procured, 
when  the  milk  diet  is  fo  managed  as  to 
alleviate  the  other  diforder  with  which 
they  are  complicated  :  for  which  purpofe 
the  beB  way  is  the  due  ufe  of  medicinal  wa¬ 
ters,  efpecialiy  thole  of  a  temperate  kind, 
impregnated  with  a  faline  and  fpirituous. 
principle.  But  if  fuch  waters  cannot  be 
had,  the  end  will  be  beB  anfwered  by  a 
decoCtion  of  fuch  herbs  as  depurate  the 
blood,  and  are  particularly  defined  to 
thefe  diforders,  with  milk  or  whey,  both 
fweet  and  fomewhat  four.  Francis  Hoff- 
rruin. 

LEPUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conBellation 
of  the  louthern  hemiiphere  ;  compre-. 
bending  twelve  Bars,  according  to  Pto« 
lemy  ;  thirteen,  according  to  Tycho  \ 
and  nineteen  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

LESSONS,  among  the  ecclefiaBical 
writers,  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
read  in  ChriBian  churches  at  the  time  of 
divine  fcrvice. 

LETHARGY,  Lethargus ,  in  pnyfic, 
a  kind  of  diforder  wherein  the  perlon  af¬ 
fected  labours  under  a  heavy  and  perpe¬ 
tual  fleep,  with  fcarce  any  interval  of 
waking.  There  are  fevtral  fpecies  of  this 
diforder  ;  the  chief  are  coma  vigil,  coma 
fomnolentum,  carus,  and  a  lethargy. 

LETHE,  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
6  ene 
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One  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  dignifying  obli¬ 
vion  or  forgctfulnefs  ;  its  waters  having, 
according  to  poetical  fidion,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  making  thofe  who  drank  of 
them  entirely  forget  every  thing  that  was 
palh 

LETTER,  hhera,  a  character  either 
in  print  or  writing,  which  men  have 
agreed  on  to  lignify  fomething,  by 
joining  of  which  they  make  their  thoughts 
known  to  one  another.  The  alphabet  of 
every  language  confids  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  or  charade rs,  which  have 
a  different  found,  form,  and  fign ideation, 
See  Alphabet.  Some  lay  that  Fold,  fil'd 
king  among  the  Chinefe,  and  2950  years 
before  Chrid,  invented  letters,  having 
writ  in  their  language  a  book  called 
Yexim.  Others  think  from  mummies 
and  obelisks,  that  hieroglyphics  were  the 
fird  manner  of  writing,  they  being  prior 
to  Modes,  as  mod  of  the  obelifks  and 
pyramids  were  made,  while  the  Israelites 
were  in  Egypt.  The  Chaldeans  or  hoe- 
nicians,  it  is  very  likely,  were  the  maders 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  whence  it  was  that 
thofe  letters  were  called  Phoenician  by  the 
Greeks  :  yet,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  they  oniy  changed  the  form  of 
1  tters. 

Pliny  will  have  the  mod  ancient  letters 
to  have  been  the  AlTyrian  ;  and  that 
Cadmus,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  brought  fix- 
tcen  of  them  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece, 
namely,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  I,  L,  M,  N, 
O,  P,  R,  S,  T,  XL  Simonides,  Evander, 
and  Dernaratus  were  the  fird  that  brought 
letters  into  Italy. 

The  letters  F,  G,  H,  K,  X,  Y,  Z, 
were  formerly  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
One  letter  was  intended  to  fignify  only 
one  found,  and  not  as  at  prefen t  now  to 
expreis  one  found,  and  then  another, 
which  has  introduced  that  cenfuficn 
which  has  rendered  the  learning  of  our 
modern  tongues  extremely  difficult. 

Grammarians  didinguifh  their  letters 
into  vowels  and  con  tenants  ;  into  mutes, 
diphthongs,  fiquids,  and  chafa<freridic,s. 
Printers  didinguifh  their  letters  into  ca¬ 
pital,  majutcule,  initial,  or  upper-cafe 
letters,  which  lerve  for  the  titles  ol  books, 
«Scc.  and  minufcule,  Email  or  under-cafe 
letters,  which  are  again  divided  into 
pearl,  nonpareil,  pica,  &e. 

Letters,  again,  are  of  various  fizes, 
each  of  which  are  fometimes  cad  with 
the  Roman,  fometimes  Italic,  fometimes 
an  <  nglifh,  or  black  letter  face.  1  here  I 
arc  alto  bodies  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  j 
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Arabic,  the  mufic  face,  Sec.  A  fet  or 
fount  of  any  of  thefe  fizes  includes  cur¬ 
rent  letters,  capitals,  numeral  figures, 
points,  fpaces,  Sec.  See  Fount. 

Letters  arc  the  elements  of  grammar  ; 
an  affemblage  of  thefe  cornpofcs  fyllables, 
of  thofe  words,  and  of  thefe  fentenccs. 

Numeral  Lett  er s ,  thofe  ufed  indead 
of  cyphers,  in  order  to  exprefs  numbers, 
as  C,  D,  I,  L,  M,  V,  X. 

Letter  alio  denotes  the  fame  with 
epiltle,  a  writing  addreffed  to  any  per- 
fon. 

Letter  of  Attorney,  a  writing autho- 
rifing  any  perfon  to  do  fome  lawful  ad 
for  another,  as  to  give  feizin  of  lands, 
receive  debts,  fue  a  third  perfon,  Sec. 

Letter  of  Credit,  among  merchants, 
a  letter  w  rote  by  a  merchant  or  banker  to 
his  correfpondent  abroad,  reqtiefting him 
to  credit  the  bearer  as  far  as  a  certain  ium. 
See  Credit. 

Letter  of  Licence,  an  mdrument  or 
writing  granted  by  a  perfon’s  creditors, 
allowing  him  a  certain  time  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts  ;  by  which  means  he 
is  enabled  to  profecute  his  bufinefs,  with¬ 
out  fearing  an  arred. 

Letter  of  Mart,  or  Marque,  a  letter 
granted  to  one  of  the  king’s  fubjeds, 
under  the  privy-feal,  impow7ering  him 
to  make  reprifals  for  what  was  formerly 
taken  from  him  by  the  fubjeds  of  another 
date,  contrary  to  the  law  of  mart.  See 
Masque,  .  * 

Letters-Patent,  or  Overt, 
writings  fealed  with  the  great  deal  of 
England,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are 
open  with  the  feai  affixed  to  them.  Thefe 
are  granted  tq  authorife  a  man  to  do,  or 
enjoy,  w'hat  of  himfeif  he  could  not  do. 

LETTUCE,  La  Civ  a  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants.  It  would  be  be.  fide  my 
purpofe  to  mention  in  this  place  the 
feverai  forts  of  lettuce  that  are  to  be  found 
in  botnffc  writers,  many  of  which  are 
plants  of  no  ufe,  and  are  never  cultivated 
but  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety  ;  and 
fome  of  them  are  found  wild,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  I  fhali  therefore  pals 
over  thofe  here,  and  only  mention  the 
feverai  forts  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
kitchen  garden  for  ufe  :  1.  Common  or 
garden  lettuce,  x.  Cabbage  lettuce.  3. 
Cilicia  lettuce.  4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce. 
5.  Al,  ppo  lettuce.  6.  Imperial  lettuce. 
7  Gr-en  capuchin  lettuce.  8.  VerfuilLs 
or  upright  white  cos  lettuce.  9.  Black, 
cos.  10  White  cos.  11.  Red  capuchin 
lettuce,  12.  b  oman  lettuce  1  3.  Prince 
lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce.  15.  Egyp¬ 
tian 
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flart  cos  lettuce.  The  firft  of  thefe  forts 
is  commonly  fown  very  early  for  cutting, 
To  mix  with  other  fmall  fallad  herbs,  and 
is  only  different  from  the  l'eeond  fort,  in 
being  a  degeneracy  therefrom  ;  or  other- 
wife  the  lecond  is  an  improvement  by 
frequent  cultivation  from  the  fir  ft  :  for  if 
the  feeds  are  faved  from  fuch  plants  of 
the  fecond  fort  as  did  not  cabbage  clofely, 
the  plants  produced  from  that  feed  will 
all  degenerate  to  the  fir  ft  fort  ;  which  is 
by  the  gardeners  called  lapped  lettuce, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other,  which 
they  call  cabbage  lettuce.  The  cabbage 
lettuce  may  alfo  he  fown  at  different'dims 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  have  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  it  through  the  whole  feafon. 

The  Cilicia,  imperial;  royal,  black, 
white,  and  upright  cos  lettuces  may  be 
fown  at  the  following  times  :  the  firft 
feafon  for  fbwin?  thefe  feeds  is  at  the  end 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
upon  a  warm  light  foil,  and  an  open  fi- 
tuation  ;  i.  e.  not  overfhadowed  with  trees. 
You  may  alfo  continue  thefe  forts  through 
the  feafon.  by  lowing  them  in  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  oblerving  to  low  the 
late  crops  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation,  other- 
wife  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before  they 
grow/  to  any  fize  ;  but  in  Auguft,  toward 
the  letter  end,  you  may  low  of  thefe  forts, 
to  abide  the  winter.  The  moil  valuable  of 
all  the  forts  of  lettuce  in  England  are  the 
Egyptian  green  cos,  and  the  Verfa  files  or 
white  cos,  the  Cilicia,  and  black  cos  ; 
though  fome  people  are  very  fond  of  the 
loyai  and  imperial  lettuces  ;  but  they 
feldom  fell  in  well  in  London  markets 
as  the  others,  nor  are  fo  generally  efteem- 
cd.  Indeed  of  late  years,  fince  the  white 
cos  has  been  commonly  cultivated,  it  has 
obtained  the  preference  of  all  the  other 
forts,  until  the  Egyptian  green  cos  was 
introduced;  which  is  fo  much  tweeter 
and  tenderer  than  the  white  cos,  that  it 
is  by  all  good  judges  eftpemed  the  beft 
fort  of  lettuce  known-  This  fort  will 
endure  the  coin  of  our  ordinary  winters 
full  as  well  as  the  white  cos  ;  but  at  the 
feafon  of  its  cabbaging,  if  there  hap* 
pens  to  be  much  wet,  this  fort  being  very 
tender,  is  very  fubject  rp  rot.  The  brown 
Dutch  and  green  capuchin  lettuces  are 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  at  the 
fealons  as  was  directed  for  the  common 
cabbage  lettuce  ;  and  urc  very  proper  to 
plant  under  a  wall  or  hedge  to  Hand  the 
winter;  where  many  times  thefe 'will  j 
abide,  when  mod  of  the  other  forts  are  j 
•deftroyed  :  and  therefore  they  will  prove  j 
ytry  acceptable  at  time  vvhtp  few  other  j 
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forts  are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin* 
Roman,  and  prince  lettuces  are  pretty 
varieties,  and  cabbage  very  early  ;  for 
which  rcafon  a  few  of  them  may  be  pre- 
ferved  ;  as  may  fome  of  the  Aleppo,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  fpotted  leaves  ;  though 
very  few  people  care  for  either  of  thefe' 
forts  at  table,  when  the  other  more  va¬ 
luable  ones  are  to  be  obtained.  Miller  s 
Garder.cr  s  Diet. 


LEVARI  FACIAS,  a  writ  directed  to 
the  fticriff  lor  levying  a  certain  fum  of 
money  upon  the  lands,  &c.  of  a  peri  cm 
who  has  forfeited  his  recognizance. 

LliVATOR  jcapula  prepnus,  in  ana- 
torny,  or  rather  according  to  Window', 
angularls,  a  long  and  pretty  thick  mmole, 
about  two  fingers  in  breadth,  lying  above 
the  luperior  angle  of  the  fcapuia,  along 
the  posterior  lateral  part  of  the  neck  of 
that  bone.. 

LEVATGR.ES  Ani,  in  anatomy,  are 
mufcles  that  arife  flefhly  from  each  fide  of 
the  offa  pubis,  internally  within  the, pelvis, 
as  alfo  from  part  of  the  os  ifehium  and 
facrum  ;  from  thofe  places,  like  lines 
drawn  from  a  circumference  towards  a 
center,  its  fibres  defeend,  over  the  muf- 
culi  marlupiales,  to  their  implantation 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  inteftinum  redum 
in  the  anus.  1  hey  chiefly  ferve  to  fuf- 
pend  and  draw7  the  anus  upwards,  left 
the  faeces  ihould  be  hurt  hen  fome  to  the 


■  plunder. 

LEUC  ABEND  R.ON,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

LEVEL,  an  inftrument  to  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  whereby  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  afeent  or  dcfce  nt  between  feve- 
ral  places  may  be  found,  for  conveying 
water,  draining  fens,  & c.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin,  libetia,  the  crofs 
beam  in  a  balance,  which,  to  be  juft, 
mutt  Hand  exactly  horizontal. 

Air  LEVEL,  that  which  fhe\vs  the  line 


of  level  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air  in- 
doled  with  fome  liquor  in  a  glals  tube, 
whole  two  edges  are  fealed  hermetically. 
When  the  bubble  fibres  at  a  mark  made 
exadiy  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the 
plane  where  it  is  fixed  is  level ;  otherwise 
the  bubble  will  life  to  onp  end. 

The  liquor  with  which  the  tube  is  filled 
is  oil  of  tartar,  pr  aqua-feeupda  ;  thefe 
not  being  liable  to  freeze. 

Air  LEVEL,  with  fights,  confifts  of 
an  air  level  (plate  XXV II.  fig.  3.)  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  in 
diameter,  bet  in  a  brafs  tube,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  middle,  'kite  tubes  are 
carried  in  a  ft.ro  ng  ftvaight  ruler,  a  foof 
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|bng,  at  whofe  ends  are  fixed  two  fights 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  tubes,  and 
of  an  equal  height,  having  a  fquare  hole, 
formed  by  two  fillets  of  brafs  eroding 
each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  drilled  a  very  little  hole, 
through  which  a  point  on  a  level  with 
the  indrument  is  defended.  The  brafs 
tube  is  fattened  on  the  ruler  by  means  of 
two  fere ws ;  one  of  which,  marked  4, 
ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  tube  at  plea- 
fure,  to  bring  it  to  a  level.  The  top  of 
the  ball  and  focket  is  rivet  ted  to  a  little 
ruler,  that  fprings,  one  end  of  which  is 
fattened  with  ferevvs  to  the  great  ruler, 
and  the  other  end  has  a  ferew  5,  ferving 
to  raife  or  deprefs  the  in  liniment  when 
nearly  level. 

The  following  is  a  more  commodious 
indrument. 

A\r  LEVEL  with  telefcope  fights  : 
this  level  (plate  XXVII.  fig.  4.)  only 
differs  from  the  lad,  in  that,  indead  of 
plain  figh's,  it  carries  a  telefcope. 

This  was  invented  by  M.  Huygens; 
which  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be 
inverted  by  turning  the  rule  and  telefcope 
half  round  ;  and  then,  if  the  hair  cut 
the  fame  point  that  it  did  before  the 
turn,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  operation  is 
jud. 

It  may  he  obferved,  that  one  may  add 
a  telefcope  to  any  kind  of  level,  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  upon  a  parallel  to  the  bafe  or 
ruler,  when  there  is  occafion  to  take  the 
level  of  remote  objects. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  contrived  an  indru- 
ment,  by  which  the  difference  of  level  of 
two  places,  which  could  not  be  taken  in 
lefs  than  four  or  five  days  with  the  bed 
telefcope  levels,  may  be  taken  in  as  few 
hours.  The  inflrument  is  as  follows  :  to 
the  ball  C  (fig.  3,)  is  joined  a  recurve 
tube  B  A,  with  a  very  fine  bore,  and  a 
final!  bubble  at  top  A,  whofe  upper  part 
is  open.  It  is  evident  from  the  make  of 
this  indrument,  that  if  it  be  inclined  in 
carrying,  no  prejudice  will  be  done  to  the 
liquor,  which  will  always  be  right  both 
in  the  ball  and  tube,  when  the  indrument 
is  let  upright.  If  the  air  aL  C  he  lo  ex¬ 
panded  with  heat  as  to  drive  the  liquor 
to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  A  will 
receive  the  liquor,  which  will  c  -me  down 
again,  and  fettle  at  D,  or  near  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  level  of  the  place  where 
the  indrument  is,  as  foon  as  the  air  at  C 
returns  to  the  fame  temperament  as  to 
heat  and  cold.  To  preferve  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  when  the  different  obferva- 
ace  made,  the  machine  is  fixed  in  a 
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tin  vedel  F  E,  filled  with  water  Up  to g  £>_, 
above  the  ball,  and  a  very  fenfible  thermo¬ 
meter  has  alfo  its  ball  under  water,  that  one 
may  obferve  the  liquor  at  D,  in  each  expe¬ 
riment,  when  the  thermometer  dands  aG 
the  fame  height  as  before.  The  water  is- 
poured  out  when  the  indrument  is  car¬ 
ried,  which  one  may  do  conveniently  by 
means  of  the  wooden  frame,  which  is  fefc 
upright  by  three  ferews  S  S  S  (fig  4.). 
and  a  line  and  plummet  P  P.  The  back 
part  of  the  wooden  frame  is  reprefented 
by  fig  z.  where  from  a  piece  at  top  K, 
hangs  the  p'ummet  P,  over  a  brafs  point 
at  N ;  M  m  are  brackets,  to  make  the 
upright  board  K  N  continue  at  right 
angles  with  the  horizontal  one  at  N: 
Fig.  1 .  reprefents  a  front  view  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  fuppofing  the  fore  part  of  the  tin 
veflcl  traniparent ;  and  here  the  brafs 
focket  of  the  recurve  tube,  into  which  the 
ball  is  fere  wed,  has  two  wings  at  I  I,, 
fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the  ball  may 
not  break  the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to 
emerge,  when  the  water  is  poured  in  as 
high  as  g  h. 

After  the  doedor  had  contrived  this 
machine,  he  confidered,  that  as  the  tuba 
is  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  if  the  liquor 
fhould  rife  into  the  hall  at  A,  in  carrying 
the  indrument  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  forne  of  it  would  adhere  to  the  fides 
of  the  ball  A,  and  upon  its  defeent  in 
making  the  experiment  fo  much  might 
be  left  behind,  that  the  liquor  would  not 
be  high  enough  at  D  (fig.  3.)  to  fhew 
the  difference  of  the  level  ;  therefore,  to 
prevent  that  inconveniency,  he  contrived 
a  blank  ferew,  to  {hut  up  the  hole  at  A, 
as  foon  as  one  experiment  is  made,  that 
in  carrying  the  machine,  the  air  in  A 
pi  ay  balance  that  in  C,  fo  that  the  liquor 
ihali  not  run  up  and  down  the  tube, 
whatever  degree  of  heat  and  cold  may  aft 
upon  the  indrument,  in  going  from  one 
place  to  another.  Now  becaufe  one  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  made  in  the  morning, 
tfie  water  may  be  fo  cold,  that  when  a 
fecond  experiment  is  made  at  noon,  the 
water  cannot  be  brought  to  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  it  had  in  the  morning,  there¬ 
fore,  in  making  the  fird  experiment 
warm  water  mud  be  mixed  with  the 
cold,  and  when  the  water  has  dood  fom$ 
rime  before  it  comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is. 
likely  To  be  at  the  warmed  part  of  that 
day,  obferve  and  fet  down  the  degree  of 
the  thermometer  at  which  the  fpirit 
dands,  and  likewife  the  deg'ee  of  the 
water  in  the  barometer  at  D  ;  then  ferew 
on  tire  cap  at  A,  pour  out  the  water,  and 
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*arry  tire  inftrument  to  the  place  whofe 
level  you  would  know  ;  then  pour  in 
your  water,  and  when  the  thermometer 
is  come  to  the  fame  degree  as  before, 
open  the  ferew  at  top,  and  obferve  the 
liquor  in  the  barometer. 

The  doctor’s  fcale  for  the  barometer  is 
ten  inches  long,  and  divided  into  tenths; 
fo  that  fuch  an  inftrument  will  ferve  for 
any  heights  not  exceeding  ten  feet,  each 
tenth  of  an  inch  aufwering  to  a  foot  in 
height. 

The  doCtor  made  no  allowance  for  the 
decreafe  of  denfity  in  the  air,  becaufe  he 
did  not  propole  this  machine  for  mea- 
fu ring  mountains  (though  with  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  decrealing  denlity  of 
the  air,  it  will  do  very  well)  but  for 
heights  that  want  to  be  known  in  gar¬ 
dens,  plantations,  and  the  conveyance  of 
water,  where  an  experiment  that  anfwers 
two  or  three  feet  in  a  didance  of  twenty 
miles,  will  render  this  a  very  ufeful  in¬ 
ftrument. 

Foot  LEVEL.  See  the  article  Foot 
Leve'. 

Artillny  Foot  LEVEL,  in  gunnery,  is 
in  form  of  a  fquare,  having  its  two  legs 
or  branches  of  an  equal  length,  at  a 
juncture  whereof  is  a  little  hole,  whence 
hangs  a  thread  and  plummet,  playing 
on  a  perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of 
a  quadrant.  It  is  divided  into  twice 
forty-five  degrees  from  the  middle.  Plate 
XXVII.  fig.  5. 

This  inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other 
.oecafions,  by  placing  the  ends  of  its  two 
branches  on  a  plane ;  for  when  the 
thread  plays  perpendicularly  over  the 
middle  divifion  of  the  quadrant,  that 
plane  is  afturedly  level.  To  ufie  it  in 
gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  on  the  piece 
of  artillery,  which  you  may  raife  to  any 
propofed  height,  by  means  of  the  plum¬ 
met,  whole  thread  will  give  the  degree 
above  the  level. 

Carpenter  s  and  Paviors  LEVEL  con- 
fids  of  a  long  ruler,  in  the  middle 
whereof  is  fitted,  at  right  angles,  ano¬ 
ther  fomewhat  bigger,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  fadened  a  line,  which,  when  it 
hangs  over  a  fiducial  line  at  right  angles 
with  the  bale,  fhews  that  the  Lid  bale;  is 
horizontal.  Sometimes  this  level  is  all 
of  one  board. 

Gunner's  LEVEL,  for  levelling  can¬ 
nons  and  mortars,  confids  of  a  triangle 
brafis  plate,  about  four  inches  high, 
(fig.  6.)  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  divided  into  4$  de~  | 
grees,  which,  number  is  diffident  for  the  j 
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highed  elevation  of  cannons  and  mortar^, 
and  for  giving  fhot  the  greated  range  r 
on  the  center  of  this  fegment  of  a  circle 
is  ferewed  a  piece  of  brafs,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  fixed  or  ferewed  at  plea- 
fure ;  the  end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is 
made  fo  as  to  ferve  for  a  plummet  and 
index,  in  order  to  fhew  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  elevation-  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  inftrument  has  alfo  a  brafs  foot,  to 
fet  upon  cannons  or  mortars,  fo  as  when 
thole  pieces  are  horizontal,  the  inftru¬ 
ment  will  be  perpendicular.  The  foot  of 
this  inftrument  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
piece  to  be  elevated,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that  the  point  of  the  plummet  may  fall 
on  the  proper  degree  :  this  is  what  they 
call  levelling  the  piece. 

Mafons  LEVEL,  is  compofed  of  three 
rules,  fo  joined  as  to  form  an  ifofceles- 
reCtangle,  fomewhat  like  a  Roman  A,  at 
the  vertex  whereof  is  faftened  a  thread, 
from  which  hangs  a  plummet,  that  paftes 
over  a  fiducial  line,  marked  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafe,  when  the  thing  to 
which  the  level  is  applied  is  horizontal ; 
but  declines  from  the  mark  when  the  thing 
is  lower  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

Plumb  or  Pendulum  LEVEL,  that 
which  fhews  the  horizontal  lines  by 
means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to 
that  deferibed  by  a  plummet  or  pendulum. 

Resetting  LEVEL,  that  made  by  means 
of  a  pretty  long  furface  of  water,  repre- 
fenting  the  lame  objedl  inverted  which 
we  fee  erefted  by  the  eye,  fo  that  the 
point  where  thefe  two  objects  appear  to 
meet,  is  a  level  with  the  place  where  the 
furface  of  the  water  is  found.  This  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Mariotte. 

1  here  is  another  reflecting  level,  con-- 
fifhng  of  a  mirror  of  fteel,  or  the  like, 
well  polifhed,  and  placed  a  little  before  ' 
the  objeCt-glafs  of  a  telefcope,  fufpended 
perpendicularly.  This  mirror  mi. ft  make 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  telefcope,  in 
which  cafe  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
laid  telefcope  is  converted  into  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  line 
of  level.  This  is  the  invention  of  ML 
Caffini, 

Water  LEVEL,  that  which  fhews  the,, 
horizontal  line  by  means  of  a  furface  of 
water  or  other  liquor,  founded  on  this 
principle,  that  water  always  places  itfelf 
level.  See  the  article  Fluid. 

The  molt  Ample  is  made  of  a  long 
v ooden  trough,  or  canal,  whofe  fides  are 
parallel  to  the  bafe,  fb  that  being  equally 
filled  with  water,  its  furface  Iliews  the 
tuae  of  level. 
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Tt  is  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to 
the  two  ends  of  a  pipe,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
means  whereof  the  water  communicates 
from  the  one  to  the  other  cup  ;  and  this 
pipe  being  moveable  on  its  hand  by 
means  of  a  ball  and  focket,  when  the 
two  cups  become  equally  full  of  water, 
their  two  furfaces  mark  the  line  of  level. 

This  inhrument,  inftead  of  cups,  may 
alfo  he  made  with  two  fhort  cylinders  of 
glafs  three  or  four  inches  long,  fattened 
to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax  or 
maflic.  Into  the  pipe  is  poured  fome 
common  or  coloured  water,  which  fhews 
itfelf  through  the  cylinders,  by  means 
whereof  the  line  of  level  is  determined  ; 
the  height  of  the  water,  with  refpefit  to 
the  center  of  the  earth,  being  always  the 
fame  in  both  cylinders.  This  level,  tho’ 
very  fi tuple,  is  yet  very  commodious  for 
levelling  fmall  diftances. 

LEVEL  of  Mr.  Htifpens's  invention, 
con h (Is  of  a  telefcope  a,  (fig.  7.)  in  form 
of  a  cylinder  going  through  a  ferril,  in 
which  it  is  faflened  by  the  middle.  This 
ferril  has  two  flat  branches  b  b ,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below,  at  the  ends 
whereof  are  faflened  little  moving  pieces 
which  carry  two  rings,  by  one  of  which 
the  telefcope  is  fufpended  to  an  hook  at 
the  end  of  theferew  3,  and  at  b  the  other 
a  pretty  heavy  weight  is  fufpended,  in 
order  to  keep  the  telefcope  in  equilihrio. 
This  weight  hangs  in  the  box  5,  which 
is  almoft  filled  with  linleed-oil,  oil  of 
walnuts,  or  other  matter  that  will  not 
eafily  coagulate,  for  more  aptly  fettling 
the  balance  of  the  weight  and  telefcope. 
'1'he  inftrument  carries  two  telefcopcs 
clofe  and  very  parallel  to  each  other  ;  the 
eye-glafs  of  the  one  being  againft  the  ob- 
jGdl-glafs  of  the  other,  that  one  may  fee 
each  way  without  turning:  the  level.  In 
the  focus  of  the  obj -ft-glals  of  each  tele¬ 
fcope  muff  a  little  hair  be  drained  hori- 
zonta  ly,  to  be  railed  and  lowered  by  a 
little  ferew.  If  the  tube  of  the  telefcope 
he  not  level,  when  fufpended,  a  ferril  or 
ring  4,  is  put  on,  to  be  Hid  along  till  it  be 
level.  The  hook  on  which  the  inftru- 
ment  is  hung  is  fixed  to  a  flat  wooden 
crols  ;  at  the  end  of  each  arm  is  a  hook 
to  keep  the  telefcope  Heady  :  to  the  flat 
profs  is  applied  another  hollow  one  that 
ferves  as  a  cafe  for  the  inftrument  ;  but 
the  two  ends  are  open,  that  the  telefcope 
may  be  fecured  from  the  weather,  and 
always  ready  for  ufe.  The  foot  of  the 
inftrument  is  a  round  bra's  plate,  to 
which  are  faftened  tjiree  brafs  fcrtils.  ; 
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moveable  by  means  of  joints,  wherein 
are  f laves  ;  and  on  this  foot  is  placed  the 
box. 

LEVELLING,  the  finding  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  at  one  or  more  f Na¬ 
tion  s,  and  fo  to  determine  the  height  of 
one  place  with  regard  to  another. 

A  truly  level  lurface  is  a  fegment  of 
any  lpherical  lurface  which  is  concentric 
to  the  globe  of  the  earth.  A  true  line 
of  level  is  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  which 
is  imagined  to  be  del'cribed  upon  a  truly 
level  furface. 

The  apparent  level  is  a  ftraight  line 
drawn  tangent  to  an  arch  or  line  of  true 
level.  Every  point  of  the  apparent  level, 
except  the  point  of  contaft,  is  higher 
than  the  true  level. 

Dr.  Halley  fuggefts  a  new  method  of 
levelling,  which  is  performed  wholly  by 
the  barometer,  in  which  the  mercury  is 
found  to  be  fufpended  to  fo  much  the  lefs 
height  as  the  place  is  farther  remote  from 
the  center  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  different  height  of  the 
mercury  in  two  places  gives  the  difference 
of  level.  Mr.  Dcrham,  from  fome  ob* 
fervations  at  the  top  and  bo'tom  of  the 
Monument  in  London,  found  that  the 
mercury  fell  one  tenth  of  an  inch  at 
every  eighty- two  feet  of  petpendicular 
afeent,  when  the  mercury  was  at  thirty 
inches.  I)r.  Halley  allows  of  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  for  every  thirty  yards  ;  which, 
confidering  how  accurately  barometers 
are  now  made,  he  thinks  this  method 
fufficiently  exaft  to  take  levels  for  the 
conveyance  of  water,  and  lefs  liable  to 
errors  than  the  common  levels.  He  alfo 
found  a  difference  of  three  inches  eight 
tenths  between  the  height  of  the  mercury 
at  top  and  bottom  of  Snowdon-hi.ll  in 
Wales.  For  the  common  occafions  of 
levelling,  fet  a  pole  upright  in  a  fpring, 
pond,  &c.  and  mark  how  many  feet  and 
inches  are  above  water;  then  fet  up  an¬ 
other  pole  of  equallength  with  the  other, 
in  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to 
come.  Place  the  center  of  a  quadrant 
on  the  top  of  this  iaft  pole,  the  plummet 
hanging  free  :  fpy  through  the  fights  the 
top  of  the  pole  in  the  water,  and  if  the 
thread  cuts  any  degree  of  the  quadrant, 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  laid 
in  the  earth.  If  you  cannot  fee  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated. 

LEVER,  in  mechanics,  is  any  inflex¬ 
ible  line,  rod,  or  beam,  moveable  about 
or  upon  a  fixed  point,  called  the  prop  or 
fulcrum,  upon  one  end  of  which  is  the 
H  weight 
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weight  to  be  taifed ;  at  the  other  end  is 
the  power  applied  to  raife  it,  as  the  hand, 
Sec.  Since  the  momentum  of  the  weight 
and  power  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter 
in  each  multiplied  by  their  refpeEliv’e  ce¬ 
lerities,  and  the  celerities  are  as  the  dif- 
tances  from  the  center  of  motion,  and 
alfo  as  the  {paces  parted  through  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  in  the  fame  time,  it 
mull  follow,  that  there  will  be  an  equi¬ 
librium  between  trie  weight  and  power, 
when  they  are  to  each  other  reciprocally 
as  the  diftances  from  the  center,  or  as 
the  celerities  of  the  motions,  or  as  the 
perpendicular  afeent  or  defeent  in  the 
lame  time  ;  and  this  miiverfally  in  all 
mechanical  powers  whatfoever,  which  is 
therefore  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  mechanics. 

'1'he  lever  is  of  five  kinds.  The  com¬ 
mon  fort,  where  the  prop  is  between  the 
weight  and  the  power,  but  neareft  the 
former.  When  the  prop  is  at  one  end, 
the  power  applied  at  the  other,  and  the 
weight  between  both.  When  the  prop 
is  at  one  end,  the  weight  at  the  other, 
and  the  power  applied  between  both. 
1'he  bended  lever,  which  differs  only  in 
form  from  the  firft  fort.  When  the  prop 
is  placed  at  an  equal  diftance  between  the 
weight  and  the  power  ;  and  this  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  balance.  See  Balance. 

LEVERET,  among  fportfmen,  de¬ 
notes  a  hare  in  the  firrt  year  of  her  age. 

*  LEVERPOGLE,  LIVERPOOLE, 
or  L1RPOOL,  a  very  neat,  populous, 
and  flouriihing  fea-port  town,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  with  a  harbour  on  a  bay  of  St. 
George’s  channel,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Merfee,  which  abounds  with 
{aim on,-  cod-fifh,  flounders,  turbot,  plaice, 
and  fmelts,  and  at  full  fea  it  is  more 
than  two  miles  over.  Plere  is  alfo  a  ferry. 
An  a  cl  of  parliament  parted  in  1738,  for 
enlarging  the  entrance  into  its  harbour, 
erecting  a  pier  on  the  north  and  fouth 
hdes,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
See.  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  buildings  have  within  the 
laid  century- greatly  increafed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  burgertes  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred.  i  he  inhabitants  are  all  merchants, 
and  they  carry  on  an  immenfe  trade,  the 
large ft  in  England,  next  to  London  and 
Kriitol;  having  great  fucccfs,  and  very 
large  (locks,  to  ail  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Hamburg,  Norway,  and 
the  Baltic  ;  to  the  Britiih  colonies  in  A- 
m erica  ;  to  Guinea  and  Ireland  ;  alio 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  :  fo 
that  there  is  no  trade  but  that  of  Turkov 
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Greenland,  and  the  Eart  Indies,  .  in 
which  they  are  not  concerned.  As  it  im¬ 
ports  almort  every  kind  of  foreign  goods, 
it  has"  confequently  a  large  inland  trade, 
and  (hares  that  to  Ireland  and  Wales  with 
Briftol,  namely,  it  has  all.  the  trade  of 
the  cart:  and  north  (bores  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry  ;  it  has  a  great  part  of  that 
of  North  Wales,  all  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  befides  what  goods  it 
lends  to  Che  (hi  re  and  Staffordfliire  by  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  Merfee,  Weaver, 
and  Dane,  even  fo  near  the  Trent,  that 
its  goods  are  carried  by  land  to  Burton. 
The  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  alfo  con¬ 
cerned  with  thofe  of  Londonderry  in  the 
fishery  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland.  It 
is  the  mod  convenient  and  mort  fre¬ 
quented  paffage  to  that  kingdom  :  for 
the  Merfee  river,  or  Liverpool  water,  as 
the  Tailors  call  it,  opens  to  them  on  the 
right  as  foon  as  they  have  parted  Chefter 
water  by  fea  north  ;  and  though  it  is  not, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  Weaver, 
which  fails  into  the  fame  mouth,  near  fo 
large  as  the  Dee,  yet  the  opening  into  it, 
at  lead  as  high  as  Liverpool,  is  much 
more  commodious  ;  for  here  fnips  of  any 
burden  may  come  up  with  their  full 
lading,  and  ride  juft  before  the  town,  if 
not  go  into  their  wet  clock.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  defended  oh  the  fouth  fide  by  a 
caftle,  and  on  the  weft  by  a  tower  on  the 
river  Merfee,  which  is  a  ftrongand  (lately 
ftruflure  ;  but  the  town  is  quite  open 
and  unfortified.  It  has  five  handfome 
churches,  one  of  which  is  a  new-built 
one,  befides  feveral  rneeting-houfes.  All 
the  new  buildings  are  very  genteel,  iq 
large,  fpacious,  and  clean  ftreets ;  the 
houfes  being  of  brick,  not  quite  fo  high 
as  in  London,  though  feveral  which  are 
of  hewn  (lone  have  been  built  by  the 
Mores  of  Blankhall,  forne  of  the  ftreets 
being  called  from  the  name,  of  that 
family.  Here  is  a  fine  town -hou fie 
(landing  on  twelve  free- ft  one  pillars  and 
arches,  and  under  it  is  their  exchange, 
Lhe  wet  dock,  with  its  iron  flood-gates, 
at  the  eart  end  of  the  town,  is  a  noble 
work,  performed  at  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pence  ;  for  here  (hips  may  be  laid  up  or 
fitted  out,  being  capable  of  containing 
eighty  or  an  hundred  fail,  which  are  ihel- 
tered  by  the  town  from  the  weft  and 
north  winds,  and  by  the  hills  from  the 
eaft  winds.  The  cuftom-houfe,  a  com¬ 
modious  ftrucfture,  is  clofe  by  it.  From 
hence  is  a  navigation  further  up  the  Mer- 
lee,  and  that  for  (hips  of  burthen,  almoft 
as  high  as  Warrington ,  and  alfo  upoq 
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the  fouth  channel  called  the  rivet*  Wea¬ 
ver,  but  principally  for  rock-falt  dug  out 
of  the  earth  both  in  this  county  and 
Chefhire,  and  (hipped  off  here  in  large 
quantities,  not  only  for  Devon  (hire, 
Briftol,  and  other  parts  of  Somerfetlhire, 
but  round  to  London,  Colchester,  and 
ievcrai  other  places  in  the  fouth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  is  diiTolved  in  fea-water, 
then  boiled  up  again  into  a  (Longer  and 
finer  fait,  being  as  good  as  that  fort  called 
fait  upon  fait,  which  the  Dutch  make 
from  St.  Ube’s  fait,  and  cure  their  her¬ 
rings  with  it.  Here  alfo  are  Shipped  off 
great  quantities  of  Chefhire  cheefe.  The 
freemen  of  this  town  are  free  at  Briftol 
in  England,  and  at  Waterford  and  Wex¬ 
ford  in  tJ  reland.  Here  is  a  free  fchool, 
which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  building, 
having  been  formerly  a  chapel.  At  the 
weft  end  of  it  there  was  once  a  flame  of 
St.  Nicholas,  long  fmee  razed,  to  which 
the  mariners  ufed  to  make  otferings  when 
they  went  to  fca.  Here  are  feveral  alms- 
houfes  for  failors  widows,  and  other  poor 
old  people  ;  a  workhoufe  for  employing 
the  poor,  which  has  vaftly  reduced  the 
poor’s  rates  ;  and  a  noble  charity-fchool, 
where  fifty  boys  and  twelve  girls  are 
taught,  fed,  cloathed,  and  lodged,  by 
voluntary  contributions.  At  Liverpool 
the  weekly  markets  are  on  Wedryefday 
and  Saturday.  It  lies  fourteen  miles 
from  Wigan,  feventeen  from  Chefter, 
thirty-eight  from  Lancafter,  and  184 
from  London.  Lat.  53  deg.  zi  min.  N. 
Lon.  2  deg.  30  min.  W. 

LEVIGATION,  in  pharmacy  and 
chcmidry,  the  reducing;  hard  bodies  to  an 
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impalpable  powder,  by  grinding  them 
with  water  on  a  porphyry  or  marble. 

LEV  IT E,  in  a  general  fenfe,  means 
all  the  defendants  of  Levi,  among 
whom  were  the  Jcwifh  prieds  themfeives, 
who  being  defended  from  Aaron,  were 
likewife  of  the  race  of  Levi  :  but  it  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  an  order  of  of¬ 
ficers  in  that  church,  who  were  employed 
in  performing  the  manual  fervice  of  the 
temple,  fuch  as  in  fetching  wood,  water, 
and  other  things  neceffary  for  the  facri- 
fices  ;  and.  in  hinging  and  playing  upon 
in (Iru merits  of  mufic. 

LEVI  KCUS,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teilament,  fo  cailed  from  its 
containing  the  laws  and  regulations  rc- 
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relating  to  the  prieds,  Levites,  and 
facrifices.  The  leven  firit  chapters 
of  this  book  preferibe  the  ceremonies  to 
lie  obferved  in  offering  burnt  facrifices, 
ru-.-at  o fieri!  peace-offerings,  <xc.  then 
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Modes  relates  in  what  manner  the  prieds 
were  to  be  confecrated,  and  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  offered 
inccnfe  to  the  Lord  with  drange  fire. 
Upon  this  occadon  he  preferibes  home 
laws  concerning  the  mourning  of  the 
prieds,  and  forbids  their  drinking  wine 
while  they  were  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ters,  he  lays  down  rules  for  didinguiih- 
ing  clean  and  unclean  bead's,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  leprofy,  purifications,  &c. 
appoints  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved 
upon  the  great  day  of  expiation  ;  regu¬ 
lates  the  degrees  of  kindred  within  which 
perfons  were  allowed  or  forbidden  to 
marry:  prohibits  alliances  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  aifo  idolatry,  theft,  per¬ 
jury,  calumny,  8zc.  In  the  twenty- 
third  chapter,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
principal  annual  fedivais,  the  paffc-ver, 
penteccd,  & c.  preferibes  what  was  to  be 
obferved  in  the  fabbatical  and  jubilee 
years,  and  concludes  with  regulations 
concerning  vows  and  tithes. 

LEVITY,  in  pyfioiogy,  the  privation 
or  want  of  weight  in  any  body,  when 
compared  with  another  that  is  heavier 
than  it,  in  which  fenfe  it  -dands  oppofeff 
to  gravity.  See  Gravitation  and  Gravity . 

LEVY,  in  law,  dignifies  to  gather  or 
collect,  as  to  levy  money  ;  and  to  levy  a 
fine  of  lands,  is  the  palling  a  fine. 

*  LEWES,  a  large  town  of  Suflex, 
with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  three 
fairs,  on  May  6,  for  horned  cattle;  on 
Whit-Tuefday,  for  horned  cattle  and 
horfies  ;  and  on  October  2,  for  fiieep.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  borough  by  prefc  ription, 
by  the  (tile  of  condables  and  inhabitants. 
The  condables  are  chofen  yearly  at  a 
court-leet  held  by  three  lords,  namely, 
the  duke  of  Noi'folk,  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
fet,  and  the  lord  Abergavenny,  each  in 
their  turns.  This  town  is  well  built,  and 
agreeable  both  for  air  and  profpect ;  it 
had  formerly  a  drong  cadle  and  a  pri¬ 
ory.  It  contains  fix  parilh  churches,  and 
is  edeemed  the  bed  borough  town  in  the 
county.  The  members  of  parliament  arc 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot 
and  lot  ;  and  it  carries  on  a  good  trade. 
The  affizes  for  the  county  of  Suflex  are 
fometimes  held  here.  It  was  noted  for 
a  mint  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelftan, 
and  for  a  bloody  battle  in  the  year  126  ip 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons, 
wherein  the  king  being  defeated,  was 
forced  to  make  peace  on  their  terms.  lu 
1 7 1  r  there  was  a.  charity?fhool  opened, 
U  2  ■  where 
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■where  twenty  boys  arc  taught,  cloatlmd , 
and  maintained,  as  well  as  luppliecl  with 
books,  at  the  expence  of  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  and  eight  more  boys  were  added  at 
the  expence  of  other  gentlemen.  From 
a  windmill  near  this  town  there  is  a  mod 
extenfive  profpeCt  which  reaches  as  far  as 
Ban  Head  Downs  in  Surry.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Oufe,  five  miles  north 
bf  the  Englifh  channel,  and  fifty  fouth 
of  London.  Lon.  o  S  E.  Lat.  5 °  50  N. 

*  LEYDEN,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  built  on  an 
ancient  channel  of  the  Rhine,  which 
pmTes  through  the  city,  and  divides  it 
Into  fevcral  iflands,  and  meets  again 
about  the  White  Late.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatefl  and  pleafanteft  towns  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  the  larged  in  Holland, 
except  Amfterdam  ;  its  dreets  are  clean, 
wide,  and  long,  divided  by  feveral  hand- 
fiome  canals.  It  has  eight  gates,  whereof 
the  White  Gate  is  the  mod  confiderable. 
The  city  ditches  are  broad  and  deep ; 
from  the  gate  called  Morcht  to  that  of 
Amfterdam  there  is  nothing  but  a  rampart 
made  of  earth,  and  covered  with  turf; 
but  on  the  other  fide  it  is  faced  with 
brick,  and  has  feveral  baftions.  The  ef- 
planade  and  ditches  are  adorned  with 
rows  of  trees,  having  a  rampart  on  one 
fide,  and  either  meadow's  or  gardens  on 
the  other :  the  canals  are  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  the  drect  called  Ra- 
pemburgh  is  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe 
This  city  contains  tw'enty-three  wards, 
fubdivided  into  ninety  lelTer  parts,  thirty 
iflands,  twenty-four  canals,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dreets,  ninety- five  bridges,  and 
forty  towers  on  the  walls.  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  good  churches  in  this  city.  They  have 
holpitals  here  of  all  forts,  which  are  kept 
with  a  neatnefs  peculiar  to  this  city ; 
that  of  the  orphans  only  maintaius  five 
hundred  children.  The.  dadthoufe  is  a 
very  good  building,  with  a  very  hand- 
fome  done  front,  and  in  the  burgom af¬ 
ter’s  chamber  there  is  a  painting  of  the 
lad  day  by  Luke  of  Leyden.  But  the 
chief  dm (ftu re  in  this  city  is  the  famous 
univerlity,  founded  by  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  in  1  s  7  3,  to  make  the  inhabitants 
amends  for  their  lodes,  and  hardfhips 
they  had  undergone  in  a  dreadful  fiege. 
The  fcholars  are  computed  at  about  two 
thoufand.  The  univerlity  is  governed  bv 
three  curators;  the  reCtor  is  chofcn  yearly 
out  of  three  who  are  prefented  to  the 
dates,  and  on  him  the  ich  clars  only  de¬ 
pend.  joining  to  the  fchools  is  a  phyfic 
bfiiore  the  pKdefior  of  botany 
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reads  his  lectures  :  a  great  number  of  ra¬ 
rities  are  to  be  feen  in  the  galleries,  and 
in  the  Indian  cabinet.  There  are  here 
made  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  fergt-s, 
and  camblets,  which  they  tranfporc  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  gardens 
likewife  yield  them  confiderable  profit, 
their  garden- duff  being  carried  as  far  as 
Amfterdam.  It  is  eight  miles  from  Delft, 
and  fourteen  north  of  Rotterdam.  Long, 
4  10  E.  Lat.  5z  15  N. 

LEXICON,  the  fame  with  dictionary. 
It  is  generally  ulcd  in  fpeaking  of  Greek 
dictionaries. 

LIBATION,  a  religious  ceremony 
among  tire  ancient  pagans,  which  con¬ 
fided  in  an  effufion  of  liquors  poured  on 
the  head  of  the  victims  prepared  for  fa- 
orifice.  Libations  were  alfo  in  ufe  among 
the  Hebrew's,  w’ho  poured  a  tun  of  wine  on 
the  victim  after  it  was  killed,  and  the  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  of  the  facrifice  w'ere  laid  on  the 
altar,  readv  to  be  confirmed  in  the  flames. 

LIBEL,  injurious  reproaches  or  accu- 
fations  againd  aperfon,  written  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  public 
contempt,  hatred,  or  ridicule. 

LIBEL,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  im¬ 
plies  an  indictment. 

LI  BELLA,  or  LTBELLULA,  in  the 
hidory  of  infects,  a  genus  of  four  winged 
flies,  called  in  Englifh  dragon-flies,  or 
adder-flics. 

LIBERATE,  in  lawq  a  writ  that  lies 
for  the  payment  of  a  penfion,  or  annual 
fum,  granted  under  the  great  feal,  being 
directed  to  the  treafurer  and  chamber¬ 
lains  of  the  exchequer. 

LIBERTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
perfon  wdio  from  being  a  llave  had  ob^ 
tained  his  freedom. 

LIBERTY,  Liberras,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  a  date  of  freedom,  in  contradidinc- 
tion  to  llavery.  See  Freedom. 

According  to  Cicero,  liberty  is  the 
power  of  living  as  a  man  pleafes,  or 
without  being  controlled  by  another. 

In  a  legal  fenie,  liberty  fignifles  dome 
privilege  that  is  held  by  charter  or  pre-» 
icripton. 

LIBRA,  the  balance,  in  adronomv, 
one  of  the  twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  the 
hxtn  in  order,  fo  called,  becaule  wrhen 
the  fun  enters  it  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal,  a?  if  weighed  in  a  balance. 

LIBRA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  pound 
weight  ;  alfo  a  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
twenty  denarii. 

LJBRAR.Y,  an  edifice,  or  apartment 
dedined  for  the  placing  of  books;  or  the 
books  them  Rifes  lodged  therein. 

LICENCE, 
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LICENCE,  in  law,  an  authority  given 
%o  a  pcrion  to  do  forne  lawful  act. 

LICENTIA  TE,  one  who  has  obtain¬ 
ed  the  degree  of  a  licence. 

LICHEN,  Cinereits  Yerrefiris ,  afll- co¬ 
loured  ground  liverwort,  in  botany,  a 
fpecies  of  naofs,  which  grows  on  com¬ 
mons  and  open  heaths,  fpreads  quickly 
on  the  ground,  and  is  to  be  met  with  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  but  is  luppofed  to 
be  in  its  greatefl  vigour  about  the  end  of 
autumn.  This  herb  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  as  a 
prefen  ative  againd  the  terrible  confe- 
quences  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  An 
account  of  the  remarkable  efficacy,  in 
this  intention,  of  a  powder  compofed  of 
the  dry  leaves  and  black  pepper,  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.  Dampier,  and  publifhed  in  N°.  137 
of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions.  This 
powder  was  afterwards  inferted,  in  the 
year  1721,  into  the  London  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  at  the  defire  of  Dr.  Mead,  who 
had  large  experience  of  its  good  effects, 
and  who  declares  that  he  had  never 
known  it  to  fail,  where  it  had  been 
ufed,  with  the  affi  fiance  of  cold  bathing, 
before  the  hydrophobia  began. 

*  LICHFIELD,  or  LITCHFIELD, 
a  city  of  Staffordlhirc,  which,  joined 
with  Coventry,  forms  one  bilhoprick. 
The  city  (lands  low,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  clear  rivulet,  over  which 
are  two  caufeways,  with  lluices  upon 
them.  That  part  on  the  fouth  fide  is 
called  the  city,  and  the  other  the  clofe, 
as  being  inclofed  within  a  wall,  and  a 
good  deep  dry  trench  on  all  hides,  except 
towards  the  city,  where  it  is  defended  by 
a  large  marfh  formed  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  brook.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the 
fined  in  England  for  elegance  and  regu¬ 
larity,  dands  in  this  dole.  It  was  re¬ 
built  by  bifhop  Roger  de  Clinton  in 
1148.  The  wed  end  is  richly  decorated 
with  the  datues  of  all  the  kings  of  Jeru- 
falem  from  David  to  the  captivity.  It 
differed  much  in  the  civil  wars,  having 
been  often  taken  and  retaken,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  imagery  and  carved  work  on 
the  front  were  effaced  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
the  rude  l'oldiers  frequently  fired  at  the 
crofs  over  the  wed  window,  but  could 
not  demolifh  it.  Thefc  alfo  entirely 
ruined  all  the  ornaments  of  the  inbde, 
with  the  brafs  inscriptions,  tombs,  & c. 
but  it  has  been  well  repaired  fmee  the  re- 
ft'oratio'n  by  the  care  of  bifhop  Hackett, 
and  the  generous  contributions  of  feverai 
betiefadwrs.  It  hs  adorned  with  three 
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fuch  elegant  and  lofty  fpires  as  nochurcM 
in  England  can  boad  of.  The  choir  is 
paved  wdth  alabader  and  cannel  coal,  in 
imitation  of  black  and  white  marble. 
The  prebendaries  dails  are  of  excellent 
workmanihip,  and  re-erefted  modly  at 
the  charges  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
each  dall  bearing  the  arms  of  its  refpec- 
tive  benefactor.  In  the  clofe  is  the  bi* 
(hop's  palace  and  deanery,  as  are  the 
houfes  of  the  prebendaries  in  a  court  on 
the  hill,  all  very  handfome.  Here  are 
three  other  churches,  among  which  that 
of  St.  Michael  has  a  church-yard  contain¬ 
ing  fix  or  feven  acres  of  ground.  Licit? 
field  was  once  an  archiepifcopal  ftq  over 
the  Mercians  and  Ead  An  pies;  and  the 
bishopric  of  Cheder  is  faid  to  have  been 
difmembered  from  it.  It  is  a  town  and 
county,  with  a  jurifdiction  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  round,  which  circuit  the 
ffieriff  rides  September  8,  annually.  The 
toum  is  under  the  government  of  two  bai- 
lifts,  8cc.  who  return  two  members  to 
parliament,  Its  weekly  markets  are  on 
Tuefday  and  Friday;  and  its  annual 
fairs,  on  Shrove-Monday,  for  cattle, 
ffieep,  bacon,  cheele,  andiron;  on  May 
12,  for  ffieep  with  other  cattle ;  and  on 
Friday  before  November  8,  for  geefe  and 
cheele.  Here  was  formerly  a  eadle# 
long  fince  dedroyed  Next  to  Cheder 
this  is  the  principal  city  of  all  the  north- 
weft  part  of  England.  The  houfes  are 
draggling  in  it,  though  fome  of  them 
are  very  handfome  ;  and  as  it  is  a  tho¬ 
roughfare  to  the  north-wed  counties,  has 
feverai  very  good  inns.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts  all  about  are  both  pleafant  and 
fruitful.  The  brook  here  at  about  three 
miles  off  empties  itfelf  into  the  river 
Trent.  The  dreets  are  well  paved,  and 
kept  very  clean,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  frequent  horfe-races.  St.  Chad, 
or  St.  Gedda,  formerly  one  of  its  bi- 
fhops,  lived  an  hermetical  life  by  the 
fpring  near  Stow  church,  in  a  littl* 
cell ;  and  the  Monadicon  mentions  a 
ffiri ne  given  for  him,  which  it  fays  colt 
200,000  1.  Litchfield  pives  title  of  earl 
to  the  delcendant  of  Edward  Henry  Lee, 
who  was  created  by  king  Charles  II.  and 
is  alfo  the  birth-place  of  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  author  of  the  ela¬ 
borate  Engiiih  Dictionary,  Vanity  of 
Human  Wiffies,  Rambler,  Raflelas,  Lon¬ 
don,  a  poem,  and  other  writings  both  in 
prole  and  verfe,  well  known  to  the 
learned  world. 

LICTORS,  Li&ores,  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  the  lerjeaats  or  bead  es  who  car¬ 
ried 
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#ed  the  fades  before  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrates  :  it  was  alfo  a  part  of  their  office 
to  be  the  public  executioners  in  behead¬ 
ing,  fcou rging,  &c. 

LIEGE,  in  law,  a  term  fometimes 
uied  for  liege-lord,  or  one  who  owns  no 
fu  peri  or ;  and  fometimes  for  liege-man, 
or  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  liege- 
lord.  fn  our  ftatutes,  the  king’s  fubjetfs 
are  fometimes  called  lieges,  or  liege- 
people. 

*  LIEGE,  the  capital  city  of  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  the  fame  name,  in  Germany, 
is  large,  populous,  wealthy,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  antiquity,  the  magnificence  of 
its  public  buildings,  and  the  vad  number 
of  its  churches.  It  is  Luted  in  a  valley 
furrounded  by  high  mountains,  feparaled 
from  each  other  by  pleafant  dales,  which 
are  watered  Irv  thr;ee  little  rivers  ;  there 
are  feveral  hills  and  valleys  within  the 
walls,  which  are  about  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  feme  hiands.made  by  the 
river  Made,  two  branches  of  which  run 
through  the  town.  Jt  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  city,  the  ill  and,  and  the 
Outer-Maefe;  it  has  16  gates,  17  bridges, 
and  1 54  dreets  ;  thebe  lull  are  pn  tty 
broad,  but  are  neither  clean  nor  regular  ; 
and  imoft  of  the  private  houfes  are  built 
of  wood  ;  a  clear  dream  generally  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  dreets,  and 
many  of  the  bed  houfes  have  fountains  in 
their  courts  and  gardens.  Here  are  up¬ 
wards  of  xoo  churches;  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  dedicated  to  St.  Lambert,  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  druedure  built  with  done,  and 
within  are  a  great  number  of  relics  :  the 
bufto  of  St.  Lambert  is  in  fiver,  as  alfo 
the  datucs  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jo- 
feph,  as  big  as  life;  five  great  coders, 
which  hold  the  relics,  are  of  hirer,  and 
St.  George  on  horfeback  is  of  madV  gold. 
They  have  vedments  given  by  pope  Gre¬ 
gory,  adorned  with  large  pearls*  inter¬ 
mixed  with  diamonds.  St.  Peter’s  is  the 
mod  admirable  of  the  parifh  churches, 
being  fet  off  with  marble  ornaments  and 
paintings  :  all  the  religious  orders  have 
handlome  convents  and  Churches.  This 
city  is  governed  by  two  burgomaders, 
twenty  counfellors,  two  perpetual  coun¬ 
cilors,  and  a  recorder ;  befides  which 
they  have  a  chief  mayor  and  two  fubor- 
dinate  mayors.  The  town  is  fcated  very 
conveniently  for  trade,  on  account  of  the 
liver  Made,  which  is  navigable  up  to  this 
p nice,  x  his  city  was  bombarded  in  1601. 
and  delivered  to  the  French  in  7.701  ;  it 
was  retaken  by  the  allies  in  17a  :  and 
1  tcntn  attempted  to  get  poddUon  of 
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it  again  in  1705,  at  the  approach  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  but  it  was  reftored! 
to  its  bifhop  by  the  treaty  of  Baden  ;  it 
is  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Hay;  6x  S.  W.  of 
Cologne,  and  175  N.  E.  of  Paris.  The 
magidrates  of  Liege  pretend  that  it  is  an 
imperial  city,  or  fovereign  date  ;  but 
they  have  differed  very  feverely  for  oppo- 
fing  the  authority  of  their  bilhop,  wdio  is 
in  fad  abfolute  fovereign  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  bifhopric;  he  is  chofen  by  the 
60  major  canons,  who  are  mod  of  them 
of  noble  extraction.  This  bilhop  is  one 
of  the  mod  considerable  ccclefiadical 
princes  of  Germany,  having  within  his 
diocefe  52  baronies,  18  walled  towns,  and 
400  populous  villages,  with  a  revenue  of 
300,000  ducats  per  annum,  and  is  able  to 
maintain  a  body  of  8000  men,  without 
opprefling  his  fubjeds,  who  are  princi¬ 
pally  Roman  Catholics.  Long.  528  E. 
Lat  50  46  N. 

LIENTERY,  in  medicine,  a  diford er 
proceeding  from  preternatural  fmoothnefs 
of  the  intedines,  in  confequenee  of  which 
what  is  difeharged  by  (tool  greatly  refem- 
bles  the  aliments,  both  in  colour  and 
fubdance.  The  caufe  of  this  difor'der, 
according  to  Fernelius,  is  not  an  obdntd- 
ed  or  hindered  didribufion  of  the  ali¬ 
ments-  but  a  weaknefs  of  the  fird  con* 
codion,  in  confequenee  of  which  the  ali¬ 
ments  pais  through  the  intedines  un¬ 
changed.  The  principal  intention  of  cure 
m  a  iientery,  according  to  Etmuller,  is 
to  drengthen  and  corroborate  the  do- 
mach;  which  end  is  mod1  effectually  ob¬ 
tained  by  rhubarb,  preparations  of  coral 
aud  quinces.  All  the  medicines  recom¬ 
mended  again  ft  vomiting,  are  alfo  proper 
in  this  diforder.  Walffichmidius  informs 
us,  that  the  mod  Ample  and  eafily  pre¬ 
pared  domachics  are  more  beneficial  in  a 
Iientery,  than  thole  of  the  compound 
kind,  i  he  mod  proper  domachics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  author,  are  preferred  nut- 
meg,  preferred  ginger,  the  white  of  an 
egg  boiled  with  vinegar,  and  wormwood 
wine  prepared  with  madich. 

^LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  who  fup- 
|  plies  the  place,  and  difeharges  the  office 
of  a  fuperior  in  his  abfence.  Of  thefe, 
ionic  are  civil,  as  the  lords-lieutenants  of 
kingdoms,  and  -  the  lords-lieutenants  of 
counties  ;  and  others  are  military,  as  the 
lieutenant-general,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  artillery,  lieutenant-colonel,  lieute¬ 
nant  of  ine  artillery  of  the  Tower,  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  horfe,  foot,  fhips  of  war,  8cc. 

LO  £\D-LIEL  i  f  LAIN  I'  if  Ireland  is 
a  viceroy,  and  has  ad  the  date  and  gran¬ 
de  uf 
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'(jteur  of  a  king  of  England,  except  being 
ferved  upon  the  knee.  He  has  the  power 
of  making  war  and  peace,  of  bellowing 
all  the  offices  under  the  government,  of 
dubbing  knights,  and  of  pardoning  ali 
crimes  except  high  treason  ;  he  alfo  calls 
and  prorogues  the  parliament,  but  no 
bill  can  pais  without  the  royal  a! lent. 
He  is  abided  in  his  government  by  a 
privy-council  ;  and  on  bis  leaving  the 
kingdom,  he  appoints  the  lords  of  the 
recency,  who  govern  in  his  ab fence. 

LORDS  -LIEUTENANTS  cf  Coun¬ 
ties  are  officers  who,  upon  any  invafion  or 
rebellion,  have  power  to  raife  the  militia, 
and  to  give  com  mi  Tons  to  colonels  and 
Other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into 
regiments,  troops,  and  companies.  Un¬ 
der  the  lords-lieutenants  are  deputy-lieu¬ 
tenants,  who  have  the  fame  power  ;  thefe 
are  chofen  by  the  lords-lieutenants,  out 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  each  coun¬ 
ty,  and  prefented  to  the  king  (or  his  ap¬ 
probation. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL,  an  of¬ 
ficer  next  in  rank  to  the  general;  in  bat¬ 
tle,  he  commands  one  of  the  wings  ;  in 
a  march,  a  dc-tac’nmcnt,  or  a  flying  camp  ; 
alio  a  ouarter,  at  a  liege,  or  one  of  the 
attacks  when  it  is  his  day  of  duty. 

LIEUTENANT  of  a  [hip  of  war,  the 
officer  next  in  command  to  the  captain, 
and  who  governs  the  fhip  in  his  ab  fence. 
In  the  Britifh  navy  an  officer  mu  ft  have 
ferved  fix  years  at  fc-a,  two  of  which  he 
muft  have  been  mate  or  midshipman  in 
feme  of  the  king’s  ihips,  before  he  can 
be  appointed  a  lieutenant  ;  he  muft  alio 
pafs  an  examination.  The  number  of 
lieutenants  appointed  to  a  fhip  is  always 
in  proportion  to  her  rate,  a  fir  it  rate  hav¬ 
ing  fix,  and  a  fixth  rate  only  one.  In 
an  engagement  the  ftation  of  the  lieute- 
nants  is  to  hi  perm  tend  the  manoeuvre  of 
the  great  guns,  and  obferve  that  they  are 
properl]’  fupplied  with  powder  and  ihot, 
dec.  The  lieutenant  ranks  with  captains 
of  horfe  and  foot.  The  half-pay  of  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navy,  which  was  before 
only  two  (hillings  per  day,  has  lately 
been  raifed  to  three  (hillings  per  day. 

LIFE,  Vita ,  in  general,  a  kind  of  ac¬ 
tive  operative  exiftence,  and  conceived  to 
con  flit  in  motion. 

LIFE  is  ufed  in  a  more  particular  fenfe 
to  flgnify  the  duration  of  an  animal’s  be¬ 
ing  ;  or  the  fpace  of  time  which  palffis 
between  its  birth  and  death. 

LIGAMENT,  in  anatomy,  a  ftrong 
compaCt  fubftance,  ferving  to  join  two 
bp^es  {mgetber.  A  ligament  is  more  fle,xi- 
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ble  than  a  cartilage,  not  eaflly  ruptured 
or  torn,  and  does  not  yield,  or  at  leaft 
very  little,  when  pulled. 

LIGATURE,  in  forgery,  a  cord, 
band,  or  firing ;  or  the  binding  any  part 
of  the  body  with  a  cord,  band,  fillet,  &c- 
whether  of  leather,  linen,  <kc.  Ligatures 
are  ufed  to  extend  and  replace  bones  that 
are  broken  or  diflocated ;  to  tie  the  pa¬ 
tients  down  in  lithotomy  and  amputa¬ 
tions  ;  to  tie  upon  the  veins  in  phleboto¬ 
my,  or  the  arteries  in  amputations,  or  in 
large  wounds  ;  to  fecure  the  fplints  that 
are  applied  to  fra&ures ;  to  tie  up  this 
proceffes  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  the 
fpcrmatic  veilels  in  caftration  ;  and  laftiy, 
in  taking  off  warts  or  other  excrefcences 
by  ligature. 

LIGHT,  Lux-,  in  philofophy,  certain 
inconceivable  fmall  particles  of  matter, 
of  different  magnitudes,  which  are  emit¬ 
ted  or  reflected  from  every  point  in  the 
furface  of  a  luminous  body  iu  right  lines, 
and  in  all  directions,  with  an  unparalleled 
velocity,  and  whole  power  and  intenfity 
decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftanees 
increafe.  That  light  is  a  material  fub- 
(lance,  and  what  we  properly  call  body, 
is  not  to  be  doubted;  hecaufe  we  find  it 
fiometfiing  that  has  motion,  or  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  time;  fomething  that  ads  upon 
our  bodies,  and  produces  great  alterations 
and  changes  in  their  natures  and  forms. 
It  is  fomething  that  bodies  act  upon,  by 
reflecting,  infleCting,  and  refraCting  it  on 
their  furfaces,  read  in  their  pores  :  and  it 
would  appear  to  have  weight,  and  all 
other  fenfible  qualities  of  common  mat¬ 
ter,  were  it  not  that  the  fmallnefs  of  its 
quantity  renders  them  entirely  impercep¬ 
tible  to  us.  Nor  are  we  to  confider  light 
only  as  a  body,  but  as  the  moll  active 
principle  or  molt  general  agent  in  nature  ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  true  ptimum  mo¬ 
bile,  or  the  fpring  of  motion  and  aCtion 
in  all  other  bodies,  \yere  the  particles 
of  light  to  be  annihilated,  we  (hould  fee 
no  marks  or  footfteps  of  fire  or  heat  re¬ 
maining,  and  therefore  no  power  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  bodies ;  but  all  things  would  put 
on  the  appearance  of  lifelefs  inert  matter, 
rigid  and  inflexible,  as  it  would  be  abfo- 
lutcly  cold  and  dark.  The  divine  wif- 
dom  and  providence  appear,  perhaps,  in 
nothing  fb  remarkably  as  in  the  extreme 
fubtiiity  of  the  particles  of  light :  with¬ 
out  this  qualification  it  could  not  have 
pervaded  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  fo  we 
could  have  had  none  of  thole  which  we 
cal;  diaphanous  or  tranfparent  fubftances, 
and  every  tiling  but  the  furface  of  a  body 
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would  have  been  concealed  from  the  Tight, 
of  mankind.  Again,  the  velocity  of  a 
body  i  s  always  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
inverfely  ;  and  therefore,  >  the  fmaller  the 
body,  the  greater  velocity  it  is  fulceptible 
of  from  the  fame  force;  whence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  iight  is  thus  qualified  to  be 
tranfmitted  through  immenfe  diftances  in 
a  fmall  and  inlenfible  part  of  time ; 
which  thing  was  quite  necefflary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  frame  and  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture.  But  laftiy,  it  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fiary  that  the  particles  of  light  fiioukl  be 
fo  exceeding  fmall,  that,  when  com¬ 
pounded  with  its  velocity,  it  ihould  pro¬ 
duce  no  fenlible  force,  as  it  mud  other- 
wife  have  done,  and  which,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  borne  by  the  tender 
and  delicate  texture  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  'I'o  give 
an  example  :  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
of  light  is  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
897600000  feet,  per  feeond  :  fuppofe  its 
matter  to  be  but  one  million  part  of  a 
grain,  then  its  force  to  fir  ike  an  objeft 
would  be  as'JfF6oo|oo  8p7}6  feet 
per  feeond  for  one  grain  or  it  would 
ftrike  with  the  fame  force  that  one  grain 
weight  would  do  falling  from  half  the 
height,  viz.  through  448,8  feet;  which 
we  fhould  find  to  be  very  great,  was  the 
experiment  to  be  made  on  the  fenlible 
coats  of  the  eve.  Since  the  weight  of 
bodies  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  it  follows,  that,  where  the  latter 
is  diminifhed  indefinitely,  the  former  will 
be  fo  too  ;  therefore,  the  weight  of  light 
mull:  be  inlenfible  to  ever  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it.  Dr.  Boerhaave  caufed  a  globe 
of  iron,  twelve  incites  in  diameter,  to  be 
heated  red-hot,  and  fufpended  at  trie  end 
of  a  very  exact  ballance,  and  counter- 
poiled  by  weights  at  the  other  end  eery 
nicely,  and  thus  let  it  hang  till  ail  the 
particles  of  heat  or  light  were  efcaped, 
when  he  found  the  equilibre  of  the  bal¬ 
lance  no  ways  altered ;  which  plainly 
proves  the  above  thefts.  See  the  article 
Fire.. 

That  the  particles  of  light  have  not 
only  magnitude,  but  that  in  different  de¬ 
grees  alio,  is  another,  and  perhaps  the 
mofic  fuhtile,  difcovery  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy.  The  comparative  terms  of 
greater  and  Filer  ate  now'  as  applicable 
to  the  particles  of  light  as  to  any  other 
bodies.  '1  his  is  abfolutely  proved  bv  the 
different  refrangibility  they  are  found  to 
have  in  pa  Bing  through  a  prifmatic  figure 
of  glafs  or  water;  for  the  power  ot  the 
jpnim  detains  the  ifiuing  particle,  and 
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draw's  it  a  little  towards  the  furface  ;  and, 
fince  this  powder  is  the  fame,  it  would 
have  the  fame  efiebt  on  ail  the  particles 
of  light,  if  they  were  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  becaufe  they  have  all  an  equal 
velocity.  But  fince  this  effedt  is  different 
among  the  particles,  fome  being  det  ained 
and  drawn  afide  to  a  greater  diftance  than 
others,  it  follows,  they  mu  ft  be  lefs  in 
magnitude,  to  become  more  fubjebt  to  the 
influence  of  the  aftradling  furface  ;  in 
like  manner  as  the  electric  effluvia  will 
a£t  upon  and  agitate  very  fmall  and  light 
bodies,  much  looner  and. more  eafily  thatj 
they  can  move  thofe  which  are  larger. 
But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  power  acts 
in  redrafting  the  rays  of  light.  See  Re- 
fra&'ion. 

If  light  -were  not  reflected  from  every 
point  of  the  furface  of  a  body  in  all  di¬ 
rections  every  way,  there  might  be  af- 
fign.ed  a  point  of  fpace  where  a  ray  of 
light,  from  fnch  a  point  in  the  furface, 
does  not  come ;  and  there  the  find  point 
of  the  furface  could  not  be  vifible ;  but 
becaufe  the  eve  can  find  no  point  of  fpace 
in  all  the  vifible  hemifphere  reflecting 
that  point,  but  where  it  is  vifible  ;  there¬ 
fore  a  rav  of  light  is  reflected  from  that 
point  to  every  part  of  fpace,  from  whence 
a  right  line  to  that  point  can  be  drawn. 

That  the  rtiys  of  light  proceed  in  a 
right-lined  direction,  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  whatever  the  figure  of  the 
body  be,  if  it  be  held  perpendicular  to 
the  rays  of  light,  it  will  always  caft  a 
fhadow  of  the  fame  figure  again  ft  a  pa¬ 
rallel  plane.  Thus  a  circle  will  produce 
a  circular  ftuedow,  a  triangle  a  triangular 
one,  and  fo  on.  Which  plainly  Ihews 
that  the  rays  of  light  pafs  by  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  thefe  bodies  in  right-lined  di¬ 
rections,  excepting  thefe  only  which  pafs 
contiguous  to  the  edges  of  the  body;  for 
they  will  be  a  little  indebted,  which  will 
caufe  the  extremity  of  the  fhadow  to  be 
not  fo  diftineft  and  well  defined  as  it 
otherwife  would  be. 

As  ail  the  other  affections  of  light,  fo 
that  of  its  velocity  was  utterly  unknown 
to  all  the  ancient,  and  moft  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  philofophers,  who,  before  the  time 
of  Mr.  Romer,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
motion  of  light  was  inftantaneous,  or 
that  it  was  propagated  through  immenfe 
fpaces  in  -an  inftant.  But  Mr.  Romer, 
and  other  philofophers,  about  this  time, 
making  frequent  obfervations  on  the  eclip- 
k-s  of  Jupiter's  moons,  found  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  iight  is  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball, 

as 
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?$  897,600,000  to  578,  or  as  1, 550,000 

to  1. 

For  the  properties  of  reflefted  and  re¬ 
fracted  light,  fee  the  articles  Rejeclion  and 
RefraBiort. 

LIGHT  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  the  dif- 
pofition  of  objects,  with  regard  to  the 
receiving  of  light ;  thus,  the  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  See.  of  houles,  are  called  lights. 

For  the  lights  and  fhades  of  paintings, 
Sec.  Fee  Claro-Objcu.ro. 

LIGHTER,  "a  fort  of  veftel  or  large 
boat  employed  in  harbours  or  rivers,  to 
bring  goods  to  and  from  a  fhip  in  the  act 
cf  lading  and  delivering  the  cargo. 

LIGHT-HOUSE,  amongfailors,  a  lit¬ 
tle  houfe  erected  on  a  cape,  hill,  or  pro¬ 
montory,  near  the  lea-coaft,  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  (hips  which  are  palling  that 
way  :  for  this  purpoie  it  is  furnifhed  with 
great  lights  at  the  top,  and  has  always 
fomebody  to  watch  them.  .  As  the  lights 
may  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance,  they  are 
Very  ferviceable  in  guiding  ihips  which  are 
at  a  lofs  to  know  where  they  are. 

LIGHTNING,  in  phyfiology,  the 
burfling  of  fire  from  a  cloud.  From  Dr. 
Franklin’s  experiments,  it  appears,  that 
lightning  is  only  eleftrical  fire  drawn 
off  from  the  clouds ;  and,  in  effect,  this 
eleftricity  has  been  collected  during  thun¬ 
der  in  iron  bars,  or  on  tin  tubes,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  See  E'eciricity. 

Thunder  then,  or  lightning,  is  in  the 
hand  ©f  nature,  what  electricity  is  in  ours ; 
the  wmnders  which  we  now  exhibit  at 
pleafure,  are  only  little  imitations  of  thole 
great  efFecfts  which  frighten  us.  A  cloud 
prepared  by  the  aftion  of  winds,  by  heat, 
by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  &c.  is  the 
electrified  body  ;  and  watery  clouds,  or 
terreflrial  matter,  the  non-eleCtrics  which 
excite  it.  See  Thunder. 

LIGULATED,  among  botanifts,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  flofcules  as  have 
a  ftraight  end  turned  downwards,  with 
three  indentures,  but  not  divided  into 
Lgments. 

LIGUSTICUM,  Iovage,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

LIGUSTRUM,  privet,  in  botany. 

LILAC,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees, 
otherwjfe  called  fyringa.  See  Syringa. 

LILIACEOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  flowers  as  referable  that  of  the 
lily. 

.  LI  LI  O-NARCISSUS,  or  AMARYL¬ 
LIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

L  ILIUM  CONVALLIUM,  lilyof  the 
valley. 

*  LILLO  (G  eorge)  an  excellent  dra- 

V o l .  III. 
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matic  writer,  waS  born  near  Moorgate, 
in  London,  in  1693,  where  he  purfued 
his  bufinefs  of  a  jeweller  many  years, 
with  the  faireft  reputation.  He  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Mufes,  and  all 
his  compofitions  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  Mr. 
Lillo,  in  purfuing  his  aim,  made  a  hap¬ 
py  choice  of  his  fubjeft.  fie  does  not 
introduce  kings  and  heroes  on  the  flage ; 
yet  by  exhibiting  tragic  feenes  in  common 
and  domeftic  life,  and  reprefen ting  the 
ruin  of  private  families,  by  lufr,  avarice, 
and  other  vices,  he  raifes  the  pafuems  to 
an  equal  height,  and  exaCIs  a  tribute  of 
tears  from  the  audience.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  his  George  Barnewell  firft  came 
upon  the  flage,  many  of  the  critics  at¬ 
tended  its  firft  reprefen tadon  with  the 
moft  unfavourable  imprelfions,  and  the 
ftory  being  founded  on  an  old  ballad,  they 
brought  it  with  them,  intending  to  make 
pleafant  remarks  and  ludicrous  compan¬ 
ions  between  the  ancient  ditty,  and  the 
modern  drama  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  play 
foon  got  the  better  of  their  contempt, 
and  prefented  them  fccnes  written  fo  tru¬ 
ly  to  the  heart,  that  they  dropped  their 
ballads,  and  took  out  their  handkerchiefs. 
Mr.  Lillo  wrote  four  other  tragedies,  The 
Chriftian  Hero  ;  Elmerick  ;  Fatal  G'urio- 
fity;  and  Arden  of  Feverlham  ;  and  dy¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1739,  left  behind  him  a 
moft  excellent  charaGer. 

LILY,  lilium ,  in  botany,  the  name  cf 
a  large  genus  of  plants.  All  forts  of  li¬ 
lies  and  martagons  are  propagated  by 
lowing  their  feeds;  and  if  the  feeds  are 
carefully  faved  from  good  flowers,  the 
martagons  very  frequently  afford  very 
beautiful  varieties.  The  roots  of  the  white 
lily  are  emollient,  maturating,  and  great¬ 
ly  fuppurative.  They  are  ufed  external¬ 
ly  in  cataplafms  for  thefe  purpofes  with 
fuccefs.  The  common  form  of  applying 
them  is  boiled  and  bruifed;  but  feme  pre¬ 
fer  the  roafting  them  till  tender,  and 
then  beating  them  to  a  pafte  with  oil,  in 
which  form  they  are  faid  to  be  excellent 
again  ft  burns.  G  erard  recommends  them 
internally  in  drop  lies. 

*  LIMA,  the  capital  of  the  audience  of 
Lima,  and  the  whole  empire  of  Peru  in 
North  America,  is  peopled  with  above 
1 5,000  Creoles,  or  Spaniards,  and  about 
40,000  negroes.  The  city  is  furromoded 
with  walls,  and  defended  with  many  baf- 
tions  and  ramparts,  eight  yards  in  height, 
but  they  have  few  cannon,  and  therefore 
could  make  but  a  poor  defence.  The 
ftreets  are  hand  fume,  and  as  ftraLbt  as 
I  '  °  a. 
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a  line,  but  the  houfes  are  only  one  ftory 
high,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes, 
and  are  covered  only  with  mats  or  reeds 
oft  the  top,  which  is  not  inconvenient 
here,  becaufe  it  never  rains.  Some  have 
long  galleries  in  the  front,  and  are  hand- 
fomely  adorned  on  the  infide.  Some  of 
the  houfes  are  covered  with  a  fine  fort  ol 
tiff'ue,  or  curious  cotton  cloth  ;  and  they 
plant  trees  about  their  houfes  to  keep  of! 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  What  thefe  houles 
zvant  in  height  is  made  up  in  length  and 
breadth,  there  being  often  ten  or  twelve 
large  apartments.  The  royal  fquare  of 
Lima  is  very  handfcme,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fountain  of  bronze,  and  on  the 
eafl  and  welt  lides  are  divers  fuperb  public 
buildings,  'i  he  river  which  crofles  Lima  is 
divided  into  fmall  channels,  which  enter 
into  many  of  the  houfes,  and  is  of  great 
utility  to  the  inhabitants  to  water  their 
gardens,  and  other  purpofes.  The  churches 
and  convents  of  Lima  are  full  of  riches, 
and  extremely  magnificent,  infomuch 
that  religion  is  as  it  were  Hilled  under  the 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  and  its  humi¬ 
lity  is  quite  loft.  Many  of  their  faints  are 
of  mady  gold  fet  off  with  precious  Hones. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lima  are  generally 
the  richeft  in  all  Peru,  and  value  them- 
felves  upon  being  the  befl  Chrillians  in 
the  world.  The  ecclefiadics  folemnise  all 
the  feflivals  of  the  church  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  expence,  and  ridiculous  reprefcnta- 
tions,  in  mafquerades,  fire-works,  and 
proceffions,  at  which  time  the  faints 
fhine  in  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Hones  : 
in  fhort,  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  leem- 
ing^devotion  and  real  debauchery  among; 
all  the  inhabitants,  not  excepting  the 
prieHs,  monks,  and  nuns,  that  fuch  an¬ 
other  place  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
world  :  and  yet  with  all  this  they  are  ex- 
temely  credulous,  and  have  a  Hrong  faith 
in  witchcraft  and  charms.  The  convents 
of  the  monks  and  nuns  are  fo  numerous, 
that  they  take  up  a  fourth  part  of  the 
city.  This  is  the  only  country  between 
the  tropics  where  grapes  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  where  they  make  good  wine, 
their  vineyards  and  fields  being  watered 
with  rivulets,  which  defcend  from  the 
mountains  called  the  Andes,  which  are 
the  highefl  in  the  world.  In  fhort,  this 
city  would  be  a  perfect  paradife  if  it  were 
not  for  the  earthquakes,  for  the  adjacent 
country  yields  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fugar,  flax,  and  fruits.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  confiantly  moderated  with  cool 
iea-breezes,  or  the  land-winds  from  the 
mountains.  'I  his  city  has  been  feyera! 
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times  almoft  overturned  by  earthquakes* 
as  in  the  years  1586,  1678,  and  1687  S 
but  the  mofl  terrible  of  all  happened  on 
the  z6th  of  O <Hober  1746,  at  which  time 
it  was  almoft  defvroyed.  It  is  feated  fix 
miles  E.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the 
port-town  of  Calao,  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
350  miles  W.  of  Cufco,  on  the  liver 
Lima.  Long.  75  5Z  W.  Lat  izz  S. 

LIMB,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
border  or  edge  of  a  thing  :  thus  we  fay 
the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  °f  the  fun,  of  a 
leaf,  &c. 

LIMB,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  a$ 
the  arms  and  legs.  See  Arm  and  Leg. 

LIME,  Calx ,  a  foft,  friable  fubfiance, 
obtained  by  calcining  or  burning  Hones, 
fhells,  and  the  like.  There  are  fo  many 
fpecies  of  Hone  capable  of  being  burnt 
into  lime,  and  fo  many  that  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  are  really  put 
to  that  ufe,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  any  particular  idea,  to  the  term  lime- 
Hone  ;  but  we  are  to  underffiand  by  it  in 
general,  any  Hone  that,  upon  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  continued  a  fufficient  time, 
becomes  a  white  calx,  which  will  make  a 
great  ebullition  andnoife  on  being  thrown 
into  water,  and  will,  in  fine,  fall  into  a 
loofe  white  powder  at  the  bottom  of  that 
liquor,  after  having  very  ffirongly  im¬ 
pregnated  it  with  its  folub-Ie  particles. 
The  moffi  common  kind  of  lime-ffione  is 
a  greyilh  or  bluifh  Hone,  found  in  loole 
mafles,  and  often  veined  with  red  :  mar¬ 
ble,  alabafter,  and  all  the  Hones  that 
have  fpar  for  their  balls,  may  alfo  come 
under  the  general  denomination  of  lime- 
Hone,  fince  they  all  burn  into  lime.  In 
general,  every  Hone,  of  whatever  kind  or 
colour,  that  will  ferment  with  aqua-for- 
tis,  will  alfo  burn  into  lime  ;  and  it  is  of 
no  cqnfequence  to  the  medicinal  ufe  of 
that  calx,  whether  it  be  made  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  Hones.  What 
lime  we  have  in  London  is  made  of 
chalk,  which  is  weaker  than  that  made 
of  Hone ;  but  it  is  otherwife  the  fame. 
The  befl  lime  is  that  made  of  the  hardeft 
Hone  :  it  is  not  only  ufed  by  architects, 
builders,  plaflerers,  dyers,  fugar-refmers, 
tanners,  and  many  other  mechanics,  but 
is  an  excellent  manure  for  land,  where  it 
is  Tandy,  or  a  mixed  gravel  or  clay  foil, 
jn  many  places  it  is  carried  out  and  laid 
in  heaps,  allowing  a  bulhel  to  a  pole 
fquare,  or  160  bufhels  to  an  acre.  The 
befl  method  of  ordering  it  is  to  mix  it 
with  dung,  or  with  mud  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  rivers ;  this  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent 
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lent  mixture,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
Tandy;  and  in  Wedmordand  they  pro¬ 
duce  fine  crops  of  barley  from  their  Tandy 
lands,  by  manuring  them  with  lime  and 
cow  dung  mixed  together.  The  nature 
of  lime  on  land  is  like  that  of  chalk,  it 
works  downwards,  as  the  farmers  exprefs 
it ;  and  therefore  it  is  bed  to  treat  it  in 
the  Tame  manner,  laying  it  fallow  the 
year  before  it  is  to  be  ploughed  up.  It 
is  obferved  that  if  the  lime  be  carried  hot 
out  of  the  kiln,  and  laid  upon  the  land 
to  cool,  it  does  much  better  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  improvement  it  makes 
upon  land  is  owing  chiefly  to  its  heat, 
and  the  Talt  it  contains.  It  is  in  much 
the  Tame  manner  that  coal-afhes  and  the 
Toot  of  coal  becomes  ufeful  upon  the  like 
kind  of  lands  ;  but  the  farmers  always 
find  that  a  mixture  of  good  earth  and 
lime,  that  has  laid  a  confiderable  time  to¬ 
gether,  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than 
the  frefh  lime  alone.  Lime  is  alio  of 
great  utility  in  medicine,  for  which  ufe 
it  is  to  be  chofen  in  clean,  light,  and 
hard  pieces,  but  not  ilo-ny,  Tuch  as  will 
not  eafily  crumble  to  pieces  between  the 
fingers,  and  yet  will  readily  break  when 
thrown  into  water.  The  bed  lime  in  the 
world,  on  being  long  expofed  to  a  damp 
air,  will  moulder  into  a  powder,  and  lofe 
all  its  medicinal  virtues.  Quick-lime  is 
burning  and  corrodve,  and  is  never  given 
internally  ;  but  it  is  Tometimes  uTed  in 
external  applications,  as  made  into  fa 
pade  with  orpiment,  foap,  &c.  and  ufed 
as  a  depilatory.  The  calx  lota,  i.  e. 
lime  wafhed  with  water,  is  no  longer  a 
corrofive,  but  a  powerful  deficcative  ;  and 
lime-water  is  of  great  Service  internally 
?.n  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  the  cure  of 
obdinate  ulcers,  and  for  difeafes  of  the 
lungs  :  for  this  purpofe  it  is  generally  to 
be  continued  a  confiderable  time.  The 
preparations  of  lime  in  ufe  in  the  fhops 
are,  the  fimple  lime-water  ;  the  IcTs  com¬ 
pound  lime-water  ;  the  more  compound 
lime-water  ;  and  feveral  kinds  of  caudics. 
Simple  lime-water  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Put  a  pound  of  quick-lime 
into  a  large  earthen  pan  ;  pour  upon  it, 
by  a  little  at  a  time,  a  gallon  and  a  half 
of  water;  after  the  ebullition  is  tho¬ 
roughly  over,  let  the  liquor  dand  to 
fettle,  and  then  pour  it  clear  off,  and  fil¬ 
ter  it  for  ufe.  This  is  principally  in¬ 
tended  for  walhing  old  ulcers,  and  other 
external  purpofes  :  when  it  is  to  be  taken 
internally,  the  following  additions  are 
made  to  it,  to  take  off  its  flavour,  or  to 
add  to  its  virtues.  Take  of  liquorice -root 
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an  ounce ;  of  Taffafras-bark,  half  an 
ounce;  fimple  lime-water,  three  quarts  ; 
let  the  whole  infufe  together  for  two 
days  without  heat,  then  filter  it  for  ufe. 
This  lad  preparation  is  called  the  Ids 
compound  lime-water.  The  more  com¬ 
pound  lime-water  is  made  thus:  Take 
rafpings  of  guaiacum*  half  a  pound;  li¬ 
quorice-root,  an  ounce  ;  faffafras-bark, 
half  an  ounce  ;  of  coriander- Teed,  three 
drams;  of  lime-water,  three  quarts;  let 
the  whole  dand  together  two  days  with¬ 
out  heat,  and  then  filter  it  off  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  found  by  feveral  late  expe¬ 
riments  made  by  Dr.  Aldon,  that  lime- 
water  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
done  ;  and  that  it  has  alfo  been  given 
with' extraordinary  fuccefs  in  acute  fevers. 

Sponius  fays,  that  when  drank  with 
milk  or  whey,  it  performs  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  in  internal  ulcers,  diarrhoeas,  and 
the  dyfentery. 

Lime-water,  on  being  mixed  with  lin - 
feed-oil,  or  the  oil  of  olives,  and  well 
fhaken,  acquires  the  confidence  of  a  bal- 
fam,  which  is  of  lingular  fervice  when 
applied  externally  in  frelli  burns,  and 
alfo  conduces  to  flop  inflammations.  It 
may  alfo  be  impregnated  with  copper,  by 
danding  in  a  brazen  bafon  :  by  which 
means  it  adumes  a  beautiful  faphire  co¬ 
lour,  and  proves  an  excellent  remedy 
again  d  pudules,  ulcers,  fcabies,  and 
itching  of  the  eyes  ;  and  this  lad  prepa¬ 
ration,  mixed  with  a  little  fal-ammoniac, 
is  recommended  againd  all  humours, 
films,  and  other  blemifhes  of  the  eyes, 
and  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  when  the 
eyes  are  hurt  by  the  fm all -pox  ;  and 
there  is  no  remedy  more  effectual  for  can¬ 
cerous  ulcers. 

LIME-TREE,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  tilia.  See  Tiiia. 

LIMITS  of  Equations ,  in  algebra,  a 
method  of  difeovering  the  limits  of  the 
root  of  equations,  by  which  their  Tolu- 
tions  are  much  facilitated. 

LIMITS  of'  a  Vianet ,  its  excurfion 
from  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  points  of  its  greated  latitude. 

LIMITATION,  in  law,  a  certain 
fpace  of  time  allowed  for  bringing  actions 
in . 

LIMITATION  of  F fate,  is  the  length 
of  time  an  edate  is  to  continue  in  the 
poffeffion  of  a  perfon  or  family. 

LIMITED  PROBLEM,  a  problem 
that  admits  but  of  one  fofurion,  us  to 
make  a  circle  pafs  through  three  given 
points,  not  lying  in  the  fame  rh>ht  ine. 

LIJvlNING,  the  art  of  painting  in 
I  a  water* 
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water  colours,  in  contradiftindtion  to 
pa  ntinci,  which  is  done  in  oil-colours. 

LIM'PKT,  the  Engliflr  name  of  a  fhell- 
fifh,  called  by  authors  patella. 

*  LINCOLN,  a  city  of  Lincolnfhire, 
was  formerly  called  Lindum,  and  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  ancient.  William  the 
Conqueror  built  here  a  large  ftrong  cable 
for  its  defence,  and  much  about  the  fame 
time  the  bifhop  Remigius  tran dated  his 
fee  hither  from  Dorcheher,  and  founded 
the  magnificent  cathedral,  wherein  is  a 
brazen  tomb  of  queen  Eleanor,  wife  to 
Edward  I.  who  died  at  Hureby,  in  this, 
county,  and  another  of  Catharine  Swin- 
ford,  wife  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancafter.  This  building  may  be  feen 
fifty  miles  northward  and  thirty  fouth- 
ward,  and  is  one  of  the  larged  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  city  is  governed  by  a  may;  r, 
two  dreriffs,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
four  chamberlains,  as  many  coroners, 
about  forty  common-council-men,  a 
town-clerk,  a  fword-bearer,  and  two  fer- 
jeants  at  mace.  There  is  a  very  plenti¬ 
ful  market  here  on  Tuefday,  for  all  man¬ 
ner  of  providons,  efpecially  fifh  and 
fowl,  and  on  Friday  for  goods,  with 
five  fails  held  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  af¬ 
ter  April  izth,  July  5th,  the  fil'd:  Wed- 
nefday  after  September  iz,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  iztlv  for  horfes,  cattle,  and  fheep. 
This  city  abounded  formerly  with  monaf- 
teries,  and  other  religious  houfes.  It 
has  a  bold  and  noble  dtuation  upon  a 
high  hill,  below  which,  and  to  the  weft> 
ward  of  the  city,  the  river  falls  into  a 
great  pool,  called  Swan-pool,  from  the 
multitude  of  its  fwans.  This  city  is 
mentioned  by  Leland  to  have  had  fifty- 
tn  o  parish  churches,  though  it  has  now 
but  thirteen,  beddes  the  cathedral,  or 
minder,  which  is  one  of  the  larged  in 
England.  It  is  a  magnificent  ftrudture, 
and  has  two  great  gate- houfes  to  it  from 
the  wed.  The  lower  part  of  the  front 
and  one  of  the  two  towers  were  built  by 
Remigius  ;  but  bifhop  Alexander  ere  cried 
the  body  of  the  cathedral  and  the  two 
other  towers.  In  this  rirucfture  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  bell  called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which 
is  near  five  tons  in  weight,  almod  twen¬ 
ty-three  feet  in  .circumference,  and  will 
hold  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  Gal¬ 
lon's,  ale  meafure.  Here  are  alfo  in  this 
cl  lurch  two  catherine-whcel  windows 
which  are  remarkably  fine  for  the* work¬ 
man  fit  I  p  and  painted  glafs.  Here  are  al¬ 
fo  a  chapter-houfe,  cloider,  and  library, 
that  are  much  admired.  Here  are  cha- 
ritv-fcbools,  where  one  hundred  and 
twenty  poor  children  are  taught  by  the  ; 
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widows  of  clergyman.  The  city  is  a 
county  of  itfelf,  with  a  jurifdicHon  twen¬ 
ty  miles  round,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
ruined  old  eafile  there  is  a  hall  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  afllzes.  It  is  fifty-two  miles 
north  of  Peterborough,  thirty-two  miles 
north~eaft~by-eaft  of  Nottingham,  feven- 
ty-two  miles  fouth  of  York,  /and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  north  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long,  o  Z7  W.  Lat.  53  13  N. 

*  LINCOLNSHIRE,-  a  maritime 
county,  about  fixty  miles  long,  and  in 
home  places  thirty  broad,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  .German  ocean,  on  the  weft 
by  Nottingham  (hire,  on  the  fouth  by 
Northamptonfhire,  and  on  the  north  by 
Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  Humber.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Welland,  the  Witham,  the  Trent,  the 
Dun,  and  the  Ankara.  It  contains 
thirty  hundreds,  one  city,  thirty-nine 
market-towns,  fix  hundred  and  thirty 
parifhes,  two  caftles,  and  three  parks. 
In  the  times  of  th’e  Britons  and  Normans 
it  was  part  of  the  country  of  the  Cori- 
tani,  and  under  the  Saxons  it  was  part 
of  the  large  kingdom  of  Mercia.  This 
county  is  in  feme  feafons  flocked  with 
various  kinds  of  fowl,  and  in  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number,  finch  as  teal,  quails, 
woodcocks,  pheafants,  partridges,  pe¬ 
wits,  godwits,  knots,  and  dottrels. 

LINE,  Linea ,  in  geometry,  a  quantity 
extended  in  length  only,  without  any 
breadth  or  thicknefs.  It  is  formed  by 
the  flux  or  motion  of  a  point. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lines,  viz. 
right  lines  and  curve  lines.  If  the  point 
A,  Jplate  XXIX.  fig.  1.)  moves  towards 
R  ;  by  its  motion,  it  deferibes  a  line,  and 
this,  if  the  point  go  the  neareft  way  to¬ 
wards  B,  wiil  be  a  right  or  ftraight  line, 
whofe  difiincriion  therefore  is  the  neareft 
or  fhorteft  diftance  between  any  two 
points;  or  a  line,  all  whofe  points  tend 
the  fame  way.  If  the  point  go  any  way 
about,  as  in  one  of  the  lines  A  B  C,  or 
A  c  B,  it  will  trace  out  either  a  crooked 
line,  as  the  upper  A  c  B,  or  elfe  two 
more  ftraight  ones,  as  in  the  lower  A  C  B. 
Right  lines  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
but  curves  are  of  an  infinite  number  of 
different  fpecies.  We  may  conceive  as 
many  as  there  may  he  different  ratios  be¬ 
tween  their  ordinates  and  abfeifles.  See 
the  articles  Abfafs  and  Ordinate . 

Curve  lines  are  ufuaily  divided  into 
geometrical  and  mechanical  ;  the  former 
are  thofe  which  may  be  found  exactly  in 
all  their  points  ;  the  latter  are  thofe,  feme 
or  all  of  whofe  points  are  not  to  be  found 
precifely,  but  only  tentatively  or  nearly. 

4  Curve 
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Curve  lines  are  alfo  divided  into  the 
firlt  order,  fecond  order,  third  order, 

O 

etc. 

Lines  confidered  as  to  their  pofitions, 
are  either  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  ob¬ 
lique,  the  condiaiclion  and  properties 
whereof  fee  under  Parallel,  &c. 

Euclid’s  fecond  book  treats  modly  of 
lines,  and  of  the  effefts  of  their  being  di¬ 
vided  and  again  multiplied  into  one  an¬ 
other, 

LINE,  in  geography,  the  fame  with 
equator.  See  the  article  Equator. 

LINES,  in  adronomy,  are,  i.  Fidu¬ 
cial  line,  the  line  or  ruler  which  paffes 
through  the  middle  of  an  afholabe,  or 
the  like  indrument,  and  on  which  the 
fights  are  fitted,  ©therwife  called  alhi- 
dade,  index,  dioptra,  and  mediclinium. 
See  the  article  Ajirolabe .  z.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  line.  3.  Ifochronal  line.  4.  Me¬ 
ridian  line.  5.  Line  of  the  nodes.  See 
the  articles  Horizontal,  Ifochronal ,  Meri¬ 
dian,  and  Nodes. 

Lines,  in  perfpeefive,  are,  1.  Geome¬ 
trical  line,  which  is  a  right  line  drawn  in 
any  manner  on  the  geometrical  plane, 

2.  Terrdtrial  line,  or  fundamental  line, 
is  a  right  line  wherein  the  geometrical 
plane,  and  that  of  the  picture  or  draught 
mferfieci:  one  another  :  fuch  is  the  line 
N  I,  (plate  XXIX.  fig.  z.)  formed  by 
the  interfedfion  of  the  geometrical  plane 
L  M,  and  the  perfpedtive  plane  H  K. 

3.  Line  of  the  front,  is  any  right  line 
parallel  to  the  terreflrial  line.  4.  Verti¬ 
cal  line,  the  common  fedfion  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  and  of  the  draught.  5.  Vifual  line, 
the  line  or  ray  imagined  to  pafs  from  the 
object  to  the  eye.  6.  Line  of  ftation, 
according  to  fome  writers,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fedtion  of  the  vertical  and  geometri¬ 
cal  planes.  Others,  as  Lamy,  mean  by 
it  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  eye 
above  the  geometrical  plane.  Others,  a 
line  on  that  plane,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  line  expreffing  the  height  of  the  eye. 
7.  Objedtive  line,  the  line  of  an  object 
from  whence  the  appearance  is  fought 
for  in  the  draught  or  picture. 

LINTS,  in  dialling,  are,  1.  Horizon¬ 
tal  line,  the  common  ildtion  of  tire  hori¬ 
zon  and  the  dial-plane.  See  Dial  z . 
Elorary  lines,  or  hour  lines,  the  common 
interfedtions  of  the  hour  circles  of  the 
fphere,  with  the  plane  of  the  dial.  3. 
Subftylar  line,  that  line  on  which  the 
ltyle  or  cock  of  a  dial  is  duly  erected,  and 
the  reprefentation  of  fuch  an  hour-circle 
as  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that 
dial.  4.  Equinoctial  line,  the  common 
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interfedlion  of  the  equinoctial  and  plane 
of  the  dial. 

LINE  of  Direction,  in  mechanics,  that 
wherein  a  body  actually  moves,  or  would 
move,  if  it  were  not  hindered.  It  alio 
denotes  the  line  that  paifes  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  heavy  body  to  the 
center  of  the  earth,  which  mud  alfo  pafs 
through  the  fulcrum,  or  fupport  of  the 
heavy  body,  without  which  it  would 
fall. 

LINE  of  Gravitation ,  of  any  heavy 
body,  a  line  drawn  through  its  center  of 
gravity,  and  according  to  which  it  tends 
downwards. 

LINES  on  the  plain  Scale,  the  line  of 
chords,  iine  of  fines,  line  of  tangents, 
line  of  fecants,  line  of  femitangents,  line 
of  leagues  ;  the  condrueflion  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  fee  under  the  words  Scale % 
Sailing-,  <k C. 

LINES  cn  Gunter’s  Scale ,  are  the  line 
of  numbers,  line  of  artificial  fines,  line 
of  artificial  tangents,  line  of  artificial 
verfed  fines  of  rhumbs,  line  of  artificial 
tangents  of  the  meridian  line,  and  line  of 
equal  parts. 

LINES  of  the  SeFtor,  are  the  line  of 
equal  parts,  or  line  of  lines,  line  of 
tangents,  line  of  fecants,  line  of  poly¬ 
gons,  line  of  numbers,  line  of  hours* 
line  of  latitudes,  line  of  meridians,  line 
of  metals,  line  of  folids,  line  of  planes  ; 
for  the  con  Fraction  and  ufe  of  which,  fee 
Sell  or. 

LINES,  in  fortification,  are  thofe  of 
approach,  capital,  defence,  circumvalla- 
tion,  contravallation,  of  the  bafs,  See. 

To  LINE  a  Work,  fignifies  to  I  Lengthen 
a  rampart  with  a  firm  wall;  or  to  en- 
compafs  a  parapet  or  inoat  with  good 
turf,  &c. 

LINE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  underllood 
of  the  difpofition  of  an  army,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle,  with  the  front  extended 
as  far  as  may  be,  that  it  may  not  be 
flanked. 

LINE  of  Battle,  in  the  marine,  the 
array  in  which  a  fleet  or  fquadron  of  (hips 
of  war  is  formed  to  engage  with  an  ene¬ 
my.  In  this  manoeuvre  the  fhips  are 
drawn  up  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
diflant,  a-head  of  each  other,  the  ad¬ 
miral  being  in  the  center,  whofe  chief 
judgment  is  to  form  it  in  a  proper  clii po¬ 
ll  tion  and  drength  throughout  from  the 
van  to  the  rear;  in  doing  which,  parti¬ 
cular  care  mud  he  had  to  make  the  cen¬ 
ter  drong  ;  for  if  that  is  forced  or  broke 
through,  the  battle  is  looked  upon  as  loit. 
Here  it  is  to  be  obdrved,  that  in  a  fieq- 

aclion 
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'afHon  the  center  is  made  the  firongeft: ; 
whereas  in  a  land-fight  it  is  the  weakert  ; 
and  the  wings  of  an  army  are  the  ftronged, 
led  the  enemy,  by  forcing  a  wing,  fltouid 
have  the  advantage  of  Hanking,  and  con- 
frequently  putting  the  line  in  confufion  ; 
for  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  the  van  and 
rear  of  a  fleet  is  not  put  into  diforder, 
becaule  care  is  taken  to  make  them  pro¬ 
portionally  flrong  to  relift  the  enemy  ; 
therefore  the  weakeft  part  of  the  line  will 
be  in  the  quarters,  as  iupported  each  way 
from  the  center  throughout.  The  line 
being  thus  formed,  there  ought  to  be  a 
corps-de-referve,  as  many  as  may  be 
thought  neceffary,  if  they  can  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  But  fir  fit,  the  line  mud 
flretch  out  the  length  of  the  enemy’s,  if 
poffible,  or  elfe  they  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  by  tacking  and  doubling 
upon  your  line,  put  the  van  and  rear  in¬ 
to  confufion.  It  is  a  maxim  in  naval  difi- 
cipline  that  a  commanding  flag-  drip  Should 
never  go  out  of  the  way  for  any  Ship  what¬ 
ever,  unlefs  that  Ship  Should  be  disabled, 
or  that  a  fudden  Shift  of  wind  takes  her 
unexpectedly.  The  reafon  is  Self-evident : 
if  the  admiral  gives  way  for  one,  or 
backs  and  fills  for  another’s  fancy  or  mif- 
condudl,  there  would  be  no  end  to  Such 
negligence  or  over-fight  ;  therefore  the 
commanding  flag-fhip  experts  that  every 
fhip  in  his  fleet  wall  obferve  and  take 
her  motions  from  him  and  his  feconds, 
whofe  di dance  from  the  admiral  Should 
be  a  dandard  for  every  other  Ship  to  fol¬ 
low  in  that  from  each  other,  as  near  as 
poffible,  except  when  her  fignal  is  made 
to  back  or  fill,  or  make  more  or  lei’s  fail. 
The  feconds  to  the  commanding  flag- 
fhip  are  particularly  to  regard  her,  to 
move  as  She  does,  whether  the  other  fhips 
do  or  not,  or  cannot  do ;  for  they  are 
called  feconds  to  grand  and  attend  the 
admiral’s  fhip.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
officer,  as  foon  as  the  fignal  is  displayed 
for  the  line,  to  crowd,  if  poffible,  into 
his  dation,  and  not  lie,  through  indo¬ 
lence  or  negligence,  braced  to  or  a* back,  - 
but  make  fail  to  windward,  or  bear  away 
to  leeward,  in  order  to  form  the  line  im¬ 
mediately,  and  then  each  leading  (hip 
to  mind  her  tack  as  the  wind  is,  to  lead 
and  give  room.  M 'he  commanding  flag- 
officer,  when  his  Ships  are  arranged  into 
aline,  obferves  the  Strength  of  the  enemy's 
line  throughout,  and  acts  accordingly, 
making  more  or  lefs  fail,  or  what  motion 
he  might  think  mod  to  his  advantage. 
He  is  not  to  take  his  motion  from  his 
leading  Ship,  but  upon  fome  particular 
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occafion,  fignal,  notice,  or  mefTage  fen t 
to  him. 

In  a  line  of  battle  the  weathermod  fleet, 
or  that  which  has  the  weather-gpoe,  in 
the  fea-language,  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  the  advantage,  although  there  are 
feveral  arguments  on  the  other  hand  in 
favour  of  the  lee-fide.  We  fit  all  endea¬ 
vour  to  date  the  mutual  advantages. 

i.  The  weather-gage  is  foonelt  clear  of 
fmoke  ;  and  of  courfe  that  line  can  bet¬ 
ter  obferve  the  fignals  which  are  fpread 
than  thelhips  to  leeward  can,  which  mud 
have  the  continuance  of  both  its  own  and 
of  the  enemy  longer. 

x.  If  the  weather- fhips  are  more  in 
number  than  the  enemy’s  fleet,  they  can 
detach  fome  from  their  Squadron,  which 
bearing  down  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
mud  infallibly  throw  them  into  diforder. 

3.  The  fire-lhips  of  the  weather-line 
can,  when  they  are  ordered,  more  eafily 
bear  down  upon  the  enemy,  than  thole 
of  the  lee  can  ply  to  windward,  which 
can  never  be  done  againli  a  line  in  action  t 
but  the  weather  fire-lhips  can  bear  down 
againd  ail  the  refinance  that  can  be  made 
by  the  enemy. 

Advantages  of  the  lee-line. —  1.  If  one, 
two,  or  more  of  the  fhips  to  windward 
Should  be  difabled,  they  mud  inevitably 
drive  to  leeward,  and  become  a  prey  to 
-the  enemy. 

x.  The  fhips  of  the  lee-line  can  more 
readily  bear  away  before  the  wind,  and 
have  their  places  Supplied  by  fhips  from 
the  corps-de-referve.  in  cafe  of  being 
difabled  or  meeting  with  any  difader- 

3.  The  line  to  leeward  can  keep  their 
ports  longer  open  in  a  lfrong  wind  with 
a  high  fea,  when  thole  to  windward,  in 
all  probability,  may  be  obliged  to  ihut 
the  ports  of  their  lower  tier  of  guns,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  ruffling  in  between 
decks,  which  may  be  attended  with  the 
mod  fatal  confequences. 

4.  The  lee-line  can  more  eafily  obferve 
the  men  on  the  decks  of  the  fhips  to 
windward,  as  they  heel,  and  when  the 
fmoke  does  not  intercept  their  fight  :  at 
winch  time  the  marines  and  top-men  may 
eafily  take  aim  at,  and  deftroy  them  with 
mufkets  or  carabines. 

LINE  A-breafl,  an  arrangement  in 
which  the  whole  Squadron  advances  uni¬ 
formly  with  ail  the  (hips  parallel  to  each 
other;  So  that  the  length  of  each  fhip 
forms  a  right  line  with  the  line  a- bread. 
See  Divifan ,  Squadron,  and  Naval  En¬ 
gagement. 

LINE,  in  genealogy,  a  Series  or  foe- 
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fcefiion  of  relations  in  various  degrees,  ail 
defeending  from  the  fame  common  fa¬ 
ther.  Direft  lire,  is  that  which  goes 
from  father  to  fon  ;  being  the  order  of 
afeendants  and  defendants. 

Collateral  line  is  the  order  of  thofe 
who  defend  from  fome  common  father, 
related  to  the  former,  but  out  of  the 
line  of  afeendants  and  defendants  :  in 
this  are  placed  uncles,  aunts,  coulins, 
nephews,  &c. 

LINE  alfo  denotes  a  French  meafure, 
containing  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  or 
the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  part  of  a 
foot. 

LINES,  in  mulie,  the  names  of  thofe 
ft rokes  drawn  horizontally  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  on  and  between  which  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  notes  of  mufic  are  difpofed  : 
their  number  is  commonly  five ;  when 
another  is  added,  for  one,  two,  or  more 
notes,  it  is  called  a  ledger-line. 

LINES,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  ufed 
in  armories,  to  divide  the  iliield  into  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  to  compofe  different 
figures.  Thefe  lines,  according  to  their 
different  forms  and  names,  give  deno¬ 
mination  to  the  pieces  or  figures  which 
they  form,  except  the  ftraight  or  plain 
lines. 

LINEAMENT,  among  painters,  im¬ 
plies  the  out-lines  of  a  face. 

LINEN,  in  commerce,  a  well  known 
kind  of  cloth,  chiefly  made  of  flax. 
See  Flax . 

LINIMENT,  Linlmentum ,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  a  compofition  fomewhat  thinner 
than  an  unguent,  and  thicker  than  an 
oil,  ufed  for  anointing  the  body  in  va¬ 
rious  intentions. 

LINNET,  Llnaria,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  fize  of  a  goldfinch  ;  the  head 
is  fmall  and  flatted  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall, 
and  hazel ;  the  beak  is  conic,  very  fmall, 
and  fharp  at  the  point ;  the  head,  neck, 
and  back  are  variegated  with  a  bright 
brown  and  white;  the  breaft  and  belly 
are  pale,  but  in  the  male,  efpecially  in 
the  fummer,  there  is  a  rednefs  on  the 
top  of  the  head  and  all  over  the  breaft. 
This  is  a  finging  bird,  and  fometimes  has 
young  ones  tour  times  a  year,  efpecially 
if  they  are  taken  from  the  dam  before 
they  are  able  to  fly,  which  may  be  done 
four  days  after  they  are  hatched. 

LINSEED,  the  feed  of  theplant  linum. 
I. infeed  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  water,  gives 
it  very  foon  a  thick  mucilaginous  nature, 
and  communicates  much  of  its  emollient 
virtues  to  it.  It  is  anodyne,  attem per¬ 
iling.  and  of  great  fervice  in  fuppreffions 
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of  urine  frons  inflammation  and  heat ;  ft 
envelops  the  acid  lalts  of  the  urine,  and 
prevents  their  vcllieating  and  wounding 
the  tender  parts;  and  in-  fome  me  a  lure 
fupplies  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  when 
abraded  and  worn  off.  It  is  to  be  given 
in  decoftion,  or  infufion,  on  thele  oc- 
cafions  :  the  infufion  is  not  to  be  made 
too  thick  or  mucilaginous,  becaufe  in  that 
cafe  it  loads  the  flomach,  and  breeds, 
flatulences  in  the  inteftines.  A  flight 
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infufion  of  linfeed,  by  way  ©f  tea,  is 
recommended  by  many  as  an  excellent 
pe&oral ;  and  the  feed  is  a  common  and 
very  good  ingredient  in  clyfters.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  this  feed,  ground  to  powder,  is 
an  excellent  emollient  ;  as  is  alfo  the 
ftrong  mucilage,  made  by  boiling  the 
feeds  a  long  time  :  the  oil  drawn  from  it 
by  expreffion  is  of  great  fervice  in  coughs, 
pleurifies,  and  many  other  cafes. 

LINSTOCK,  in  the  military  art,  a 
wooden  fluff,  about  three  feet  long,  upon 
one  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of  iron, 
which  divides  in  two,  turning  from  cue 
another,  having  each  a  place  to  receive 
the  match,  and  a  ferew  to  keep  it  fail  : 
the  other  end  is  pointed,  and  ihod  with 
iron,  to  flick  in  the  ground.  It  is  ufed, 
by  gunners,  to  fire  the  guns. 

LINT,  Linum,  the  flax  of  which  1  inert 
is  made. 

In  furgery,  the  term  lint  denotes  thq 
ferapings  of  linen  which  is  ufed  in  d  re  fling 
umunds,  and  is  made  up  in  various  forms, 
as  tents,  doflils,  pledgets,  &c. 

LINTEL,  in  architecture,  a  piece  o£ 
timber  that  lies  horizontally  over  door- 
pofts  and  window-jambs,  as  well  to  bear1 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  over  it,  as  to- 
bind  the  fides  of  the  wall  together. 

LION,  Leo,  in  zoology,  the  ftrongeft 
and  fierce!!  of  all  quadrupeds. 

The  head  of  the  lion  appears  very  large 
in  proportion  to  its  body,  and  is  the  moll 
flefhy  of  the  heads  of  ail  the  known  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  jaw-bones  alfo  are  remarkably 
large.  The  breaft  alfo  appears  very  large, 
but  this  is  only  owing  to  the  great  quan-* 
tity  of  long  hair  that  covers  it,  for  the 
fternum  is  fmaller  than  that  of  moft  an'i- 
mals  of  the  fame  fize.  The  tail,  which 
is  very  long,  appears  alfo  of  the  fame  thick¬ 
nefs  all  the  way,  but  this  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  hair.  T]ie  tail  it- 
felf  is  largeft  at  the  bafe,  and  then  goes 
taper  to  the  point  ;  but  the  hair,  being 
very  fhort  near  its  bafe,  and  continuing 
to  grow  longer  all  the  way,  as  that  de- 
creafes  in  thicknefs,  is  fo  exaCtly  pro¬ 
portioned  in  this  growth,  that  it  always 

gives 
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gives  the  whole  tail^  this  regular  appear¬ 
ance.  The  long  hair  that  grows  about 
the  neck  and  bread,  arid  makes  what  is 
called  the  mane  of  the  lion,  only  differs 
from  the  hair  of  the  reft  of  the  body  in 
■  length,  having  no  greater  thicknefs,  or 
rigidity,  like  that  of  the  manes  of  other 
animals.  The  claws  of  the  lion  have  no 
cates,  as  Pliny  pretends  they  have,  for 
the  animal  to  withdraw  them  into  in 
walking;  but  Plutarch,  Solinus,  and  forne 
others,  are  much  more  in  the  right,  in 
faying  that  the  1190  draws  them  up  back¬ 
wards  when  he  walks,  and  places  them 
clofeiv  among  the  articulations  of  the 
toes.  It  is  certain  that  the  laft  joint  but 
one  of  every  toe  in  this  creature  has  a 
peculiarly  eafy  joint  for  motion,  and  by 
means  of  this  the  laft  joint,  with  the 
claw  that  is  affixed  to  it,  are  very  readily 
drawn  rip,  and  hid.  upon  the  foot,  and 
placed  w'holiy  out  of  the  way  of  being 
hurt  in  walking.  The  lion  has  fourteen 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  four  inciiores,  four 
canine,  and' fix  molares.  The  incifores 
are  fmall ;  the  canine  are  unequal  in  ftze, 
two  being  very  large,  and  two  very  fmall ; 
the  large  ones  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  are  the  only  ones  the  ancients  allowed 
to  be  canine  teeth.  'I  Ire  molares  alfo  are 
irregular  in  iize,  the  anterior  ones  being 
very  fmall,  the  others  large,  and  terminat¬ 
ed  by  three  or  four  points,  forming  a  fort 
of  flower-de-luce.  Ariftotle,  TEH an,  and 
others  fay,  that  the  neck  of  the  Hon  is  all 
compofed  of  one  unjointed  bone.  It  ap¬ 
pears  indeed  very  rigid  in  this  creature,  but 
it  does  not  proceed  from  fo  ftrange  a  eaufe, 
but  is  found  owing  to  this,  that  the  fpi- 
iiofe  apophyfes  of  the  vertebra;  of  the 
neck  are  long,  and  faftened  together  by 
extremely  ftrong  and  rigid  ligaments. 
’1  he  tongue  of  the  lion  is  very  rough  and 
rigid,  being  covered  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  prominences  of  a  hard  matter,  re- 
fembiing  that  of  a  cat’s  claw,  and  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  Iize,  the  bafe  of  each  bein^ 
a  round  flefhy  prominence  on  the  fur- 
face  ot  the  tongue.  The  eyes  of  the  lion 
are  clear  and  bright,  even  after  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  dead:  f  he  common  obfervation 
that  this  creature  fleeps  with  its  eyes  open, 
is  founded  on  this,  that  it  lias  a  very 
thick  membrane  lodged  in  the  greater 
canthus  of  the  eyes,  which  it  can  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  whole  eye  upon  occafion, 
as  birds  do  their  membrana  nifutans, 
and  thus  will  have  no  occaGon  to  fhut  its 
eye- lids,  in  order  to  exclude  the  light.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  common  cat 
has  all  the  fingular  ftructure  of  the  fe- 
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veral  parts  as  the  lion  has,  its  claws, 
feet,  tongue  and  eyes,  being  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  its  internal  parts 
bearing  as  ftrong  a  refemblance.  The 
heart  of  the  lion  is  greatly  larger  than 
than  that  of  any  other  creature  of  the 
fame  fize,  being  fix  inches  long,  and 
four  in  diameter,  in  the  largeft  part,  and 
terminating  in  a  very  fharp  point.  The 
brain  is  as  remarkably  fmall  ;  and  upon 
the  companion  of  this  with  the  great 
quantity  of  brain  in  a  calf,  and  pur- 
fuing  the  obfervation  through  feveral 
other  creatures,  as  to  the  porportion  of 
brain  they  have,  it  does  not  appear  that 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brain  is  a  mark  of 
folly,  but  ufually  of  great  fubtlety,  and 
of  a  cruel  difpofttion.  Man .  pour  /’ Bif* 
toire  des  Amm. 

LIP,  Labium ,  or Labrum,  in  anatomy, 
the  exterior  fleihy  covering  of  the  mouth. 

Llan e~iLj IPS,  in  furgery,  a  diforder  in 
fome  perfons  wherein  the  upper-lip  is  fo 
divided,  as  to  refemblea  hare’s  lip.  This 
divifion  is  fometimes  fmall,  at  other  times 
it  is  double,  like  the  letter  M,  and  then 
termed  the  double  hare-lip.  Jlefides 
the  deformity  caufec!  by  this  diforder,  it 
hinders  infants  from  flicking,  and  adults 
from  fpeaking  diftimftly.  Sometimes  this 
accident  happens  to  the  low'er  lip  from 
the  ill  treatment  of  a  wound,  and  this 
is  called  the  fpurions  hare-lip  ;  the  true 
kind  is  born  with  the  infant.  The  lefs 
and  more  equal  the  fiffure  of  the  hare-lip 
is,  it  is  generally  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
cured.  In  fome  infants,  the  divifion  of 
the  lip  is  fo  large  and  irregular,  that  there 
can  be  but  little  hopes  of  a  cure,  which 
may,  however,  be  eafily  performed  on 
the  very  fame  lip,  when  adult.  Some¬ 
times  too  we  meet  with  a  tooth  projec¬ 
ting  forward  into  the  fiffure  ;  in  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  cured  without  firft  taking  out 
the  tooth.  In  a  recent  hare-lip,  or  one 
made  by  a  wound,  the  cure  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  knotted  future. 

LIPOTHYMlA,  in  medicine,  the 
name  of  a  dll  cafe  ufually  confounded 
with  the  iyncope,  but  really  different 
from  it  in  many  particulars. 

T  he  iipothyniia  is  a  very  confiderabie 
abolition  of  the  vital  and  animal  facul¬ 
ties^  at  leaft  to  appearance  :  and  the 
iyncope  is  a  plenary  or  a  total  abolition 
of  them,  as  far  as  appears  to  us  at  the 
time.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  however,  that 
thefe  are  only  two  difierent  ftages  of  the 
fame  diftemperature.  The  iipethymy 
is  fometimes  an  idiopathic,  fometimes  a 
fytnptom.aiic  difcale,  and  melt  frequently 
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“a 'tends  the  fcurvy,  malignant  fevers,  and 
other  diforders  ;  the  fyncope  is  idiopathic, 
and  attacks  perfons  in  health  as  well  as 
thofe  that  are  difealed.  The  lipothymy 
is  always  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  a 
convuifcd  ftate  of  the  body,  by  this, 
that  the  limbs  are  all  flaccid  in  it.  The 
iyncope  differs  from  death  only  in  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  the  body  being  flaccid  in  this, 
and  growing  rigid  under  the  laft  con- 
vulfions  in  death,  is  the  only  diftinction 
of  them  in  extreme  cafes. 

LIQUORICE,  liquoritia  glycyrrhizxa, 
and  radix  dutch,  a  fvveet  root  of  confider- 
able  ule  in  medicine. 

This  plant,  defcribed  by  all  the  bo¬ 
tanical  authors  under  the  name  of  gly- 
cyrrhizza  vulgaris,  grows  to  four  or  five 
feet  high,  its  (talks  are  hard  and  woody, 
is  leaves  are  fmall  and  roundifh  ;  and  they 
Hand  many  together  on  the  two  fides  of 
a  rib,  making  what  authors  call  a  winged 
leaf.  They  are  vifcous  to  the  touch  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  the  papilionaceous  kind, 
jfmall  and  bluifh.  The  plant  is  of  the 
diudelphia  de^andria  of  Linnzeus,  and  of 
the  herbs  fiore  papilionaceo  feu  legumi- 
nofas  of  Mr.  Ray.  Liquorice  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Trance,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  It  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  England  ;  and  by  the  good 
order  we  keep  the  foil  in,  produce  better 
roots,  longer,  evener,  and  more  fuccu- 
lent  than  are  to  be  had  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  reft  of  Europe 
is  in  great  meafure  furnifhed  by  what 
grows  about  Bayonne  and  Saragofla  in 
Spain. 

The  ground  defigned  for  liquorice  muft 
be  well  dug,  and  dunged  the  year  before, 
that  the  dung  may  be  thoroughly  rotted 
in  it  5  and  juft  before  it  is  planted,  the 
earth  is  to  be  dug  three  fpades  deep,  and 
laid  very  light.  The  plants  to  be  fet 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  Tides  or  heads  of 
the  old  roots,  and  each  muft  have  a  very 
good  bud,  or  eye,  otherwife  they  are 
fubjeft  to  mifearryj  they  fhould  alfo  be 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  perfectly  found. 
The  beft  fegfon  for  planting  them  is  the 
ei;d  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  this  muft  be  done  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  the  rows  muft  be  marked 
by  a  line  drawn  a-qrof6  the  bed,  at  two 
feet  diftance  ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  fet 
in  thele  by  making  a  hole  of  their  full 
depth,  and  fometning  more,  that  the 
eye  of  the  root  may  be  an  inch  below  the 
furfacc  :  they  muft  ftlfp  be  fet  two  feet 
diftance  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Vpl.  III. 
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When  this  is  done,  the  ground  may  be 
lowed  over  with  onions,  which,  not  root¬ 
ing  deep,  will  do  the  liquorice  roots  no 
injury  for  the  firft  year.  In  Giftober, 
when  the  flalks  of  the  liquorice  are  dead, 
a  little  very  rotten  dung  fhould  be  fpread 
over  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Three 
years  after  the  time  of  planting,  the  li¬ 
quorice  will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  ufe  ; 
and  this  fhould  be  done  juft  when  the 
ftalks  are  dead  off ;  for,  if  taken  up 
fooner,  the  roots  are  very  apt  to  ftirink 
greatly  in  their  weight.  The  roots  about 
London  look  browner  than  thofe  which 
have  been  propagated  in  a  lefs  rich  fail, 
but  then  they  are  much  larger,  and  grow 
quicker  to  their  fize.  Milers  Gard. 

D\a. 

Liquorice  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
coughs,  and  all  diforders  of  the  bread 
and  lungs.  It  obtunds  the  fharpnefs  of 
acrid  and  fa.lt  humours.  It  is  alfo  re¬ 
commended  againft  diforders  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder,  and  is  faid  to  take  off 
thefenfeof  pain  in  many  terrible  com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  almoft  all 
decoftions  in  ptifans,  in  which  it  is 
efteemed  for  obtunding  acrimony,  and 
for  giving  the  whole  a  very  pleafant  tafte, 
and  drowning  the  word  flavour  of  the 
other  ingredients. 

Liquorice  Juice ,  the  infpiffated 
juice  of  the  common  liquorice  root,  and 
is  brought  to  us  in  rolls  or  cakes,  covered 
ufually  with  bay- leaves  from  Spain  and 
Holland,  from  the  firft  of  which  places 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Spanifh  juice.  It 
is  to  be  chofen  firm,  but  not  tough,  hard, 
and  when  broken,  of  a  fine  fhining  fur- 
face  ;  fuch  as  perfectly  melts  in  the 
mouth,  and  does  not  tafte  of  burning, 
nor  leaves  any  harfh  or  gritty  particles 
between  the  teeth. 

Liquorice  juice  has  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  root  it  is  produced  from.  It  is 
a  very  famous  remedy  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people  for  coughs  and  all  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs.  It  is  commonly 
taken  alone,  holding  a  fmall  piece  of 
it  in  the  mouth  till  it  gradually  melts 
there;  but  the  more  agreeable  way  of 
taking  it  is  in  form  of  lozenges,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  which  it  is  tha 
bafts  of  ;  in  thefe  it  is  mixed  with  other 
peHoral  ingredients,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  melting  more  eafily  in  the 
mouth  than  in  its  own  form.  It  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  the  theriaea  and  fome 
other  of  the  compofitions  of  the  fhops. 

*  LISBON,  the  capital  city  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Portugal.  It  was  formerly  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  for  its  extent,  handfome  fhyc- 
tures,  riches,  and  its  being  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  the  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  and  an  archbifhop’s 
fee  ;  but  on  the  firft  of  November,  i7*5> 
it  was  almoft  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
This  city  is  built  upon  feven  hills,  and 
before  that  calamity,  contained  about 
thirty  thoufand  houfes,  two  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants,  forty  parilh 
churches,  without  taking  in  the  mona¬ 
rteries,  twenty-fix  gates  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  Tagus,  and  feventeen  on  the 
land  fide.  It  had  twenty  monafteries  for 
monks,  and  eighteen  nunneries,  con¬ 
taining  at  leaf!  two  thoufand  perfons.  It 
is  ftill  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  much 
frequented.  The  houfes  of  the  citizens 
are  very  mean,  with  lattice  windows,  but 
thofe  of  the  nobility  are  elegantly  built 
with  ftone,  with  large  gardens  belonging 
thereto.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
fteep,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient 
for  coaches,  and  therefore  litters  are  ufed 
in  their  (lead  ;  there  are  feveral  hand¬ 
fome  fquares,  the  fined  of  which  had 
the  king’s  palace  on  one  fide,  and  on 
another  fide  the  river,  from  whence  may 
be  feen  large  fleets  of  fhips  at  anchor, 
and  others  perpetually  going  in  and  out 
of  that  fpacious  harbour  ;  in  this  fquare 
they  had  their  bull  fights,  where  people 
of  all  conditions  affembled  to  behold 
them,  and  here  alfo  the  officers  of  the 
inquifition  performed  thofe  terrible  ex¬ 
ecutions  on  all  thofe  who  differ  from  the 
Roman  church.  The  harbour  of  Lifbon 
will  contain  feveral  thoufand  fail  of  fhips, 
the  river  being  three  miles  over,  and  there 
are  fhips  of  every  nation  in  Europe  rid¬ 
ing  in  it.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  intermixed  with  towns  and 
villages.  This  city  was  furrounded  only 
by  a  fingle  w'all,  on  wddeh  were  feventy- 
feven  antique  towers,  of  no  great  drength. 
It  is  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  two  hundred  and  fifty  fouth-fiy- 
wed  of  Madrid,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
from  Paris.  Long.  8  z  W.  Lat.  38 
45  N. 

LTST,  in  commerce,  the  border  of 
cloth,  or  of  a  duff;  ferving  not  only  to 
fnew  their  quality,  but  to  preferve  them 
from  being,  torn  in  the  operations  of 
fulling,  dyeing’,  and  the  like. 

Lid  is  ufed  on  various  occafions  ;  but 
chiefly  by  gardeners,  for  fecuring  their 
wall  trees. 

LIST,  pi  architecture,  a  little  fquare 
moulding,  otherwife  called  a  fillet,  iidel. 

‘  \b  :  - 
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LITANY,  a  folemn  form  of  dupli¬ 
cation  to  God,  in  which  the  pried  utters 
fome  things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the 
people  join  in  their  interceftion. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men 
of  learning ;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe,  for  fiuch  perfons  as  are 
able  to  read  and  write  their  language, 
which  is  remarkably  difficult. 

LITHARGE  a  metalline  fubdance, 
farmed  of  the  fpume  of  lead.  This  pre¬ 
paration,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly 
called,  recrement  of  lead,  is  of  two  kinds, 
differing  in  colour,  though  in  no  other 
quality  :  the  ancients,  as  well  as  mo¬ 
derns,  obferved  this  difference,  and  cal¬ 
led  the  one  litharge  of  gold,  and  the 
other  litharge  of  filver.  This  recrement 
of  lead  is  not  prepared  by  a  formal  pro- 
cefs  on  purpofe  ;  it  is  collected  from  the 
furnaces  vrhere  filver  is  feparated  from 
lead,  or  from  thofe  where  gold  and  filver 
are  purified  by  means  of  that  metal  ;  but 
in  the  furnaces  ufed  for  either  of  thefie 
purpofes,  it  is  generally  run  into  lead 
again  to  ferve  for  the  fame  or  other  ufes. 
I  he  litharge  fold  in  the  (hops  is  produced 
in  the  copper  works,  where  lead  has  been 
ufed  to  purify  that  metal,  or  to  feparate 
filver  from  it.  The  greateft  quantities 
of  litharge  are  brought  from  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Denmark.  Poland  fiir- 
niffies  fome,  as  does  alfo  England,  but  the 
Dantzic  kind  is  efteemed  the  molt  valu¬ 
able.  The  beft  litharge  is  that  which  is 
almoft:  calcined,  and  of  the  livelie ft  colour. 
Litharge  on  the  whole  is  properly  lead 
vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a  mixture 
of  copper.  Litharge  is  foluble  in  oil  and 
all  other  unCtuous  fubftanees,  and  thus  dif- 
folved,  it  makes  the  bafis  of  a  great  part 
of  the  ointments  and  plafters  of  the 
(hops.  It  is  drying,  abftergent,  and 
fiightly  aftriCtive  ;  and  hence  it  is  of  great 
ufe  in  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  difpofing  therii 
to  incarnate. 

LITHONTRIPTICS,  medi¬ 
cines  which  either  break,  or  are  fuppofed 
to  have  the  virtue  of  breaking  ftones  in 
the  urinary  palfages. 

LITHOPHYTA,  in  botany,  a  fubdi- 
vifion  of  plants,  fo  called  from  their  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  ftony  hardnefs,  compre¬ 
hending  the  ifis,  fpongia,  millepora,  tu~ 
bipora,  &c. 

LI  1  ElOSPERMUM,  gromwell,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

I  he  feeds  of  which  being  the  only 
parts  ivied  in  medicine,  are  accounted  di¬ 
uretic  P.mulfions  are  matfe  of  them, 
with  dog’s  grafs  water. 

LITHG- 

*  r 
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LITHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  cutting 
for  the  ftone.  Mr.  Sharp  lays  down  the 
following  method  of  fearching  for  the 
Hone.  The  patient  being  laid  on  an 
horizontal  table  with  his  thighs  elevated, 
and  a  little  extended,  pafs  the  found,  or 
catheter,  with  the  concave  part  towards  - 
you,  till  it  meets  w'ith  fome  rehhan.ce  in 
the  perineum,  a  little  above  the  anus  ; 
then  turning  it  wdthout  much  force,  pufh 
it  gently  on  into  the  bladder,  and  if  it 
meets  with  an  obftruCtion  a,t  the  neck, 
raife  its  extremity  upwards,  by  inclining 
the  handle  of  it  towards  you  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  then  flip  in,  withdraw  it  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch,  and  introducing  your  fore¬ 
finger  into  the  reCtum,  lift  it  up,  and  it 
will  feldom  fail  to  enter.  Though,  upon 
fearching,  the  furgeon  may  be  afiured 
of  a  Hone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  is  not 
without  farther  inquiry  to  operate  im¬ 
mediately  ;  fince  there  are  fome  obrtacles 
that  forbid  the  operation,  either  ablo- 
lutely,  or  only  for  a  certain  time.  Among 
thefe,  that  of  the  greateft  confequence  is 
the  gravel  or  Hone  in  the  kidneys,  which 
is  known  by  the  pain  in  the  loins,  vo¬ 
miting,  retraflion  of  the  teflicles,  numh- 
nefs  of  the  thighs,  and  often  by  matter 
which  the  inflammation  produces  in  the 
kidneys.  Difference  of  age  makes  an  ex¬ 
treme  difference  in  danger,  infants  and 
young  people  aimoft  always  recovering; 
but  (till  the  operation  is  advilable  in  thole 
advanced  in  years,  though  it  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  near  the  fame  fuccefs.  Be¬ 
fore  the  operation  is  performed  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  prepare  the  patient  with  a  gentle 
purge  the  preceding  day,  and  a  clyfler 
early  in  the  morning,  which  will  be  of 
great  fervice  in  cooling  the  body  and 
making  the  operation  Ids  dangerous, 
where  the  reCtum  is  liable  to  be  wounded 
when  full. 

T  he  mo  ft  convenient  time  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  lithotomy  is  fpring  or  autumn, 
though  when  the  patient  is  in  exquifite 
torment,  or  his  life  in  danger,  the  pre- 
fent  opportunity  fhould  he  embraced. 
Lithotomy  is  of  two  kinds  :  that  made 
into  the  bladder  is  termed  cyfotomy  ;  but 
when  the  Hone  is  in  the  kidneys,  which 
very  rarely  happens,  the  operation  is 
termed  nephrotomy. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  feveral  methods  of 
performing  lithotomy  for  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  they,  according  to  Heifler, 
are  four  :  the  firlf,  and  mod  ancient,  is 
the  apparatus  minor,  called  likewife  the 
Celflan  or  Guidonian  method  :  the  ie- 
cond  the  apparatus  magnus,  or  Marianus’s 
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method  ;  the  latter  being  termed  the  new, 
and  the  former  the  old  method  :  the  third 
is  the  apparatus  altus,  or  the  hypogaflric 
feCtion,  wherein  the  inciflon  is  made  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
anterior  fide  of  the  bladder,  immediately 
above  the  os  pubis  ;  whereas  in  the  reft  it 
is  made  in  the  perineum,  between  the 
anus  and  the  ferotum  ;  the  fourth,  and 
the  moft  modern  method,  was  invented 
towards  the  end  of  the  laft  Century,  and 
is  termed  the  lateral  operation.  I  he  firft 
method  is  now  entirely  laid  aflde,  though 
Heifler  thinks  it  practicable  on  boys  un¬ 
der  fourteen  :  the  wound  of  the  bladder 
in  this  operation,  fays  Sharpe,  is  made 
in  the  fame  place  as  is  now  praCtifed  in 
the  lateral  method ;  but  its  being  im 
practicable  on  fome  fubjeCts,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  in  all  others,  has  made  it  to  be  uni- 
verfaily  exploded.  Women  are  lefs  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  (tone  in  the  bladder  than  men, 
and  their  urinary  pafl’ages  are  more  fliort 
and  lax,  fo  that  in  general  the  flone  be¬ 
ing  but  fmall,  difeharges  itfelf  with  the 
urine,  and  when  it  happens  to  increafe  in 
the  bladder,  we  have  inftances  of  its 
coming  away  fpontaneoufly.  Douglas 
propofes  to  extraCt  a  fmall  ftone  in  a 
woman,  by  dilating  the  urethra  with  a 
tent  of  gentian- root,  or  prepared  fponge; 
but  when  the  flone  is  large,  he  approves 
of  the  high  operation,  diftending  the 
bladder  with  warm  water,  and  ‘compref- 
fing  the  urethra  by  an  afliftant’s  finger  in 
the  vagina,  and  then  making  an  inci- 
fion  into  the  bladder  immediately  above 
the  os  pubis.  This  Heifler  fays,  is  a 
very  proper  method,  when  the  ftone  is 
very  large,  and  the  patient  young  and 
healthy  ;  but  Morand,  when  the  ftone  is 
fmall,  prefers  the  apparatus  major.  Upon 
the  whole,  lithotomy  appears  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  precarious  operatisn,  nor 
can.  one  method  alone  be  depended  on  ; 
but  the  furgeon  muft  be  determined  in  the 
choice,  by  the  particular  circumltances  of 
the  cafe. 

Nephrotomy,  the  fecond  fpecies  of  li¬ 
thotomy,  is  by  moft  writers  on  the  fub- 
jeCt  thought  impracticable,  who  there¬ 
fore  abfolutely  rejeCt  it  ;  though  we  have 
many  inftances  of  perfons,  w  ho  have  been 
cured  of  wounds  of  the' back  penetrating 
to  the  kidneys.  Heifler  mentions  one 
cure  of  this  kind  performed  by  himfelf. 
Wounds,  therefore,  of  the  kidneys,  ef- 
pecially  thole  inflicted  on  the  back,  with¬ 
out  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  he  fays,  are  often  curable. 
Roufet,  Riolanus,  and  others,  think  r>e- 
K  i  phrotomy 
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f>hrotomy  maybe  praCtifed  with  fuccefs, 
if  die  opening  is  made  where  the  (tone 
is  perceptible,  and  neither  the  cmulgent 
artery,  vein,  nor  ureter,  wounded,  nor  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  penetrated.  But 
beyond  all  difpute  it  mud  be  reafonable, 
when  nature  points  out  the  place  by  a 
tumor  or  abfeefs  in  the  loins,  preceding 
from  a  done  in  the  kidneys. 

LITURGY,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
fet  forms  of  prayer  which  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  in  the  Chridian  church. 
Of  thefe  there  are  not  a  few  aicribed  to 
the  Apodies  and  Fathers.  The  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  ttas  compofed 
>n  the  year  1547,  lince  which  time  it  has 
undergone  feveral  alterations,  the  lad  of 
which  was  in  the  year  1661  ;  and  ot  this 
liturgy  Dr.  Comber  gives  the  tollowing 
character.  “  No  church  was  ever  blefled 
with  fo  comprehenhve,  fo  exaCt,  and  fo 
inoffenfive  a  liturgy  as  ours  ;  which  is  fo 
judicioufly  contrived,  that  the  whole  may 
exercife  at  once  their  knowledge  and  de¬ 
votion  ;  and  yet  fo  plain,  that  the  mod 
ignorant  may  pray  with  underdanding  ; 
fo  full,  that  nothing  is  omitted  which 
ought  to  be  afked  in  public ;  and  fo  par¬ 
ticular,  that  it  comprifeth  mod  things 
which  we  would  alk  in  private  ;  and  yet 
fo  (hort,  as  not  to  tire  any  that  have  tiue 
devotion.  Its  doCtrine  is  pure  and  primi¬ 
tive  ;  its  ceremonies  fo  few  and  innocent, 
that  mod  of  the  Chridian  world  agree  in 
them  :  its  method  is  exaCt  and  natural, 
its  language  fignificant  and  perfpicuous, 
mod  of  the  words  and  phrafes  being 
taken  out  of  the  holy  l'cripture,  and  the 
red  are  the  exprefhons  of  the  fird  and 
pared  ages. And  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mod  impartial  and  excellent  Grotius, 
(who  was  no  member  of,  nor  had  any 
obligation  to  this  church)  “  the  Englifh 
liturgy  comes  fo  near  the  primitive  pat¬ 
tern,  that  none  of  the  reformed: churches 
can  compare  with  it.”  Again,  he  fa^s, 
“  In  the  prayers  a  fcholar  can  difcern 
dole  logic,  plealing  rhetoric,  pure  divi¬ 
nity,  and  the  very  marrow  of  the  ancient 
doCtrine  and  difcipline  ;  and  yet  all  made 
fo  familiar,  that  the  unlearned  mayfafely 
fay,  Amen.” 

LI  I'UUS,  in  Roman  antiquity',  a  fhort 
ftraight  rod,  only  bending  a  little  at  one 
end,  ufed  by  the  augurs.  See  /Jugttr. 

LIVER,  Hegar,  in  anatomy,  a  large 
and  pretty  folid  cnafs  of  a  dark  red  co¬ 
lour,  a  little  inclined  to  yellow,  fituated 
immediately  under  the  arch  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  partly  in  the  right  hypochon- 
d'rium,  which  it  dlls  aimed  entirely,  gnd 
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partly  in  the  epigadrium,  between  the 
appendix  enfiformis  and  fpina  doth,  and 
terminating  commonly  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  into  which  it  fometimes  runs 
a  confiderable  way.  It  is  compofed  of 
feveral  kinds  of  velTels,  the  ramifications 
of  which  are  multiplied  in  an  adonifhing 
manner  and  form,  by  the  intertexture  of 
their  capillary  extremities,  an  innumer¬ 
able  collection  of  Email,  pulpy,  friable 
corpufcles,  which  are  looked  upon  to  be 
fo  many  organs  defigned  to  feparate  from 
the  mats  of  blood  a  particular  fluid  term¬ 
ed  the  bile. 

LIVERY  of- Sei/t n,  in  law,  fignifies  de¬ 
livering  the  pofleiTion  of  lands,  See  to 
him  who  has  a  right  to  them. 

LIVERYMEN,  of  London,  citizens 
who  have  taken  up  their  livery  in  their 
refpeCtive  companies :  and  they  alone 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes 
for  members  of  parliament,  from  which 
the  red  of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 

LIVRE,  a  French  money  of  account, 
containing  twenty  fols. 

*  LIVY  (Titus)  a  celebrated  Latin 
hidorian,  born  of  an  iliudrious  family  at 
Padua.  On  his  going  to  Rome  he  ac¬ 
quired  iliudrious  friends,  and  particularly 
obtained  the  edeem  of  Augudus,  who 
furniflied  him  with  memoirs  for  writing 
his  Roman  hidory.  After  that  prince’s 
death  Livy  returned  to  Padua,  where  he 
died  on  the  fame  day  with  Ovid,  in  the 
year  zi,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  1  iberius.  Of  all  his  works  he 
'acquired  mod  reputation  by  his  Roman 
hidory,  which  begins  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
Drufus  in  Germany.  This  hidory  was 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty  books, 
of  which  there  are  only  thirty-five  re¬ 
maining  ;  but  the  excellence  of  thefe 
make  the  learned  extremely  regret  the 
lofs  of  the  others,  and  no  pains  have 
have  been  fpared  in  order  to  recover 
them,  yet  all  their  refearches  have  been 
to  no  purpofe. 

LIXIVIOUS,  Lixiviate,  in  chemidry, 
fiuch  falts  as  are  extracted  from  the 
allies  of  burnt  vegetables  by  means  of  lo¬ 
tion. 

LIXIVIUM,  a  lev,  or  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  falts  of  burnt  vegetables. 
What  is  left  after  the  evaporation  of  fiuch 
a  liquor  is  called  a  lixivious  fait. 

Lixivium s  are  of  great  ufic  in  medicine, 
bleaching,  fugar-works,  8c c. 

L  IZARD,  Lacerta ,  in  zoology,  a  gc-f 
nus  of  amphibious  animals,  the  body  of 
which  is  oblong  and  rounded,  the  legs 

four. 
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four,  and  the  hinder  part  terminated  by 
a  tapering  tail. 

LOACH,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fifty 
called  by  Artedi,  the  fmooth  fpotted  co- 
bitis,  with  a  cylindrical  body. 

LOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a 
rein  of  ore. 

LOADSTONE,  the  lame  with  mag¬ 
net. 

LOAMS,  in  natural  hitlory,  are  de¬ 
fined  to  be  earths,  compofed  of  diffimi- 
lar  particles,  hard,  flifT,  denfe,  and  hard 
and  rough  to  the  touch  ;  not  eafily  duc¬ 
tile  while  moid,  readily  diffufible  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  compofed  of  fand,  and  a  tough 
vifcid  clay.  Of  thefe  loams,  fome  are 
whitifh,  and  others  brown  or  yellow. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  denotes  each  of 
the  two  parts  of  which  the  lungs  confifl. 
It  is  aifo  applied  to  the  divifions.  of  the 
liver. 

LOCAL,  in  law,  fomething  fixed  to 
the  freehold,  or  tied  to  a  certain  place  : 
thus  real  actions  are  local,  lince  they 
mult  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
they  lie  ;  and  local  cu (toms  are  thofe  pe¬ 
culiar  to  certain  counties  and  places. 

LOCAL  PROBLEM,  among  mathe¬ 
maticians,  fuch  a  one  as  is  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  different  folutions,  be- 
caufe  the  point  which  is  to  refolve  the 
problem  may  be  indifferently  taken 
within  a  certain  extent,  as  fitppofe  any 
where,  within  fuch  a  line,  within  luch  a 
plane  figure,  See.  which  is  called  a  geo¬ 
metric  locus,  and  the  problem  is  faid  to 
be  a  local  or  indeterm ined  one. 

LOCHIA,  in  phylic,  the  purgations 
of  the  uterus  after  child-birth.  Thefe 
confifl,  generally,  for  the  two  ftrd  days, 
of  a  kind  of  bloody  ferofity,  and  gra¬ 
dually  become  more  white,  vifeous,  and 
lefs  in  quantity  ;  which,  during  the 
-whole  time,  cannot  be  determined,  fome 
women  having  more,  others  lei's  :  nor 
can  the  duration  of  the  dux  be  limited  to 
any  particular  time.  The  lochia  fome- 
times  flow  in  too  large  quantities,  either 
on  account  of  fomething  retained  in  the 
uterus,  which  prevents  it  from  contract¬ 
ing  duly  ;  or  a  too  great  fluidity  or  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  it  proceed  from  a 
retention  of  fomething  in  the  uterus,  this 
muft,  if  poflible,  be  taken  away  by  the 
hand.  But  if  it  proceed  from  a  too  greac 
fluidity  or  agitation  of  the  blood,  tem- 
perating  decodtions  of  barley,  jellies, 
emulftons.  opiates,  and  aflringents,  are 
to  be  adminillered.  But  when  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  lochia,  or  their  utter 
iiipprdTion,  happens,  all  poflible  means 
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fhouM  be  ufed  to  procure  this  faintary 
difeharge.  For  this  purpofe  mild  anti- 
acids,  diluters,  and  aperients,  are  to  be 
exhibited.  But  great  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid 
on  aperient  and  relaxing  topics,  clyders, 
fomentations,  plafters,  liniments,  cup¬ 
ping  on  the  inferior  parts,  pefTaries 
and  fuppofltories.  Boerhaave  advifes 
not  to  let  blood  in  the  above-mentioned 
dilorders,  without  the  utmoli  necef- 
fity. 

LOCK,  a  well-known  indrnment  for 
fecuring  doors,  chefls,  ike.  and  only  to 
be  opened  by  a  key. 

*  LOCKE  (John)  agreatphilofopher, 
and  one  of  the  greated  men  England  has 
produced,  was  born  at  Wrington,  not 
far  from  Briftol,  on  the  29th  of  Auguft 
1632.  He  ftudied  flrd  at  Wedminder- 
fchool,  whence  he  removed  to  Chrid- 
church  in  Oxford,  and  there  difeovered 
fuch  a  genius  for  the  feiences,  that  he 
foon  palled  for  one  of  the  mod  judicious 
critics  of  his  time  :  he  was,  however, 
highly  difgulted  at  the  method  of  dudy 
then  purfued  in  the  univerfity,  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  taught  there  but  the  Arillo- 
telian  philolophy,  einbarralLd  with  ob- 
feure  terms  and  ufeiefs  qudtions.  He 
difapproved  aifo  of  the  formal  difputes 
held  in  the  ichools,  which  he  thought 
only  lerved  to  produce  or  nourifh  preju¬ 
dices  and  odentation  The  flrd  books 
which  gave  him  a  re  1  i fin  for  the  dudy  of 
philofophy  were  thofe  of  Des  Cartes ;  for 
though  he  afterwards  followed  opinions 
contrary  to  thofe  of  that.philofopher,  yet 
he  admired  him  for  his  perfpicuity,  Mr. 
Locke  aifo  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of 
phylic,  in  which  the  learned  Sydenham 
allows  that  he  made  a  very  great  pro- 
grefs ;  but  he  never  took  upon  himfelf 
that  profellion.  In  1664  he  went  to 
Germany,  was  fecretary  to  Sir  William 
Swan,  envoy  from  the  Englilh  court  to 
the  eledtor  of  Brandenburgh,  but  in  lefs 
than  a  year  returned  to  England,  where  ' 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  flu  ly  of  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  at  Oxfdrd,  and  there  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  lord  Alhley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who  in¬ 
troduced  him  into  the  convcrfation  of 
the  mod  learned  men  of  that  time,  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  ftridt  friendfhip, 
which  laded  as  long  as  his  life.  In 
1 668  he  attended  the  earl  and  countefs  of 
Northumberland  into  France.  At  his 
return  to  England  he  lived  with  the  lord 
Aihley,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  care  of  his  fon  s  educa¬ 
tion.  1  hat  nobkman  being  made  iord 

'  chancellor 
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^aaceltor  of  England  in  1 671,  appointed 
nim  lecretary  of  the  pi  dentations,  which 
place  he  held  till  the  end  of  16  when 
the  eari  refigrted  the  great  foil.  Mr. 
4,ocke  was  the  fam£  year  made  Secretary 
tp  a  comrnidion  of  trade  ;  but  that  com- 
mifTion  being  diflolved  in  December 
KS74,  and  finding  himfelf  threatened' 
with  a  con  lump  lion,  he  went  the  next- 
year  to  Montpellier,  where  he  ffaid  a 
conhderablc  time,  and  there  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  lord  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  Some  time  after,  the  earl 
©f  Shaftefbury  being  retired  to  Holland, 
Mr.  Locke  went  to  him  there,  and  con¬ 
tracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Lim- 
borch,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men. 
tie  was  then  accufed  at  court  of  having 
com  poked  'certain  trafts  again  ft  the  go¬ 
vernment,  printed  in  Holismd,  on  which 
his  place  of  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  was 
taken  from  him  by  a  Ipccial  order  from 
king  Charles  II.  but  thefe  tracts  were  af¬ 
terwards  difeovered  to  be  written  by  an¬ 
other  perfon.  After  the  death  of  king 
Charles  II.  Mr.  William  Penn  offered 
his  intereft  to  procure  a  pardon  for  him 
from  king  James  II.  but  Mr.  Locke  faid 
lie  had  no  need  of  a  pardon,  fince  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  In  16 87 
the  Englilh  envoy  at  the  Hague  demand¬ 
ed  him  and  eighty-three  other  perfons  to 
be  delivered  up  by  the  States  General, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion,  though  he  held  no 
correspondence  with  him.  1  his  obliged 
Mr.  Locke  to  keep  himfelf  concealed  for 
•feveral  months,  till  his  innocence  being 
known,  he  again  appeared  in  public.  Jn 
\6Ho  he  returned  to  England  in  the  fleet 
which  convoked  the  prineds  of  Orange. 
He  might  then  have  eafily  obtained  a 
very  confide  cable  poll  ;  but  "he  contented 
himfelf  with  being  one  of  the  commif- 
fjoners  of  appeals,  worth  200  1.  per  an¬ 
num.  About  the  lame  year  he  ays  ot¬ 
tered  to  go  abread  as  envoy  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  or  any  other  court  where  the  air 
would  be  mo  ft  luitabls  to  him,  but  he 
waved  it  on  account  of  his  ill  Hate  of 
health.  In  1095  he  was  appointed,  one 
of  the  commiffioners  of  trade  and  plan¬ 
tations,  a  place  worth  1000 1.  per  an¬ 
num,  which  he  diichatgcd  with  great 
fuccefs  till  the  year  170 c,  when  he  re- 
figued  on  account  of  his  afihmatic  difor- 
dct.  Aftei  he  had  refigned  his  cpminil- 
fion,  he  livid  at  Oates,  in  Kfiex,  a  foun- 
try. feat  of  bir  Francis  Mailiam  s,  where 
M  fpent  the  remainder  cf  his  fife  in  the 
Uuuy  ci  the  icriptures,  and  died  there  the- 


zSth  of  Oftober  1704,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age.  His  waitings  will  ren¬ 
der  his  name  immortal.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  thefe  are,  1.  His  efTav  on  the  hu¬ 
man  under  (landing.  z.  Thoughts  on 
education.  3.  Two  treatifes  ©n  govern¬ 
ment.  4.  The  reafonablencfs  of  Chrifti* 
unity.  5.  A  paraphrafe  and  notes  on 
the  epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  &c. 

LOCUS  GEOMETRICUS,  in  geo¬ 
metry,  denotes  a  line,  by  any  point  of 
which  a  local  or  indeterminate  problem  is 
folved. 

If  a  right  line  fuffice  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  equation,  it  is  called  locus  ad 
redlam  if  a  circle,  locus  ad  circulum  ; 
and  thefe  were  called  plain  loci :  if  a  pa¬ 
rabola,  hyperbola,  locus  ad  parabolam; 
h  vperbolam,  &c.  And  thefe  were  called 
folid  loci. 

Wolfius  and  the  moderns  more  eom- 
modioufly  divide  loci  into  orders,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  number  of  dimensions  to 
which  the  indeterminate  quantities  rife. 

LOCUST,  Locu/iay  a  genus  of  iniedls, 
comprehending  the  locufl,  limply  fo 
called,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  other  iocufbs 
and  grafhoppers,  with  the  crickets  of  the 
houie  and  field.  Willoughby  obferves, 
that  in  thefe  animals  there  are  always 
more  males  than  females,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  orded  of  nature  in  other  in- 
fecfls,  where  the  females  are  much  the 
mod  numerous :  and  Swammerdam  ob- 
iervts,  that  it  is  only  the  males  that 
make  a  noife,  which  he  fays  they  do  by  a 
Iwift  vibialion  of  their  wings,  either 
againft  one  another,  or  againft  their  legs. 

I  he  nyrnpha,  or  worm  of  the  loculi:, 
fcarce  at  ail  differs  from  the  creature  in 
its  perfedt  (fate.  It  moves  and  eats  in 
the  nymph  date,  and  all  the  vifible  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  wings  are  not  ex¬ 
panded  as  in  the  perfect  locuft,  but  are 
gathered  up  in  a  lmail  compafs,  and 
form  four  little  buttons  on  the  ihoulders. 
it  is  .ol.ik-i ved,  that  towards  the  end  of 
dimmer  the  males  are  very  tender  of  the 
females,  three  or  four  of  them  being  fre¬ 
quently  feen  gathered  about  one  of  that 
;  Ex,  and  terming  to  do  her  all  the  kind 
j  oTc-.s  in  their  power,  fluttering  about 
j  wun  their  wings,  and  rubbing  her  with 
|  toeu  tore  legs.  The  males  are  always 
j  more  bfifik  and  nimble  than  the  females; 

;  and,  among  ft  all  the  kinds  of  locufts, 
j  there  are  a  grext  many  naturally  imper- 
fief  ;  particularly  many  have  only  ode 
hinder  leg,  yet  thefe  hop  aimed  as  well 
US  tf1.c  rj:t*  Ehc  country  of  the  Coflucks 
or  Ukraine  is,  in  dry  dimmers,  much 
5  inftfted, 
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infefted  with  fwarms  of  locuds  driyen 
thither  by  an  eaft  or  fouth  eaft  wirid. 
The  number  of  thefe  infers  is  fa  great, 
that  they  darken  the  air,  and  devour  all 
the  corn  of  the  country.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  autumn,  and  then  die.  It  is  laid 
that  each  of  thefe  creatures  lays  two  or 
three  hundred  eggs,  which  hatching  the 
en  fuing  fpring,  produce  fuch  a  number 
of  locuds,  that  they  do  far  more  mif- 
chief  than  before,  unlels  the  rains  fall, 
which  kill  both  the  eggs  and  thd  infects, 
or  unlefs  a  drong  north  or  north-well 
wind  arifes,  which  drives  all  into  the 
Euxine  fea.  The  hogs  of  the  country 
are  fond  of  thefe  eggs,  and  devour  great 
quantities  of  them.  In  the  night,  when 
thefe  infects  reft  on  the  ground,  they  co¬ 
ver  it  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
inches.  If  a  wheel  paffes  over  them, 
they  emit  an  intolerable  flench.  Phil. 
Trarif.  No.  8. 

Water  LOCUST,  Locu/la  Aquatica, 
the  name  given  by  authors  to  a  fpccies  of 
waller  infeCt,  fomewhat  refembiing  the 
loculi  kind  in  fhape. 

LOCUSTvE,  in  botany,  the  tender 
extremities  of  the  branches  of  trees,  fuch 
as,  it  is  fuppofed,  St.  John  the  Baptift 
fed  on  in  the  wildernefs. 

LODGMENT,  in  military  aflhirs, 
work  railed  with  earth,  gabions,  fafeines, 
wool-packs,  or  mantelets,  to  eqver  the 
beliegers  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  to 
prevent  ‘their  lofing  a  place  which  they 
have  gained,  and  are  refolved,  if  pollible, 
to  keep. 

LOG,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fm all  trian 
gular  piece  of  board  ufed  on  board  a  fhip  ; 
into  one  end  of  which  a  convenient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fead  is  call,  to  make  it  fwim  up 
right,  the  other  end  being  fallened  to 
the  log  line. 

LOG- LINE,  a  line  faflened  to  one 
end  of  the  log,  and  wound  upon  a  reel, 

This  line  is  generally  divided  into  cer¬ 
tain  fpaces,  which  are,  or  ought  at  lead 
to  be,  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  a  nau¬ 
tical  mile,  fixty  of  which  make  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle,  as  half  a  minute,  the 
time  allowed  for  the  experiment,  is  of  an 
hour.  Now  a  common  nautical  or  fea 
mile,  according  to  an  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  and  with 
which  the  French  nearly  agree,  is—  6iao 
Englifh  feet,  which  being  divided  by 
rzo,  the  half  minutes  in  an  hour,  gives 
fifty-one  feet  for  the  didance  between 
each  divjfion  on  the  log-line.  Thefe  di- 
vifions  or  fpaces  are  called  knots,  becaufe 
at  the  end  of  each  divifion  there  is  a 
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piece  of  twine  with  knots  in  it  reefed  bc«, 
tween  the  dands  of  the  line,  whereby 
the  number  of  divifions  or  knot's  run  oiF 
the  reel,  during  the  half  minute,  are  rea¬ 
dily  counted.  And  becaufe  it  is  requifitc 
that  the  log  be  out  of  the  eddy  of  the 
Blip’s  wake  before  they  begin  to  count, 
therefore  thefe  knots  or  fpaces  begin  at 
the  didance  of  ten  fathoms  or  fixty  feet 
from  the  log,  at  which  point,  for  the 
more  ready  difeovering  it,  there  is  fad- 
cued  a  piece  of  red  rag.  "I  he  log-line 
being  thus  prepared  and  wound  upon  a 
reel,  heave  the  log  over  board  from  the 
poop,  and  as  Toon  as  the  log  is  out  of  the 
Blip’s  eddy,  or  the  red  rag  at  your  hand, 
let  your  afiadant  turn  the  half  minute 
giafs ;  then  veer  the  line  from  off  the 
reel,  which  eafily  turns  as  the  Blip  fails 
from  the  log,  til!  the  half-minute  giafs  is 
run  out,  at  which  time  dop  the  line, 
and  the  number  of  knots -intercepted  be¬ 
tween  your  hand  and  the  red  rag,  will 
Blew  how  far  the  Blip  has  run  in  that 
time,  and,  confequentiy,  her  rate  of 
failing.  For  fince  the  didance  compre¬ 
hended  between  each  knot  be^rs  the  fame 
proportion  to  a  nautical  mile  as  half  a  mi¬ 
nute  does  to  an  hour,  therefore  as  many 
knots  as  are  run  out  in  half  a  minute,  fo 
many  miles  will  a  fhip  fail  in  an  hour,  fup- 
pofing  her  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity 
during  that  time.  But  as  many  accidents 
attend  a  Blip  during  a, day’s  failing,  fuch  as 
the  variablenefs  of  winds,  the  different 
quantity  of  fail  carried, See,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  log  at  every  alteration  ;  . 
but  if  none  of  thefe  alterations  be  per¬ 
ceptible,  yet  it  ought  to  be  condantly 
heaved,  at  lead  every  hour.  As  the  log¬ 
line  is  apt  to  dretcli  and  Birink,  and  the 
half-minute  giafs  to  alter,  they  ought  to 
be  often  examined,  and  when  found 
amifs,  rectified.  The  generality  of  our 
feamen,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  fixty 
EngliBi  miles  are  equal  to  a  degree  of  a 
oreat  circle,  make  the  didance  between, 
knot  and  knot  but  forty  feet  :  but  as  this 
fuppofition  is  evidently  falfe,  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  they  would  con¬ 
dantly  ufe  the  former  limitation,  being 
in  every  refpeCt  as  eafy,  and  much  more 
fure  and  certain  ;  and  the  rather,  as  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  obliged  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  Biorten  the  half-minute  giafs 
nearly  four  feconds,  which  is  nothing  lefs 
than  correcting  one  blunder  by  another. 

LOG-BOARD,  a  table  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  five  columns,  in  the  fifd  of 
which  is  entered  the  hour  of  the  day;  in 
the  ilcond,  the  courfe  deered ;  in  the 

'  third. 
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chir<3,  the  number  of  knots  ran  off  the 
reel  each  time  of  heaving  the  log ;  in  the 
fourth,  from  what  point  the  wind  blows, 
and  in  the  fifth,  observations  on  the  wea¬ 
ther,  variation  of  the  compafs,  Sec. 

X^OG-BOOK,  a  book  ruled  in  co- 
hum  ns,  like  the  log-board,  into  Which 
the  account  on  the  log-board  is  tranferibed 
every  day  at  noon  ;  from  whence,  after 
it  is  corrected,  Sec.  it  is  entered  into  the 
journal. 

LOG-WOOD,  or  Campeachy  wood, 
the  wood  of  a  low  prickly  tree,  which 
grows  plentifully  about  Campeachy  on 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  Log-wood  gives 
out  its  colour  both  to  watery  and  fpiritu- 
cus  raenftrua,  but  not  readily  to  either  : 
2t  requires  to  be  rafiped  and  ground  into 
fine  powder,  and  boiled  in  feveral  frefh 
parcels  of -the  liquors.  Rectified  Spirit 
extracts  the  colour  more  eafily,  and  from 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  wood  than  wa¬ 
ter  does.  The  tinctures  both  in  water 
and  in  Spirit  are  of  a  fine  red,  with  an 
admixture,  particularly  in  the  watery 
©ne,  of  a  violet  or  purple.  Volatile  al¬ 
kaline  Salts  or  Spirits  incline  the  colour 
more  to  purple  :  the  vegetable  and  ni¬ 
trous  acids  render  it  pale ;  the.  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  deepen  it.  The  watery 
deception,  wrote  with  on  paper,  loSes  its 
redneSs  in  a  few  days,  and  becomes 
wholly  violet.  This  colour  communicates 
alSo  to  woollen  cloth  previoufiy  prepared 
by  boiling  with  a  Solution  of  alum  and 
tartar:  the  dye  is  beautiful,  but  very 
perifhable.  It  is  often  uSed  by  the  dyers, 
as  an  ingredient  in  compound  colours, 
for  procuring  certain  lhades  which  are  not 
easily  hit  by  other  materials.  With  cha¬ 
lybeate  Solutions,  it  (trikes  a  black.  Hence 
it  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  thoSe 
liquors,  for  Gaining  wood  black  for  pic¬ 
ture-frames,  Sec.  and  with  the  addition 
of  galls,  for  dyeing  cloth  and  hats  black. 
The  black  dyes,  in  which  this  wood  is  an 
ingredient,  have  a  particular  iuftre  and 
foftnefs,  far  beyond  thofe  made  with  galls 
and  vitriol  alone :  the  beauty,  however, 
which  it  here  imparts,  is  not  permanent, 
any  more  than  its  own  natural  violet  dye. 
On  the  Same  principle,  it  improves  al So 
the  luftre  and  biacknefs  of  writing  ink. 
Ink  made  with  vitriol  and  galls,  does  not 
attain  to  its  full  biacknefs  till  after  it  has 
lain  Some  time  upon  the  paper  :  a  due 
addition  of  logwood  renders  it  of  a  deep 
black  as  it  flows  from  the  pen,  especially 
when  vinegar  or  white  wine  is  ufe'd  for 
tlie  menftruum. 

L  C  G  A  R  J TIiMIC  Curve ,  a  curve  which 
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explains  the  nature  and  property  of  lo¬ 
garithms,  and  is  delineated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

Upon  the  line  A  G  (plate  XXIX. 
fig.  3.)  infinitely  extended  each  way,  let 
there  be  taken  A  6,  B  C,  CD,  DE, 
E  F,  Sec.  towards  the  right  hand  ;  alSo 
A  O,  O  P,  Sec.  towards  the  left,  all  equal 
among  themfelves;  and  from  the  Several 
points  P,  O,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Sec.  let 
there  be  drawn  the  lines  R  P,  O  Q,  A  H, 
,B  f,  C  K,  D  L,  E  M,  F  N,  &c.  equal 
in  length  to  the  Several  lines,  in  the  geo¬ 
metrical  Scale  of  proportional  lines,  infi¬ 
nite  in  number;  thefe  therefore  will  re¬ 
present  So  many  terms  in  the  progreftioRal 
of  proportionals,  of  which  the  line  AH 
reprefents  unity^  Now  if  the  extremities, 
R,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Sec.  of  the 
geometrical  Scale  of  mean  proportionals 
be  connected  together  by  right-lines,  the 
figure  PRNF  will  be  a  polygon,  con¬ 
fiding  of  more  or  fewer  fidts,  according 
as  the  terms  in  the  Scales  of  mean  pro¬ 
portionals  are  more  or  fewer  in  number. 

If  the  diftauees  A  B,  BC,  D  E,  E  F, 
Sec.  are  bifseted  in  the  points  b,  c ,  d,  t ,  ft 
Sec.  and  from  thefe  points  be  drawn  lines, 
as  hi,  c  k,  d  l,  em,  f  v.  Sec.  perpendi-* 
cular  to  A  G,  which  will  be  So  many 
proportionals  between  AH,  B  I,  C  K, 

D  L,  E  M,  F  N,  Sec.  there  will  arife  a 
new  Scale  for  a  Series  of  proportionals  be¬ 
tween  AH,  B  I,  C  K,  D  L,  E  M,  F  N, 
Sec.  double  in  number  to  thofe  of  the 
former  Scale.  And  if  the  extremities 
H,  /,  I,  k,  X,  /,  L,  Sec.  be  connected 
together  by  right-lines,  we  (hall  have  a 
new  polygon,  confifting  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Sides  ;  but  each  fide  is  iefs  in  mag¬ 
nitude. 

After  the  Same  manner,  if  the  diftance 
between  every  two  terms  be  continually 
bifedted,  and  to  each  of  the  points,  1q 
found,  there  be  applied  a  Series  of  mean 
proportionals,  the  number  of  terms  in 
this  new  Scale,  as  alSo  the  fides  of  the  po¬ 
lygon,  will  by  this  means  become  infi- 
inte  ;  and  each  Side  of  the  polygsn  will 
be  lefs  than  any  given  right- line,  and 
confequently  the  polygon  will  be  changed 
into  a  curve-lined  figure  ;  fince  every 
curvilinear  figure  may  be  confidered  as  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides. 
The  curve  thus  dcicribed  is  called  the  lo¬ 
garithmic  curve,  in  whiph  if  the  right- 
fines  A  H,  B  i,  &c.  which  ftand  at  right- 
angles  to  the  axis  A  G,  reprefent  So  many 
terms  in  a  dries  of  numbers  in  geometri-r 
cal  pr  ogre  (lion,  the  portions  of  the  axis 
A  B,  B  G,  between  the  place  of 

unity 
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Unity  and  any  given  term,  will  fliew  the 
place  or  order  that  each  number  in  the 
i'cale  of  geometrical  proportionals  obtains 
from  the  place  of  unity  in  the  fame  fe- 
ries.  ,  , 

The  di dance  therefore  between  any 
two  numbers,  in  this  continued  fcale  of 
geometrical  proportionals,  is  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  ratio  of  thefe  two  numbers 
the  one  to  the  other.  See  Logarithms . 

LOGARITHMIC  Spiral,  "if  the  qua¬ 
drant  of  a  circle  A  N  B  (plate  XXIX. 
fig.  4.)  be  divided  into  any  number  ol 
equal  parts,  in  the  points  N,  n,  n,  &c. 
and  from  the  radii  C  N,  C  n,  C  n,  8cc. 
be  cut  off  CM,  C  771,  C  m,  &c.  conti¬ 
nual  proportionals,  the  points  M,  in,  m,  m, 
will  be  in  the  logarithmic  fpiral.  And 
there  may  be  imagined  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  different  curves  of  this  kind. 

LOGARITHMS,  a  fet  of  artificial 
numbers,  whereby  the  common  opera¬ 
tions  in  multiplication  and  divifion  are, 
performed  by  addition  and  fub traction  ; 
raffing  powers  and  extracting  roots,  are, 
by  the  help  of  thefe  numbers,  eafily  per¬ 
formed  by  multiplication  and  divifion. 

Logarithms,  juftly  e deemed  one  of  the 
greateft  and  mod  ufcfu!  difeoveries  that 
the  lad  century  has  produced,  were  fird 
invented  by  John  Neper,  baron  of  Mar- 
chidon,  in  Scotland,  and  by  him  fird  pub- 
lifhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1614,  and 
fo  on  after  by  himfelf,  and  Mr.  Briggs, 
(then  Savilian  profeflor  of  geometry  in  the 
Univeriity  of  Oxford)  reduced  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  form,  and  publifhed  in  London  in  the 
year  1624,  in  the  fame  form  and  manner 
hs  they  are  ufed  at  this  day. 

Logarithms  may  be  confidered  as,  and 
are  ufually  defined  to  be,  a  feries  or  rank 
of  numbers  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion, 
fitted  or  adapted  to  the  exponents  of  a 
feries  of  numbers  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
greffion. 

If  between  1  and  a  be  inferted  a  mean 
proportional,  which  is  v  or  *£,  its  in¬ 
dex  i  (hews  that  its  di  dance  from  unity 
will  be  but  one  half  of  the  didance  of  x 
from  unity.  In  like  manner,  if  between 
x  and  x  we  infert  a  mean  proportional, 
its  index  will  be  1  and  \  or  -J,  inafmuch 
as  its  didance  from  unity  is  once  and  a 
half  the  di  dance  of  x  from  the  fame 
place  of  unity. 

Again,  if  between  1  and  x  be  inferted 
two  mean  proportionals,  the  fird  of  thefe 
will  be  the  cube-root  of  x  or  JO  and  its 

V  **> 

index  will  be  inafmuch  as  its  didance 
from. the  units  place  is  but  \  of  the  dif- 
Vo^.  III. 


tance  of  x,  from  the  fame  place  of  unity ; 

and  confequently  is  expreffed  by 
whence  it  follows  that  the  index  of  unity 
is  o,  inafmuch  as  unity  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  at  any  didance  from  itfelf. 

And  the  fame  feries  of  geometrical 
proportionals  may  be  continued  on  the 
contrary  fide  of  unity,  or  towards  the 
leit  hand,  and  which  therefore  will  de- 
creafe  in  the  iame  manner,  or  in  the  fame 
ratio,  as  the  terms  placed  on  the  right 
hand  increafe. 


For  the  terms 


x 


5  a4’  x3’  x  - 1 


x 
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.v,  x3,  x+,  Szc.  are  in  the  fame 

geometrical  progredion  continued,  and 
have  all  the  fame  common  ratio  ;  where¬ 
fore,  inafmuch  as  the  didance  of  a  from 
unity  towards  the  right  hand  is  pofitive, 

or  +  G  the  didance  of  — •  from  unity  to- 


wards  the  left  hand,  which  is  equal  to  the 
former,  is  negative  or  —  1,  which  is 

therefore  the  index  of  and  confequent- 

oc 


ly  for  —  may  be  written  x 
x 

Again,  inafmuch  as  x~  is  on  the  right 
fide  of  unity,  and  pofitive,  and  its  index 

2.,  the  index  of  which  is  as  far 

didant  from  unity  on  the  contrary  fide, 
or  towards  the  left  hand,  will  be  negative, 

1 

and  —2,  and  confequently  —  is  the  fame 


,  2,  °  «  _ D 

with  x  In  like  manner  a*  "  is  the 

1  _ 4  .  i 

fame  with  — -  and  x  fame  with — ; 

A3’  ** 

whence  it  comes  to  pad  that  the  negative 
indices  fhew  that  the  terms  to  which  they 
belong,  are  as  far  didant  from  unity  to¬ 
ward  the  left  hand,  as  the  terms  whofe 
indices  are  the  fame  and  pofitive,  are  re¬ 
moved  from  unity  on  the  contrary  fide, 
or  towards  the  right  hand. 

Again,  as  between  1  and  x,  in  the  fe¬ 
ries  increafing  from  or  on  the  right  hand 
of  unity,  may  be  inferted  a  mean  propor-f 
tional  as  V  x,  and  between  this  mean 
proportional  and  unity  be  inferted  ano¬ 
ther  niean  proportional  as  4y  a,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  laft  mean  proportioned  and 
unity  be  inferted  another  mean  propor¬ 
tional  as  8  va,  &c.  whofe  refpecidve  in¬ 
dices  will  be  & c.  fo  between 

unity  and  the  next  term  —  in  the  feries 

x 

L 
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dc  creafmg  from  unity,  or  on  the  left 
hand  of  unity,  may  be  inferted  a  mean 

proportional  as  i- ,  whofe  correfpondent 

\X 

index  will  be  —  \  :  and,  again,  between 
this  mean  proportional  and  unity,  may 

another  mean  proportional,  as  — — ,  be 

+ v# 

inferted,  whofe  correfpondent  index  will 
be  —  J,  and  between  this  and  unity  may 
another  mean  proportional  be  inferted; 
the  inflex  will  be  —  •§-,  Sec.  and  as  this 
may  be  done  between  any  other  two  terms 
of  the  progreffion,  it  follows,  that  be¬ 
tween  any  two  terms  may  an  infinite 
number  of  mean  proportionals  be  infert¬ 
ed,  whofe  refpeCfive  indices  will  become 
the  logarithms  of  the  refpeCfive  terms  to 
which  they  belong  :  and  thefe  mean  pro¬ 
portionals,  the  greater  they  are  in  num¬ 
ber  between  the  two  .terms  of  any  ratio, 
the  nearer  do  they  approach  to  a  ratio  of 
equality,  with  their  sorrefpondent  indices 
or  exponents. 

Hence  we  are  let  into  the  reafon  of  the 
ancient  way  of  making  logarithms,  and 
which  was  made  ufe  of  by  their  firft  in¬ 
ventors,  and  that  was  by  a  continual  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  fquare  root.  In  order  to 
this,  they  firft  extracted  the  fquare  of  io, 
and  having  continued  that  root  to  a  very 
great  number  of  places,  they  extracted 
the  fquare-root  again,  and  fo  on  con¬ 
tinually  until  they  at  haft,  after  54 
inch  extractions,  obtained  the  number 
1, 0:00000000000001278191493x0032  3- 
442.  Now  if  this  number  be  firft  fqua- 
red,  then  cubed,  then  railed  to  the  fourth, 
fifth,  <&c.  power,  it  is  very  certain  that, 
as  their  mcreafe  ip  the  feveral  products 
strife  but  by  flow  degrees,  there  will 
among  them  be  found  finch  as  are  ex¬ 
tremely  near  in  value  to  the  natural  num¬ 
bers  2,  3,  4,  5,  See.  and  confequently, 
by  what  has  been  already  laid  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  logarithms,  thofe 
of  the  natural  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  See. 
will  be  expounded  by  the  exponents,  or 
numbered  multiplications,  which  formed 
the  products  refpeCtively  equal  (or  nearly 
fio)  to  the  natural  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
Sec.  Here  we  lee  the  reafon  why  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  1  is  o,  or  father,  that  1  has 
no  logarithm,  becaufe  the  quantity  to  be 
continually  involved  mull  be  a  lmal  1 
matter  greater  than  x  ;  for  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  powers  will  decreafe  it. 

If  logarithms  are  to  be  made  only  to 
feven  places  of  figures,  which  are  luffi- 
qent  for  common  ufe,  twenty-five  fac- 
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ceffive  extractions  will  do  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  that  is,  we  need  only  exlraCt  the 
33554432  (or  2  raifed  to  the  25th  power) 
root  of  10;  becaufe  in  that  root  there 
will  be  found  feven  cyphers  before  the 
firft  fignificant  figure  after  the  unit;  and 
ip  the  courfe.of  thefe  extractions,  the 
denominators  of  the  fractions  expound¬ 
ing  thofe  roots  which  are  neareft  in  value 
to  any  of  the  natural  numbers  2,  3,  4, 
5,  Sec.  will  point  out  their  refpeCfive  lo¬ 
garithms. 

Some  have  confidered  the  logarithm  of 
a  number  as  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of 
unity  to  that  number  itltlf,  or  as  the 
diftance  between  unity  and  that  number' 
in  a  geometrical  fcale  of  proportionals, 
and  confequently  meaftired  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  proportionals  contained  between 
them  :  logarithms-  therefore  expound  the 
place  or  order  that  every  number  obtains 
from  the  unit’s  place  in  a  continued  fe- 
ries  or  fcale  of  proportionals  indefinite  in 
number. 

Thus,  if  between  unity  and  the  num¬ 
ber  10,  there  be  fuppofecl  10000000,  Sec. 
mean  proportionals,  that  is,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  placed  in  the  iooooooeth  place 
from  unity,  between  1  and  2,  there  will 
be  found  3010300  of  finch  proportionals; 
that  is,  the  number  2  will  be  placed  in 
the  3010300th  place  from  unity;  be¬ 
tween  1  and  3  there  will  be  found  47  7 1 2 1 3 
of  the  fame  proportionals,  or  the  number 
3  will  ftand  in  the  4771213th  place  in  the 
indefinite  fcale  of  proportionals ;  their 
numbers  roocooco,  301 0300,  & 477 1 2  1  3, 
are  therefore  the  logarithms  of  10,  2,  and 
3  ;  or,  more  properly,  the  logarithms  of 
the  ratios  of  thofe  numbers  one  to  the 
other. 

Again,  if  between  unity  and  the  num¬ 
ber  10,  there  be  fuppofed  an  indefinite 
fcale  of  mean  proportionals,  whole  num¬ 
ber  is  23025851  ;  that  is,  if  the  number 
jo  be  placed  in  the  23025851ft  place 
from  unity,  in  the  indefinite  fcale  of  pro¬ 
portionals,  between  1  and  2,  there  will 
bs  found  to  be  <5931471  fuch  mean  pro¬ 
portionals;  and  between  1  and  3,  there 
will  be  found  1098(5122  of  the  fame  pro¬ 
portionals  :  fo  that  if  the  firft  term  of 
die  feries  be  called  x,  the  fecond  term  will''' 
be  x 2,  the  third  x3,  Sec.  and  if  the  num¬ 
ber  10  be  iuppofed  to  be  the  rooccocoth 
term  in  the  feries,  tlie  number  2  will  be 
the  3010300th  term,  and  the  number  3 
will  be  the  473121 3th.  term  in  the  fame 
feries  ;  and  confequently  x 1  0  0  c  0  0  0  ~ :  o, 
*3010300^  and  *+77  3~35&tv 

and  again,  if  the  number  10  be  fuppofed 
*  ih* 
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the  ^30x58 5 1  ft  term  in  the  feries,  the 
number  x  will  be  the  693147  x ft  term,  and 
the  number  3  the  109861  xzd  term  in  the 
lame  feries  ;  and  confequently,  in  this 
cafe,  #2  3  o  2  s  8  5  1  IO)  x6  9  3  i  4  7  I~z, 

and  x 1 0  9  8  6  1  -  a  ~  3 ,  Sec. 

And  as  the  indefinite  number  of  mean 
proportionals  between  any  two  numbers 
may  be  afTumed  at  pleafure,  hence  loga¬ 
rithms  may  be  of  as  many  different  forms 
( that  is,  tlxere  may  be  as  mahy  different 
fcales  of  logarithms)  as  there  can  be  af¬ 
firmed  different  fcales  of  mean  propor¬ 
tionals  between  any  two  numbers.  Eve¬ 
ry  number  therefore  is  fome  certain  power 
of  that  number  which  is  placed  next  to 
unity  in  the  indefinite  fcale  of  propor¬ 
tionals  between  unity  and  the  given  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  index  of  that  power  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  number. 

Logarithms  therefore  may  be  of  as 
many  forts  as  you  can  afifume  different 
Indices  of  the  power  of  that  number 
Vvhofc  logarithm  is  required. 

But  fines  fluxions  and  the  higher  geo¬ 
metry  have  been  fo  well  underftood,  ma- , 
thematicians  have  directed  their  views  to¬ 
wards  facilitating  thole  laborious  and  ope- 
gofe  calculations  formerly  made  ufe  of  for 
conftruffing  tables  of  logarithms,  by  help 
of  converging  feries,  and  other -means, 
whereby  the  logarithms  of  any  propofed 
numbers  may  now  be  obtained  with  very 
little  trouble:  an  example  of  this  kind 
may  be  feen  in  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions, 
p.  678,  vol.  ii.  where  that  celebrated 
mathematician  ihews  that,  the  logarithm 
of  m  being  given,  the  logarithm  of 

— —  <  zz 

—  log.  m  is  equal  to - 7-  multi- 

7  0  -  'Am-* j-z 

Z  x  I 

plied  by  the  feries  r - X  - - - 

ip  rn-\  z  m 

S3  1  1  zs 

*1 - -X  =  —  — - X  = 

360  m-\-z 3  mz  1x60  m-\-z2 

—  ~ - f-  Sec.  This  feries  converges  fo 

m  3  0 

very  fwift,  that  two  or  three  terms  are 

lufficient  in  almoft  any  cafe  whatfoever. 

The  indices,  or  charafteriftics  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  correlpond  to  the  denominative 
part  of  the  natural  numbers,  as  the  other 
member  of  the  logarithm  does  to  the  de¬ 
nominative  part  of  the  number  :  that  is, 
the  index  Ihews  the  denomination,  or 
place  of  the  laft  (or  left  hand)  figure  of 
the  number,  and  confequently  of  all  the 
pft.  —Thus  o,  affixed  to  a  logarithm,  de- 
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notes  the  laft  figure  of  the  number  to 
which  the  logarithm  anfwers,  to  be  no¬ 
thing  diftant  from  (i.  e.  in)  the  place  of 
units.  The  index  1  fhews  the  laft  figure 
of  its  number  to  be  diftant  x  place  from 
the  place  of  units,  i.  e.  to  be  in  the  playe 
of  tens,,  and  confequently  the  number  it- 
felf  to  be  either  10,  or  forne  number  be¬ 
tween  that  and  ico,  and  lb  of  the  other 
indices. — Hence  all  numbers  which  have 
the  fame  denomination,  but  not  the  fame 
numerative  parts,  are  ail  numbers  from 
t  to  10,  from  10  to  1000,  Sec.  and  will 
have  logarithms  whofe  indices  are  the 
fame,  but  the  other  members  different. 
Again,  ail  numbers  which  have  the  fame 
numerative,  but  not  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tive  part,  will  have  different  indices,  but 
the  reft  of  the  logarithms  the  fame.  If  a 
number  be  purely  decimal,  to  its  loga¬ 
rithm  is  affixed  a  negative  index,  Brew¬ 
ing  the  diftance  of  ics  firft  real  figure, 
from  the  place  of  units.  Thus  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  decimal  ,256  is  1  ,438x41 
of  the  decimal  ,0x56  is  x  ,308x4,  Sec. 

To  find  the  logarithm  for  a  number 
greater  than  any  in  the  common  tables, 
but  lefs  than  10000000 — Cut  off  four  fi¬ 
gures  on  the  left  hand  of  the  given  num¬ 
ber,  and  fetk  the  logarithm  in  the  table  * 
add  as  many  units  to  the  index  as  there 
are  figures  remaining  on  the  right;  fub- 
traeft  the  logarithm  found  from  the  next 
following  it  in  the  table  ;  then,  as  the 
difference  of  numbers  in  the  canon  is  to 
the  tabular  difference  of  the  logarithms 
anfwering  to  them,  fo  are  the  remaining 
figures  of  the  given  number  to  the  logar¬ 
ithmic  difference  ;  which  if  it  be  added 
to  the  logarithm  before  found,  the  fum 
will  be  the  logarithm  required.  Suppofe 
the  logarithm  of  the  number  9x375  were 
required.  Cut  off  the  four  figures  9x37, 
and  to  the  charafteriftic  of  the  logarithm 
correfponding  to  them  add  an  unit ;  theft 
From  the  logarith.  of  the 

number  -  -  -  9x38—3,9655780 

Subtract  logarithm.  num~ 

ber  -  -  9X  3  7 =3,965  5  309 

Remains  tabular  difference  471 

10— 471  — s 

s)  Z  - - i 

235 

Now  to  the  logarithm  • —  4,9655309 
Add  the  difference  found  -  -35 

The  fum  is  the  loyai ithm 

o 

required  ,  -  -  4,^655544 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  proper  frac¬ 
tion.— Subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  nu- 
L  x  merator 
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mcrator  from  that  of  the  denominator, 
and  to  the  remainder  prefix  the  fign  of 
Subtraction.- Thus  fuppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  find  the  logarithm  of  ^ 

Logarithm  of  7=0,8450980 

Logarithm  of  3=0,47712,273 

Logarithm  of  8=0,3679767 

To  find  the  number  correfponding  to 
a  logarithm  greater  than  any  in  the  table. 
Firft,  from  the  given  logarithm  fubtraCt 
the  logarithm  of  10,  or  100,  or  1000,  or 
roooo,  till  you  have  a  logarithm  that 
will  come  within  the  compafs  of  the 
table  ;  find  the  number  correfponding  to 
this,  and  multiply  it  by  10,  or  100,  or 
1000,  or  jcooo,  the  produCt  is  the  num¬ 
ber  required.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the 
number  correfponding  to  the  logarithm 
7,7589981  be  required,  fubtraCt  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  number  rcooo,  which  is 
4,0000000,  from  7,589981;  the  remain¬ 
der  is  3,7589981,  the  number  correfpon¬ 
ding  to  which  is  5741,1,  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  10000,  gives  57412000,  the 
number  required. 

To  find  the  number  correfponding  to  a 
negative  logarithm. — To  the  given  nega¬ 
tive  logarithm,  add  the  laft  logarithm  of 
the  table,  or  that  of  the  number  iooco 
i.  e.  fuBtraCt  the  firft  from  the  fecond, 
and  find  the  number  correfponding  to  the 
remainder  ;  this  will  be  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction,  whofe  denominator  will  be 
1 0000.  Suppofe  it  be  required  to  find 
the  fraction  correfponding  to  the  ne¬ 
gative  logarithm  0,3679767,  fubtraCt 
this  from  -  -  '  4,0000000 

the  remainder  is  3,6-310133,  the  num¬ 
ber  correfponding  to  which  is  4185  ; 

the  fraction  fought  therefore  is  1 -5 -§-§-§ 

The  reafon  of  the  rule  is,  that  as  a 
fraction  is  the  quotient,  arifing  from  the 
d  viflon  of  the  numerator  by  the  denomi¬ 
nator,  unity  will  be  to  the  fraction,  as 
the  denominator  to  the  numerator ;  but 
as  unity  is  to  the  fraction  correfponding 
to  the  given  negative  logarithm,  To  is 
1 0000  to  the  number  correfponding  to 
the  remainder:  therefore  if  iooco  be 
taken  for  the-  denominator,  the  number 
will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  re¬ 
quired. 

To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three 
given  numbers,  add  the  logarithm  of  the 
Second  to  that  of  the  third,  and  from 
the  fum  fub trait  the  logarithm  of  the 
firR  :  the  remainder  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  fourth  required.  Let  the  given  num¬ 
bers  be  4,  68,  and  3. 
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t  ,  , 

Logarithm  -  68  =  1,8325082 

Logarithm  -  3=0,4771113 

Sum  -  -  =1,3096301 

Logarithm  -  4=0,6010600 

Logarithm  required  1,7075731 

The  number  in  the  tables  correfpond¬ 
ing  to  which  is  5 1 . 

LOGIC,  Xoyixii,  the  art  of  thinking 
and  reafoning  jultly  ;  or,  it  may  be  de¬ 
fined/the  fcience  orhiftory  of  the  human 
mind,  inafmuch  as  it  traces  the  progrefs 
of  bur  knowledge  from  our  firft  and  moflt 
Ample  ideas  through  all  their  different 
combinations,  conceptions,  and  all  thofe 
numerous  deductions  that  refqlt  from  va- 
ribufiy  comparing  them  one  with  ano¬ 
ther.  See  the  articles  Idea  and  Know¬ 
ledge. 

The  precife  bufinefs  of  logic,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
conducing  its  feverai  powers,  in  order  to 
the  attainment-  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
It  lays  open  thofe  errors  and  miftakes  we 
are  apt,  through  inattention,  to  run  into  ; 
and  teaches  us  how  to  diftinguifh  between 
truth,  and  what  only  carries  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  it.  By  this  means  we  grow  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
underftanding  ;  fee  what  things  lie  within 
its  reach ;  where  we  may  attain  certainty 
and  demonftration ;  and  when  we  rnuft 
be  contented  with  probability. 

Thefe  confiderations  fufficiently  evince 
the  ufefulnefs  of  this  fcience,  which  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
its  fearch  after  knowledge,  viz.  percep¬ 
tion,  judgment,  reafoning,  and  me¬ 
thod.  See  the  articles  Perception ,  See. 

This  valuable  art  of  ranging  our  ideas, 
connecting  them  clofely  together,  and 
confequently  of  facilitating  the  tranfitiori 
from  one  to  another,  fupplies  us  with  a 
means  of  rendering  all  men’s  abilities 
nearly  equal.  In  faCt,  all  our  knowledge' 
is  reducible  to  primitive  fenfatibns,  which 
is  nearly  alike  in  all  men.  The  art  of 
combining  and  connecting  our  direct  ideas 
only  gives  them  a  more  or  Ids  exaCt  ar¬ 
rangement  and  denomination;  whence 
they  beconle  more  or  lefs  fenfible  to 
others.  A  man  who  readily  combines  his 
ideas,  differs  but  little  from  him  who 
combines  them  llowly  ;  as  he  who  judges 
of  a  picture  at  fight  differs  but  little  from 
him  who  requires  to  be  made  fenfible  of 
all  its  parts  :  both  at  the  firft  glance  have 
the  lame  fenfatiops,  though  they  fink 
-  -  ••  ■  •  >  „  not  i 
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not  10  deep  in  the  fecond,  who  therefore 
dwells  longer  upon  each,  to  render  them 
ftrong  and  diftincl ;  and  by  this  means 
the  reflex  ideas  of  the  fiyft  obferver  be¬ 
come  as  eafy  to  the  fecond  as  diredt  ones. 
And  hence,  perhaps,  th(sre  is  fcarce  an 
art  or  fcience  that  may  not,  by  means  of 
a  well-adapted  logic,  be  taught  to  a  flow 
underftanding  ;  becaufe  there  are  few  arts 
or  fciences  whofe  precepts  or  rules  may 
not  be  reduced  to  Ample  notions,  and 
difpofed  in  fo  connected  an  order,  that 
the  chain  need  never  be  broken.  As  the 
mind  is  more  or  lefs  flow  in  its  opera¬ 
tions,  it  require?  more  or  lefs  of  this  con¬ 
nected  order.'  The  advantage  of  a  genius 
is  that  of  having  lefs  oecafion  for  it  ;  or 
rather,  of  being  able  to  form  it  quick  and 
almoft  imperceptibly.  See  Qe'monftraUon. 

LOINS,  Lumbi ,  in  anatomy,  the  two 
lateral  parts  of  the  umbilical  region  of 
the  abdomen. 

LOLIUM,  darnel,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  the  feed  of  which  is  reck¬ 
oned  attenuant,  abftergent,  drying,  and 
heating. 

LONCHITIS,  fp  teen  wort,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants  the  leaves  of  which 
are  of  ufe  in  healing  wounds,  and  in 
preventing  inflammations  of  them  ;  they 
are  alfo  ufed  again  ft  the  fpleen  :  the  root 
is  aperient  and  diuretic. 

*  LONDON,  a  city  and  county  of  3t- 
felf,  in  Middlefex,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
all  the  Britifh  dominions.  It  is  the 
royal  refidence,  and  is  fltuated  chiefly  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Thames; 
part  of  it,  namely,  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  a  dependency  of  the  city  of 
London,  being  in  Surry,  and  on  the 
fouth  banks  of  that  river.  Whence  its 
name  is  derived  is  not  eafily  determined, 
though  there  are  various  conjectures  about 
it :  we  only  know  that  it  was  a  remark¬ 
able  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; 
for  Tacitus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  fays,  that  London  was  a  town 
very  famous  for  trade  ;  and  Ammiarius 
Marcellinus  calls  it  an  o-ld  town  ;  and 
that  later  ages,  after  it  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  town,  called  it  Augulta.  Within  the 
dty-walls,  and  its  ancient  bars  and  gates, 
it  takes  in  but  a  narrow  compafs  ;  buf  if 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  London  we 
take  in  all  that  vaft  mafs  of  buildings, 
reaching  from  Blackwall  in  the  E.  to 
Totbill-flelds  in  the  W.  from  London 
bridge,  or  river,  S.  to  Iflington,  N. 
and  from  Peterborough-houfe,  on  the 
fLnk-fide  at  Wcihx-inlter,  to  Cavendifli- 


fquare,  and  even  to  Marybone,  and  al$ 
the  new  buildings  by  and  beyond  Grof- 
venor  and  Hanover  fquares,  to  the  Brent¬ 
ford- road  one  way,  to  the  ACton  road 
another ;  a  prodigy  all  this,  of  fuch 
buildings  as  nothing  in  the  world  does, 
or  ever  did  iurpafs,  except  it  was  old 
Rome  in  Trajan’s  time,  when  the  walls 
of  that  city  were  fifty  miles  in  circuit, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
6,800,000.  It  had  feven  gates  by  land, 
namely,  Ludgate,  Aldgate,  Cripple- 
gate,  Newgate.  Alderfgate,  Moorgate, 
and  Bifhopfgate  ;  of  which  the  three  fir £1 
w  ere  taken  down  in  September  1760.  On 
the  fide  of  the  water  there  were  Dowgate 
and  Billingfgate,  long  fince  demolifhed, 
as  well  as  the  Poftern-gate  near  the 
Tower,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  walls. 
In  the  year  1670  there  was  a  gate  erect¬ 
ed,  called  Temple-bar,  which  determined 
the  bounds  of  the  city  weft  ward.  This 
city  has  undergone  great  calamities  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  the  two  laid  were  moft 
remarkable,  that  is,  the  plague  in  1665, 
which  fwept  aw'ay  68,596  perfons  ;  and 
the  fire  in  1666,  which  burnt  down 
1  3,-00  dwell in.g-houfes  ;  in  memory  of 
this  la  ft  there  is  a  column  ereCted,  called 
the  Monument,  near  the  place  where  it 
began,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  ftruCtures  in  the  city.  The  figure 
of  London  is  very  irregular,  being  ftretch- 
ed  out  in  building  at  thepleafure  of  every 
one,  for  conveniency  of  trade,  or  other- 
wife  ;  whereas  Rome  was  found,  with 


very  few  irregularities.  Its  form,  how¬ 
ever,  including  the  city  of  Weftminfter 
and  borough  of  Southwark,  is  nearly  ob¬ 
long,  being  about  five  miles  in  length 
from  W.  to  E.  if  meafured  in  a  diredt  line 
from  Hyde-park~corner  to  the  end  of 
Limehoule,  and  upwards  of  fix,  if  the 
ftreets  be  followed  ;  or  from  Limehoufe 
to  the  end  of  Tothpl-ftreet  in  Weftmiiir 
fter,  feven  miles  and  a  half.  London, 
including  the  buildings  on  both  fides  the 
water,  is  in  lome  places  three  miles 
broaft  from  S.  to  N.  as  from  St.  George’s 
in  Southwark  to  Shoreditch  in  Middlefex \ 
or  two  miles,  as  from  Peterborough- 
houfe  to  Montague-houfe  in  Great  RuL 
fel-ftreet ;  and  in  fome  places  not  half  a 
mile,  as  in  Wapping;  and  lefs  in  Ro- 
therhithe.  Several  villages,  formerly 
ftanding  at  a  great  diftance,  are  now 
joined  to  the  ftreets  by  continued  build¬ 
ings,  and  more  making  hafte  to  meet  in 
like  manner,  as  at  Deptford,  Iflington, 
Mile-end,  and  Newington- butts  in  Sur¬ 
ry.  But  the  adt  of  parliament  obtaine4 
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by  he  city  of  London,  1760,  for  widen¬ 
ing  its  p adages,  and  pulling  down  its 
crowded  gates,  and  laying  it  more  open 
in  many  places,  has  put  a  flop  to  the  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  of  buildings  m  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  town  ;  fince  the  city  is  now 
as  healthy  to  live  in  aS  any  of  the  opt-~ 
Jkirts,  and  equally  commodious,  and  is 
not  liable  to  filch  dreadful  conflagrations 
as  have  happened  within  thefe  few  years 
from  too  much  crowding.  Befides,  Wed- 
minder  is  in  a  fair  way  to  join  hands 
with  Chdfea,  as  St.  Giles’s  is  with  Ma- 
rybone,  and  Great  Rudel-dreet  by  Mon- 
tague-honfe  with  Tottenham-court.  The 
circuit  of  this  large  mafs,  as  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  as  confiding  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Weftihiniter,  and  by  actual 
admeafurement  in  draight  lines,  may  on 
the  Middle  lex  and  Southwark  Tides  a- 
moimt  to  upwards  of  thirty-fix  miles, 
exclufive  of  Greenwich,  Chelfea,  Knightf- 
bridge,  and  Kenfington.  The  number 
cf  inhabitants  have  beenvarioufly  guefled 
at:  Maitland  in  1739  computes,  that 
within  the  walls  and  bars  of  the  city  are 
7^5,903;  but  Sir  William  Petty,  at  his 
lad  computation,  fuppofed  it  to  contain 
a  million  ;  though  in  this  he  takes  in  a 
greater  compafs,  fure,  than  Maitland. 
This  city  is  under  excellent  regulations, 
particularly  with  regard  to  beggars, 
lights,  pavements,  &c.  It  is  governed 
by  a  Lord  Mayor,  twenty-five  aldermen 
befides  the  Lord  Mayor,  two  fheriffs,  the 
recorder,  and  common  council ;  their  ju- 
r  Edict  ion  being  confined  to  the  city  and 
its  liberties,  as  alfo  to  Southwark.  Thev 
are  coofervators  of  the  river  Thames, 
from  Staines  bridge  in  Surry  and  Middle- 
fex  to  rhe  river  Medway  in  Kent ;  and 
forne  fay  up  to  Rocheder  bridge.  The 
government  of  the  out-parts  is  by  juflices 
and  the  fheriffs  of  London,  who  are  like- 
wife  fheriffs  of  Middlefex,  The  city  riles 
gradually  from  the  Thames  bank,  and 
Lands  on  a  gentle  eminence ;  but  the 
S.  E.  and  S.  W.  parts  of  the  town,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  part  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river,  (lands  low,  and  at  fpring- tides 
is  fubjedt  to  inundations,  which  have 
fometimes  happened  at  Wedmindcr-hall. 
The  dreets  are  generally  level,  and  the 
principal  ones  open  and  extremely  well 
built,  the  houfes  being  generally  of  brick, 
and  extending  a  confidtrable  length. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmen, 
whole  hordes  and  (hops  make  a  much 
better  appearance  than  commonly  thofe 
do  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Perfons 
of  rank  modiy  refidfi  in  large' elegant 
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fquares,  (ome  houfes  in  which  are  of 
hewn  done,  or  acompofition  in  imitation 
of  it  equally  hard  and  durable,  and  gene¬ 
rally  make  a  grand  appearance.  Of  thele 
are  great  numbers  at  the  Wed  end  of  the 
town  ;  as  alfo  that  magnificent  pile  cf 
buildings  called  the  s. Uelpht ,  which,  with 
other  particulars,  will  more  properly 
come  under  the  title  Weflm'mjh'' .  What 
adds  mod  to  the  affluence  and  fplendor 
of  this  great  city,  is  its  commodious  port, 
though  near  forty  miles  from  the  main 
fea,  whither  many  drips  of  burden  an¬ 
nually  refort  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  thofe  of  a  moderate  bulk  can  come 
up  as  far  as  London  bridge,  though  the 
very  larged  are  dill  lower  down  in  the 
river,  while  large  barges  and  wed-coun¬ 
try  boats  can  go  through  bridge,  and  at  a 
great  didance  up  the  Thames,  carrying 
goods  of  all  kinds  to  and  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  London  is  reckoned  to  have 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  trade  in  Ena- 
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land.  The  drength  of  this  city,  having 
no  fort  of  fortifications,  unlefs  we  reckon 
the  Tower  of  London  as  its  citadel,  con- 
fids  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  commonly  computed  to  be  one 
feventh  of  all  the  people  in  England,  and 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  people  in  Great 
Britain.  Here  is  one  cathedral,  two  col* 
iegiate  churches,  three  choirs  of  mufio, 
146  pari Ihies,  74  chapels  for  the  eda- 
bliflied  church,  28  foreign  churches,  be¬ 
fides  didenters  meeting-houfes  of  all  per- 
fuafions,  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of 
edablifhed  churches  (reckoned  128)  fe- 
verai  popifh  chapels,  two  Jewifh  iyna- 
gogues,  15  hofpitals,  three  colleges,  15 
public  prifons,  eight  public  feminaries 
or  free-fchools,  1 3 1  charity-fchools  in 
London  and  Wedminder  and  ten  miles 
round,  15  markets  far  field,  one  for  live 
cattle,  two  herb  markets,  23  other  mar¬ 
kets,  15  inns  of  court  for  the  dudy  of 
the  law,  27  fquares,  befides  thofe  within 
any  fingle  building,  as  the  Temple,  So- 
merfet-houfe,  <&c.  three  public  bridges,  a 
town-houfe  or  Guildhall,  a  Royal,  Ex¬ 
change,  a  Cudom-houfe,  three  artillery- 
grounds,  four  ped-houfes,  and  three 
royal  palaces,  St.  James’s,  Somerfet, 
and  Whitehall.  The  ufual  firing  in  this 
city,  wood  being  fcarce  and  dear,  and 
that  modiy  ufed  by  the  bakers,  is 
pit-coal,  brought  from  Newcadle  upon 
Tyne,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham, 
with  fome  Scotch  coals,  all  of  which,  at 
lead  800,000  chaldrons,  are  annually 
con  fumed  ;  whence  the  town  always  ap¬ 
pears  at  a  didance  (hrouded  in  fmoke. 

. ‘  .The 
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The  town  is  well  fupplied  with  water 
from  the  Thames,  the  New-river,  brought 
from  Ware  in  FI  art  ford  fibre,  and  the 
iprings  at  Hampftead.  London  annually 
confumes  above  700,000  fhecp  and 
lambs,  and  100,000  head  of  cattle,  be- 
fides  a  rail  number  of  hogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try  of  all  kinds,  ike.  ike. '  In  the  fireets 
ply  daily  1000  hackney-coaches,  betides 
a  great  number  of  fedan  chairs.  The 
penny-port,  for  carrying  of  letters  or 
imall  paper  parcels  within  the  bills  of 
jnortality,  or  ten  miles  round  London 
every  way,  is  a  great  conveniency.  Here 
is  a  Royal  Society,  founded  by  king 
Charles  II.  who  hold  their  meetings  un¬ 
der  a  prefldent  at  their  houfe  in  Crane- 
court,  Fieet-rtreet,  where  is  an  obferva- 
tory,  library,  and  mufeum  :  and  1751  a 
fociety  of  Antiquarians  obtained  a  char¬ 
ter.  The  public  places  for  a  mule  men  t  in 
this  city  are  numerous;  as  in  hummer, 
Ranelagh,  Vauxball,  Marybone-gardens, 
and  Sadler’s  Wells,  alfo  St.  James’s  and 
Hyde-parks,  with  a  great  variety  of 
others  of  lefs  note ;  and  in  winter  are 
plays,  operas,  balls,  concerts,  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  &c.  London  confifts  of  feventy- 
two  companies,  each  of  which  has  a  mat¬ 
ter  and  wardens,  or  artirtants  annually 
chofen.  The  city  is  divided  into  twen¬ 
ty  -fix  wards,  and  over  each  prefulcs  an  ! 
alderman,  who  has  his  deputy;  and  out 
of  .the  court  of  aldermen  is  annually  cho- 
len  a  lord  mayor,  who  relides  during  his 
mayoralty  in  an  elegant  and  fpacious 
rtruCture,  finifhed  in  175.1,  and  called 
the  Manrton- houfe ;  but  its  not  having  a 
fufficient  opening  round  it,  great  part  of 
its  beauty  is  loll  to  the  eye.  London 
fends,  four  members  to  parliament ;  has 
an  old  bridge  of  hewn  flone,  confiding 
of  19  arches,  which  was  33  years  in 
building,  and  finifhed  in  1109;  the 
houfes  upon  which  are  pulled  down  in 
order  to  widen  the  way  for  foot  paflen- 
gers  and  carriages,  aiid  fome  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  arches  enlarged  for  barges,  & c.  and 
is  now  a  great  difgrace  to  the  city,  from 
the  many  accidents  which  almoft  daily 
happen  to  thofe  whofs  bufiuefs  requires 
their  going  through.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
for  the  fake  of  humanity,  fome  leading 
men  in  the  committee  will  exert  them- 
felves,  and  endeavour  to  get  this  danger¬ 
ous  nuifance  removed,  and  rebuilt  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  elegant  pieces  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  Wert  min  (ter  and  Black-friars 
bridges.  In  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  a  citadel, 
are  kept  the  records  and  ftate  prifoners. 
It  lias  an  arfenal,  with  arms  for  do, 000 
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men  :  here  are  alfo  the  crown,  jewels,  a 
mint,,  8i c.  Not  far  off  is  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  a  very  fpacious  building  ;  and  near 
the  foot  of  London  bridge  is  the  Monument 
of  the  fire  of  London,  mentioned  before, 
September  a,  1666,  being  a  fluted  pillar  of 
hewn  (tone,  174  feet  high  to  the  cupola, 
with  flairs  in  the  infide  leading  up  to  the 
balcony.  The  Royal  Exchange  in  Corn- 
hill  Is  a  grand  building,  with  the  ftatues 
of  all  the  kings  from  Edward  I.  down  to 
the  prefent  time,  a  very  few  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  are  arranged  in  niches 
round  the  inner  area  on  high.  Near 
thefe  is  the  Royal  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  thought,  to  have  four  millions 
rterling  in  fpecie ;  but  this  is  a  fecret 
which  I  believe  few  are  let  into.  The 
bank  of  England  began  to  be  ereCted 
173Z,  and  has  been  lately  improved  bv 
noble  additional  buildings  in  the  moft 
elegant  tafte.  The  church  of  St  Stephen 
Walbrook,  near  the  Manfion-houfe  is 
reckoned  a  mafter-piece  of  architecture. 
The  General  Port-office  in  Lomhard- 
ftreet  is  a  large  commodious  place.  The 
town-houfe,  or  Guildhall,  is  a  piece'  of 
ancient  architecture.  St.  Mary  le  Bow 
In  Cheapfide  has  a  very  elegant  tower 
or  fleeplc ;  as  alfo  St.  Bride’s,  near 
Fleet-ditch  ;  but  the  mod  elegant  is 
that  of  St.  Leonard's  Shoreditch.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul  Hands  on  the 
higheft  part  of  the  town,  and  may  be 
feen  at  a  great  dirtance.  Tt  is  a  very 
grand  rtruCture,  built  in  imitation  of  St. 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  by  the  famous 
architect  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  It  is 
500  feet  long,  2,50  broad  in  front,  340 
high  to  the  crofs  at  the  top,  has  500  rteps 
to  go  up  to  the  gallery  on  the  outfide, 
100  feet  the  diameter  of  the  cupola  or 
dome,  in  which  is  a  curious  whifpering 
gallery,  and  145  011  the  outfide,  being 
covered  with  lead,  and  the  inifde  very 
"  elegantly  painted  by  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill.  DoCtors  Commons  is  not  far  from 
St.  Paul’s,  and  is  a  fpacious  commodious 
rtruCture,  with  feveral  handfome  courts, 
where  the  judges  of  admiralty,  court  of 
delegates,  court  of  arches,  See.  meet.; 
Near  it  is  the  Heralds  office,  to.  which 
belong  three  kings  at  arms,  namely. 
Garter,  Clarencieux,,  and  Norroy,  with 
fix  heralds,  four  purrtfivants,  and  eight 
proCtors.  It  is  a  fpacious  building,  with 
convenient  apartments,  a  good  library 
relating  to  heraldry,  and  the  coats  of 
arms  are  kept  of  all  the  families  of  note 
in  England.  To  the  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul’s 
is  Black-friars  bridge,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  built  according  to  a  plan  drawn 
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by  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  and  the  firB  Bone 
of  it  laid  by  Sir  Thomas  Clritty,  then 
lord  mayor.  The  arches,  which  are 
only  nine  in  number,  are  elliptical,  and 
the  centre  arch  one  hundred  feet  wide. 
Thofe  on  the  hides  decreafing  in  width  in 
a  regular  gradation,  and  the  arch  next  the 
abutment  at  each  end  is  feventy  feet  wide. 
It  has  an  open  baluBrade  at  the  top,  and 
a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  with  room  for 
three  carnages  a-breaB  in  the  middle. 
There  are  alfo  recelTes  on  the  Tides  for 
the  foot-pafTcngers,  each  Tupported  by  two 
lofty  Ionic  columns.  This  ilrudture  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  light  and  elegant,  all  the 
arches  being  very  large,  and  that  of  the 
centre  already  mentioned  is  exceeded  by 
few  in  the  world,  it  being  confiderably 
wider  than  that  of  the  Riaito  at  Venice. 
The  fdTioos-houfe  is  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  they  hear  and  determine  criminal 
cauies  eight  times  a-year.  An  elegant 
new  feffions-boufe  is  juft  fin  idled,  and 
the  old  one  is  fpeedily  to  be  pulled  down, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  prifon 
now  building  inBead  of  Newgate.  The 
college  of  phyficians  in  Warwdck-lane  is 
a  fine  firudture,  but  in  a  crowded  fitua- 
tion.  Temple-bar,  the  next  gate  to  the 
city  of  WeBminBer,  is  the  fineB  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  of  modern  Bructure,  but  has 
nothing  Bribing  unlefs  it  be  the  heads  of 
Bate-prifoners,  which  are  commonly  Buck 
upon  it.  The  Temple,  now  an  inn  for 
lawyers,  formerly  belonged  to  the  knights 
of  JeruTalem,  or  knights-templars.  The 
Temple  church  is  reckoned  the  beB  re¬ 
mains  of  Gothic  architecture  in  London, 
where  may  be  Teen  Tome  ancient  figures 
of  the  knights-templars  in  their  armour 
lying  along.  With  regard  to  the  other 
curiofities,  Tee  W zftminjier,  London  lies 
about  310  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh.,  %,-z 
N.  W.  of  Paris,  t8<5  W.  of  AmBerdam, 
520  S.  W.  of  Copenhagen,  613  N.  W. 
of  Vienna,  164  S.  E.  of  Dublin,  865 
N.  E.  of  Madrid,  841  N.  W.  of  Rome, 
and  1389  N.  W.  of  ConBantinople. 
Lat.  s x  deg.  31  min.  N.  and  under  the 
firB.  meridian  of  our  Englilh  maps. 

LONGEVITY,  from  longue  long, 
and  -vita,  life,  length  of  life.  We  have 
feverai  inflances  of  longevity,  as  Parr, 
who  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  and  nine  months  ;  Henry  Jenkins, 
of  York flii re,  who  lived  one  hundred  and 
Cxty-nine ;  the  countefs  of  Defmond  and 
Mr.  Ec^leBone,  both  of  Ireland,  each 
of  whom  exceeded  140  years. 

LONG-BOAT,  in  the  marine,  the 
large  ft  and  ftrongeft  boat  in  the  flap. 
The  ufe  of  the  long-boat  is  to  carry  «reat 
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bins,  fuch  as  water,  prpvifions,  anchor^, 
and  cables,  and  often  part  of  the  cargo  : 
fhe  is  occafionaliy  equipped  with  a  maft, 
Tails,  and  rigging,  Tometimes  armed  with 
Twivels,  mulketoons,  and  carabines,  and 
Can  be  decked  as  neceftity  requires. 

LONGIMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring 
lengths,  acceftible  and  inaccefiible. 

*  LONGINUS  (Dionysius)  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  Greek  critic  of  the  third  century. 
His  father’s  name  is  unknown,  but  by 
his  mother  he  was  allied  to  the  celebrated. 
Plutarch.  His  youth  was  Tpent  in  tra¬ 
velling  with  his  parents,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  increafe  his  knowledge 
and  improve  his  mind.  After  his  travels 
he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Athens,  and 
with  the  greateft  affiduity  applied  to 
ftudy.  Here  he  publiibed  his  TreatiTe  on 
the  Sublime,  which  raiTed  his  reputation 
to  Tuch  a  height,  and  gave  the  Athenians 
fuch  an  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  tafte, 
that  they  made  him  fovereign  judge  of 
all  authors,  and  every  thing  was  received 
and  rejected  by  the  public  according  to 
his  decifions.  He  Teems  to  have  Baid  at 
Athens  a  long  time ;  here  he  taught  the 
academic  philofophy,  and  among  others 
had  the  famous  Porphyry  for  his  pupil. 
But  it  was  at  length  his  fortune  to  be 
drawn  from  Athens,  and  to  mix  in  more 
active  feenes ;  to  train  up  young  princes 
to  virtue  and  glory  ;  to  guide  the  bufy 
paffiens  of  the  great  to  noble  objects  ;  to 
B ruggle  for,  and  at  laB  to  die  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty.  Zenobia,  queen  of  the 
EaB,  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  the 
education  of  her  Tons;  and  he  Toon  gain¬ 
ed  an  uncommon  fhare  in  hereBeem  ;  fire 
Tpent  the  vacant  hours  of  her  life  in  his 
converfation,  and  modelled  her  fenti- 
ments  and  conduit  by  his  inBruitions. 
That  princefs  was  at  war  with  Aurelian, 
and  being  defeated  by  him  near  Antioch, 
was  compelled  to  (hut  herfelf  up  in  Palmy¬ 
ra,  her  capital  city.  The  emperor  wrote  her 
a  letter,  in  which  he  ordered  her  to  furren- 
der,  to  which  fire  returned  an  anfwer  drawn 
up  by  Longinus,  which  filled  him  with  j-e- 
fentment  The  emperor  laid  fiege  to  the 
city,  and  the  PaSmyrians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  open  their  gates,  and  receive 
the  conqureor.  The  queen  and  Longi¬ 
nus  endeavoured  to  fly  into  Perfia,  but 
were  unhappily  overtaken  and  made  pri- 
foners  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
crofting  the  Euphrates.  The  queen,  in¬ 
timidated,  weakly  laid  the  blame  of  vin¬ 
dicating  the  liberty  of  her  country  on  its 
true  author,  and  the  brave  Longinus  was 
balely  carried  away  to  immediate  execu¬ 
tion,  amidft  the  generous  condolence  of 
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thofe  who  knew  his  merit.  He  pitied 
Zenobia,  and  comforted  his  friends, 
looking  upon  death  as  a  blelfing,  fince  it 
re  feu  ed  his  body  from  llavery’,  and  gave 
his  foul  the  moft  '  definable  freedom. 
“  1  his  world,”  faid  he,  with  his  ex¬ 
piring  breath,  “  is  nothing  but  a  prifon  ; 
“  happy,  therefore,  is  he  who  gets  foon- 
“  e(l  out  of  it,  and  gains  his  liberty.” 

•  The  writings  of  Longinus  were  very 
numerous,  home  on  philofiophical,  but 
the  greated  part  on  critical  fubjefts  ; 
none  of  which,  except  that  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime,  is  extant.  Zozimus  praifes  highly 
Longinus’s  erudition,  his  writings,  and 
his  fortitude,  in  differing  death ;  and 
Eunapius  fays  that  he  was  a  living  li¬ 
brary. 

LONGESIMUS  DO  RSI,  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  very  complex,  long  and  narrow 
muficle,  fituated  between  the  fpinal  apo- 
phyfes  and  the  facro-lum bards,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  fatty  or  cellular 
line ;  but  at  the  lower  part  they  are  con¬ 
founded  together.  The  lougimmus  dorfi 
is  an  afliftant  to  the  facro-lumbaris,  efpe- 
cially  its  vertebral  portion,  which  it  helps 
very  powerfully,  both  by  the  mu'tiplicity 
and  infertions  of  its  fibres,  in  fudaining 
the  vertebrm  of  the  back  and  loins,  while 
extended,  whether  in  fitting  or  danding, 
and  in  preventing  their  finking  under  the 
weight  of  the  body,  or  any  additional 
burden.  It  affifts  in  performing  or  coun¬ 
terbalancing  all  the  motions  and  inflec¬ 
tions  which  th_efe  vertebrae,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  loins,  are  capable  of  in  ail 
podures  of  the  body.  And  in  this  it  al¬ 
io  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  inferior 
or  vertebral  portion  of  the  fplenius  :  and 
thefe  two  mufcles  on  each  fide,  and  the 
facro  lumbaris,  are  of  the  number  of 
thofe  called  vertebrales  obliquae  divergen- 
tes.  Winjl'nv' s  / •inot . 

LONGITUDE  of  the  Earth,  denotes 
its  extent  from  wed  to  ead,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  equator. 

LONGITUDE  of  a  Star ,  8z c.  in 
affronomy,  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic, 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries  to 
the  place  where  a  dark  circle  of  longi¬ 
tude  cuts  the  ecliptic. 

LONGITUDE  of  a  Place ,  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  its  diflance  from  fome  fir  ft  meri¬ 
dian,  or  an  arch  of  the  equator  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  meridian  of  the  place 
and  the  fird  meridian. 

LONGITUDE,  in  navigation,  the 
didance  of  a  (hip  or  place,  cad  or  wed, 
from  one  another,  counted  In  degrees  ,of 
the  equator.  If  this  didance  bs  counted 
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in  leagues,  miles,  See.  or  in  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  and  not  in  thofe  proper  to 
the  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  ufuaily  called 
departure.  Since  the  'difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  between  any  tvvo  places  is  equal  to 
the  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  meridians  palling  through 
the  two  places;  which  is  analogous  to 
the  quantity  of  time  that  the  fun  re- 
quires  to  move  from  the  meridian  of  one 
place  to  that  of  another  ;  or,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Copernicans,  that  is  elapfed 
between  the  application  of  the  meridian 
of  one  of  the  places  to  the  fun  and  the 
meridian  of  the  other ;  for  fmee  the 
fun  finifbes  his  diurnal  revolution  in 
the  fpace  of  24  hours,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  fince  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  her  axis  is  performed  in  the 
fame  time,  it  follows  that  in  every  hour 
there  paffes  over  the  meridian  one  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  part  of  360  degrees,  or  of  the 
whole  ’  circumference  of  the  equator, 
equal  to  fifteen  degrees;  in  two  hours, 
one  twelfth  part,  of  thirty  degrees  ;  and 
in  any  greater  or  ieffer  part  of  time,  a 
proportional  greater  or  Ieffer  part  of  the 
equator ;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
difference  of  longitude,  or  arch  of  the 
equator  intercepted  hetween  the  meridi¬ 
ans  palling  through  any  two  places,  he 
known,  the  difference  of  the  times  of  the 
day  in  thofe  two  places  is  known  alfo  ; 
and  confequently,  the  hour  in  one  place 
being  known,  the  hour  in  the  other  place 
is  known  alfo  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  difference  between  the  times  at  any 
two  places  be  known,  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  thofe  two  places  is 
known  alfo,  by  reducing  the  difference 
of  the  times  into  degrees  and  minutes, 
allowing  fifteen  degrees  to  an  hour,  & c». 
Hence  it  is,  that  if  two  or  more  places 
lie  under  the  fame  meridian,  the  hour  in 
one  will  be  the  fame  with  the  hour  in  the 
other  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  in  two 
or  more  places  the  hour  be  the  fame, 
thofe  places  lie  under  the  fame  meridian. 
And,  becaufe  the  fun  in  all  places  con- 
llantly  rifes  in  the  call,  he  muff  neceffa- 
rily  apply  himfelf  to  the  meridian  of  the 
eaffermoff  place  firff,  and,  confequently, 
in  tii at  place  that  lies  to  the  eaffermoff, 
the  noon  happens  fooneff  ;  and  the  hour 
of  the  day  or  diffance  of  the  fun  from  the 
meridian  at  any  other  time  muff  be 
greateff.  Whence  it  appears,  that  if  by 
any  contrivance  whatfoever,  the  hour  of 
the  day  at  the  lame  point  of  a'bfolute  time 
in  two  different  places  can  be  obtained, 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  thofe 
Ivl  ,  places 
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pUces  is  alfo  known  ;  and  by  comparing 
the  times  together,  it  is  ea!y  to  pronounce 
which  place  of  the  two  lies  to  tire  ealtwai  d 
or  we, ft  ward  of  the  other.  YY  here  foie  if 
two  or  more  perfons  can  view  the  fame 
appearance  at  two  or  more  places,  arm 
pronounce  the  time  at  each  place  when 
fuch  appearance  was  vifible;  or  if  the 
time  when  any  notable  appearance  (hall 
happen  at  any  place  be  predicted,  and  the 
time  when  that  appearance  was  vihble  at 
any  other  p'ace  was  determined;  thefe 
times  being  compared  together,  will  give 
the  difference  of  meridians,  or  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  two  places. 
Now  fince  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  nothing  elfe  but  an  intercep¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the 
fun,  by  which  means  Pne  is  prevented 
from  reflecting  the  light  (he  receives  from 
the  Pun,  the  moment  that  any  part  of 
her  body  begins  to  be  deprived  of  the 
folar  rays,  it  is  viPible  to  all  thofe  people 
who  can  fee  her  at  the  fame  time  ;  whence 
if  two  or  more  different  people,  at  two 
or  more  different  places,  obferve  the 
times  when  it  fir  11  began  or  ended,  or 
note  the  time  when  any  number  of  digits 
was  ^clipfed,  or  when  the  ffiadow  begins 
to  cover  or  quit  any  remarkable  fpot,  the 
difference  of  thole  times,  if  there  be  any, 
when  compared  together,  will  give  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  places 
of  obfervation.  The  longitudes  of  places 
may  alfo  be  determined  from  the  obfer- 
v  at  ions  of  folar  eclipfes  ;  but  thefe  being 
incumbered  with  the  confiderations  of 
parallaxes,  are  not  near  fo  proper  as  thofe 
of  the  moon  are  ;  and  each  of  theie  hap¬ 
pening  but  rarely,  another  excellent  ex¬ 
pedient  has  been  thought  of,  and  that  is 
the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.  Jupiter 
has  been  found  to  have  four  fatellites  or 
moons  con.fta.ntly  attending  him,  always 
obferving  the  fame  laws  in  moving  round 
about  him.  See  the  article  Jupiter. 

Now  as  neither  Jupiter  nor  any  of  his 
attendants  have  any  native  light  of  their 
own,  but  thine  with  a  borrowed  light 
from  the  fun,  it  happens  that  each  of 
thefe,  in  every  revolution  about  Jupiter, 
fuffers  two  eclipfes,  one  at  their  entrance 
into  the  ffiadow.  the  other  at  the  entrance 
of  their  paffage behind  his. body  ;  whence 
in  each  revolution  of  the  fateliite  there 
are  lour  remarkable  appearances,  by  the 
obfervation  of  any  one  of  which  the  buii- 
neis  may  be  done,  viz  one  at  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fliadow,  and  one  at  the 
emerlion  out  of  it  ;  one  at  the  entrance 
behind  the  body,  and  another  at  the 
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coming  out  ;  but  the  latter  of  thefe,  viz. 
the  ingrefs  and  egrels  of  the  fateliite, 
into  and  from  under  the  body,  is  not  fo 
much  regarded  by  aftronomers  as  the  im- 
merfion  into  and  out  of  the  fhadow,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  former,  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  ex  aft  time  is  very  great, 
it  requiring,  in  each  obferver,  eyes  equally 
good  and  ftrong,  and  telefcopcs  equally 
large;  hut  the  obfervation  of  the  former 
of  thefe  viz.  the  immerfion  into,  and 
emerdon  out  of  the  ffiadow,  is  eafy  and 
practicable,  becaufe  the  quick  motions 
of  the  fatellites  plunge  them  fo  quick  in¬ 
to  the  ffiadow  of  Jupiter,  that  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  pronounce,  by  any  te~ 
lefcope,  by  which  they  may  be  feen,  the 
exaCt  time  of  their  immerfion,  and  emer- 
fion,  as  any  one  may  foon  be  fiatisfied,  if 
he  will  but  try  the  experiment. 

Now;  inafmuch  as  each  of  thefe  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  fame  moment  of  abfoffite  time, 
if  t.wo  or  more  perfons,  in  different  places, 
note  the  time  of  obfervation,  thefe,  when 
compared  together,  will  give  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
places  of  obfervation.  And,  when  we 
confider  the  great  number  of  thefe  eclipfes 
that  happen  every  year,  there  being  more 
vifible  in  one  year  than  than  there  are 
days  in  it,  and,  confequently,  but  few 
nights  when  Jupiter  may  be  feen,  and 
which  is  near  eleven  months  of  the  year, 
but  that  an  eclipfe  of  one  or  other  hap¬ 
pens,  and  fometimes  two  or  three  in  a 
night ;  the  eafinefs  w  ith  which  they  may 
be  made,  there  requiring  only  a  telefcope 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  which  may 
be  aim  oft  managed  with  the  hand  ;  and 
the  little  likelihood  there  is  of  miffing  the 
limes  of  ingrefs  or  egrefs,  they  being  in 
a  manner  momentaneous  ;  and  laltlv, 
the  great  exa Chiefs  to  which  they  would 
give  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  being 
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certainly  as  exadt  as  the  latitude  can  at 
prefent  be  taken  ;  it  is  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  the  more  fkilful  part  of  cur 
fieamen  have  fo  long  negleCted  them,  and 
bfpecially  in  the  feveral.  ports  into  which 
they  fail. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  method 
equally  ufeful,  expeditious,  and  certain  ; 
and  that  is,  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  ta 
certain  fixed  ftars,  and  their  occultations 
by  the  interpolition  of  iter  body  ;  for, 
tlie  moon  finiffiing  her  revolution  in  the 
lpace  of.  twenty-fieven  days,  feven  hours, 
forty-three  minutes,  there  are  but  few 
clear  nights,  when  the  moon  does  not  oafs 
over,  or  fo  near  to  fome  fixed  ftar,  that 
her  diftauce  from  it,  or  the  time  of  her 
'  vifible 
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vifible  conjunction  with  it,  may  be  eafdy 
oblerved  by  the  telefcope  and  micrometer 
only ;  and  thefe  when  compared  together, 
or  with  the  viiible  time  computed  to  the 
meridian  of  fome  place  when  a  good  the¬ 
ory  of  the  moon  ihall  be  obtained,  will 
Ihew  the  difference  of  longitude  of  thofe 
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places. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tr^nfaftions,  ND 
I,  we  have  an  account  of  a  fuccefsful  ex¬ 
periment  made  with  two  pendulum- 
watches  by  major  Holmes,  in  a  voyage 
from  the  coatl  of  Guinea  homewards. 
This  and  fome  other  fucceffes  encouraged 
monfieur  Huygens  lo  far,  that,  after  he 
had  improved  the  dructure  ‘  of  thefe 
watches,  he  pubiilhed  an  account  at  large 
for  the  lhevving  how  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  thefe  watches  are  to  be  ufed  in  find¬ 
ing  the- longitude  at  fea,  with  directions 
for  adj idling  of  them  and  keeping  a 
journal  by  them  ;  which  account  the 
curious  reader  may  fee  at  large  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Na  47. 

This  method  has  been  p^irfued  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  John  Harrifon,  who,  after 
many  years  labour,  has  at  lad  completed 
a  time-keeper,  which  has  almoft  every 
requilite  neceffary  for  finding  the  longi¬ 
tude  at  fea;  and  from  feverai  experiments, 
particifarly  two  voyages  to  the  Welt  In¬ 
dies,  it  was  found  to  keep  time  fo  very 
accurately  as  not  to  vary  above  a  minute 
in  the  whole  voyage. 

LONGITUDINAL,,  in  general,  de¬ 
motes  torn  exiling  placed  length  wile  :  thus 
fome  of  the  fibres  of  the  veffels  in  the 
human  body  are  placed  longitudinally, 
ethers  tranfverfely,  or  acrofs. 

LONICERA,  honey-fuckle,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

LOOF,  in  Ihip-building,  that  part  of 
a  fhip  where,  the  bow.  begins,  o*r  where 
the  planks  of  her  fore  part  begin  to  bend, 
and  round  inward,  as  lhe  grows  narrower 
approaching  tffe  Item. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  are  nothing 
but  plane  mirrors  of  glal's  ;  which  being 
impervious  to  the  light,  reflcCl  the  images 
of  things  placed  before  them  ;  for  the 
theory  of  which  fee  the  articles  Minor 
and  Reflection. 

For  the  cading,  grinding,  and  polifh- 
ing  glades,  fee  Glafls. 

For  foliating  of  looking-glades,  fee  the 
article  Foliating. 

LOOM,  a  frame  compofed  of  a  va¬ 
riety  ©f  parts,  ufed  in  all  the  branches  of 
weaving ;  for  a  particular  defeription  of 
which,  fee  Weaving. 
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LiOPPING,  among  gardenersy  the 
cutting  off  the  fide-branches  of  trees. 

The  lopping  of  young  trees,  that  is, 
of  fuch  as  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
will  preserve  them  much  longer,  and  will 
occafion  the  ihoots  to  grow  more  into 
wood  in  one  year,  than  they  do  in  old 
tops  in  two  or  three.  'Lhe  taking  eff  of 
large  boughs  in  a  carelds  manner  de- 
droys  many  a  tree  ;  they  fhould  there¬ 
fore  always  be  lopped  with  great  care, 
and  the  wound  covered  with  ionic  loam 
to  keep  it  from  rotting,  and  prevent  the 
wet  from  entering  and  getting  into  the 
body  of  the  trees.  All  forts  of  refinous 
trees,  or  fuch  as  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  fhould  be  lopped  but  very  fparingly, 
for  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  decay,  when 
cut.  1  he  bed  feafon  for  the  lopping  thefe 
is  lie  end  of  Augud,  when  they  will  not 
bleed  very  much,  and  the  wounds  will 
heal  before  the  hard  weather.  The  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  world  are  again d  pruning 
timber  trees  at  all,  and,  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  dreight  and  regular,  it  is 
much  better  let  alone.  But  all  common 
faults  in  diape  may  be  regulated  by 
thus  lopping  them  while  young,  and 
is  can  be  attended  wiih  no  ill  conie- 
quence  to  the  timber ;  for  the  cut 
not  lying  near  the  timber  pith  cannot  af- 
fe<d  it,  when  grown  -  up,  and  fqilartd  in 
the  working  for  beams  and  other  ufes,  or 
to  be  quartered  ;  for  all  the  defefls  oc- 
cafioncd  by  Inch  w'ounds,  are  in  the  iii- 
perficial  parts,  and  all  the  four  quarters 
are  perfectly  found  within.  As  to  the 
large  fored  trees,  they  fhould  not  be  lop¬ 
ped  at  all,  except  in  cafes  of  great  ntceffity1, 
and  then  the  large  boughs  mad  not  be  cut, 
but  only  the  fide  branches,  and  even  thefe 
mult  be  cut  off  clofe,  that  the  bark  may 
loon  cover  the  wound,  and  yet  a  little 
flanting  that  the  w-ater  may  run  off,  not 
lodge  upon  the  cut  part.  If  there  is  a 
neceflity  of  cutting  off  a  large  bough,  as 
by  its  being  broken  or  cankered,  let  it  be 
cut  offflanting  at  about  four  feet  didance 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  that  if 
poffible  near  fome  place  where  there  is  a 
young  fhoot  from  it,  which  may  receive 
the  fap,  and  grow  up  in  its  place.  No 
dump  mult  be  left  (landing  out  farther 
than  this,  becaufe  they  ape  w'-ounded  parts 
which  never  can  heal,  and  which  will 
always  be  letting  in  the  water,  and  will 
lerve  as  pipes  to  convey  that  water  into 
the  heart  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
by  degrees  will  utterly  fpoii  it.  All  that 
grow  upright,  whether  they  be  large  or 
M  1  lin  all 
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final!  branches,  n?uft  in  cutting  be  taken 
off  fianting,  never  evenly,  for  the  fame 
reafon  ;  thofe  boughs  that  bear  from  the 
head  are  to  be  cut  with  the  dope  on  the 
lower  tide,  and  on  anyoceafion  chat  great 
wounds  are  given  to  a  tree,  they  iiiould 
be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
horfe-dung,  which  will  make  them  heal 
much  foo-ner  than  they  othervVife  would 
do*.  Mortimer's  hyfbandry . 

LORD,  a  title  of  honour,  given  to 
thofe  who  are  noble,  either  by  birth  or 
creation;  in  this  fen fe  it  amount^  to 
much  the  fame  as  peer  of  the  realm,  or 
lord  of  parliament.  This  title,  by  the 
courtefy  of  England,  is  alfo  given  to  all 
the  fons  of  dukes  and  marquifes,  and  to 
the  eldeff' fons  of  earls:  and  it  is  alio 
a  title  of  honour  bellowed  on  thofe  who 
are  honourable  by  their  employments,  as 
lord  advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
chancellor,  &c. 

LORICATION,  Coating,  in  che- 
miffry,  is  the  covering  a  glais  or  e-art  lien 
Veilel  with  a  coat  or  cruft  of  a  matter 
able  to  refill  the  heat,  to  prevent  its 
breaking"  in  the  performing  an  operation 
that  requires great  violence  of  fire.  When 
veffels  are  expofed  naked  to  the  great  - 11 
fire,  it.  eafily  happens  that  they  burl!  by 
throwing  fee  Hi  cold  fuel  into  the  fire,  for 
the  preventing  of  which,  the  operator 
mull  have  recourfe  to  lorication,  or  coat¬ 
ing. 

LOTION,  betio,  walking,  in  .phyfic, 
a  fort  of  medicine  compounded  of  liquid 
ingredients  for  beautifying  the  face,  and 
clean-ling  it  from  any  deformity  which  the 
blood  throws  out.  It  alfo  denotes  a  me¬ 
dicine  that  holds  a  medium  between  a 
fomentation  and  a  bath.  ! 

LOTUS-,  the  fquare  podded  vetch,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

LOVAGE,  in  botany,  the  English 
name  for  the  jigufHeurn.  See  Ligupu urn, 

LOVE- APbl.Ef  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies 
of  foianpm,  -a  plant  cultivated  in  gardens 
among  us  for  the  fingularity  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  Portuguefe  eat  this  fruit 
cither  raw  or  Hewed,  as  do  aifo  the  jew 
families  in  England. 

LOUIS,  or  iCr.jgbt  of  St  Louis,  the 
name  of  a  military  order  in  France  in- 
Irituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693.  Their 
collars  are  of  a  flame  colour,  and  pais 
from  left  to  right  ;■  the  king  is  their 
grand  mailer. 

LOUSE,  Pediailm ,  in  zoology.. 

LOWERING,  among  diftillers,  a 
term  ufed  to  exp rds  the  debafing  the 
Hfcngth  of  any  fpirituous  liquor  by  mix- 
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ing  water  with  it.  The  flan dard  and 
marketable  price  of  thefe  liquors  is  fixed, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  ffrengtb  in  them 
called  proof ;  this  is  that  firength,  which 
makes  them,  when  fitook  in  a  phial,  or 
poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  retain 
a  froth  or  crown  of  bubbles  for  fome 
time.  In  this  Hate  fpirits  con  fill  of 
about  half  pure,  or  totally  inflammable 
fpirits,  and  half  water ;  and  if  any  fo¬ 
reign  or  home  fpirit  is  to  be  expofed  to 
fiale,  and  is  found  to  have  that  proof 
wanting,  fcarce  any  one  will  buy  it,  till 
it  has  been  diflilled  again,  and  brought 
to  that  firength  ;  and  if  it  be  above  that 
firength,  the  proprietor  ufuaily  adds 
water  to  it  to  bring  it  down  to  that 
Handard.  This  addition  of  water,  to 
debafe  its  firength,  is  what  is  called 
lowering  it.  People  well  acquainted 
with  the  goods  will 'indeed  buy  fpirits  at 
any  firength,  only  lowering  a  fa m pie  to 
the  proof  Hrength,  and  by  that  judging 
of  the  ltrength  of  the  whole  ;  but  the 
generality  of  buyers  will  not  enter  into 
this,  but  muft  have  it  all  lowered  for 
them.  There  is  another  kind  of  lower¬ 
ing  in  practice  among  the  retailers  of 
fpirituous  liquors  to  the  vulgar  ;  this 
is  the  reducing  ,k  under  the  Handard  of 
proof.  •  They  buy  it  proof,  and  after¬ 
wards  inereafe  their  profit  upon  it,  by 
lowering  it  with  water  one  eighth  part. 
The  quantity  of  fpirit  is  what  they 
generally  allow  themfeives  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water;  and  whoever  has  the  art 
of  doing  this,  without  dellroyi-ng  the 
bubble  proof,  as  this  is  eafily  done  by 
means  of  fome  addition,  that  gives  a 
greater  tenacity  to  the  parts  of  the  fpirit, 
w  ill  deceive  all  that  judge  by  this  proof 
alone  ;  that  is,  very  nearly  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  fpirit  trade.  Such  an 
additional  quantity  of  water,  as  one  eighth, 
makes  the  fpirit  taffc  fofter  and  cooler., 
and  will  make  many  prefer  it  to  the 
IfroEger  fpirit,  which  is  hotter  and  more 
fiery  ;  but  uniefis  the  fpirit,  thus  lowered, 
were  tolerably  clean,  or  the  proof  be  fome 
other  way  preferred,  the  addition' of  the 
water  lets  loofe  fome  of  the  coarfe  oil, 
which  makes  the  liquor  milky,  and  leaves 
a  very  naufeous  taffe  in  the  mouth. 
Skaiv  s  EJfay  on  Dijiillery , 

LOXI A,  jn  the  Linmran  fyffem  of 
zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  the  pafieres,  the  difiioguifh- 
ing  charaftcrs  of  which  are,  that  the 
tongue  is  plain,  equal,  and  whole  ;  the 
beak  large,  thiek,  and  Ihort,  and  crooked 
and  convex  both  ways. 

LOZENGE, 
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LOZENGE,  LOZANGE,  Rhombus, 
In  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  figure,  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  equal  and  parallel  fid-es, 
two  of  whofe  oppofite  angles  are  acute, 
and  the  other  two  cbtufe;  the  diftance 
between  the  two  obtufe  ones  being  always 
equal  to  the  length  of  one  fide  :  when  the 
fide6  are  unequal,  this  figure  is  called  a 
rhomboides.  Scaliger  derives  the  word 
from  the  Latin  iaurewgia,  as  this  figure 
fiomewhat  refi  mbles  that  of  a  laurel  leaf. 

LOZENGE,  in  heraldry,  a  rhombus, 
or  figure  of  equal  Tides,  but  unequal 
angles,  refembling  a  quarry  of  glafs  in 
our  old  windows,  placed  ereft,  pointwife. 
It  Is  in  this  figure  that  all  unmarried 
gentlewomen  and  widows  bear  their  coats 
of  arms ;  becaufe,  as  fome  fay,  it  was 
the  figure  of  the  Amazonian  fhield ;  or, 
as  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  ancient  figure 
of  the  fpindle. 

LOZENGE,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  troche. 

LUCERNE,  in  botany,  &c.  a  plant 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  manner  of 
clover,  and  known  among  authors  by 
the  names  of  medica  and  medieago.  It 
is  the  aifafa  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
lucerne,  grand  trefHe,  or  fenum  Bur- 
gundiactim,  as  fome  botanids  call  it,  of 
the  French.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and 
an  annual  {talk,  which,  riles  full  three 
feet  high  in  good  land,  and  is  garniihed 
at  each  point  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  {awed 
towards  the  {lalks.  The  flowers  "row  in 
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fpikes,  which  are  from  two  to  near  three 
inches  in  length,  {landing  upon  naked 
foot  {talks  two  inches  Ion"  rifm"  from 
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the  wings  of  the  {talks  :  they  are  cf  the 
pea  bloom,  or  butterfly,  kind  ;  of  a  fine 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  com  - 
prefled  moon-fhaped  pods,  which  con¬ 
tain  fiiveral  kidney-ihaped  feeds.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  its  feed  ripens  in 
September. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of 
this  lpecies  of  lucerne,  viz.  one  with 
violet-coloured  flowers  ;  another  with 
yellow  flowers  ;  a  third  with  yellow  and 
violet  flowers  mixed  ;  and  a'  fourth  with 
variegated  flowers  :  but,  as  Mr.  Miller 
obferves,  thefe  are  only  variations  of  the 
fame  plant,  arifing  accidentally  from  the 
feed.  However,  neither  the  yellow,  nor 
the  variegated,  flowered  lucerne,  is  evpr 
fo  firong  as  that  with  purple  flowers,  nor 
is  it,  confequently,  fo  profitable  to  the 
hufbandman. 

Cqiumella  calls  this  the  ehoiced  of  all 
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fodder,  becaufe  it  will  lad  ten  years,  and 
will  bear  being  cut  down  four,  and 
fbmetim.es  fix  times  in  a  year;  it  en¬ 
riches  the  land-on  which  it  grows,  fattens 
the  cattle  fed  with  it,  and  is  a  remedy 
for  lick  cattle.  About  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  of  it  is  abundantly  fufficient  to 
feed  three  horfes  during  the  whole  year. 
Yet  notwithstanding  it  was  fo  much 
eheemed  by  the  ancients,  and  hath  been 
cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  France 
and  Switzerland  for  many  years,  it  has 
not  yet  found  fo  good  a  reception  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  judly  deferves  ;  nor  is  it  cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  any  confiderabie  quantity, 
though  it  will  fucceed  as  well  in  this 
country  as  in  either  of  the  lad  mentioned ; 
being  extremely  hardy,  and  refifting  the 
fevered  cold  of  our  climate. 

The  foil  in  which  this  plant  is  found 
to  fucceed  bed  in  this  country,  is  a  light, 
dry,  loofs,  fandy  land,  which  fhouid  be 
well  ploughed  and  dreded,  and  the  roots 
of  all  noxious  weeds,  fuch  as  couch 
grad,  See.  dedroyed  ;  otherwife  thefe  will 
over-grow  the  plants  while  young,  and 
prevent  their  progrefs. 

The  bed  time  to  fow  the  feed  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  the  weather  is 
fettled  and  fair  ;  for  if  you  fow  it  wlyen  the 
ground  is  very  wet,  or  in  a  rainy  leafon, 
the  feeds  will  burd  and  come  to  nothing, 
as  is  often  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the 
leguminous  plants  ;  therefore  you  fiiould 
always  obferve  to  fow  it  in  a  dry  feafon, 
and  if  there  happens  fome  rain  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  is  fown, 
the  plants  will  foon  appear  above  ground. 

After  having  well  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  land  very  fine,  you  fhouid 
make  a  drill  quite  acrofs  the  ground, 
almod  half  an  inch  deep,  into  which  the 
feeds  fhouid  be  fcattered  very  thin  :  then 
cover  them  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  fomewhat  more,  with  the  earth  : 
then  proceed  to  make  another  drill,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  former,  fow- 
in"  the  feeds  therein  in  the  fame  manner 
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as  before,  and  fo  proceed  through  the 
whole  fpet  of  ground,  allowing  the  fame 
di dance  between  row  and  row,  and  fcat- 
ter  the  feeds  very  thin  in  the  drills.  In 
this  manner,  an  acre  of  land  will  re¬ 
quire  about  fix  pounds  of  feed  :  for  when 
it  is  fown  thicker,  if  the  feeds  grow  well, 
the  plants  will  be  fo  clofe  as  to  lpoil  each 
other  in  a  year  or  two,  the  heads  of  them 
growing  to  a  confiderabie  fize,  as  will  alfo 
the  roots,  provided  they  have  room  ;  for 
the  crown  of  tome  will  meafure  eighteen 
inches  diameter ;  from  which  near  four 

hundred 
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hundred  (hoots  have -been  cut  at  one  time, 
which  is  an  extraordinary  increafe,  and 
this  upon  a  poor  dry  gravelly  foil,  which 
had  not  been  dunged  for  many  years, 
but  the  roots  were  at  lcaft  ten  years  old  ; 
fo  that  if  this  crop  be  well  cultivated,  it 
will  continue  many  years,  , and  be  equally 
good  as  when  it  was  firft  fown  :  for  the 
roots  generally  run  down  very  deep  in'  tire 
ground,  provided  the  foil  be  dry  ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  ihould  meet  a  hard  gravel  a 
foot  below  the  furface,  yet  their  roots 
would  penetrate  it  and  make  their  way 
downward,  fome  of  them  having  been 
taken  up,  which  were  above  a  yard  in 
length,  and  had  run  two  feet  into  a  took 
of  gravel,  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  Jo'ofened 
without  mattocks,  and  crows  of  iron,  and 
that  with  much  difficulty. 

The  reafon  for  diredting  this  feed  to  be 
fown  in  rows  is,  that  the  plants  may  have 
room  to  grow  ;  and  for  the  better  bir¬ 
ring  the  ground  between  them,  to  deftroy 
the  weeds,  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  which  may  be  very  eafily  ef¬ 
fected  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  juft  after  the 
cutting  the  crop  each  time,  which  will 
eaufe  the  plants  to  {hoot  again  in  a  very 
little  time,  and  be  much  ftrenger  than  in 
foch  places  where  the  ground  cannot  be 
flirred  :  but  when  the  plants  firft  come 
up,  the  ground  between  ffiould  be  hoed 
with  a  common  hoe  j  and  if  in  doing  of 
this  you  cut  up  the  plants  where  they 
are  too  thick,  it  will  eaufe  the  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  much  ftronger.  This  hoeing 
ffiould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
while  the  plants  are  young,  according  as 
the  weeds  are  produced,  obferving  always 
to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds 
may  the  better  be  deftroyed  ;  for  if  it  be 
done  in  moift  weather,  they  will  root  and 
grow  again. 

With  this  management,  the  plants  will 
grow  to  the  heighth  of  two  feet,  or  more, 
by  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  the 
flowers  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which 
time  the  lucerne  ffiould  be  cut,  obferving 
r.o  do  it  in  a  dry  feafon,  if  it  is  to  be  made 
hay,  and  keep  it  often  turned,  that  it 
may  foon  dry,  and  be  carried  off  the 
ground ;  for  if  it  lie  long  upon  the 
roots,  'it  will  prevent  their  (hooting  again. 
After  the  crop  is  taken  off,  you  fboulcl 
itir  the  ground  between  the  rows  with  a 
hoe,  to  kill*  the  weeds,  and  loofen  the 
furface,  which  will  eaufe  the  plants  to 
ffioot  out  again  in  a  ffiort  time,  fo  that 
by  the  beginning  of  September  there  will 
be  (hoots'  tour  o)  five  inches  high,  when 
you  may  turn  in  ffieep  upon  it  to  feed  it 
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down  :  nor  fin  on  d  the  (hoots  be  buffered 
to  remain  upon  the  plants,  which  would 
decay  w;hen  the  frofty  weather  comes  on, 
and  fall  down  upon  the  crown  of  the 
roots,  and  prevent  their  {hooting  early 
the  fucceeding  fpring. 

The  beft  w  ay  therefore  is  to  feed  it  un¬ 
til  November,  when  it  will  have  done 
(hooting  for  that  feafon  :  but  it  ffiould 
not  be  fed  by  large  cattle  the  firft  year, 
becaufe  the  roots  being  young,  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  either  by 
their  trampling  upon  them,  or  their  pul¬ 
ling  them  out  of  the  ground  :  but  ffieep 
will  be  of  fervice  to  the  roots  by  dunging 
the  ground,'  provided  they  do  not  eat  it 
too  clofe,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  crow'n  of 
the  roots. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  the  ■ 
ground  between  the  rows  ffiould  be  again 
ftirred  with  the  hoe,  to  encourage  them 
to  ffioot  again  :  but  in  doing  this  you 
ffiould  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  crown 
of  the  roots,  upon  uffiich  the  buds  are  at 
that  time  very  turgid,  and  ready  to  puffi. 
With  this  management,  if  the  foil  be 
warm,  by  the  middle  of  March  the  ffioot s 
will  be  five  or  fix  inches  high,  when,  if 
you  are  in  want  of  fodder,  you  may  feed 
it  down  till  a  week  in  April  ;  after  which 
it  ffiould  be  fullered  to  grow  for  a  crop, 
which  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  beginning  of 
June,  wffien  you  ffiould  obferve  to  get  it 
off  the  ground  as  foon  as  pofiible,  and 
ftir  the  ground  again  with  the  Dutch  hoe, 
which  will  forward  the  plants  (hooting  _ 
again  ;  fo  that  by  the  middle,  or  latter 
end  of  July,  there  will  be  another  crop 
fit  to  cut,  w'hich  rauft  be  managed  as 
before  ;  after  wffiich  it  ffiould  be  fed  down 
again  in  autumn  :  and  as  the  roots  by 
this  time  will  have  taken  deep  hold  in 
the  ground,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
hurting  them,  if  you  fhould  turn  in 
larger  cattle  ;  but  you  mult  always  ob¬ 
ferve  not  to  fuller  them  to  remain  after 
the  roots  have  done  (hooting,  left  they 
ffiould  eat  down  the  crown  of  the  roots 
below  the  buds,  which  would  conlidef- 
ably  damage,  if  not  deftroy  them. 

in  this  manner  you  may  continue  con- 
ftantly  to  have  two  crops  to  cut,  and  two 
feedings  upon  this  plant  ;  and  in  good 
fcafons  there  may  be  three  crops  cut,  and 
two  feedings,  which  will  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  efpecially  as  this  plant  w  ill 
grow  upon  dry  barren  foils,  where  grafs 
will  come  to  little,  and  will  be  of  great 
ufe  in  dry  fummers,  wdien  grafs  is  often 
burnt  up  :  and  as  it  is  an  early  plant  in 
the  Ipring,  fo  it  will  fee  of  great  fervice 
x  when 
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when  fodder  falls  fhort  at  that  feafon, 
when  it  will  be  fit  to  feed  at  lead  a  month 
before  grafs  or  clover  ; .  for  this  plant  is 
often  eight  inches  high  by  the  middle  of 
March,  at  which;  time  the  gvafs  in  the 
lame  place  is  fcarcely  one  inch  high. 

Cold  will  not  injure  this  plant ;  for  in 
the  very  cold  winter,  1718-9,  home  roots 
of  this  plant  which  were  dug  up  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  laid  upon  the  ground  in1  the 
open  air  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
were  again  planted,  and  they  fhot  out 
very  vigoroufiy  foon  after :  nay,  even 
while  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  they 
ftruck  out  fibres  from  the  under  fide  of 
the  roots,  and  had  begun  to  llioot  green 
from  the  crown  of  the  roots  :  but  wet 
will  altogether  deftroy  the  roots  ;  for  a 
little  of  the  feed  being  Town  upon  a  moift 
fpot  of  ground  for  a  trial,  it  came  up 
very  well  and  flourilhed  exceedingly 
during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  great  rains  fell,  the  roots  began 
to  rot  at  bottom  ;  and  before  the  fpring 
mo  ft  of  them  were  deftroyed. 

The  belt  places  to  procure  the  feed 
from,,  are  Swiflerland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  France,  which  fucceeds  better 
with  us  than  that  which  comes  from  a 
more  fouthern  climate  :  but  this  feed  may 
be  laved  in  England  in  great  plenty;  in 
order  to  which,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
plants  fiiould  be  fuffered  to  grow  uncut 
till  the  feeds  are  ripe,  when  it  mu  ft  be 
Cut,  and  laid  to  dry  in  an 'open  barn, 
where  the  air  may  freely  pafs  through  : 
but  the  feed  nruft  he  defended  from  the 
wet ;  for  if  it  be  expofed  thereto,  it  will 
(hoot  while  it  remains  in  the  pod,  where¬ 
by  it  will  be  fpoiJed.  When  it  is  quite 
dry,  it  muft  be  threfhed  out,  and  cleanfed 
from  the  hulk,  and  preferred  in  a  dry 
place  till  the  feafon  for  fowing  it  :  and 
this  feed  faved  in  England  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  brought  from  abroad  ;  the 
plants  produced  from  it  being  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  produced  from  the 
French,  Helvetian,  and  Turky  feeds, 
which  are  lown  at  the  fame  time,  and 
on  the  fame  foil  and  fituation. 

*  LUCIAN,  a  celebrated  Greek  au¬ 
thor,  in  the  firft  century,  was  born  at 
Samofata,  of  obfcure  parents,  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  His  father 
refolved  to  make  him  a  fculptor,  and  put 
him  apprentice  to  his  fifter’s  hufband  ; 
but  Lucjan  being  ufed  ill  by  bis  uncle  for 
breaking  a  table  he  was  endeavouring  to 
polilh,  became  difgufted  with  that  art,  and 
applied  himfelf  folely  to  polite  literature 
and  philofophy,  to  which  his  tafte  led 
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him.  Afterwards  lie  became  an  advo¬ 
cate,  but  the  wranglings  of  the  bar  being' 
difagreeable  to  him,  he  engaged  in  the 
profeffion  of  a  rhetorician.  He  ft  tidied 
firft  at  .Antioch,  whence  he  palled  into 
Ionia,  then  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  his  own  country  through  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Marcus  Aurelius,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  merit,  made  him  fuperin- 
tendant  of  Egypt.  Lucian  died  under 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  aged  ninety  ; 
and,  according  to  Suidas,  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  dogs.  There  are  ftill  extant 
his  Dialogues,  and  other  works,  well 
written  in  Greek,  in  which  he  has  joined 
the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable,  inftrueftion  to 
fatire,  and  erudition  to  elegance.  We 
every  where  meet  with  that  fine  and  de¬ 
licate  raillery  which  charaflerifes  the  At¬ 
tic  tafte. 

LUCID  INTERVALS,  in  lunatics, 
the  times  wherein  they  appear  to  be  in 
their  fenfes. 

LUCID  A,  in  aftronomy,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  feveral  fixed  ftars  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fuperior  brightnefs., 

LUCIUS,  the  pike,  or  jack,  in  ich¬ 
thyology,  a  fpecies  of  efox,  with  a  de- 
prefled  roftrum.  The  pike  grows  to  a 
conliderablfe  fize,  but  ufualiy  "is  found 
from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
length  :  it  is  ail  over  variegated  with 
round  yelldwifh  fpots.  It  is  a  well, 
known  and  very  voracious  filh. 

LUCRETIA,  a  Roman  lady,  illus¬ 
trious  for  her  beauty,  noble  extrafbion, 
and  virtue,  was  married  to  Collatings, 
who  was  related  to  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
king  of  Rome.  While  that  prince  laid 
fiege  to  the  town  of  Ardea,  his  fon  Sex¬ 
tus  entertained  his  two  brothers  and  Col- 
iatinus  at  fupper,  when  the  .converfation 
turned  on  the  beauty  of  their  wives, 
every  one  afterting  that  his  wife  was  the 
handfomeft.  The  difpute  growing  hot, 
Collatinus  propofed  a  means  of  deciding 
it,  by  their  immediately  fetting  out  on 
horfeback,  and  paying  the  ladies  a  vifit. 
Being  heated  with  wine,  they  eagerly 
agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  rode  full  fpeed 
to  Rome,  where  they  found  Tarquin’s 
daughters-in-law  regaling  themfelves  lux¬ 
uriously  with  perfons  of  the  fame  age 
with  themfelves.  They  afterwards  went 
to  Collatia,  and  though  it  was  then  late, 
found  Lucretiaat  work  with  her  maids. 
They  all  agreed  that  fhc  exceeded  the 
others,  and  returned  back  to  the  camp. 
Sextus,  inflamed  with  love,  repaired  a 
few  days  after  to  Collatia,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lucretia  with  all  the  polite¬ 
ness 
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fiefs  flue  to  a  near  relation,  and  the  king  s 
elded  ion.  After  flipper  he  was  con¬ 
duced  to  his  bedchamber;  but  the  in 
Cant  he  imagined  every  one  was  fad 
afteep,  he  went  foftiy,  with  a  drawn 
fvvord  in  his  hand,  into  Lucretia  s  apart¬ 
ment,  where,  after  threatening  to  kill 
her  in  cafe  (lie  made  the  lead  noife,  he 
made  a  declaration  of  his  paiticm,  and 
employed  the  mod  tender  entreaties,  as 
well  as  the  mod  terrible  menaces,  but  all 
to  no  purpofe.  I  mere  da  perfiding  in  Her 
condancy  and  refolution,  was  even  un¬ 
moved  at  the  fear  of  death  ;  but  die 
could  not  relid  his"  menace  of  expofing 
her  to  the  utmod  infamy  :  Sextus  de¬ 
clared,  that  having  killed  her,  he  would 
kill  a  Have,  and  then  laying  him  in  her 
bed,  fpread  a  report,  that  having  eat ched 
them  in  the  ad  of  adultery,  he  had  pu- 
nifbed  them  with  death  Having  by  this 
means  accomplifhed  his  infamous  defign, 
he  withdrew,  proud  of  his  conqued  ;  but 
the  lady,  plunged  in  a  deep  melancholy, 
fent  to  intreat  her  father,  who  was  in 
Rome,  and  her  huffcand,  who  was  at  the 
fiepe  of  Afdea,  to  come  to  her  with  ail 
fpeed  :  they  accordingly  did  fo,  when 
die  told  them  her  misfortune,  and  con¬ 
jured  them  to  revenge  her  caufe  :  this 
they  promifed,  and  gave  her  ail  the  con- 
delation  in  their  power  ;  but  Are  was  quite 
inconfolabie,  and  drawing  forth  a  dagger 
which  die  had  hid  under  her  deaths, 
dabbed  herfel-f  to  the  heart.  Brutus,  who 
faw  this  fpcdacle,  found  the  opportunity 
he  lo  long  fought  of  freeing  Rome  from 
Tar  quin's  tyranny,  which  he  fo  far  im¬ 
proved,  that  the  kingly  power  was  abo- 
i idled,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans 
reflored.  Her  ravilher  was  expofed 
to  his  own  remorfe,  or  the  dvere  re 
proaches  of  tlie  family  he  had  ruined; 
for  he  retired  to  the  city  of  Gabii,  where 
he  had  formerly  commanded,  and  there 
lod  his  life  foon  after. 

RUES,  among  phyficians,  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  uftd  for  a  difeafe  of  any  kind  ;  but, 
in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  re  drained 
to  contagions  and  peftilential  difeafes  : 
thus  the  hies  Gallica,  or  venerea,  digni¬ 
fies  the  venereal  difeafe. 

LUFF,  amongd  faiiofs,  the  order 
from  the  pilot  to  guide,  the  flip’s  head 
nearer  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or 
nearer  to  that  part  ®f  the  horizon'  from 
v.h ich  the  wind  blowcth. 

She  keep j  a  yard  LUFF,  i  e.  holds  her 
way  well,  without  deviating-  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  her  courfe. 

LULL,  or  CoJ'peJ  of  St.  LUKE,  a 
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canonical  book  of  the  New  Tedament, 
Some  think  it  was  properly  St.  Paul’s 
gofpel,  and  that  wLen  that  apodle  fpeaks 
of  his  gofpel,  he  means  what  is  called 
St.  Luke’s.  Irenseus  fays,  that  St.  Luke 
digeded  into  writing  what  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  teils  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
with  the  adidance  of  St.  Paul.  “  St. 
Luke,,  fays  a  modern  writer,  is  pure, 
copious,  and  flowing  in  his  language,  and 
has  a  wonderful  and  entertaining  variety 
of  feled  circum dances  in  his  narration  of 
our  Saviour’s  divine  atdionsf  He  ac¬ 
quaints  u£  with  numerous  p adages  of  the 
evangelical  hidory  not  related  by  ahy 
other  evangelift  :  both  in  his  Gofpel  and 
Apodoiical  Afts,  he  is  accurate  and 
neat,  clear  and  flowing,  with  a  natural 
and  eafy  grace  :  his  ftyle  is  admirably 
accommodated  to  the  defign  of  his  hif- 
tory  ;  it  had  a  good  deal  of  refemblance 
to  that  of  his  great  mafler  St.  Paul  ; 
and,  like  him,  he  had  a  learned  and  li¬ 
beral  education.  I  believe  he  had  been 
very  converlant  with  the  bed  claflics ;  for 
many  of  his  words  and  expreflions  are 
exactly  parallel  to  theirs.  Black%vall's  Sa¬ 
cred  C taffies  • 

St.  LUKE  the  EvangellH' s  Day,  a  fef- 
tival  in  the  Chridian  church,  obferved 
on  the  1 8th  of  October. 

LUMBAGO,  in  phyfic,  a  violent 
pain  in  the  loins,  which  affeds  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  can  fcarce- 
Iv  move.  It  is  a  fcorbutic  fvm'ptom,  and 
frequently  excited  by  the  gout  or  rheu- 
matifm . 

LUMBRICAL,  a  name  given  to  four 
mufcles  of  the  fingers,  and  to  as  many 
of  the  toes. 

*  LUNA,  in  pagan  worfhip,  one  of 
the  names  of  Diana,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  called  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Diq#a 
on  earth.  Others  make  her  a  didind 
deity,  and  call  her  the  daughter  of  Flype- 
rion  and  Thtia.  The  Egyptians  wor- 
fnipped  her  both  us'-rr.ale  an d  female,  the 
men  facriflcing  to  1*  as  Luna,  the  wo¬ 
men  as  Lai  nils,  -  and  each  fex  on  thofe 
occafious  adumed  the  drefs  of  the  other. 

LUNA,  throng  chynrids,  fignifics 
diver.  ' 

LUNARf  fome thing  beloi^^g  to  the 
moon  ;  thus  wc  fay,  lunar  rirfgprf,  lunar 
year,  lunar  dial,  lunar  eclipleV^c.  ' 

LUNATIC,  a  perfon  afiytild  with 
lunacy,  the  cure  of  which  rsTS  -‘be  at¬ 
tempted  by -evacuations  of  a.H  kinds  ;  as 
,  bleeding,  vomiting,  cathartics,  Szc. 

LUNGS,  a  part  of  the  human  body, 

whicl* 
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which  is  the  caufe  or  inftrument  of  re* 
fpiration.  The  lungs  are  the  largeft  vif- 
cus  of  the  thorax  ;  they  are  fituated  in 
the  two  fules  of  it,  with  the  heart  as  it 
were  between  them  ;  and  are  connected, 
by  means  of  the  mediaftinum.,  with  the 
fternum  and  vertebra  ;  with  the  heart, 
by  means  of  the  pulmonary  veffels,  and 
immediately  with  the  afpera  arteria.  The 
colour  of  the  lungs,  in  infants,  is  a  fine 
florid  red  ;  in  adults,  it  is  darker  ;  and 
in  old  people,  livid,  or  variegated  with 
black  and  white.  When  inflated,  they 
have  home  refemblance  to  the  hoof  of  an 
ox,  and  are  convex  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  concave  underneath.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  large  lobes,  the  right  and 
left  ;  the  left,  which  is  the  fmaller,  is 
divided  again  into  three  fmaller  ones. 
The  membrane  with  which  the  lungs  are 
furrounded  is  continuous  with  the  pleura. 
The  fubftance  of  the  lungs  is  fpongeous, 
or  veficulous,  and  they  feem,  indeed, 
entirely  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall 
vehicles  of  a  fiefhy  texture,  and  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  veffels. 

The  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  the  bron¬ 
chia,  the  bronchial  artery  and  vein,  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  the  nerves, 
and  the  lymphatics. 

The  ufes  of  the  lungs  are,  I.  To  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  refpiration,  by  which 
the  blood  is  attenuated  in  the  plexus  of 
the  arteries  called  the  rete  vafculofum. 
a.  To  be  affiftant  to  the  voice  in  fpeak- 
ing,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They 
are  alfo  emunefories  of  the  blood,  and 
are  of  many  other  important  fervices. 

LUNG- WORT,  Pulmwaria ,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  See  Pulmmaria. 

LUNISOLAR  YE  AR,  in  chronology, 
a  period  of  years  produced  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  19,  by  z8, 
that  of  the  fun  ;  the  produft  is  5  31  ;  in 
AjjjLiich  fpace  of  time  thefe  luminaries  re¬ 
turn  to.  the  fame  point  in  the  heavens. 

LUNULA,  in  geometry,  a  plane  fi¬ 
gure  like  a  crefcent,  or  half-moon,  for 
the  quadrature  of  which,  fee  Quadrature. 

LUPERCALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fef- 
tival  of  the  ancient  Romans  in  honour 
of  the  god  Pan,  obferved.  on  the  I  5th  of 
February,  and  fo  called  from  the  luperci, 
the  pricjteof  that  fabulous  deity. 

LUFjK  MAR1NUS,'  the  fea-w'olf,  in 
ichthmP&v.  It  is  a  very  fingular  fifh, 
grow  imp oYour  or  five  feet  long. 

Ll^pviS,  in  aftronomy,  a  eonftella- 
iion ‘'ofYihe  fouthern  hemifphere.  See 
Cf  ntaur^ 

LUfipS,  in  falconry,  a  device  qf  ka- 

vpirtu; 
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thcr,  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  with  two 
wings  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited 
with  a  piece  of  flefli,  wherewith  to  re¬ 
claim  or  call  back  a  hawk,  when  at  a 
confiderable  difiance. 

LUSTRE,  the  glois  or  brightnefs  ap¬ 
pearing  on  any  thing,  particularly  on. 
manufactures  of  fi Ik,  wool,  or  fluff.  It 
is  likewife  ufed  to  denote  the  compofition 
or  manner  of  giving  that  glofs.  The 
lufire  of  filks  is  given  them  by  wafhing 
in  foap,  then  clear  water,  and  dipping 
them  in  alum-water  cold.  To  give  fiufls 
a  beautiful  lufire,  for  every  eight  pounds 
of  fluff  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lin- 
feed ;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  then 
firain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  let  it  fiand 
till  it  is  turned  almofi  to  a  jelly  :  after¬ 
wards  put  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gum  to 
diffolve  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  mix  the 
liquor,  and  put  the  cloth  into  this  mix¬ 
ture  ;  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  fhade,  and 
prefs  it.  If  once  doing  is  not  fufficient, 
repeat  the  operation.  Curriers  give  a 
lufire  to  black  leather  fir  ft  with  juice  of 
barberries,  then  with  gum-arabic,  ale, 
vinegar,  and  Flanders  glue,  boiled  toge¬ 
ther.  For  coloured  leather,  they  ufe  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  water.  Mo* 
roccoes  have  their  lufire  from  juice  of  bar¬ 
berries  and  lemon  or  orange.  For  hats, 
the  lufire  is  frequently  given  with  com¬ 
mon  water,  fometimes  a  little  black  dye 
is  added  :  the  fame  lufire  ferves  for  furs, 
except  that  for  very  black  furs  they  fome¬ 
times  prepare  a  lufire  of  galls,  copperas, 
Roman  alum,  ox’s  marrow,  and  other 
ingredients. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
general  mufier  and  review  of  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  goods,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  cenfors  every  fifth  year, 
who  afterwards  made  a  folemn  luftration. 

LUTE,  or  LUTING,  among  chyv 
mifts,  a  mixed,  tenacious,  duftile  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  grows  folid  with  drying  •; 
and  when  applied  to  the  jumftures  of  vef¬ 
fels  for  diftillation,  flops  them  up. 
When  the  fubje<ft  is  merely  aqueous,  lin- 
feed  meal,  ground  fine,  and  well  worked 
up  into  a  fiiff  pafte  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  makes  a  proper  luting :  it  grows 
hard  with  heat,  and  if  it  happens  to 
crack,  it  is  repaired  by  a  frdh  applica¬ 
tion.  In  the  diftillation  of  all  fermented 
inflammable  fpirits  and  volatile  alpaline 
falts,  a  pafte  made  of  the  fame  ipeal, 
wrell  worked  up  with  cold  water,  anfwers 
very  well.  In  the  diftillation  of  mild 
acids  or  acetous  liquors,  a  bladder  fteeped 
in  water,  till  it  grows  flimy,  makes' an 
N  c^xcciUt^nc 
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excellent  luting.  A  luting  that  acquires 
a  dony  bardnefs  is  neceflary  in  the  diflil- 
lation  of  foffil  acids,  as  vitriol,  fea-falt, 
See.  which  is  called  the  philofophical 
luting,  and  may  be  prepared  from  the 
calx  of  copperas  and  quick-lime,  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  caput  mortuum  in  vitriol,  in  fe- 
veral  parcels  of  water,  till  thoroughly 
waflied,  then  drying  the  powder,  and 
preferving  it  in  a  clofe  veiled.  T  his 
powder  is  to  be  rubbed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  quick-lime,  and  wrought  into 
a  pade  with  the  whites  of  eggs  fifd  beat 
thin  ;  and  this  luting  is  immediately  to 
be  applied  to  the  veiled,  being  fird  a  little 
heated  :  or  beat  pure  land  and  potter  s 
clay  together  in  fuch  proportion  with 
water,  till  the  matter  no  longer  flicks  to 
the  fingers ;  then  add  a  fourth  part  of 
common  lime,  and  the  drier  this  is  ap¬ 
plied  the  better,  provided  it  be  left  duc¬ 
tile,  and  the  cracks  are  eafily  (lopped  up 
by  the  fame.  To  coat  veffels  in  the 
ftronger  di (filiations  with  a  naked  fire, 
beat  fat  potters  earth  and  powdered  fand 
with  water  into  a  w«  11- wrought  pafle, 
which  will  not  flick  to  the  fingers,  adding 
a.  little  common  lime  at  the  lad,  and 
beating  them  together  :  then,  the  vefTel 
be-ing  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water, 
fpread  the  cement  all  over  it  equally 
with  the  hand,  afterwards  fprinkle  the 
furface  of  the  coating  with  hot  and  dry 
fand,  and  let  the  coat  dry  flowly  in  a 
<;ool  place,  minding  to  fill  up  the  cracks. 
The  London  chymifts  ufe  for  the  fame 
purpofe  lifted  wood-afhes  beat  up  to  a 
due  confidence  with  .the  white  of  eggs 
and  a  little  gum  water,  The  fame  fee- 
vice  may  be  performed  in  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  manner  by  a  mixture  of  linfeed  oil 
and  cerufs  made  by  infolation  or  decoc¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  ground  upon  a 
marble  with  fr'efii  cerufs,  till  the  whole 
be  of  the  confidence  of  an  unguent. 

LUTE  is  alfo  a  mulical  indrument 
.with  firings. 

*  LUTHER  (Martin)  a  celebra¬ 
ted  reformer,  was  born  at  Ifleben  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  on  the  10th  of  November  1483. 
He  finifhed  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at 
Erford,  and  was  made  mader  of  arts  in 
1503,  at  zo  years  of  age.  One  day  as  he 
was  walking  out  of  that  city,  he  was 
druek  down  with  lightning,  and  his 
companion  was  killed,  which  had  fuch 
an  effedl  upon  him,  that  he  refclved  to 
embrace  the  monadic  date;  and  there¬ 
fore  at  u  years  of  age  entered  amongd 
the  Augudines  at  f rford,  and  when  he 
was  24,  took  prieft’s ,  orders.  Some  time 
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after  he  was  fent  to  teach  philofophy  at 
Wittemberg,  where  the  duke  of  Saxony 
had  founded  an  univerfity  :  he  was  there 
much  admired ;  was  made  doctor  and 
profedor  of  divinity,  and  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  lectures  and  fermons. 
In  1516  Luther  began  to  apply  himfelf 
to  the  (ludy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  In  1517,  pope  Leo  X.  having 
publifiied  indulgences,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  build  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  thefe  were  managed 
in  the  mod  fcandalous  manner.  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  archbifhop  of  Mentz 
and  Magdeburg,  who  had  a  commifTion 
for  Germany,  gave  out  this  commiffion 
to  John  Iccelius,  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
others  of  his  order,  who  immediately  ex¬ 
pofed  them  to  fale  ;  and  Iccelius  boaffed 
of  “  having  fo  extenfrve-  a  commifTion 
“  from  the  pope,  that  though  a  man 
“  had  deflowered  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet 
“  for  money  he  might  be  pardoned: 
“  adding,  that  he  not  only  granted  par- 
“  dons  for  fins  pad,  but  for  thofe  ta 
“  come.”  Luther,  whofe  zeal  was  na¬ 
turally  warm  and  afiive,  was  now  un¬ 
able  to  contain  himfelf,  and  therefore 
publicly  fixetl  upon  the  church  of  Wit¬ 
temberg,  next  the  cadle,  a  thefis  upon 
indulgences,  containing  95  propofitions, 
challenging  any  one  to  oppofe  them 
either  by  writing  or  difputadon.  This 
piece  was  no  fooner  publifiied,  than  Ic¬ 
celius  maintained  and  publifiied  at  Franc- 
fort  a  thefis  in  oppofition  to  it,  and  ani¬ 
mating  the  clergy  of  his  order  again d 
Luther,  anathematized  him  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  mod  damnable  heretic,  and 
publicly  burnt  his  thefis  at  Francfort.  In 
return,  Iccelius’s  thefis  was  burnt  by  the, 
Lutherans  at  Francfort,  without  Luther’s 
having  any  hand  in  it.  But  he  was  now 
attacked  by  adverfaries  innumerable  from 
every  fide;  three  of  the  principal  of 
whom  were  John  Echius,  Sylveder  Prie- 
rias,  and  one  Jacobus  Hogodratus,  a 
preaching  friar.  In  the  year  1518,  Lu¬ 
ther,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  refolved  to  (hew  his  obedience  to 
authority,  and  went  to  the  monadery  of 
Heidelberg,  while  the  chapter  was  held, 
and  there  maintained  a  difpute  concern¬ 
ing  juftification  by  faith,  which  Bucer, 
who  was  prefent,  took  down  in  writing. 
In  t  he  mean  time  the  zeal  of  his  adverfa¬ 
ries  growing  daily  more  aftive,  he  was  at 
length  accufed  to  Leo  X.  as  a  heretic  ; 
and  therefore,  on  his  return  from  Heidel¬ 
berg,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  the  mod  fub- 
miiTivs  terms  to  that  pope.  Meanwhile 
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the  emperor  Maximilian  applied  to  Leo 
by  letter  to  put  a  (lop  to  thefe  dangerous 
difputes,  promifing  that  he  would  Rriftly 
execute  in  the  empire  whatever  his  Idoli- 
nefs  fhould  enjoin.  The  pope  now  gave 
orders  that  Luther  fhould  be  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Rome  within  fixty  days,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  wrote 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  exhort  him  to 
put  Luther  into  the  hands  of  his  legate. 
At  the  fame  time  he  lent  a  brief  to  cardi¬ 
nal  Cajetan,  ordering  him  to  bring  Lu¬ 
ther  before  him,  denouncing  the  ordinary 
punifhment  of  excommunication,  inter¬ 
diction,  and  privation  of  goods,  againfl 
thole  that  fhould  receive  Luther,  and 
give  him  protection,  and  promifing  a  ple¬ 
nary  indulgence  to  all  that  fhould  afliR  in 
delivering  him  up.  Luther  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  means  to  prevent  his  being  carried 
to  Rome,  and  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  Ger¬ 
many;  and  both  the  univerlity  of  Wit- 
temberg  and  the  ele<ftor  of  Saxony  inter¬ 
ceding  for  him,  the  pope  confented  that 
his  caufe  fhould  be  tried  before  cardinal 
Cajetan  ;  on  which  Luther  immediately 
fet  out  for  Augfburg,  with  letters  from 
the  elector,  and  having  obtained  an  af- 
furance '  of  fafety,  appeared  before  the 
cardinal :  but  finding  that  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  give  reafons,  that  the  legate 
Readily  maintained  that  the  pope  alone 
could  decide  upon  the  fenfe  of  fcripture, 
unlefs  he  brought  his  recantation  with 
him ,  he  withdrew  from  Augfburg,  but 
before  his  departure  publifhed  a  formal 
appeal  to  the  pope.  Luther  was  a  man 
of  invincible  courage,  and  was  befides 
animated  by  an  aflurance  of  protection 
from  Frederic  of  Saxony  ;  therefore  on 
the  legate’s  writing  a  letter  to  that  prince, 
in  which  he  charged  Luther  with  main¬ 
taining  damnable  propofitions,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  either  to  fend  him  to  Rome, 
or  baniih  him  from  his  dominions,  he 
communicated  it  to  Luther,  who  imme¬ 
diately  drew  up  a  defence  of  himfelf; 
and  foon  after  the  elector  told  the  legate, 
that  feveral  able  men,  both  in  his  own 
and  other  univerfities,  did  not  think 
Luther’s  doftrinu  either  impious  or  here¬ 
tical  ;  and  that  as  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
victed  of  herefy,  he  could  neither  baniih 
him  nor  fend  him  to  Rome;  and  that 
fince  Luther  offered  to  fubmit  to  the 
judgment  of  feveral  univerfities,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  hear  him,  or  at 
lealt  to  fiiew  him  his  errors.  On  the 
other  hand,  Luther  not  only  continued 
to  teach  the  fame  doctrines,  hut  lent  a 
challenge  to  ail  the  inqttifitors  to  conic 
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and  difpute  with  him,  offering  them  not 
only  fafe-conduft  from  his  prinefe,  but 
that  they  fhould  be  well  entertained,  and 
have  their  charges  borne  while  they  re¬ 
mained  at  "Wittemberg.  While  thefe 
things  paffed  in  Germany,  Leo  publifhed 
a  brief,  by  which  he  declared,  “  That 
“  the  pope,  the  fucceflor  of  St.  Peter, 
“  and  the  vicar  of  Jefus  ChriR,  had 
“  power  to  pardon  the  guilt  and  punifii- 
“  ment  of  fin  :  and  that  by  indulgences 
“  properly  obtained,  the  dead  and  the 
“  living  are  immediately  freed  from  the 
“  punifhment  due  to  their  aftual  fins.” 
Upon  this  Luther  publifhed  an  appeal 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  council.  The 
pope  now  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  by  fending  to  him 
Militius,  his  chamberlain,  with  a  golden, 
rofe,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  favour  ; 
ordering  Militias  to  require  the  elector  to 
oblige  Luther  to  retraft,  or  deny  him 
his  protection  :  but  that  reformer  having 
now  opened  the  elector’s  eyes,  Militius 
received  a  very  cool  reception.  In  the 
mean  time  Luther’s  doctrine  fpread  and 
prevailed  greatly,  and  he  received  encou¬ 
ragement  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
year  i5i0,  Luther  had  a  famous  difpute 
at  Leipfic  with  John  Eccius,  on  purga¬ 
tory,  indulgences,  and  the  pope’s  fupre- 
macy  ;  which  ended  like  moR  others,  in 
the  parties  being  not  in  the  leaf!  nearer 
in  point  of  opinions.  The  fame  year 
Luther’s  books  about  indulgences  wets 
formally  cenfured  by  the  divines  of 
Louvain  and  Cologne  :  and  at  length, 
continual  importunities  of  his  adver- 
faries  induced  Leo  to  publilh  a  formal 
condemnation  of  him,  by  a  bull  dated 
the  15th  of  June  1520.  Luther  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  again R  it  in  the  moR  fevere 
terms,  and  then  affembling  the  Rudents 
at  Wittemberg,  threw  both  the  pope’s 
bull  and  decretals  into  a  fire  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.  Luther  had  afterwards  the 
courage  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  declared,  “  That  un- 
“  lefs  he  was  convinced  by  texts  of 
“  Scripture,  or  by  reafon,  he  neither 
“  could  nor  would  ret  raft  any  thing,  be- 
“  caufe  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  aft 
“  againft  his  confcience.”  The  eleftor 
of  Saxony  now  forefeeing,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  publilh  a  bloody  edift  again R  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to. 
proteft  him  any  longer  without  bringing 
himfelf  to  trouble,  had  him  feized  and 
lecrctly  carried  to  the  cuftie  of  Wittem- 
berg,  and  foon  after  the  bull  was  puh- 
N  %  liihriJ, 
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tiffed,  in  which  he  forbids  all  perfons, 
under  the  penalty  of  high  treafon,  lofs  of 
gpods,  and  being  put  to  the  b/an  of  the 
empire,  to  receive  or  defend,  maintain 
or  protect  him  or  his  opinions.  But 
while  this  bull  was  thundering  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  Luther  was  iafely  ihut 
up  in  his  caftle,  which  he  afterwards 
called  his  hermitage  and  his  Patmos, 
where  he  held  a  conliant  correlpondence 
with  his  friends  at  Wittemberg,  and  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  compofmg  books.  But 
the  emperor  was  no  fooner  gone  into 
Flanders,  than  Luther’s  doftrine  fpread 
farter  than  before.  However,  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  to  rtiew  his  zeal  and  his 
learning,  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  againft  Luther’s  book  of 
the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  for  which  Leo 
complimented  him  with  the  title  of  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith.  Luther,  after  ten 
months  retirement,  appeared  publicly 
again,  and  foon  after  not  only  publifhed 
a  German  tranflation  of  the  New  Terta- 
ment,  and  feveral  other  works,  but  mar¬ 
ried  Catherine  de  Bone,  a  nun  who  had 
efcaped  from  her  confinement.  At  length 
the  emperor  called  a  diet  at  Spires,  by 
which  a  decree  was  publifhed,  enjoining 
the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms ;  but 
fourteen  cities  appealed  from  this  decree; 
and  this  was  the  famous  proteftation 
which  gave  the  name  of  Proteliants  to 
the  reformers  in  Germany.  In  fhort, 
Luther’s  German  tranflation  of  the  bible 
was  firrt  publifhed  in  the  year  1534.  He 
lived  to  fee  the  opening  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  for  accommodating  the  differences 
in  religion,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  engage 
the  Protertant  princes  to  oppofe  that 
council  u  ith  vigour.  Thefe  meafures  he 
purfued  till  his  death,  which  happened 
at  Iflehen,  on  the  18th  of  February  1546, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  Soon  after 
his  body  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and 
carried  with  funeral  pomp  to  the  church 
at  Ifleben,  when  Dr.  Jonas  preached  a 
funeral  fermon  upon  theoccafion.  The 
carls  of  Mansfeldt  defired  that  his  body 
might  be  interred  in  their  territories  ;  but. 
the  eletftor  of  Saxony  infilling  on  his  be¬ 
ing  brought  back  to  Wittemberg,  this 
Was  done,  and  he  was  interred  there  with 
.  the  greatert  pomp;  princes,  nobles,  and 
rtudents  without  number  attended  the 
funeral  proceffion,  and  Melanfton  made 
his  funeral  oration.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  papirts  invented  a  thoufand  lies  about 
Ills  death  ;  fome  ftrid  that  he  killed  him¬ 
felf  ;  others,  that  he  was  ftranglcd  by 
the  devil  ;  and  othc.s,  that  his  corpft  | 
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flunk  fo  abominably,  that  they  were 
forced  to  leave  it  in  the  way  as  it  was 
carried  to  be  interred.  But  while  we  are 
giving  thefe  inftances  of  the  malice  of  the 
Papirts,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  more 
generous  conduct  of  Charles  V.  whofe 
troops  being  quartered  at  Wittemberg  in 
1547,  a  foldier  gave  Luther’s  effigies,  in 
the  church  of  that  caflle,  two  flabs  with 
his  dagger  ;  and  the  Spaniards  earnertly 
defired  that  his  tomb  might  be  demolifh- 
ed,  and  his  bones  dug  up  and  burnt  :  but 
that  emperor  wifely  replied,  “  I  have  no- 
“  thing  farther  to  do  with  Luther  ;  he 
<c  has  henceforth  another  judge,  whole 
“  jurifdidlion  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to 
“  ufurp.  Know,  that  I  make  not  war 
“  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living,  who 
“  (till  make  war  with  me.”  He  would 
therefore  not  fuffer  his  tomb  to  be  demo- 
lifhed,  but  forbad  any  attempt  of  that 
nature  upon  pain  of  death.  Luther 
brought  over  to  his  fentiments  Saxony, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  other  kingdoms  and  rtates  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Chriflians  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther, 
one  of  the  principal  reformers  of  the 
church  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

LUTHERN,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  window  over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof 
of  a  building;  Handing  perpendicularly 
over  a  naked  wall,  and  ferving  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  upper  rtory! 

Lutherns  are  of  various  forms,  as  fquare, 
femi-circular,.  round,  called  bulls  eyes, 
Hat  arches,  &c. 

LUXATION,  Luxario,  in  furgery,  the 
recefs  or  removal  of  the  moveable  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  bone  from  the  hollow  or  focket 
in  which  it  naturally  moved,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  hindrance  of  motion.  T  his 
reraoval  is  either  total  or  partial ;  the 
former  is  a  luxation,  and  the  latter  adif- 
tortion.  The  method  of-  healing  luxati¬ 
ons  is  very  near  the  fame  wH-h  that  of 
frafhufes.  To  cure  a  luxation  two  things 
are  neceffary;  firrt,  a  reduction  of  the 
luxated  parts ;  and  lecondly,  a  retention 
of  them  in  their  natural  fituation.  We 
are  alfo,  during  the  courfie  of  the  cure,  by 
proper  remedies  and  a  due  regimen,  to 
mitigate  the  mort  troublefome  fymptoins, 
and  to  prevent  future  ones. 

LYCEUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  aa 
academy  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
llirtiis  at  Athens.  It  was  compofed  of 
porticosand  walks,  where  Ariltotle  taught 
philulbphy,  walking  there  conrtantly  evc- 
!  ry  day  till  the  hour  of  anointing,  whence 
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he  and  his  followers  were  called  Peripa¬ 
tetics.  See  Peripatetics. 

LYCHNIS ,  catch-fly,  or  cuckow-flow- 
cr,  in  botafly,  a  genus  of  plants. 

LYCIUM,  Avignon-thorn,  in  botany. 

LYCQDONTES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus-pifcis,  or 
wolf-fifh,  frequently  found  foflile. 

LYCOPERDON,  puffball,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  fungufcs,  of  a  fielhy  fub- 
ftance  like  other  mulhrooms,  and  round- 
i(h  fhape. 

LYCOPODIUM,  wolfs claw-mofs,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  mofles  confiding  of 
branches,  furnilhed  with  leaves,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  fpikes  formed  of  fquamx,  of  a 
different  figure  from  the  leaves. 

LYCOPUS,  water  hore-hound,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

*  LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legifla- 
tor  of  the  Spartans,  was  the  fon  of  Eu- 
nomes,  king  of  Sparta.  He  travelled  to 
Greece,  to  the  ifle  of  Crete,  to  Egypt, 
and  even  to  the  Indies,  to  converfe  with 
the  fages  and  learned  men  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  learn  their  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  laws.  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
PolydiCles,  king  of  Sparta,  his  widow  of¬ 
fered  the  crown  to  Lycurgus,  promifing 
Ihe  would  make  herlelf  mifcarry  of  the 
child  of  which  Ihe  was  pregnant,  provid¬ 
ed  he  would  marry  her;  but  Lycurgus 
nobly  refufed  thefe  advantageous  offers, 
and  afterwards  contented  himfelf  with  be¬ 
ing  tutor  to  Iris  nephew  Charilius,  about 
the  eight  hundred  and  feventieth  year 
before  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  reftored 
him  the  government  when  he  came  of 
age.  Notwithftanding  this  generous  con¬ 
duct,  he  was  accufed  of  a  defign  to  ufurp 
the  crown  :  this  calumny  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  the  illand  of  Crete,  where  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  nations.  At  his  return  to 
Lacedaemon  he  reformed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  prevent  the  difcrders  occa- 
lioned  by  luxury,  and  the  love  of  riches, 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  gold  and  fiiver, 
placed  all  the  citizens  in  a  llate  of  equa¬ 
lity,  and  introduced  the  ftriCteft  tempe¬ 
rance,  the  moft  exaCt  dilcipline,  and  thofe 
admirable  laws  that  have  been  celebrated 
by  all  h  iftorians.  He  is  neverthelefs  juft- 
ly  blamed  for  having  eftabliihed  it  as  a 
law,  that  the  girls  fhould  wear  an  immo- 
deft  drefs,  and  for  obliging  them  toper- 
form  the  fame  exereifes  as  the  boys.  The 
barbarous  regulation  he  made  againft  the 
infants,  who,  on  their  coming  into  the 
world,  gave  no  hopes  of  their  ever  being 
rigorous  and  vvjfti  made,  is  ftiil  more 
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blameable.  But  excepting  thefe,  and  a 
few  other  laws,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
Lycurgus’s  inftitutions  were  wife  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  faid,  that  to  engage  the 
Lacedemonians  to  obferve  them  inviola¬ 
bly,  he  made  them  promife  with  an  oath 
not  to  change  any  part  of  them  till  his 
return,  and  he  afterwards  went  to  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  where  he  killed  himfelf, 
after  having  ordered,  that  his  afhes  fhould 
be  thrown  into  the  fea,  for  fear  left  if 
his  body  Ihould  be  carried  to  Sparta,  the 
Lacedemonians  would  think  themfelves 
abfolved  from  their  oath. 

#  LYING-TO,  or  LYING-BY,  in  na¬ 
vigation,  arranging  the  fails  in  filch  a  fi- 
tuation  that  they  counteract  each  other 
nearly  with  equal  effort,  fome  of  them 
drawing  her  forward,  and  others  forcing 
her  back ;  the  effcCt  of  which  is,  that  fiie 
makes  no  way  through  the  fea,  only  a 
very  little  to  the  leeward.  The  intent  of 
lying-by,  in  general,  is  to  wait  for  fome 
fhip  or  boat  which  is  approaching  or  ex¬ 
pected;  or  in  the  night-time  to  prevent 
running  on  land,  fhoals,  or  in  the  way  of 
danger  apprehended  to  be  near. 

LYING-TO  in  a  jiorm ,  is  going  with  a 
very  little  fail  to  keep  the  fhip  from  rol¬ 
ling  violently,  and  is  mor$  properly  ex- 
preffed  frying. 

LYMPH,  Lympha,  a  fine  fluid,  fepa- 
rated  in  the  body  from  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  contained  in  peculiar  veflels,  called 
lymphatics. 

The  ufe  of  the  lymph,  Dr.  Kell  ©b- 
ferves,  may  be  gathered  from  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  parts  into  which  it  difeharges 
itfelf :  that  which  comes  from  the  head, 
neck,  and  arms,  is  thrown  into  the  jugu¬ 
lar  and  fubclavian  veins ;  all  the  lympha¬ 
tics  which  the  parts  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  fend  out,  empty  themfelves  into 
the  thoracic  duCt ;  and  the  lymph  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  body,  flaws  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  fo  that  there  can. 
be  no  doubt  but  its  chief  ufe  is  to  dilute 
and  perfcCt  the  chyle  before  it  mixes  with 
the  blood. 

LYNX,  or  OUNCE,  in  zoology,  a 
fpecies  of  the  fells  kind,  with  a  truncated 
tail,  a  brown  body  fpotted  with  black  ; 
the  head  is  large,  hut  not  very  long:  the 
forehead  is  flat ;  the  eyes  are  very  large 
and  fierce;  the  eajs  are  very  large  and 
open,  hut  they  terminate  in  a  point  at 
the  top,  and  are  there  ornamented  with, 
a  pencil  of  fine  black  hairs;  the  month  is 
furnilhed  with  very  terrible  teeth,  and 
there  are  whifkers  about  it,  as  all'o  over 
the  eyes;  the  neck  is  long  and  thick,  the 
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fcreaft  Targe  and  broad,  the  legs  ftrong, 
the  claws  terrible,  the  tail  fliort  and 
abrupt ;  and  the  whole  animal  large  and 
robuft,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  lion,  very 
fierce,  and  remarkable  for  the  quicknefs 
of  its  fight. 

LYRE,  Lyra ,  a  mufical  inftrument  of 
the  filing  kind,  much  ufed  by  thi  an¬ 
cients.  The  lyre,  among  poets,  painters, 
fiatuaries,  carvers,  &c.  is  attributed  to 
Apollo,,  and  the  mufes. 

LYRE,  Lyra ,  in  aftronomy,  a  copftel- 
lation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
number  of  whefe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  and 
Tycho’s  catalogues  are  only  ten,  but 
nineteen  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

LYRIC,  in  general,  fignifies  lomething 
fhtig  or  played  on  the  lyre  :  but  it  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  ancient 
odes  and  fianzas,  anfwering  to  our  airs 
and  fongs,  and  may  be  played  on  inftru- 
ments. 

The  lyric  is,  of  all  kinds  of  poetry, 
the  moft  poetical,  and  is  as  difiindf,  both 
in  fiyle  and  thought,  from  the  refi,  as 
poetry  is  in  general  from  profe  :  it  is  the 
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boldefi  of  all  other  kinds,  full  of  rapture, 
and  elevated  from  common  language  the 
moft  that  is  poffible  :  fome  odes  there  are 
likewife,  in  the  free  and  loofe  manner, 
which  ieem  to  avoid  all  method,  and  yet 
are  conducted  by  a  very  clear  one  ;  which 
affedt  tranfitions  feemingly  without  art. 
but  for  that  reafon  have  the  more  of  it ; 
which  arc  above  connexion,  and  delight 
in  exclamations  and  frequent  invocations 
of  the  mufes  ;  which  begin  and  end 
abruptly,  and  are  carried  on  through  a 
variety  of  matter  with  a  fort  of  divine 
pathos  ;  above  rules  and  laws,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  common  forms  of  gram¬ 
mar.  Pindar  has  fet  his  fuccefibrs  the 
example  of  digrefllons  and  excurlions. 
To  write  a  lyric  poem  are  required  not 
only  a  flowing  imagination,  brightnefs, 
life,  fubiimity,  and  elegance,  but  the 
nice  ft  art  and  fineft  judgment,  fo  as  to-- 
feem  luxuriant,  and  not  to  he  fo  :  and 
under  the  fliew  bf  tranfgrefiing  all  laws, 
to  prderve  them. 

LYSIMACHIA,  willow-herb,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 
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A  liquid  confonant,  and  the  twelfth 
>  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

Its  found  is  always  the  fame ;  it  buffers 
no  confonant  after  it  in  the  beginning  of 
words  and  fyllables,  unlefs  in  feme  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  as  amnefly,  See. 

M,  in  prefeription,  fignifies  a  maniple, 
or  handful ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  receipt 
it  imports  mijee ,  or  mingle, 

Mr  in  aftronomy,  <&c.  denotes  meri¬ 
dional,  fouthern  ;  fometimes  meridtes ,  or 
mid-day. 

M,  in  law,  the  brand  of  a  perfon  con¬ 
victed  of  manllaughter,  and  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy;  it  is  burnt  on 
the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb; 

M,  among  the  ancients,  a  numeral 
letter,  fignifying  one  thoufand  j  and  with 


a  dafli  added  at  the  top  c.f  ft,  as  M,  it 
fignified  a  thoufand  times  a  thoufand. 

MACAO,  or  MACAW,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy,  a  name  given  to  the  larger  fpccits 
of  parrots  with  very  long  tails. 
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MACARONIC,  or  MACARONI- 
AN,  an  apellation  given  to  a  burlefque 
kind  of  poetry,  made  up  of  a  jumble  of 
words  of  different  languages,  and  words 
ot  the  vulgar  tongue  latinized. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books 
of  Scripture;  fo  called  from  Judas  Mat- 
tathias,  fyrnamed  Maccabeus.  The  firft 
book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  excellent 
hiftory,  and  comes  neared  the  flyie  and 
manner  of  the  facred  liiftorians  of  any 
extant :  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  forty 
years  from  the  reign  of  Antioch'us  Epi- 
phanes  to  the  df'ath  of  Simon  the  high- 
prieft  ;  tliat  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
38^9  to  3869,  131  years  before  Chri'ft. 
'The  lecond  bock  of  the  Maccabees  begins 
with  two  epiftlcs  fent  from  the  Jew  s  of 
Jerufalem  to  the  jews  of  Egypt  and 
Alexandria,,  exhorting  them  to  ohferve 
the  feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
altar,  eredted  by  Judas  on  his  purifying 
the  jternple.  'After  thebe  epifties  follaws 
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the  preface  of  the  author  to  his  hiflory, 
which  is  an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work, 
compofed  by  one  Jafon,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene, 
who  wrote  the  hiltory  of  Judas  Macca- 
Eeus  and  his  brethren,  and  the  wars 
againlt  Antiochus.  Epiphanes,  and  Eupa- 
tor  his  fon.  The  feeond  book  falls  infi¬ 
nitely  fhort  of  the  accuracy  and  excellen¬ 
cy  of  the  fir  ft.  It  contains  a  hiftory  of 
about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of 
Heliodorus’s  commiflion,  who  was  lent 
by  Seleucus  to  fetch  away  the  treafures  of 
the  temple,  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor;  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  38^8,  to  the 
year  3843,  147  years  before  Chrift. 

MACE,  Macisy  the  feeond  coat  or  co¬ 
vering  of  the  nutmeg.  It  is  a  thin  and 
flat  membranous  fubftanee,  of  an  oleagi¬ 
nous  nature,  a  ye'ilowifh  colour,  extreme¬ 
ly  fragrant,  and  of  a  plealant,  but  acrid 
and  oleaginous  tafte.  It  is  to  be  chofen 
new,  not  dry,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell, 
tough,  oleaginous,  and  of  a  good  yellow. 
Mace  is  carminative,  ffomachic,  and 
altringent  ;  it  polfelles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  nutmeg,  if  taken  in  a  larger  dofe ; 
and  people  have  become  delirious,  for 
fome  hours,  after  an  immoderate  ufe  of 
it.  The  oils  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  whe¬ 
ther  prepared  by  diflillation  or  by  expref- 
fion,%  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  nature, 
that  they  may  be  indiicriminately  ufed 
for  each  other.  They  give  eafe  in  colics, 
and  often  in  nephritic  cafes,  taken  inter¬ 
nally  from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix,  of  the 
diftilled  oil,  or  an  unequal  quantity  of 
the  exprefi'ed  ;  and  externally,  they  are  of 
ufe  to  rub  upon  paralytic  limbs ;  they  al- 
fo  affift  digeflion,  and  will  often  flop  vo¬ 
mitings  and  hiccoughs,  only  by  being 
rubbed  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 
The  nurfes  have  a  cuftom  of  applying  oil 
of  mace,  by  expreflion,  to  children’s 
navels  to  eafe  their  gripes,  and  that  often 
with  fuccefs;  and  we  are  allured  by  au¬ 
thors  of  credit,  that  rubbed  on  the  tem¬ 
ples',  it  promotes  fieep.  The  oils,  by 
diflillation,  are  very  properly  added  to 
the  flronger  cathartics  in  form  of  pills, 
and  prove  excellent  correctives. 

MACERATION,  Macemtio ,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  an  infufion  or  foaking  of  ingre¬ 
dients  in  water,  See.  in  order  either  to 
foften  them  or  extract  their  virtues.  It 
is  a  kind  of  digeflion. 

MACHINE,  Macbina,  whatever  hath 
force  fufficient  to  raile  or  flop  the  motion 
of  a  heavy  body.  Machines  are  cither 
dimple  or  compound;  the  fimple  ones 
are  the  feven  mechanical  powers,  viz. 
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the  lever,  balance,  pull’y,  axis  and  wheel, 
wedge,  ferew,  and  inclined  plane.  If  the 
given  power,  fays  Mr.  Emcrfbn,  is  not 
able  to  overcome  the  given  reliftancc 
when  dire&Iy  applied,  that  is,  when  the 
power  applied  is  lels  than  the  weight  or 
refillance  given  ;  then  the  thing  is  to  he 
performed  by  tire  help  of  a  mac'hine  made 
with  levers,  wheels,  pullies,  ferews,  See, 
fo  adjufled,  that  when  the  weight  and 
power  are  put  in  motion  on  the  machine, 
the  velocity  of  the  power  may  he  at  leaf! 
fo  much  greatef  than  that  of  the  weight, 
as  the  weight  and  friftion  of  the  machine, 
taken  together,  is  greater  than  the  power. 
For  on  this  principle  depends  the  mecha- 
nil'm  or  contrivance  of  mechanical  engines 
ufed  to  draw  or  raife  heavy  bodies,  or 
overcome  any  other  force  ;  the  whole  de- 
fign  of  rhefe  being  to  give  fuch  a  veloci¬ 
ty  ro  the  power  in  refpefl  of  the  weight, 
as  that  the  momentum  of  the  power  mav 
exceed  the  momentum  of  the  weight. 
For  if  machines  are  fo  contrived,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  agent  and  vefiflant  are  re-, 
ciprocally  as  their  forces,  the  agent  will 
juft  luflain  the  refiflant  ;  but  with  a 
greater  degree  of  velocity  will  overcome  it- 
So  that  if  the  excefs  of  velocity  in  the 
power  is  fo  great  as  to  overcome  all  that 
refillance  which  commonly  arifes  from 
the  friction  or  attrition  of  contiguous  bo¬ 
dies,  as  they  Hide  by  one  another,  or  from 
the  eohefion  of  bodies  that  are  to  be  fepa- 
rated,  or  from  the  weights  of  bodies  to  be 
railed  ;  the  excefs  of  the  force  remaining, 
after  all  thefe  refinances  are  overcome, 
will  produce  an  acceleration  of  motion 
proportional  thereto,  as  well  in  the  parts 
of  the  machine,  as  in  the  refilling  body. 
Now  how  a  machine  may  be  contrived  to 
perform  this  to  the  bell  advantage  will 
appear  from  the  following  rules. 

1.  Having  afiigned  the  proportion  of 
your  power  and  the  weight  to  be  raifed, 
the  next  thing  is  to  confiderhow  to  com¬ 
bine  levers,  wheels,  pullies,  Sec.  fo  that 
working  together,  they  may  be  able  to 
give  a  velocity  to  the  power,  which  (hall 
be  to  that  of  the  weight  fomething  greater 
than  in  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to 
the  power.  This  done  you  mull  ellimate 
your  quantity  of  friflion,  and  if  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  power  he  to  that  of  the 
weight  Hill  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  weight  and  friction  taken  together  is 
to  the  power;  then  your  machine  will  be 
able  to  raife  the  weight.  And  note,  this 
proportion  mull  be  fo  much  greater,  as 
you  would  have  your  engine  work  falter. 

1,  Euc  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
$■'  "  of 
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of  tHc, power  and  weight  mult  not  be; 
made  too  great  neither  :  for  it  is  a  fault 
to  give  a  machine  too  much  power,  as  well 
as  too  little.  For  if  the  power  can  raife 
the.  weight  and  overcome  the  refinance, 
and  the  engine  perform  its  proper  effect 
in.  a  convenient  time,  and  works  well,  it 
is diffident  for  the  end  propofed.  And 
it  is  in  vain  to  make  more  additions  to  the 
engine  to  inereale  the  power  any  further; 
for  that  would  not  only  be  a  needlefs  ex¬ 
pence,  but  the  engine  would  lofe  time  in 
working. 

3.  As.  to  the  power  applied  to  work 
the  engine,  it  may  be  either  a  living 
potver,  as  men,  hones,  8cc.  or  an  arti¬ 
ficial  power,  as  a  fpring,  See.  or  a  natural 
power,  as  wind,  water,  fire,  weights, See. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  power  is 
knowq,  it  matters  not  as  to  the  effect 
what  kind  of  power  it  is ;  for  the  fame 
quantity  of  any  fort  will  produce  the 
fame  effect.  And  different  forts  of  powers 
may  be  applied  in  an  equal  quantity,  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

The  molt  eafy  power  applied  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  weight,  if  it  be  capable  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  thing  defigned.  If  not, 
then  wind,  water,  &c.  if  that  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  had,  and  without  much 
expence. 

A  fpring  is  all©  a  convenient  moving 
power  for  1'ever-al  machines.  But  it  never 
afts.  equally  as  a  weight  does;  but  is 
fkonger  when  much  bent,  than  when  but 
s>  little  bent,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
tire  degree  of  beading,  or  the  didance  it 
is  forced  to.  But  fprings  grow  weaker  by 
often  bending,  or  remaining  long  bent  ; 
yet  they  recover  part  of  their  flrength  by 
lying  unbent. 

The  natural  powers  wind  and  water 
may  be  applied  with  vad  advantage  to  the 
working  of  great  engines,  when  managed 
with  fkill  and  judgment.  The  due  ap¬ 
plication  of  thel'c  has  much  abridged  the 
labours  of  men.  For  there  is  fcarce  any 
labour  to  be  performed,  but  an  ingenious 
artificer  can  tell  how  to  apply  thefe  powers 
to  execute  his  dclign,  and  anfwer  his  pur- 
pole.  For  any  conftant  motion  being 
given,  it  may,  by  a  due  application,  be 
made  to  produce  any  other  motions  we 
defire.  Therefore  thefe  powers  are  the 
mod  eafy  and  ufcfol,  and  of  the  great  ell 
benefit  to  mankind.  Beiides,  they  coll 
nothing,  nor  require  any  repetition  or 
renewing,  like  a  weight  or  a  fpring,  which 
require  to  be  wound  up.  W  hen  thefe 'can¬ 
not  be  had,  or  cannot  ferve  our  end,  we 
have  recou rfe  to  feme  living  powqr,  as 
*nen,  horfes,  &c. 
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'  4.  Men  may  apply  their  drength  fe- 

veral  ways  in  working  a  machine.  A  mart 
of  ordinary  drength,  turning  a  roller  by 
the  handle,  can  aft  for  a  whole  day, 
againd  a  relillance  equal  to  thirty  pounds 
weight.  And  if  he  works  ten  hours  in  a 
day,  he  will  raife  a  weight  of  thirty 
pounds  three  and  a  half  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 
or  if  the  weight  be  greater,  he  will  raife 
it  fo  much  lels  in  proportion. 

But  a  man  may  aft,  for  a  fmall  time, 
againll  a  refiftance  of  fifty  pounds  or 
more. 

If  two  men  work  at  a  windfafs,  or 
roller,  they  can  more  cafily  draw  up 
feventy  pounds  than  one  man  can  thirty 
pounds,  provided  the  elbow  of  one  of 
the  handles  be  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  other.  And  with  a  fly  or  heavy  wheel 
applied  to  it,  a  man  may  do  one- third 
part  more  work ;  and  for  a  little  while 
aft  with  a  force,  or  overcome  a  con¬ 
tinual  refillance,  of  eighty  pounds,  and 
work  a  whole  day  when  the  refinance 
is  but  forty  pounds. 

Men  ufed  to  carrying,  feeh  as  porters, 
will  carry  feme  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  others  two  hundred  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,  accordmg  to  their 
drength.  A  man  can  draw  but  about 
feventy  or  eighty  'pounds  horizontally  : 
for  he  can  but  apply  about  half  his 
weight. 

If  the  weight  of  a  man  be  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  he  can  aft  with  no 
greater  force  in  thruding  horizontally,  at 
the  height  of  his  (houlders,  than  twenty- 
feven  pounds. 

A  horfe  draws  to  greated  advantage, 
when  the  line  of  direction  is  a  little 
elevated  above  the  horizon,  and  the  power 
afts  agalnfl  his  breafl ;  and  can  draw  two 
hundred  pounds  for  eight  hours  in  a  day, 
at  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  If  he 
draws  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  he 
can  work  but  fix  hours,  and  not  quite  fo 
fait  ;  and  in  both  cafes,  if  he  carries  feme 
weight,  he  will  draw  better  than  if  he 
carried  none.  And  this  is  the  weight  a 
horfe  is  liippofed  to  be  able  to  dnw  over 
a  pully  out  of  a  well.  In  a  cart,  a  horfe 
may  draw  one  thopfand  pounds.  The 
mod  force  a  horfe  can  exert  is,  when  hp 
draws  feme  thing  above  a  horizontal  po¬ 
ll  t  ion. 

The  word  way  of  applying  the  drengtfc 
of  a  horfe,  is  to  make  him  carry  or  draw 
up  a  hill.  And  three  men,  with  one 
hundred  pounds  on  their  backs,  will  climjs 
up  a  deep  hill  fader  than  a  lioife  with 
three  hundred  pounds, 

A  round 

t  V  . 
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A  round  walk  for  ahorfe  to  draw  in, 
at  a  mill .  &c.  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  forty 
feet  diameter. 

<r.  Every  machine  ought  to  be  made 
of  as  few  parts,  and  thofe  as  fimple  as 
poffible,  to  an  Ever  its  purpofe  ;  not  only 
becaufe  the  ekpence  of  making  and  re¬ 
pairing  will  be  lefs,  but  it  will  dlfo  be 
lefs  liable  to  anydiforder.  And  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  do  a  thing  with  many,  which  may 
be  done  with  fewer  parts. 

6,  If  a  weight  is  to  '  e  raifed  but  a  very 
little  way,  me  lever  is  the  mod:  hmple, 
ea'y,  rod  ready  machine.  Or  if  the 
weight  be  very  great,  the  common  ferew 
is  moll  proper.  But  if  the  weight  is  to 
be  raifed  a  great  way,  the  wheel  and 
axle  is  a  proper  power,  and  blocks  and 
pullies  are  eafier  hill ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  done  by  help  of  the  perpetual  ferew. 

Great  wheels  to  be  wrought  by  men  or 
cattle  are  of  molt  ufe  and  convenience, 
when  their  axles  are  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  ;  'but  if  by  water,  See.  then  it  is 
belt  to  have  their  axles  horizontal. 

7.  As  to  the  combination  of  fimple 
machines  together,  to  make  a  compound 
one;  though  the  lever  when  fimple  can¬ 
not  rake  a  weight  to  any  great  height, 
and  in  this  cafe  is  of  little  fetvice ;  yet  it 
is  of  great  ufe  when  compounded  with 
others.  Thus  the  fpokes  of  a  great 
wheel  are  all  levers  perpetually  acting  ; 
and  a  beam  fixed  to  the  axis  to  draw  the 
wheel  about  by  men,  or  horfes,  is  a  lever. 
The  lever  aifo  may  be  combined  with 
the  ferew,  but  not  conveniently  with  pul- 
lies  or  with  the  wedge.  The  wheel  and 
axle  is  combined  with  great  advantage 
with  pullies.  The  threw  is  not  well  com¬ 
bined  with  pullies;  but  the  perpetual 
ferew  combined  with  the  wheel  is  very 
fei  viceable.  The  wedge  cannot  be 
Combined  with  any  other  mechanical 
power;  and  it  only  performs  its  effect  by 
percuffion ;  but  this  force  of  percuffion 
may  be  increafed  by  engines. 

Pullies  may  be  combined  with  pullies, 
and  wheels  with  wheels.  Therefore  if 
any  fingle  wheel  fhould  be  too  large,  and 
take  up  too  much  room,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  dr  three  more  wheels  and  trun¬ 
dles,  or  wheels  and  pinions,  as  in  clock¬ 
work  ;  fo  as  to  have  the  fame  power,  and 
perform  the  fame  effeift. 

In  wheels  with  teeth,  the  number  of 
teeth  which  play  together  in  two  wheels 
ought  to  be  prime  to  each  other,  that  the 
fame  teeth  may  not  meet  at  every  revo- 
lirion  ;  for  when  different  teeth  meet, 
thev  by  degrees  wear  themfclves  into  a 

Vol.  Iil. 
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proper  figure  :  therefore  they  fhould  hi 
contrived  that  the  fame  teeth  meet  as 
feldom  as  pilfible. 

8.  The  ftrength  of  every  part  of  the 
machine  ought  to  be  made  proportional 
to  the  ftrefs  it  is  to  bear.  Arid  therefore 
let  every  lever  be  made  fo  much  flronger, 
as  its  length  and  the  weight  it  is  to  flip- 
port  is  greater;  and  let  its  ftrength  di~ 
minifh  proportionally  from  the  fulcrum, 
or  point  where  the  greatefl  ftrefs  is,  to 
each  end.  The  axles  of  wheels  and  pul¬ 
lies  muft  be  fo  much  flronger  as  they  are 
to  bear  ^greater  weight.  The  teeth  of 
wheels,  and  the  wheels  th'emfelves,  which 
aft  with  greater  force,  muft  be  propor¬ 
tionally  flronger.  And  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  wheels  and  axles,  make  their 
firength  diminifh  gradually  from  the 
weight  to  the  power,  fo  that  the  firength 
of  every  part  be  reciprocally  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  it  has.  The  firength  of  ropes  mull: 
be  according  to  their  tenfion,  and  that  is 
as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters.  And 
in  general  whatever  parts  a  machine  is 
compofed  of,  the  firength  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  it  mufi  be  adjufled  to  the 
llrefs  upon  it  ;  therefore  in  fquare  beams 
the  cubes  of  the  diameters  muft  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  ftrefs  they  bear,  /tnd 
let  no  part  be  flronger  or  bigger  than  is 
neceffary  for  the  ftrefs  upon  it  :  not  only 
for  the  eafe  and  well  going  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  for  dirtVinifhing  the  friction - 
For  all  fuperfluous  matter  in  any  jaart  of 
it,  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  machine,  and  ferves  for  nothing;  but 
to  clog  its  motion.  And  he  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  mechanic,  that  does  not 
only  adjuft  the  firength  to  the  ftrefs,; 
but  alfo  contrives  ail  the  parts  to  lad  e- 
qually  well,  that  the  whole  machine  may 
wear  together. 

9.  To  have  the  friftioil  as  little  as 
poffible,  the  machine  ought  to  be  made 
of  the' fe  weft  and  fimple  ft:  parts.  The 
diameters  of  the  wheels  and  pullies  ought 
to  be  large,  and  the  diameters  of  the 
arbors  or  fpindles  they  run  on,  as  fmail  as 
can  be  confident  with  their  firength.  All 
ropes  and  cords  muft  be  as  pliable  as 
poffible,  and  for  that  end  rubbed  with 
tar  or  greale  ;  the  teeth  of  wheels  muft 
be  made  to  fit  and  fill  up  the  openings  ; 
and  cut  into  the  form  of  epicycloids. 
All  the  axles,  where  the  motion  is,  and 
all  t^sth  where  they  work,  and  all  parts 
that  in  working  rub  upon  one  another, 
muft  be  made  fmooth  ;  and  when  the 
machine  goes,  muft  be  oiled  or  greafed* 

10.  When  any  motion  is  to  be  long 

O  con- 
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continued,  contrive  the  power  tp  move  or. 
a <ft  always  one  way,  if  it  can  he  done. 
For  this  is  better  and  eafier  performed  than 
when  the  motion  is  interrupted,  and  the 
power  is  t  forced  to  move  fir  ft  one  way  and 
then  ano  her;  becaufe  every  new  change 
of  motion  requires  a  dew  additional  force  j 
to  eflzfi  it.  Befides,  a  body  in  mot  on 
cannot  fuddenly  receive  a  contrary  mo¬ 
tion,  without  great  violence.  And  the 
moying  any  part  of  the  machine  con¬ 
trary  ways  by  turns,  with  fudden  jerks, 
tends  only  to  (hake  the  machine  to 
pieces. 

n.  In  a  machine  that  moves  always 
one  way,  endeavour  to  have  the  motion 
uniform. 

iz.  But  when  the  nature  of  the  thing 
requires  that  a  motion  is  to  be  fuddenly 
communicated  to  a  body,  or  fuddenly 
(lopped  ;  'to  prevent  any  damage  or  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  engine,  by  a  fudden  jolt,  let 
the  force  a<ft  againft  fome  fpring,  or  beam 
of  wood,  which  may  fupply  the  place  of 
a  fpring. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  let  it  be  made  as  large  as  it  can 
conveniently.  The' greater  the  machine 
the  exaff.T  it  will  work,  and  perform  ail 
its  motions  the  better.  For  there  will 
always  be  fome  errors  in  the  making,  as 
well  as  in  the  materials  ;  and  confequently 
in  the  working  of  the  machine.  The  re¬ 
finance  of  the  medium  in  fome  machines 
has  a  fenfible  effeeft.  But  all  thefe  me¬ 
chanical  errors  bear  a  lefs  proportion  to 
the  motion  of  the  machine  in  great  ma¬ 
chines  than  in  little  ones  ;  being  nearly 
reciprocally  as  their  diameters  ;  fuppofing 
•they  are  made  of  the  fame  matter,  and 
with  the  fame  accuracy,  and  are  equally 
well  finifhed  :  therefore  in  a  final!  ma¬ 
chine  they  are  more  fenfible;  but  "in  a 
great  one  almoft  vanish  :  therefore  great 
machines  will  anfwer  better  than  final  ler. 
in  ail  refpedcs,  except  in  (irength.  For 
the  greater  the  machine  the  weaker  it  is, 
and  lefs  able  to  refill  any  violence. 

*4  for  engines  that  go  by  water,  it  is 
n e cedar y  to  meafure  the  velocity  and 
force  of  the  water.  To  get  the  velocity, 
drop  in  pieces  of  flicks  &c.  and  obferve 
how  tar  they  are  carried  in  a  fecond,  or 
any  given  time. 

But  if  it  flows  through  a  hole  in  a  re¬ 
fer  voir,  or  (landing  receptacle  of  water, 
the  velocity  will  be  found  from  the  depth 
of  the  hole  below  the  fin  face.  , 

I  lius  tet  1<5  feet,  ^—velocity  of 
the  fluid  per  fecond.  JB  —  the  area  of  the 
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hole.  H=  height  of  the  water;  all  in 

feet.  Then  the  velocity  vmj  %  s  Id  ;  and 
its  force  =  the  weight  of  the  quantity 

— —  B  or  H  B  of  water,  or  =  — —  H  B 
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hundred  weight:  becaufe  a  cubic  fodt 
is  —  6z\  .  avoird.  Alfo  a  hoglhead  is 

about  8  |  tl-et,  or  531  j+j.  and  a  ton  is 
four  hog  (heads. 

When  you  have  but  a  fmail  quantity  of 
water,  you  mull  contrive  it  to  fall  as 
high  as  you  can,  to  have  the  greater  ve¬ 
locity,  and  confequently  more  force  upon 
the  engine. 

1 5 •  If  water  is  to  be  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  a  great  diflance,  and  the  defeent 
be  but  final! ;  fio  much  larger  pipes  mud 
be  ufed,  becaufe  the  water  will  come 
(low. 

Water  fhould  not  be  driven  through 
pipes  fader  than  four  feet  per  fecond,  by 
reafon  of  the  friction  of  the  tubes.  Nor 
fhould  it  be  much  wire-drawn,  that  is, 
Squeezed  through  fmaller  pipes  ;  for  that 
creates  a  refi fiance,  as  the  water-way  is 
lefs  in  narrow  pipes. 

1 6.  When  any  work  is  to  be  performed 
by  a  water  wheel  moved  by  the  water 
running  under  it  and  (hiking  the  paddles 
or  ladle  boards,  the  channel  it  moves  in 
ought  to  be  fomethirap’  wider  than  the  hole 

O  o 

of  the  adjutage, and  fo  clofe  to  the  floats  on 
every  fide,  as  to  let  little  or  no  wat  r  pafis  ; 
and  when  pal!  the  wheel,  to  open  a  little 
that  the  water  may  fpread.  If  is  of  no 
advantage  to  have  a  great  number  of 
floats  or  paddles,  for  thefe  paft  the  per¬ 
pendicular  are  refilled  by  the  back-water, 
and  thofe  before  it  are  (truck  obliquely. 
The  greateft  effect  that  Inch  a  wheel  can 
perform,  in  communicating  any  motion, 
is  when  the  paddles  of  the  wheel  move 
with  ~  the  velocity  of  the  water ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  force  upon  the  paddles  is  only  ; 
fuppofing  the  abfolute  force  of  the  water 
againft  the  paddle,  when  the  wheel  (lands 
(till,  to  be  1.  So  that  the  utmoft  mo¬ 
tion  which  the  wheel  can  generate,  is  but 
Ah.  of  that  whjch  the  force  of  the  water 
againft  the  paddles  at  reft,  would  produce. 
This  is  when  the  wheel  is  at  the  belt  ; 
but  oftentimes  far  lefs  is  done.  Emerjons 
Mechanics. 

MACHINERY,  in  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  is  when  the  poet  introduces  the 
ufe  of  machines,  or  fome  fuppernatnral 
being  upon  the  ftage,  in  order  to  folve 
fome  difficulty,  or  to  perform  fome  ex¬ 
ploit  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power. 

t  The 
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The  ancient  dramatic  poets  never  made 
life  of  machines,  unlefs  where  there  was 
an  abfolute  neceffity  for  fo  doing.  It  is 
quite  otherwife  with  epic  poets,  who  in¬ 
troduce  machines  in  every  part  of  their 
poems  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  done  without 
the  intervention  of  the  gods.  In  Milton’s 
Paradife  Loft,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  actors  are  fupernatural  perfcmayes ; 
Komer  and  Virgil  do  nothing  without 
them  ;  and  in  Voltaire  s  Henriade,  the 
poet  has  made  exc  Uent  ufe  of  St.  Louis. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  machines 
fhould  a£t,  it  is  fometimes  invilibly,  by 
fimple  infpirations  andfuggeftions  ;  fome¬ 
times  by  actually  appearing  under  fome 
human  form  ;  and,  laftly,  by  means  of 
dreams  and  oracles,  which  partake  of  the 
other  two.  However,  all  thefe  fhculd  be 
fo  managed  as  to  keep  w  ithin  the  bounds 
of  probability. 

MACKREL,  in  ichthyology,  afpecies 
of  feomber,  with  five  pinnules  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  back,  and  a  fpine  at  the  anus. 

MACULfE,  in  aftronomy,  dark  fpots 
appearing  on  the  luminous  faces  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  even  fome  of  the  planets; 
in  which  fenfe  they  Hand  contradiilin- 
guilhed  from  faculac.  Thefe  fpots  are 
mod  numerous  and  eafily  obferved  in  the 
fun.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them  in 
various  forms,  magnitudes,  and  numbers, 
moving  over  the  lun’s  difk.  T  hey  w’ere 
firft  of  ail  difeovered  by  the  Lyncean 
affronomer  Galileo,  in  the  year  1610, 
icon  after  he  had  finifhed  his  new'  invented 
telefcope. 

What  thefe  fpots  are,  it  is  prefumed, 
no  body  can  tell ;  but  they  leem  to  be 
rather  thin  fubllances  than  folid  bodies, 
becaufe  they  lofe  the  appearance  of  loli- 
dity  in  going  off  the  difk  of  the  fun  :  they 
refemble  fomething  of  the  nature  of  feum 
or  fcoria,  fwimmingon  the  furface,  which 
are  generated  and  „  diffolved  by  caufes 
little  known  to  us  :  but  whatever  thefe 
folar  fpots  are,  it  is  certain  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  caufes  very  inconftant  and  ir¬ 
regular  ;  for  Scheiner  fays  he  frequently 
faw  fifty  at  once,  but  for  twenty  years 
after  fcarce  any  appeared.  And  in  this 
century  the  fpots  were  very  frequent  and 
numerous  till  the  year  1741,  when,  for 
three  years  iucceffively,  very  few  appear¬ 
ed  ;  and  now,  fince  the  year  1744,  they 
have  again  appeared  as  ufual. 

Thefe  macula  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
fun  ;  they  have  been  obferved  in  all  the 
planets.  Thus  Venus  was  obferved  to 
have  feveral  by  fignior  Bianchini,  in  the 
year  171 6.  As  in  Venus,  fo  ia  Mars 
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both  dark  and  brig;  t  fpots  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  fir  ft  by  Galileo,  and  afterwards 
by  Caffini,  &c.  Jupiter  has  had  his 
fpots  obfervable  ever  fince  the  invention 
and  ufe  of  large  telefcopes.  Saturn,  by 
reafon  of  his  great  difiance  on  one  hand, 
and  Mercury,  by  reafon  of  his  fmallnefs 
and  vicinity  to  the  fun  on  the  other,  have 
not  as  yet  had  ?ny  Ipots  discovered  on 
their  iurf'acts,  and  confequcntly  nothing 
in  relation  to  their  diurnal  motions  and 
inclinations  of  their  axis  to  the  planes  of 
their  orbits  can  be  known,  which  circurn- 
ltances  are  determined  in  all  the  other 
planets,  as  well  as  in  the  fun,  by  means 
of  thefe  maculae. 

The  fpots,  or  maculae,  obfervable  on 
the  moon’s  furface,  feem  to  be  only  ca¬ 
vities  or  large  caverns,  on  which  the  fun 
fhining  very  obliquely,  and  touching  only 
their  upper  edge  with  his  light,  the  deeper 
places  remain  without  light;  but  as  the 
fun  riles  higher  upon  them,  they  receive 
more  light,  and  the  ihadow'  or  dark  parts 
grow  fmaller  and  (hotter,  till  the  fun 
comes  at  laft  to  ihine  di, redly  upon  them, 
and  then  the  whole  cavity  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  :  but  the  dark,  d'ufky  fpots,  which 
continue  always  the  fame,  are  fappofed 
to  proceed  from  a  kind  of  matter  or  foil 
which  refledts  Ids  light  than  that  of  the 
other  regions.  See  Moon- 

MADDER,  in  commerce,  is  one  of 
the  afperifolious  ftellated  plan's,  or  of 
thole  which  have  rough  narrow  leaves  fet 
in  form  of  a  ftar  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks. 
The  root,  which  is  the  only  part  made 
ufe  of,  is  long,  (lender,  of  a  red  colour 
both  on  theoutfide  and  within,  excepting 
a  w'hitifii  pith,  which  runs  along  the 
middle. 

This  plant  was  formerly  cultivated 
among  us  in  quantity  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dyers,  who  for  fome  time  paft  have  been 
fupplied  from  Holland  and  Zealand  :  its 
culture  is  now  again  fet  on  foot  in  this 
kingdom,  under  the  laudable  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  public  fociety.  There  are  lome 
exotic  plants,  which  degenerate  in  our 
climate,  as  alkanet  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  madder,  that  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land  being  equal  to  the  beft  that  is 
brought  from  abroad. 

The  method  of  cultivating  this  ufeful 
plant,  as  pradlifed  by  the  Dutch,  is  as 
follows. 

In  autumn  they  plow  the  land,  where 
they  intend  to  plant  madder  in  the  fpring, 
and  lay  it  in  high  ridges,  that  rhe  froft 
may  mellow  it  ;  in  March  they  plow' it 
again ;  and  at  this  leafon  they  work  it 
O  2,  very 
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very  deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges  eighteen 
inches  al'under,  and  about  a  foot  high  ; 
then  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when 
the  madder  will  begin  to  Shoot  out  of  the7 
ground,  they  open  the  earth  about  their 
old  roots,  and  takeoff  ail  th  ,  fide-fhoots, 
which  extend  themfdves  horizontally, 
juft  under  the  Surface  of  the  ground,  pre¬ 
serving  as  much  root  to  them  as  poffible  : 
thefe  they  t  ran  ip  lent  immediately  upon 
the  tops  of  the  new  ridges,  at  about  a 
foot  apart,  obferving  always  to  do  thh 
when  there  are  fome  (bowers,  becaufe 
then  the  plants  will  take  root  in  a  few 
days,  and  will  require  no  water 

When  the  plants  ate  growing,  they 
carefully  keep  the  ground  hoed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  weeds  from  coming  up  between 
them  ;  for  if  they  are  (mothered  by  weeds, 
efpeciallv  when  young,  it  will  either  de- 
ftroy  or  weaken  them  fo  much,  that  they 
ie idem  do  well  after.  In  thefe  ridges 
they  let  the  plants  remain  two  feaions, 
during  which  time  they  keep  the  ground 
very  clean  ;  and  at  Michaelmas,  when  the 
tops  of  the  plants  are  decayed,  they  take 
up  the  roots  and  dry  them  for  bale. 

This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  their  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  this  plant;  to  which 
I  win  Subjoin  a  few  observations  of  my 
own  which  I  have  fince  made 'upon  the 
culture  of  madder  in  England.  And, 
fsrft,  I  find  there  is  no  necefiity  of  laying 
the  ground  up  in  ridges,  in  England,  as 
is  p  raft  i  fed  by  the  Dutch,  especially  in 
dry  land,  becaufe  the  places  where  i  law 
it,  were  very  wet  land,  which  is  often 
Boated  in  winter;  fo  that,  if^the  plants 
were  not  elevated  upon  ridges,  their  roots 
would  rot  in  winter.  Secondly,  they 
Should  be  planted  at  a  greater  distance  in 
England  ;  the  rows  Should  be  at  leaf!  three 
feet  distant,  and  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows  :  for  as  they 
extend  themfelves  pretty  far  under 
ground,  fo  where  they  arc  planted  too 
near,  their  roots  will  not  have  room  to 
grow.  And  thirdly,  1  find,  that  if  all 
the  horizontal  roots  are  destroyed  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  are  produced,  it 
will  caufe  the  large  downright  roots  to  be 
much  bigger,  in  which  the  goodnefs  of 
this  commodity  chiefly  confifts  :  for  if 
the  upper  roots  are  fullered  to  remain, 
they  will  draw  qff  the  principal  nouriih- 
ment  from  the  downright  roots,  as  I  have 
experienced  ;  for  I  planted  a  few  roots 
upon  the  fame  foil  and  Situation,  which 
were  of  equal  Strength,  and  rooted  equally 
well  :  half  of  thefe  I  hoed  round,  and 
cut  oh  the  horizontal  roots,  and  the  other 
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half  I  permitted  the  horizontal  roots  to 
remain  on  ;  and  when  l  took  them  all 
up,  thole  which  I  had  hoed  about,  and 
kept  clear  from  horizontal  roots,  were 
almoff  as  large  again  as  the  other,  and. 
the  roots  were  double  the  weight.;  which 
plainly  proves  it  necefiary  to  cut  ofi  thofe 
Superfluous  roots  :  fo  that  where  this  plant 
is  cultivated  in  quantity,  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  to  uie  the  hoeing-plough, 
to  Stir  the  ground,  and  deSlroy  the  weeds  ; 
for  with  this  instrument  a  large  quantity 
Of  ground  may  be  kept  clean  at  a  fmall 
expence ;  and  as  this  will  Stir  the  ground 
much  deeper  than  a  common  hoe,  it  will 
cut  the  fupcrficial  roots,  and  thereby  im¬ 
prove  the  principal  roots. 

The  crop  of  madder  Should  lie  drifted 
into  frefhiand;  for  the  ground  which 
has  had  one  crop,  will  not  be  fit  to 
receive  another  in  Ieis  than  four  years  ; 
during  which  time  any  other  annual  crop 
may  be  cultivated  on  the  land.  Miller, 

When  the  madder  roots  are  arrived  at 
perfection,  they  are  taken  up,  well  dried, 
and  then  reduced  to  powder  by  a  mi!!. 

Madder  root  gives  out  its  colour  both 
to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit  :  the  watery 
tincture  is  of  a  dark  dull  red,  the  flpiritu- 
ous  of  a  dec-p  bright  one.  Taken  inter¬ 
nally  it  tinges  the  urine  red.  In  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Tranfaftions,  and  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  French  Academy,  there  are 
accounts  of  its  producing  a  like  effect 
upon  the  bones  of  animals,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  w  ith  their  food  :  ail  the 
•bones,  particularly  the  more  folid  ones, 
were  changed,  both  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally  to  a  deep  red,  but  ru  it  her  the  earti-? 
lag! nous  or  flefhy  parts  Suffered  any  alter¬ 
ation.  Some  of  thefe  bones,  macerated 
in  water  for  many  weeks  together,  and 
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afterwards  ftceped  and  boiled  in  Spirit  of 
wine,  loll  nothing  of  their  colour,  nor 
communicated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors. 
Madder  imparts  to  woollen  cloth,  pre¬ 
pared  with  alum  and  tartar,  a  very  dm> 
able,  though  not  a  very  beautiful  red  dye. 
As  it  is  the  chcapeft  of  all  the  red  drugs 
that  give  a  durable  colour,  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  or¬ 
dinary  fluffs.  Sometimes  its  dye  is 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  Brazil 
wood,  and  fometimes  it  is  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  dearer  reds,  as  co¬ 
chineal,  for  demi-fcarlets  and  demi-cripi- 
fons. 

The  charge  e reeling  a  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing,  and  a  mill  for  pulverizing  the  mad¬ 
der  roots,  induced  Mr.  D^mbourney  to 
try  How7  far  the  green  root  would  anfwer 

the 
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the  purpofes  of  dyeing  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  preparation.  “  I  therefore,  fays  this 
ingenious  gentleman,  wafhed  them  well, 
that  no  earth  might  remain  upon  them  : 
hut  having  myfelf  experienced  that,  as 
Mr.  Du  Hamel  obferves,  this  root  lofes 
feven  eights  of  its  weight  when  it  is  dried 
fufficientJy  to  be  reduced  into  powder,  I 
judged  that  I  muff  proportion  my  quan¬ 
tity  accordingly.  I  therefore  put  into  a 
quantity  of  liquor  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  pound  of  powdered  madder, 
eight  pounds  of  frefh  roots  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  with  this  l  dyed  fome  cot¬ 
ton,  in  the  ufual  way.  When  the  dyeing 
was  nnifhedj  I  found  that  the  liquor 
was  (fill  over-charged,  though  the  cotton 
had  imbibed  fo  deep  a  dye  as  to  require 
two  boilings  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
ufual  colour  :  upon  which  I  repeated  the 
experiment  with  fix  pounds,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  four  pounds,  and  I  found 
that  this  laft  proportion  of  undried  roots 
is  that  which  gives  a  colour  equal  to  what 
is  extracted  from  a  pound  of  dried  and 
powdered  madder.  One  half  of  the 
quantity  of  roots  commonly  tiled  mv.v 
therefore  be  faved  by  dyeing  with  them 
when  they  are  frefh  dug  :  but  tho’  this  is 
a  great  faring,  it  is  not  the  only  one. 

“  r.  There  is  no  need  to  build  kilns 
or  fheds  for  drying  the  roots  in  change¬ 
able  weather. 

“  z.  One  is  exempted  from  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  a  too  hafiy  or  too  flow 
drying,  either  of  which  is  equally  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  quality  of  the  madder. 

“  3.  The  wafte  occafioned  by  the 
peeling,  garbling,  winnowing,  See.  of 
the  roots,  in  the  doing  of  which  many  if 
not  all  of  the  fmall  ones,  that  are  not  for 
example  thicker  than  draws,  are  fepa- 
lated  with  the  rsfufe  parts,  and  thereby 
generally  loll,  is  hereby  faved. 

“  4.  The  expence  of  grinding  is  faved, 
together  with  the  wafte  and  fraud  which 
may  be  committed  at  the  mill  ;  and 
likewife  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  till 
the  mill  is  at  liberty,  which  is  of  no  fmall 
confequence  in  places  where  there  are  not 
mills  appropriated  to  the  grinding  of 
madder  only. 

“  5.  Lallly,  the  roots  thusufed  do  not 
evaporate  or  ferment,  as  the  powdered 
madder  always  does  if  it  be  not  ipeedily 
uled. 

“  All  thefe  advantages  put  together 
may  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  laving  of 
live  eights  in  the  quantity.  The  planter 
who  knows  how  to  dye  may  reap  the  be¬ 
nefit  qf  them  the  moment  that  his  roots 
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are  large  enough  to  be  taken  up  :  the 
dyers  by  trade  will  by  degrees  be  fenfible 
of  the  advantage,  and  fliare  the  profit 
with  the  planter,  when  the  madder 
grounds  are  near  them  :  they  will  even 
find  themfelves  under  a  neceility  of  fo 
doing  whenever  this  method  fhali  become 
general,  and  this  will  be  the  means  of 
rendering  it  Inch  ;  for  as  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  time  to  be  waited  for  in  order  to 
the  madder’s  acquiring  maturity,  after 
it  has  been  planted  eighteen  months  ; 
the  hufbandrnan  who  carries  a  parcel  of 
frefh  roots  to  market  will  be.  lure  of  fell¬ 
ing  them  in  that  flate,  and  the  dyer  may 
buy  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  he  wants ;  or  he  may  agree  with 
the  planter  for  fueh  and  fuch  quantities 
to  be  delivered  to  him  at  fuch  and  fuch 
times. — 1  have  moreover  experienced  that 
thefe  roots  may  be  kept  fiefh  during  fe- 
veral  months,  by  laying  them  in  a  hole 
three  feet  deep,  in  alternate  layers  of 
roots  and  of  earth.” 

MADNESS,  Maria,  a  moll:  dreadful 
kind  of  delirium  without  a  fever.  Me¬ 
lancholy  and  madnefs  are  difeafes  nearly 
allied;  for  they  have  both  the  fame  ori¬ 
gin,  that  is,  an  exceffive  congclfion  of 
blood  in  the  brain  :  they  only  differ  in 
degree,  and  with  relpeft  to  the  time  of 
invaflon  ;  melancholy  being  the  primary 
dileafe,  of  which  madnefs  is  the  aug¬ 
mentation.  Both  thefe  disorders  fuppofe 
a  weaknefs  of  the  brain,  which  mav  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition  ; 
from  violent  diforders  of  the  mind,  efpe- 
cially  long  continued  grief,  anxiety, 
dread,  and  terror ;  from  clofe  fludy  and 
intenfe  application  of  mind  to  one  fub_- 
ie<ft ;  from  narcotic  and  Ifupifying  medi¬ 
cines  ;  from  previous  difeafes,  efpeciaily 
acute  fevers ;  from  a  fuppreffion  -of  hae¬ 
morrhages,  and  omitting  cufromary 
bleeding;  from  exceffive  cold,  efpeciaily 
of  the  lower  parts,  which  forces  the 
blood  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  brain; 
and  from  violent  anger,  which  will 
change  melancholy  into  madnefs.  It  is 
evident  that  the  blood  of  maniac  patients 
is  black,  and  hotter  than  in  the  natural' 
flate ;  that  the  ferum  leparates  more 
flowly  and  in  a  lefs  quantity  than  in 
healthy  perfons  ;  and  that  the  excrements 
are  hard,  of  a  dark  red  or  greyifh  colour, 
and  the  urine  light  and  thin.  The  ante¬ 
cedent  figns  of  madnefs  are,  a  rednefs 
and  fuffuiion  of  the  eyes  with  blood,  a 
tremulous  and  inconflant  vibration  of  the 
eye-lids,  a  change  of  difpofition  and  be¬ 
haviour;  fupercilious  looks,  a  haughty 
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carnage,  difdainful  exprefHons,  a  grind¬ 
ing  of  th  e  fee th,  and  unaccountable  malice 
to  particular  peribus  :  pifo  little,  deep,  a 
violent  headach,  quicknefe  of  hearing,, 
incredible  flrength,  inlenfibiiity.  of  cold, 
and  in  women,  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  breads,  in  the  increale  of  this  dif- 
order.  IDifeafics  of  the  mind,  have  fome  - 
thing  in  them  fo  different  from  other  dif- 
drders,  that  they  fometimes  remit  for  a 
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long  time,  but  return  at  certain  periods, 
efptcidliy  about  the  ibihices.  It  may 
Hfcewile  be  ooferved,  that  the  raving  fits 
of  mad  people,  which  keep  the  lunar 
periods,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
epileptic  lymproms.  This  dlicafe,  when 
it  is  primary  or  idiopathic,  is  worfe  thbn 
the  fymptomatic,  that  accompanies  the 
hy  fieri  c  or  hypochondriac  paflloii  ;  which 
is  cufily  cured,  as  is  that  alio  which  fuc- 
ceeds  "intermitting  fevers,  a  fbpprelfion 
of  the  mends,  oi'  the  lochia,  of  the  hae¬ 
morrhoids,  or  which  is  occafioned  by  nar¬ 
cotics.  When  the  paroxylkts  are  flight  < 
in  the  idiopathic  kind,  the  cure  is  not 
very  difficult  ;  but  if  it  is  inveterate,  and 
Las  but  Inert  remidions,  it  is  almofir  in¬ 
curable.  Sometimes  this  difeafe  termi¬ 
nates  by  critical  excretions  of  blood  from 
ihe  note,  uterus,  or  anus  ;  fome  times 
hian Loras  and  dyienterics  will  terminate 
there  cl  borders  ;  and  pufiules,  ulcers, 
aiytl  tne  itch  have  ado  clone  the  lame.  As 
to  the  cure,  bleeding  is  the  moft  erfica- 
clous  of  ail  remedies  ;  and  here  there  is 
a  redundance  ox  thick  grumous  blood, 
a  vein  is  fir  It  to  be  opened  in  the  foot, 
a  few  days  after  in  the  arm  ;  then  in  the 
jugular  vein,  or  one  in  the  noftrils  with 
a  draw. ;  and  lad  of  ail  the  frontal  vein, 
with  a  blunt  lancet,  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  pericranium.  Tepid  baths  made  of 
rain  or  river  water  are  alfo  convenient ; 
and  before  the  patient ’enters  the  bath, 
he  fhould  have  cold  water  poured  on  his 
head.  Purgatives  are  likewile  ufefui ; 
but  the  lenient  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dralVic ;  thus,  manna,  caffia,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  tartar  vitnoiate,  are 
moil  convenient,  when  the  difeafe,  arifes 
from  the  hypochondriac  pafllon,  a  ft  agna¬ 
tion  of  blood  in  the  intelrines,  or  in  the 
rami  neat  ions  of  the  vena  portse,  especially 
when  taken  in  decoctions  and  infufibns 
at  repeated  intervals,  io  as  to  one  rate  in 
ah  alterative  manner.  home  kinds  of 
mineral  waters  arc  alio  highly  efficacious 
in  melancholy  and .  madnefs  :  but  no¬ 
thing  is.  better  for  removing  the  caufe  of 
the'fe  dtforders,  than  depurated  mercury. 
Particular  medicines  among  vegetables. 
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are  balm',  hetony,  vervain,  brook-lime, 
huge ,  worm-blond,  flowers  of  St.  John’s 
wort,  of  the.  lime-tree,  and  camphire  : 
from  animals’,  afs’s  blood  :  among  mine¬ 
rals,  Heel,  cinnabar,  fugar  of  lead,  and 
the  calx  and  tinct  ure  of  liivvr  Heilman 
is  of  opinion,  that  nothing  better  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  fpecidc  in  thefe  dil- 
caffis  than  motion  and  exercife,  when 
dulv  proportioned  to  the  Strength  of  the 
body.  Sedative  medicines  are  good,  but 
not  opiates  and  narcotics,  for  thefe  in¬ 
duce  ftupidit y  and  folly  :  thole  that  are 
good  in  an  epilepiy  will  be  here  benefi¬ 
cial,  finch  as  amor,  (havings  of  hartf- 
horn,  the  roots  and  feeds  of  piony,  anii- 
cpil.ptic  powders,  the  vah/ian,  root, 
flowers  of  the  inly  of  the  valley,  and  of 
the  lime-tree.  Boerhaave  lays,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  remedy  for  raving  madnefs  is  dip¬ 
ping  in  the  lea,  and  keeping  the  patient 
there  as  long  as  he  can  bear  it.  As  a 
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high  degree  'of  the  itch  has  terminated 
thcle  dilorders,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
hlpes  in  the  back  ;  but  Milters,  contrary 
to  Shaw’s  opinion,  are  prejudicial  ;  for 
by  Simulating  the  nervous  membranes 
and  the  dura  mater,  they  increale  the 
fpafmodic  firifture,  and  the  motion ’of  the 
grols  and  bilious  blood  through  the  head 
and  the  ether  parts  of  the  body.  As  to 
diet,  the  patient  fhould  carefully  abftain 
from  fait  and  frnoked  fleih,  whether  beef 
or  pork  ;  from  fhell-fifh  ;  from  fifir  of 
a  heavy  and  noxious  quality  ;  from  ali¬ 
ments  prepared  with  onions  and  garlic  : 
all  which  generate  a  thick  blood,  fie  fhculd 
in  general  eat  no  more  than  is  fufiicient 
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to  (import  nature.  Small  beer,  or  cold 
pure  water,  are  the  beft  drink  ;  but  fweet 
and  llrong  wines  are  highly  prejudicial, 
as  is  alio  exceffive  fmoking'  tobacco. 
Change  of  air  and  travelling  may  be  be¬ 
neficial. 

For  the  madnefs  proceeding  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  fee  HydrcphuLia. 

MaDREPORA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  lubmarine  plants,  of  a  Itony  hardnefs, 
but  fomewhat  approaching  to  the  form  of 
other  vegetables.  It  is  com  poled  of  a 
mala  Item,  and  fubdivided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  branches,  which  are  full  of  holes 
or  pores,  in  a  radiated  form. 

MADRIGAL,  a  fit  or  t  amorous  poem, 
eo'finpofed  of  a  number  of  free  and  une¬ 
qual  verges,  neither  confined  to  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  fon net,  nor  to  the  point  of  an 
epigram,  but  only  confiding  of  fome  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  thought,  exprefled  with 
a  beautiful,  noble,  and  elegant  fimpli- 
city.  The  madrigal  is  ulually  confidered 
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as  the  fhorteft  of  all  the  leffer  kinds  of 
poetry,  except  the  epigram  :  it  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  fewer  verfes  than  either  the  fonnet 
or  the  roundelay;  no  other  rule  is  re¬ 
garded  in  mingling  the  rhimes,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  verfe,  but  the  fancy 
and  convenience  of  the  author  :  how¬ 
ever,  this  poem  allows  of  lefs  licence  than 
many  others,  both  with  refpetft  to  rhime, 
meafure,  and  delicacy  of  expreffion. 

*  MAECENAS  (Caius  Cilnius) 
the  favourite  of  Auguftus,  arid  the  pro¬ 
testor  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
was  defeended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Tufcany;  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
eafe  and  pleafure,  and  yet  when  affairs 
required  it,  applied  to  bufinefs  with  fur- 
prizing  wifdom  and  activity.  Auguftus 
had  no  favourite  who  was  dearer,  or  more 
agreeable  to  him.  Seneca  lays,  that  Mae¬ 
cenas  s  fly le  might  have  been  given  as  a 
model  of  eloquence,  if  his  good  fortune 
had  not  rendered  it  too  foft  and  effemi¬ 
nate.  It  is  laid,  that  when  Auguftus 
was  one  day  diftributing  juftiee,  and  hav¬ 
ing  already  condemned  a  great  number 
of  crimina's,  Maecenas  not  being  able  to 
approach  him,  threw  his  tablets  at  him, 
on  which  thefe  words  were  written  with 
his  own  hand:  “  Rife  thou  executioner, 
“  and  be  gone.”  At  which  liberty  Au¬ 
gufius  was  not  offended,  but  immediately 
left  the  place.  Maecenas  zealouily  pro¬ 
tected  the  poets,  particularly  Virgil  and 
Horace,  whom  he  placed  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  dedicated 
his  Georgies  to  him,  and  the  other  his 
Odes.  .  i  his  protection  of  the  learned, 
has  chiefly  immortalized  his  name,  and 
caufed  that  of  Maecenas  to  be  given 
to  the  patrons  of  men  of  letters.  He 
was  contented  with  the  rank  of  a  knight, 
and  would  not  be  raifed  to  a  higher  degree 
of  honour.  He  died  eight  years  before 
the  Chriftian  arra,  after  having  compofied 
feveral  works,  which  are  now  loft. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  flores 
are  kept  of  arms,  ammunition,  provi- 
fioras,  Sec. 

MAGAZINE  ef  a  Ship  of  War ,  a  fmall 
ftore-houfe  in  the  after  or  fore-part  of  a 
fhip’s  hold,  where  the  gun-powder  is 
flowed,  and  filled  into  cartridges,  bombs, 
grenadoes,  &c.  by  the  gunner  and  his 
mates,  ready  for  engagement. 

MAGAZINE,  a  name  given  to  feve¬ 
ral  periodical  pamphlets,  jnoft  of  which 
are  publilhed  the  firft  of  every  month. 
The  word  Magazine,  in  French,  fignifies 
a  warehoufe  or  repofitory  for  a  variety  of 
articles;  whence  tire  term  is  applied  to 
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thefe  monthly  publications,  from  their 
great  variety  of  mifcelianeotis  articles, 
unconnected  with  each  other. 

MAGDALEN,  or  Nuns  of  S\  Mar- 
Salen ,  an  order  of  religious  >in  the  Romifh 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magda¬ 
len,  and  fometimes  called  MagdaUnette's. 
Thefe  chiefly  confift  of  courtezans,  who 
quitting  their  profeffion,  devote  the  reft 
of  their  lives  to  repentance  and  mortifica¬ 
tion. 

MAGI,  or  MAGTANS,  an  ancient 
religions  fe<ft  in  Perfia,  and  other  Eaftern 
countries,  who  maintained,  that  there 
were  two  principles,  the  one  the  caufe  of 
all  good,  the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil  ; 
and  abominating  the  adoration  of  images, 
worfhipped  God  only  by  five,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  brightefl  and  mod  . 
glorious  iymbol  of  Oromafdes,  or  the 
good  god,  as  darknefs  is  the  frueft  fym- 
bol  of  Arimanius,  or  the  evil  god.  This 
religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroafter,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  one  fupreme 
independent  Being,  and  under  him  two 
principles  or  angels,  one  the  angel  of 
goodnefs  and  light,  and  the  other  of  evil 
and  darknefs:  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
ftruggle  between  them,  which  (hall  laft 
to  the  end  of  the  world. ;  that  then  the 
angel  of  darknefs  and  his  difciples  fhall 
go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they 
fhall  be  punifhed  in  everlafting  darknefs  ; 
and  the  angel  of  light  find  his  difciples 
fhall  alfo  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  [hail  be  r  warded  in  everlaft¬ 
ing  light.  The  priefts  of  the  Magi  were 
the  molt  fidlfiil  mathematicians  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, 
info  much  that  a  learned  man  and  a  Ma- 
gian  became  equivalent  terms. 

This  feeft  ftiil  fubfifts  in  Perfia  under 
the  denomination  of  Gaurs,  where  they 
watch  the  facred  fire  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  never  buffer  it  to  he  extin- 
guifhed. 

MAGIC  originally  fignified  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  more  fublime  parts  of 
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philofophy ;  ’but  as  the  Magi  likewife 
profefied  aftrology',  divination,  and  fof- 
cery,  the  term  Magic  became  odious,  be¬ 
ing  ufed  to  fignily  an  unlawful  diaboli¬ 
cal  kind  of  feience,  acquired  by  the  a(rI fi¬ 
ance,  of  the  devil  and  departed  fouls. 

Natural  magic  is  only  the  application 
of  natural  philofophy  to  the  production 
of  furprifing,  but  yet  natural  dfefts. 
MAGIC  LANTERN,  in  optics.  See 

u  an  tern. 

MAGIC  SQUARE,  a  fquare  figure 
formed  of  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithme¬ 
tical 
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tical  progreflion,  difpofed  into  fiucn  pa¬ 
rallel  and  equal  ranks,  as  that  the  Aims 
of  each  row,  as  well  diagonally  as  late¬ 
rally,  fhall  be  equal. 

M AGISTER Y,  in  chemiftry,  com¬ 
monly  denotes  a  white  powder,  prepared 
of  certain  fubftances  by  precipitation 
Thefe  fub fiances  are  either  of  the  mineral 
kind,  as  earth,  Aones,  <&c.  or  vegetables, 
as  herbs,  ratlins,  ike.  or  animals,  as 
bones,  horns-,  and  cnaftaceows  parts. 

M  AGISTERY  of  Bifmutb  is  made  by 
difTolvjng  bifmuth  in  fpiri-t  of  nitre,  and 
pouring  on  it  fait  water,  which  precipi¬ 
tates  the  magiftery  to  the  bottom. 

M AGISTERY  of  Lend  is  made  by 
diflolving  faccharum  fa  turn!  in  diftilled 
vinegar,  and'  then  precipitating  it  with 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

M AGISTERY  of  Refills,  or  re fi irons 
extrafls  of  icammony,  jalap,  &c.  are 
made  by  diflolving  the  matter  in  fp'irk  of 
wine,  and  precipitating  it  with  water. 

MAGISTRATE,  a  juftice  of  the 
peace,  or  any  public  officer,  to  whom  the 
executive  power  of  the  law  is  committed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part. 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  the  great  char¬ 
ter  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  the 
balls  of  our  laws  and  privileges.  This 
charter  may  be  laid  to  derive  its  origin 
from  king  Edward  the  Confeftor,  who 
granted  .feveral  privileges  to  the  church 
and  Hate,  by  charter :  thefe  were  alfo 
granted  and  confirmed  by  king  Henry  I. 
by  a  celebrated  great  charter,  now  loft ; 
but  which  was  confirmed  or  re-en added 
by  king  Henry  II-  and  king  John.  Hen- 
ry  Ilf.  the  fueceflor  of  this  lafit  prince, 
after  having  caufed  twelve  men  to  make 
enquiry  into  the  liberties  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  granted  a  new  char¬ 
ter,  which  was  the  fame  as  the  prefent 
Magna  Charta  :  this  he  feveral  times 
confirmed,  and  as  often  broke;  till  in 
the  thirty -feventh  year  of  his'reign,  he 
went  W ef  1  rn i n Ae r-h a  1 1 ,  and  there,  in 
tlie  prefence  of  the  nobility  and  bifhops, 
who  held  lighted  candles  in  their  hands, 
Magna,  Charta  was  read,  the  king  all  the 
while  holding  his  hand  to  his  breaA,  and 
at  la(l  folemnlv  1  wearing  faithfully  and 
inviolably  to  obterve  all  the  things  therein 
contained,  ike.  then  the  bifhops  extin- 
gllilhing  the  candles,  and  throwing  them 
on  the  ground,  they  all  cried  out,  “Thus 
“  ht  him  be  ext  in  gui  fhed,  and  Aink  in 
“  hell,  who  violates  this  charter.”  It 
is  obfenvd,  not  with  Aanding  the  folem- 
mty  of  this  confirmation,  king  Henry,  tlie 
Vcty  next  y^ar,  again  invaded  the  rights 
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of  his  people,  till  the  barons  entered  infer 
a  war  again  A  him,  when,  after  various 
fuccefs,  he  confirmed  this  charter,  and 
the  charter  of  the  fo: eft,  in  the  fifty-fe- 
cond  year  of  his  reign  This  excellent 
charter,  fo  equitable  and  beneficial  to  the 
fubjeft,  is  the  mofl  ancient  written  law 
in  the  kingdom  :  by  the  115th  Edw.  I.  it 
is  ordained,  that  it  fhall  be  taken  as  the 
common  law;  and  by  the  43  Edw.  III. 
all  ftatufes  made  again  ft  it  are  declared 
to  be  void. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA,  ip  the  materia 
medica,  a  fine  white  earth,  foluble  rea¬ 
dily  in  all  acids,  the  vitriolic  as  well  as 
the  others,  into  a  bitter  purge  Ave  liquor  ; 
and  not  convertible  by  fire  into  quick¬ 
lime.  This  earth  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  naturally  pure  or  in  a  feparate 
flate  :  it  was  feveral  years  a  celebrated 
Acret  in  the  hands  of  fome  particular  per- 
fons  abroad,  till  its  preparation  was 
made  public  by  Lancifi  in  the  year  1 717, 
and  afterwards  by  Hoffman  in  1712.  It 
was  then  extracted  from  the  mother-lev, 
or  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
crystallization  of  rough  nitre  ;  either  by 
precipitation  with  a  folution  of  fixed  al- 
caline  fait,  or  by  evaporating  the  liquor, 
and  calcining  the  dry  reficluum,  fo  as  to 
diflipate  the  acids,  by  which  the  earth 
had  been  made  diftoluble. 

The,  true  magnefta  is  obtained  in  great 
purity  from  a  filtered  folution  of  fat  ca- 
tharticus  amarus ;  by  adding  a  filtered 
folution  of  any  alcaline  fait,  till  a  frefft 
addition  produces  no  further  milkinefs. 
The  white  earth,  which  precipitates,  is 
to  be  walked  by  repeated  affufions  of  hot 
as  well  as  cold  water,  and  then  dried  for 
ufs.  - 

The  magnefta  is  recommended  by  Hoff¬ 
man  as  an  ufefui  anti-acid,  a  fafe  and  in- 
offenhve  laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or 
two,  and  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic, 
when  given  in  fmalier  dofes,  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
of  late  come  into  great  efteern  among  us, 
particularly  in  heart -burns,  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  or  removing  the  many  diforders 
which  children  are  thrown  into  from  a 
redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firft 
palfages.  It  is  preferred,  on  account  of 
its  laxative  quality,  to  the  te filaceous  and- 
other  abforbent  earths,  which,  unlefs 
gentle  purgatives  are  given  occafionally 
to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
body,  and  occafion  a  coftivends  very  de~  . 
trimental  to  infants.  It  muft  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  not  the  magnefta  ilfeif 
which  proves  laxative,  but  the  faline 
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compound  refulting  from  its  coalition 
with  acids  :  if  there  are  no  acid  juices  in 
the  domach  to  diifolve  it,  it  has  no  fen- 
fible  operation,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  may 
be  rendered  purgative  by  drinking  any 
kind  of  acidulous  liquors  after  it.  All  the 
other  known  foiuble  earths  yield  with 
acids,  not  purgative,  but  more  or  lefs 
adringent-  compounds. 

MAGNET,  Magnet,  loaddone,  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  a  very  rich  iron  ore,  found 
in  large  detached  mades,  of  a  dulky  iron 
grey,  often  tinged  with  brownifh  or  red- 
difii,  and  when  broken  appearing  fome- 
thing  like  the  common  emery,  but  lefs 
fparkling.  It  is  very  heavy,  confidera- 
ably  hard,  of  a  perfectly  irregular  and 
uneven  furface,  and  of  a  firm  druCture, 
but  ufually  with  fome  porous  irregulari¬ 
ties  within.  It  is  found  in  England, 
and  all  other  places  where  there  are  iron 
mines. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  city  in 
Lydia,  called  Magnefia,  where  this  (tone 
was  find  found. 

This  famous  done  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  but  fcarce  any  other  pro¬ 
perty  of  it  than  that  of  its  attracting 
iron,  as  we  may  fee  in  Pliny,  b.  36. 
c.  1 6.  However,  it  appears  that  they 
knew  fomething  of  its  communicating 
virtue,  particularly  Plato,  when  de- 
fcribing  that  famous  chain  of  iron  rinp\s 
put  together,  the  fird  of  which  was  held 
by  a  magnet ;  and  Lucretius  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  magnetic  quality  opera¬ 
ting  through  the  hardeft  bodies. 

But  we  do  not  fee  by  any  padage  in 
their  writings  that  they  knew  any  thing 
of  the  directive  virtue  of  the  loadftone  : 
and  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
time  this  difeovery  was  fird  made,  as  al¬ 
io  when  it  was  applied  to  the  ufe  of  navi¬ 
gation.  It  however  appears  that  this 
difeovery  was  made  before  the  year  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  primary  properties  of  the  load- 
done  are  the  following  :  1  Every  load- 
done  has  two  points,  called  poles,  which 
emit  the  magnetic  virtue.  2.  One  of 
thefe  poles  attracts,  the  other  repels  iron, 
but  no  other  body.  3.  This  virtue,  be¬ 
ing  the  third fpecies'of  attraction,  is  com¬ 
municated  to  iron  very  copioully  by  the 
touch,  which  renders  it  drongly  magne¬ 
tic.  4.  A  piece  of  iron  fo  touched  by  the 
load  done,  and  nicely  fufpended  on  a 
fharp  point,  will  be  determined  to  fettle 
itfelf  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
louth.  5.  The  end  of  the  needle  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  fouth  pole  of  the  done  will 
Vox.,  1  IT, 
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point  northward;  and  the  contrary. 
Needles  touched  by  the  done  will  dip  be¬ 
low  the  horizon,  or  be  directed  on  the 
touched  part  to  a  point  within  the 
earth’s  furface  :  this  is  called  the  dipping 
needle.  7,  This  virtue  may  dlfo  be  com¬ 
municated  to  iron  by  a  drong  attrition  all 
one  way.  8.  Iron  rods  or  bars  acquire  a 
magnetic  virtue  by  danding  long  in  one 
pofition.  9.  Fire  totally  dedroys  this 
virtue,  by  making  the  done  or  iron  red 
hot.  10.  This  power  is  exerted  fenfibly 
to  the  didance  of  feveral  feet.  11.  It  is 
fenfibly  continued  through  the  fubdanc® 
of  feveral  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of 
iron.  i2.  It  pervades  the  pores  of  the 
harded  body.  And,  13.  Equally  attracts 
the  iron  in  vacuo  as  in  open  air  Thefe, 
and  many  more,  are  the  properties  of  a 
body,  not  more  wonderful  than  ufeful  to 
mankind.  See  the  articles  Pole,  Needle , 
Variation ,  &c. 

There  is  a  very  curious  method  of  ren¬ 
dering  vifible  the  directions  which  thcr 
magnetic  effluvia  take  in  going  out  of  the 
done  :  thus,  let  A  B,  CD,  (plate  XXX. 
fig.  r.)  be  the  poles  of  the  done;  about 
every  fide  gently  drew  fome  deel-filings 
on  a  fheet  of  white  paper;  thefe  final l 
particles  will  be  affeCted  by  the  effluvia  of 
the  done,  and  fo  pofited  as  to  Ihow  the 
courfe  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  par¬ 
ticles  on  every  part  :  thus,  in  the  middle 
of  each  pole,,  between  A  B,  and  C  D,  it. 
appears  to  go  nearly  draight  on  ;  towards 
the  fides  it  proceeds  in  jines  more  and 
more  curved,  till  at  lad  the  curved  lines 
from  both  poles  meeting  and  coinciding, 
form  numberlefs  curves  on  each  fide, 
nearly  of  a  circular  figure,  as  reprefented 
in  the  diagram.  This  feems  to  (hew  that 
the  magnetic  virtue  emitted  from  each 
pole,  circulates  to,  and  enters  the  other. 

The  caufe  of  the  variation  of  the  needle 
has  remained  hitherto  without  any  de¬ 
mon  ftrative  difeovery ;  yet  fince  its  de¬ 
clination,  and  inclination,  or  dipping, 
(fee  Dipping  Needle ,)  do  both  of  them  raa- 
nifedly  indicate  the  caufe  to  be  fome^ 
where  in  the  earth,  it  has  given  occafion 
to  philofophy  to  frame  hypothefes  for  a 
folution,  which  makes  the  earth  a  large 
or  general  magnet  or  loaddone,  of  which 
all  the  Idler  ones  are  but  fo  many  parts 
or  fragments,  and  being  podeded  of  the 
fame  virtue,  will,  when  left  to  move 
freely,  have  the  fame  difpofition  and 
fimilari.ty  of  pofition,  aod  other  circum- 
ftances. 

The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  hypo¬ 
thefes  is  that  of  the  late  fagacious  Dr. 
*  P  Hallev 
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Halley,  which  is  this;  the  globe  of  the 
earth  is  one  great  magnet,  having  four 
magnetical  poles  or  points  of  attraction, 
near  each  pole  of  the  equator  two;  and 
that  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which  lie 
near  adjacent  to  any  one  of  thole  rnag- 
netical  poles,  the  needle  is  chiefly  go¬ 
verned  thereby,  the  neareft  pole  being 
always  predominant  over  the  more  re¬ 
mote  one.  Of  the  north  poles,  that 
which  is  neared:  to  us  he  fuppofes  to  be 
in  the  meridian  of  the  land’s  end,  which 
governs  the  variations  in  European  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  the  North  Sea;  the  other  he 
places  in  a  merid:an  parting  through  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  about  fifteen  degrees  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  world,  which  governs 
the  needle  in  North  America,  and  the 
oceans  on  either  fide.  In  like  manner  he 
accounts  for  the  variations  in  the  fouth- 
ern  hemisphere.  See  P bilofoph'icgl  'TranJ- 
aBions,  No.  148. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  from  the 
north  and  feuth  points-  of  the  horizon, 
not  being  the  fame  but  variable  in  dif¬ 
ferent  years,  and  in  a  diverfe  manner,  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  made  the 
doflor  farther  conjecture,  that  two  of  the 
magnetic  poles  were  fixed,  and  two  move- 
able;,  and  in  order  to  make  this  out, 
he  fuppofes  the  external  part  of  the  earth 
to  be  a  (hell  or  cortex,  containing  with¬ 
in  it  a  magnetic  moveable  nucleus  of  a 
globular  form,  whofe  center  of  gravity  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  earth,  and 
moveable  about  the  fame  axis. 

Now,  if  the  motions  of  both  tile  fhell 
and  nucleus  were  the  fame,  the  poles  of 
each  would  always  have  the  fame  polition 
to  each  other ;  but  he  fuppofes  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nucleus  to  be  a  very  fin  all 
matter  Ids  than  that  of  the  fhell,  which 
yet  is  fcarce  fen fi hie  in  365  revolutions ; 
and,  if  fo,  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
nucleus  will  by  flow  degrees  change  their 
diflance  from  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
fhell,  and  thus  caufe  a  variation  in  that 
needle’s  variation,  which  is  governed  by 
the  moveable  pole  of  the  nucleus,  while 
that  variation  which  refpeds  the  fixed 
poles  of  the  magnetic  fhell  remains  more 
conftant;  as  in  Hudfon’s-bay  the  change 
is  not  obferved  to  be  near  fo  faff  as  in 
thefe  parts  of  Europe. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  has  within 
a  century  paff  undergone  a  remarkable 
alteration  ;  for  at  London  it  was  obferved 
by  Mr.  Burrows  in  the  year  1380,  to  be 
iiQ  1  s'  eaft.  After  that,  in  the  year 
1644,  it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Gunter  to 
W  bus  6°  eaft.  In  the  year  16.54,  Mr. 
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Gelllbrand  obferved  it  to  be  4°  5’  eaft. 
In  I657,  it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Bond  to 
be  nothing  at  ' all,  that  is,  the  needle 
placed  itfelf  in  the  fituation  S,  N,  and 
pointed  directly  to  the  north.  After  this, 
in  the  year  1671,  Dr.  Halley  obferved 
it  to  be  zQ  30'  weffward ;  and  again,  in 
the  year  1694,11c  found  it  6CJ  welt.  Since 
then,  in  the  year  1742,  Mr.  Graham, 
by  molt  accurate  experiments,  found  it 
to  be  14°  13k  andat  prefent  it  is  between 
19  and  40  degrees  ;  and  in  fome  places  it 
has  been  found  to  be  43°  weffward. 

The  variation  of  the  declination  and 
inclination  of  the  needle  is  variable,  and 
fubjeeff  to  no  regular  computation.  What 
the  quantity  of  both  forts  of  variation  is 
in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  is  (hewn 
in  Dr.  Halley's  map  of  the  world,  im¬ 
proved  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr, 
Pound. 

The  law  of  magnetic  attraction, feems 
not  yet  afeertained.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
fuppofes  it  to  decreafe  nearly  in  the  tri¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  diflance  ;  but  Dr, 
Melrbam,  trying  the  experiment  by  his 
loadftone,  found  it  to  he  as  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances  inverfely  ;  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  allures  us,  that  the  power  of  his 
loadftone  decrcafes  in  a  different  manner 
from  either,  it  being  in  the  fefquiplieate 
ratio  of  the  diftances  inverfely  :  for  exaft- 
nefs,  he  made  a  fquare  bar  of  iron  jtfft  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  pro¬ 
vided  three  pieces  of  wood  of  the  fame 
furm  and  thicknefs  exactly ;  then  poifing 
the  loadftone  very  nicely  at  the  end  of  a 
ballancej|.  which  would  turn  with  left 
than  a  grain,  he  placed  under  it  the  iron 
with  firft  one  piece  of  wood,  then  two 
pieces  ;  and  laftiy,  all  three  pieces  upon 
it ;  by  which  means  the  fleel-points  of 
the  pole  were  kept  at  of  an  inch 

from  the  iron  ;  and  in  thofe  diftances  the 
weights  put  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  to 
raife  the  loadftone  from  the  wood,  which 
is  touched  while  the  beam  was  horizontal, 
wrere  as  follow  : 

Gr.  Rat  of  Sq.  Rat. of  Cub.  S.Rat. 

^  f  4—156  — 1 56 - ^6 - -i 5» 

§  <  I-  S 8 - 39- - HO - S<5 

^  (  4"  2,8  —  -  17 - 6  —  - -  30 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
grains  to  counteract  the  power  of  the  ioad- 
ftone  in  thele  diftances,  approach  very 
near,  and  are  aim  oft  the  fame  with  thofe 
which  are  in  the  fefquiplieate  ratio,  but 
are  widely  different  from  thofe  which  are 
in  the  duplicate  ratio  ;  and  this  experi¬ 
ment  Mr.  Martin  tried  leveral  times  for 

each. 
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each  diffance,  with  fcarce  any  variation 
in  the  luccefs. 

The  power  or  force  of  magnets  is  ge¬ 
nerally  greater  in  fmall  than  in  large  ones, 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  It  is  very 
ra,-e  that  very  large  ones  wiil  take  lip 
more  than  three  or  four  times  their  own 
weight,  but  a  fmall  one  is  but  tolerably 
good  that  will  take  up  no  more  than 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  times  its  weight. 

Iron  bars,  by  Handing  long  in  the  fame 
pofition,  will  acquire  the  magnetic  vir¬ 
tue  to  a  furprifmg  degree.  There  have 
been  feen  one  about  xo  feet  long  and  three 
inches  thick,  fupporting  the  fummer- 
beam  of  a  room,  which  has  been  able  to 
turn  the  needle  at  8  or  io  feet  diHance, 
and  exceeded  a  loadfrone  of  pounds 
weight.  From  the  middle  point  upwards 
it  was  a  north-pole,  and  downwards  a 
fouth-pole  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  fays  he  has 
now  by  him  an  iron  rod,  which  has  fe- 
veral  poles  or  parts  which  change  the 
pofition  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  poles  of  a  load  Hone  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  two  fuch  invariable  points 
as  never  to  change  place ;  for  according 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  the  poles  of  a  little  bit  of 
magnet  may  be  changed  by  applying  them 
to  the  more  vigorous  poles  of  another, 
as  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Knight, 
who  can  change  at  pleafure  the  poles  of 
a  natural  magnet,  by  means  of  iron-bars 
magnetically  impregnated.  Upon  gently 
cutting  a  magnet  through  the  middle 
of  its  axis,  each  piece  becomes  a  com  pie  at 
magnet  ;  for  the  parts  that  were  con¬ 
tiguous  under  the  equator  before  the 
magnet  was  cut,  become  poles,  and  even 
poles  of  difTerept  names  ;  fo  that  Vach 
piece  may  become  equally  a  north  or 
fouth-pole,  according  as  the  feCtion  was 
made  nearer  the  fouth  or  north  pole  of 
the  large  magnet;  and  the  fame  thing 
would  happen  in  any  other  fub-divifions. 
But  upon  cutting  a  magnet  longitudinally, 
there  will  then  be  four  poles,  the  fame' 
as  before  the  cutting  ;  only  that  there 
fhall  be  formed  in  each  piece  a  new  axis 
parallel  to  the  former,  and  more  or  lefs 
in  the  infide  of  the  magnet.  We  find  by 
experience,  that  twm  magnets  attract  each 
other  by  the  poles  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
fimilar  poles  repel  each  other. 

By  a  great  number  of  experiments  we 
alfo  learn  that  the  form  of  a  magnet  in 
attraction  and  repulfion  reaches  fometimes 
farther,  fometimes  not  fo  far.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  of  fome  reaches  to  14  feet,  and 
that  of  others  is  infenlible  within  eight  or 
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nine  inches  ;  the  fphere  of  activity  is 
greater  on  certain  days  than  bn  others, 
without  its  ever  appearing  that  the  heat, 
moifiu re, 'or  drought  of  the  aircon  tribute 
any  thing  to  this  effeCt. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  poles  of  the 
fame  denomination  in  magnets,  and  the 
cafe  is  the  lame  in  bodies  magnetically 
impregnated,  repel  each  other,  while  they 
are  at  a  mean  diflance  from  the  limits  of 
their  fphere  of  activity,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary  attract  each  other  in*  the  point  of 
contact ;  there  are  other  magnets  that 
repel  each  other  with  greater  Vigour  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  their  fphere  of  ac¬ 
tivity  than  near  the  point  of  contaCt, 
where  it  leems  the  repulfion  dimini  fires  : 
yet  Mr.  Mitchel  pretends  to  have  ob- 
ferved,  by  means  of  artificial  magnets, 
that  the  two  poles  attraCt  and  repel 
equally  at  the  fame  diftances,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  direction  ;  that  the  error  of  thoffe 
who  believed  the  repulfion  to  be  weaker 
than  the  attraction  was  owing  to  this, 
that  magnets  and  magnetical  bodies  are 
always  weakened,  by  bringing  th.e  poles 
of  the  fame  denomination  near  each 
other;  whereas  their  virtue  is  increafed, 
when  the  poles  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  are  brought  near  each  other  ;  that 
this  augmentation  or  diminution  of  force, 
occafioned  by  the  proximity  of  two  mag¬ 
nets,  becomes  infenfible,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  removed  from  each  other  ; 
for  which  reafon  we  fee  that  at  a  great 
diffance  attraction  and  repulfion  approach 
more  and  more  to  an  equality,  and  are 
reciprocally  removed  from  equality,  in 
proportion  as  the  reciprocal  diHance  of 
two  magnets  dimin  idles  ;.  fo  that  if  a 
magnet,  which  is  pretty  ffrong  and  pretty 
nign  to  it,  impair  confiderably  a  weak 
magnet  that  approaches  it  by  the  poles  of 
the  lame  denomination,  it  (hall  happen 
that  the  pole  of  this  iaff  (hall  be  deffroyed 
and  changed  into  a  pole  of  a  different 
denomination,  by  means  of  which  rer 
puifion  will  be  converted  into  attraction. 
In  (hort,  by  many  experiments,  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  convinced,  that  attraction, 
and  repulfion  increafe  and  decreafe  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  refpeo 
tive  diffances  of  the  two  poles. 

All  thefe  effeCts  of  natural  repulfion 
and  attraction  find  no  obffacle  from  fo- 
lids  or  fluids,  the  wind,  flame,  or  the 
current  of  waters;  and  they  are  as  lively 
in  common  air,  as  in  that  which  is  rare¬ 
fied  or  condenfed  in  the  air-pump. 

The  magnet  attracts  iron  with  Hill 
greater  force  th?,n  it  does  another  magnet ; 

1  F  2,  and 
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and  this  attraction  extends  to  all  bodies 
that  contain  ferrugineous  particles 

No  folid  or  fluid  body  can  any  way 
hinder  the  mutual  aCtion  of  iron  and  a 
magnet  upon  each  other,  unlefs  it  be 
iron  itfelf :  nor  does  the  excefiive  heat  of 
iron  diminilh  thefe  effects,  though  the 
excefiive  heat  of  a  magnet  diminifh  its 
virtue,  at  leaf!  for  a  time. 

The  attraction  of  a  magnet  newly  dug 
out  of  a  mine,  makes  it  to  take  up  only 
very  frnail  pieces  of  iron  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  niuft  be  armed,  in  order  to 
augment  its  force  :  befides  this,  the  arm¬ 
ing  it  unites,  dire&s,  and  condenfes  its 
virtue  towards  its  poles,  and  caufes  its 
emanations  tp  tend  entirely  towards  the 
jnafs  which  is  laid  thereon. 

When  you  have  determined  where  the 
poles  are,  which  you  may  exactly  find  by 
placing  over  the  magnet  a  very  fine  fhort 
needle,  which  will  Hand  perpendicular 
over  each  pole,  and  no  where  elfe  ;  then 
jc/a  muff  file  k  very  fmooth  at  its  poles, 
ib  that  the  axis  fit  all  have  the  greateH 
length,  yet  without  too  much  diminifii- 
ang  its  other  dimenfions.  To  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  armour,  the  greater 
the  force  of  the  magnet  is,  the  thicker 
mu ff  the  pieces  of  Heel  be  of  which  it 
Is  to  confifl  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  try 
the  magnet  with  feveral  Heel-bars,  and. 
the  greater  weight  it  takes  up  with  a 
Heel-bar  on,  that  bar  is  to  be  its  armour. 
Though  the  attraction  of  an  armed  mag¬ 
net  appears  confiderable,  yet  very  weak 
caufes  deHroy  its  efieCt  in  a  moment  ; 
for  inkance,  when  an  oblcng  piece  of 
iron  is  at  traded  under  the  pole  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  magnet,  and  the  pole  of  a  different 
denomination  in  another  magnet  that  is 
•weaker  is  prefented  to  the  lower  end  of 
this  piece  of  iron,  this  weaker  magnet 
will  very  firongly  take  away  the  iron . 
In  like  manner,  if  the  point  of  a  needle 
he  put  under  one  of  the  poles  of  a  mag¬ 
net  fo  as  to  hang  by  its  head,  and  pre- 
fent  to  this  head  any  bar  of  iron  by  its 
upper  end,  the  needle  will  immediately 
quit  the  magnet,  in  order  to  adhere  to 
the  bar  ;  but  if  the  needle  hold  by  its 
head  to  tlie  pole  of  the  magnet,  then  nei¬ 
ther  the  bar  of  iron,  nor  a  weak  magnet 
fhail  difeugage  it  ;  and  there  is  another 
flight  eircumtiance  which  makes  an  arm¬ 
ed  and  vigorous  load  done  appear  to  have 
no  more  force,  and  that  is  t lie  too  great 
length  of  the  iron  which  is  to  be  railed 
by  one  of  the  poles. 

In  order  to  communicate  the  magnetic 
virtue  effectually,  thefe  methods  are  made 
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ufe  of.  r.  It  has  been  difeovered  that 
iron  rubbed  upon  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  accjuires  a  great  deal  more  vir¬ 
tue  than  from  any  other  part  thereof, 
and  this  is  more  confiderable  from  aq 
armed  than  a  naked  magnet,  z  The 
more  gently  the  iron  is  prefled,  and  the 
more  it  is  prefTed  again H  the  pole,  the 
more  magneticai  it  becomes.  3.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  impregnate  iron  on 
one  pole  than  on  both  fucceffively.  4. 
The  iron  is  much  better  impregnated  by 
preffl ng  it  uniformly,  and  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection,  according  to  its  length,  than 
by  rubbing  it  by  the  middle  ;  and  the 
extremity  which  touches  the  pole  lafir, 
retains  the  moH  virtue.  5.  A  piece  of 
polifhed  Heel,  or  a  bit  of  pointed  iron, 
receives  more  virtue  than  a  fimple  piece 
of  iron  of  the  lame  figure ;  and  eastern 
paribu s,  a  piece  of  iron  that  is  long,  fmall, 
and  pointed,  is  more  Hrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  than  that  of  any  other  form. 

The  communication  of  the  magnetic 
virtue  does  not  finfibly  impair  that  of 
the  loadHone ;  though  it  has  been  ob- 
fierved,  that  fome  magnets  have  com¬ 
municated  a  greater  power  to  iron  to 
raife  weights,  than  they  had  themfelves, 
but  without  impairing  their  own  force, 
or  adding  any  thing  to  the  weight  of  the 
iron. 

As  feveral  ways  have  been  propofed  for 
recovering  the  decayed  virtue  df  load- 
hones,  but  to  little  purpofe,  efpecially 
that  of  keeping  the  Hone  conHantly  in 
Heel  filings,  we  fhail  here  relate  the  re¬ 
markable  experiment  of  Mr.  Haac  for 
this  purpofe,  as  it  was  attended  with 
great  fuCcefs.  This  gentleman  had  a 
magnet  weighing  fourteen  ounces  and  a 
half,  armed,  which  would  take  up  fix- 
teen  times  its  own  weight ;  but  having 
laid  it  by  for  fome  years  unufed,  it  loft 
one  fourth  part  of  its  virtue,  or  more; 
whereupon  he  hung  as  much  weight  to 
the  Hone  as  it  would  fuflain,  and  fo  left 
it  for  fome  weeks  ;  then  returning,  he 
applied  more  weight  to  the  former,  which 
it  very  eafily  bore,  and  then  repeating 
the  addition  of  more  weight  at  feveral 
periods,  in  the  fpace  of  about  two  years, 
he  found  that  the  Hone  had  not  only  re¬ 
covered.  its  former  Hrength,  but  increafed 
it  fo  far,  that  it  would  now  take  up  more 
than  twenty  pounds,  whereas  at  fil'd  it 
would  not  take  up  fifteen. 

Artificial  Magnet,  a  Heel  bar  im-  • 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  magnet,  , 
fo  as  to  poflefs  all  the  properties,  and  be 
ufed  inltead  of  the  natural  ioadHcme. 
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There  have  been  feveral  methods  pro- 
pofed  for  making  artificial  magnets,  but 
none  has  yet  met  with  greater  fuccefs 
than  that  of  Mr.  Canton’s,  a  gentleman 
well  known  to  the  learned  world,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  this  difcovery. 

Procure  a  dozen  ol  bars,  fix  of  foft 
fleel,  each  three  inches  long,  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  one  twentieth  of 
an  inch  thick;  with  two  pieces  of  iron, 
each  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  bars, 
but  of  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  : 
alfo  fix  pieces  of  hard  heel,  each  five 
inches  and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  twentieths  of  an  inch 
thittk  ;  with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  thfc 
length,  but  the  Whole  breadth  and  thick- 
nels  of  one  of  the  hard  bars  ;  and  let  all 
the  bars  be  marked  with  a  line  quite 
round  them  at  one  end.  Then  take  an 
iron  poker  and  tongs,  (pi.  XXXI.  fig.  i) 
or  two  bars  of  iron,  the  larger  they  are 
and  the  longer  they  have  been  ufed,  the 
better  and  fixing  the  poker  upright  be¬ 
tween  the  knees,  hold  to  it,  near  the 
top,  one  of  the  foft  bars,  having  its 
marked  end  downwarcls,  by  a  piece  of 
fewing  f;lk,  which  mult  be  pulled  tight 
by  the  left  hand,  'that  the  bar  may  not 
Hide:  then  grafping  the  tongs  with  the 
right  hand,  a  little  below  the  middle, 
ana  holding  them  nearly  in  a  vertical  po- 
fition,  let  the  bar  be  ftroked  by  the  lower 
end  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  about 
ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  will  give 
it  a  magnetic  power  fufficient  to  lift  a 
imall  key  at  the  marked  end  ;  which 
end,  if  tire  bar  was  fufpended  on  a  point, 
would  turn  towards  the  north,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  north  pole,  and  the 
unmarked  end  is,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
called  the  fouth  pole.  Four  of  the  foft 
bars  bring  impregnated  after  this  manner, 
lay  the  two  (fig.  z.)  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  the  diflance  of  one  fourth  of 
an  inch,  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron 
belonging  to  them,  a  north  and  a  fouth 
pole  againft  each  piece  of  iron  :  then 
take  two  of  the  four  bars  already  made 
magnetical,  and  place  them  together  lo 
as  to  make  a  double  bar  in  thicknefs, 
the  north  pole  of  one  even  with  the 
fouth  pole  of  the  other  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two  being  put  to  thefe,  one  on 
each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two  north  and 
two  fouth  poles  together ;  feparate  the 
north  from  the  fouth  poles  at  one  end 
by  a  large  pin,  and  place  them  perpen¬ 
dicularly  with  that  end  downward  on  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  parallel  bars,  the 
two  north  poles  towards,  its  fouth,  and 
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the  two  fouth  poles  towards  its  north 
end  :  Hide  them  backward  and  forward 
three  or  four  times  the  whole  length  of 
the  bar,  and  removing  them  from  the 
middle  of  this,  place  them  on  the  middle 
of  the  other  bar,  as  before  directed,  and 
go  over  that  in.  the  fame  manner  ;  then 
turn  both  the  bars  the  other  fide  up-- 
wards,  and  repeat  the  former  operation  : 
this  being  done,  take  the  two  from  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  iron,  and  placing 
the  two  outermoft  of  the  touching  bars 
in  their  room,  let  the  other  two  be  the 
outermoft  of  the  four  to  touch  thefe 
with ;  and  this  procefs  being  repeated 
till  each  pair  of  bars  have  been  touched 
three  or  four  times  over,  which  will  give 
them  a  confiderable  magnetic  power,  put 
the  half  dozen  together  after  the  manner 
of  the  four,  (fig.  z.)  and  touch  with 
them  two  pair  of  the  hard  bars  placed 
between  their  irons,  at  the  diflance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  each  other ; 
then  lay  the  foft  bars  afide,  and  with 
the  four  hard  ones  let  the  other  two 
be  impregnated,  (fig.  3)  holding  the 
touching  bars  apart  at  the  lower  end  near 
two  tenths  of  an  inch,  to  which  diflance 
let  them  be  feparated  after  they  are  fet 
on  the  parallel  bar,  and  brought  together 
again  before  they  are  taken  off;  this  be¬ 
ing  obferved,  proceed  according  to  the 
method  described  above,  till  each  pair 
have  been  touched  two  or  three  times 
over;  but  as  this  vertical  way  of  touch¬ 
ing  a  bar  will  not  give  it  quite  fo  much 
of  the  magnetic  virtue  as  it  will  receive, 
let  each  pair  be  now  touched  once  or 
twice  over  in  their  parallel  pofition  be¬ 
tween  the  irons,  (fig  4.)  with  two  of 
the  bars  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  fo, 
by  drawing  at  the  lame  time  the  north 
of  one  from  the  middle  over  the  fouth 
end,  and  the  fouth  of  the  other  from 
the  middle  over  the  north  end  of  a  pa¬ 
rallel  bar ;  then  bringing  them  to  the 
middle  again,  without  touching  the  pa¬ 
rallel  bar  give  three  or  four  of  thefe  ho¬ 
rizontal  flrokes  to  each  fide.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  touch,  after  the  vertical,  will 
make  the  bars  as  (hong  as  they  pofiibly 
can  be  made,  as  appears  by  their  not 
receiving  any  additional  Strength,  when 
tlie  vertical  touch  is.  given  by  a  great 
number  of  bars,  and  the  horizontal  by 
thofe  of  a  fuperior  magnetic  power.  This 
whole  procels  may  be  gone  through  in 
about  half  an  hour  ;  and  each  of  the  large 
bars,  if  well  hardened,  may  be  made  to 
lift  twenty-eight  troy  ounces,  and  fome- 
times  more.  And  when  thefe  bars  are 

thus 
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thus  impregnated,  they  will  give  to  an 
hard  bar  of  the  fame,  lize  its  full  virtue 
in  lefs  than  two  minutes  :  and  therefore 
will  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  magne’tilm 
in  navigation  and  experimental  phiio- 
fophy  much  better  than  the  loadfto  e, 
which  is  known  not  to  have  a  fufftcient 
power  to  impregnate  hard  bars.  The 
half  dozen  being  put  into  a  cafe  (fig-  s .) 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  two  poles  of  the 
fame  denomination  may  not  he  together, 
and  their,  irons  with  them  as  one  bar, 
they  will  retain  the  virtues  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  :  but  if  their  power  Ihould,  by 
making  experiments,  be  ever  fo  far  im¬ 
paired,  it  may  be  reflored  without  any 
foreign  a  hi  (lance  in  a  few  minutes.  And 
if,  out  of  curidfity,  a  much  larger  fet  of 
bars  (hould  be  required,  thefe  will  com¬ 
municate  to  them  a  fu indent  power  to 
proceed  with,  and  they  may  in  a  (hort 
time  by  the  fame  method,  be  brought  to 
their  full  ftrength. 

MAGNIFYING,  in  philofophy,  the 
making  of  objefts  appear  larger  than  they 
would  otherwife  do;  whence  convex  len- 
fes,  which  have  the  power  of  doing  this, 
are  called  magnifying  glades  ;  and  of 
fuch  glades  are  microfcopes  con  drafted. 

M A G N I T U D E ,  whatever  is  made  up 
of  parts  locally  extended,  or  that  hath 
feveral  dimenfions  ;  as  a  line,  furface, 
folid,  &c. 

.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  body  is 
that  meafured  by  the  vifual  angle,  form¬ 
ed  by  rays  drawn  /from  its  extremes  to 
the  center  of  the  eye  ;  fo  that  whatever 
things  are  fee n  under  the  fame  or  equal 
angles,  appear  equal ;  and  --vice  •verfa* 

MAGNOLIA,  the  laurel-leaved  tulip 
tree,  in  botany. 

Could  this  beautiful  tree  be  fo  far  na¬ 
turalized  as  to  endure  the  cold  of  our 
fevere  winters,  it  would  make  one  of  the 
greated  ornaments  of'our  gardens.  1 1  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
procured  from  Carolina. 

*  MAHOMET,  or  MAHOMED,  a 
falfe  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  was  born  at  Mecca, 
the  sth  of  May,  571,  of  poor  parents, 
but  of  an  illudrious  family.  Abdallah, 
his  father,  was  an  idolater,  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  called  Emina.  Lie  lod  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  when  very  young,  and 
was  educated  by  his  tyncle  Ahutaleb",  who 
placed  him  in  the  fervice  of  Cadigha, 
the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant.  This 
woman  became  in,  love  with  Mahomet, 
and  married  him  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  had  three  fears,  who 
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died  young;  and  four  daughters,  who 
were  advantageoufly  married.  Being  fub~ 
jeft  to  the  rpdepfy,  and  willing  to  con¬ 
ceal  this  inurmitv  from  his  wife,  he 
made  her  believe  that  he  fell  into  thofe 
convullions  merely  becaufe  he  could  not 
fupport  the  fight  ©f  the  angel  .Gabriel, 
who  came  from  heaven  to  inform  him 
of  feveral  things  concerning  religion.  .He 
alfo  made  the  fame  pretence  to  his  do-* 
meftics  and  friends,  who  ibon  publifhed 
abroad  that  Mahomet  was  a  great  pro¬ 
phet,  by  which  means  he  obtained  fe¬ 
veral  dilciples.  The  magiftrates  of  Mec¬ 
ca,  alarmed  at  the  difeourfes,  and,  fear-* 
ing  led  .the  no'velties  fhould  excite  a 
fedition,  refolved  to  have  him  difpatehed  ; 
but  Mahomet  being  informed  of  their 
defisn  made  his  eicape  :  from  which  time 
the  Mahometans  reckon  the  epocha  of 
the  Hegira,  an  Arabic  word,  which  fig- 
nifies  flight.  This  period  is  reckoned 
from  the  ’6th  of  July,  6zz.  Mahomet 
retired  to  Medina  with  a  few  friends,  but 
was  foon  joined  by  a  great  number  of 
his  difciples.  He  then  difeovered  to  them 
his  defi-gns,  which  were,  to  extend  his 
dominion  and  religion  by  force  of  arms. 
And  to  inspire  them  with  the  greatefl 
courage  and  intrepidity,  he  told  them, 
that  God  having  pre-detefmined  the  time 
of  every  man  s  life,  thofe  who  were  flam 
in  battle  would  have  died  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  had  they  flayed  at  home ;  hut  as  they 
died  fighting  for  the  faith,  they  gained 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  rewards 
due  to  it  in  paradife.  Bis  foldiers  being 
thus  infpired  with  an  entTufiaflic  ardor, 
he  eafily  conquered  feveral  tribes  of 
Arabs,  took  their  cities,  and  brought 
them  under  his  government  and  laws. 
Giving  his  great  ftandard  to  his  uncle, 
Hamza,  he  lent  him  again  ft  the  caravans 
of  the  Country,  and  had  all  the  fuecefs  he 
could  wifh  ;  for  with  319  men  he  de¬ 
feated  a  caravan  of  1000  Ksrafhites,  and 
obtained  a  confiderable  booty,  with  the 
lefs  of  only  40  men.  On  Mahomet’s 
having  taken  Cabar,  a  city  inhabited  by 
Arabs  of  the  Je wifh  religion,  he  took  up 
hi$  quarters  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  its 
principal  inhabitants,  whole  daughter  pre¬ 
paring  a  fhouider  of  mutton  for  his  {up¬ 
per,  poifoned  it ;  on  eating  it,  one  of  his 
companions  fell  down  dead  on  the  fpot ; 
and  though  Mahomet,  not  liking  the 
tafle,  had  fpit  out  what  he  had.  taken 
into  his  mouth,  yet  he  was  never  well 
after  this  fupper,  and  a  few  years  after 
died  of  it.  1  he  young  woman  being 
alkcd  her  reaforv  for  doing  it,  anfwered. 
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that  (he  was  refolved  to  try  whether  he 
was  a  prophet  or  no  ;  for  were  he  a  pro¬ 
phet,  (he  thoupht  he  would  certainly 
know  that  the  meat  was  podoned,  and 
therefore  would,  receive  no  harm  ;  but  if 
he  were  not  a  prophet,  (lie  fhould  do  the 
world  good  fervice  in  ridding  it  of  fo  Wic¬ 
ked  a  tyrant.  He  however  after  this  took 
feveral  cities,  and  among  the  reft  Mecca, 
when  the  reft  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  not 
yet  felt  his  arms,  were  fo  terrified  at  his 
power,  that  they  all  came  in  ;  fo  that  in 
the  ioth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  631 
,  of  our  Lord,  his  empire  and  religion 
were  edablilhed  through  all  Arabia.  He 
then  returned  to  Medina,  where  he  died 
in  the  year'633,  and  the  63d  of  his  age. 
Mahomet  was  interred  at  Medina  and 
not  at  Mecca,  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
His  tomb  is  not  fufpended  in  the  air,  but 
is  a  ftone  coffin  placed  on  the  floor,  in  a 
chapel  into  which  nobody  can' enter,  be- 
Caufe  it  is  furrounded  with  large  bars  of 
iron-  There  is  ftill  extant  a  famous  book 
written  by  Mahomet,  called  Al  Koran , 
or  the  Koran,  which  includes  his  law  and 
religion.  is  certain,  and  Mahomet 
!  con  redes  it,  that  his  religion  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  conq.ueft,  and  that  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  its  great  progrefs  was  owing  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  has  no¬ 
thing  ftrange  or  miraculous  in  it.  No 
religion  or  government  could  be  iefs  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  fair  fex  than  Mahometan¬ 
ism  ;  it  allowed  men  to  have  feveral 
wives,  to  beat  them  when  they  would  not 
obey,  and  to  divorce  them  when  they 
became  difagreeable  :  but  he  would  not 
allow  the  women  to  leave  their  offended 
hufbands  without  their  confent.  In  a  word, 
mod  of  his  laws  with  refpeft  to  women 
are  very  fevere. 

MAHOMETANS,  thofe  who  believe 
and  practife  the  religion  of  Mahomet. — 
The  fundamental  pofition  on  which.  Ma¬ 
homet  erected  the  fpperftructure  of  his 
religion  was,  that  there  has  been  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  but  one  true 
orthodox  belief,  which  conftfts  in  ac- 
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kaowledging  one  only  true  God,  and 
obeying  inch  of  his  miftengsrs  and  pro¬ 
phets  us  he  has  from  time  to  time  lent 
I  into  the  world  to  reveal  his  will  to  man¬ 
kind.  Upon  this  foundation  he  fet  up 
for  a  prophet,  to  extirpate  idolatry, 
which  was  the  religion  of  the  Arahs,  his 
countrymen,  and  to  reform  the  other 
abides  crept  into  religion.  The  whole 
fubftance  of  his  doctrine  he  therefore 
comprehended  in  thele  two  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith,  “  There  is  but  one  God, 
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sc  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  ift 
confequence  of  which  la  ft  article,  all 
fuch  ordinances  and  inftitutions  as  he 
thought  fit  to  eftablifh,  were  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  obligatory  and  of  divine,  autho¬ 
rity.  The  Mahometans,  divide  their  re» 
ligion  into  two  general  parts,  faith  and 
practice;  of  which  the  firft  is  divided  in¬ 
to  lix  branches,  belief  in  God,  in  his  an¬ 
gels,  in  his  feriptures,  in  his  prophets* 
in  the  refurredtion  and  final  judgment, 
and  in  God  s  abfolute  decrees.  The 
points  relating  to  practice  are,  prayer, 
with  walkings,  8c c.  alms,  fading,  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  and  circumcifion.  In 
regard  to  thefe  pra£iical  points,  Maho¬ 
met,  it  is  faid,  declared,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  religion  is  founded  upon  cicanli- 
nefs,  which  is  one  half  of  faith  and  the 
key  of  prayer.  Alms-giving  is  thought 
to  be  fo  pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God, 
that  the  caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalazia 
ufed  to  fay,  prayer  carries  us  half  way  to 
God,  fading  brings  us  to  the  door  of  his 
palace,  and  alms  procures  us  admifiio.n  t 
and  Mahomet  himfelf  ufed  to  fay  of  fad- 
ing,  that  it  was  the  gate  of  religion  ;  and 
the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  who  fad- 
eth  is  mote  grateful  to  God  than  that  of 
mufk. 

*  MAHON  (Port)  a  fca-port  town 
;  of  the  iftand  of  Minorca,  and  capital  of 
the  country,  the  Englifli  having  removed 
the  court  of  juftice  thither  from  Gita- 
..della,  and  made  it  ,  the  feat  of,  go ve mo¬ 
ment.  The  buildings  are  of  free-done* 
and  either  covered  with  tiles,  or  terraced 
on  the  top  like  floors.  The  houfes  of  the 
gentlemen  and  burghers  are  built  on  two 
or  three  fides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  fome- 
times  form  a  complete  hollow  fquare. 
Thefe  are  two  dories  high  but  thofe  of 
the  tradefmen  and  labourers  are  no  more 
than  twelve  feet.  The  ftreets  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  narrow,  and  none  of  them 
paved,  a  naked  rock  appearing  every 
where.  It  is  feared  at  a  fine  bay,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  the  ifland,  being  a  commo¬ 
dious  harbour,  where  the  larged  fleets 
may  ride  fecure  from  temped s  and  ene¬ 
mies  ;  the  entrance  being  defended  by 
platforms,  and  very  drong  forts.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  EngihV in  1708,  who 
kept  pofieffion  till  x .7  5 7 ?  when  the  town 
and  the  whole  ifland  were  taken  by  the 
French  :  they  were,  however,  redored 
to  the  English  by  .the  late  treaty  of  peace. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  flout  tr¬ 
ead  of  Barcelona.  Long.  4.  %$.  E,-Lat. 
39-  54- .  N.  ,  '  - 

.MAIDEN,  an  indr  ament  ufed  .  In 

Scotland 
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Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  It  is 
a  broad  -piece  of  iron  about  a  foot  f'quare, 
very  (harp  on  the  lower  part,  and  loaded 
above  with  a  very  heavy  weight  of  lead. 
At  the  time  of  execution  it  is  pulled  up 
to  the  top  of  a  narrow  wooden  frame, 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  as  broad  as  the 
engine,  with  mouldings  on  each  fide  for 
the  maiden  to  Aide  in.  A  convenience  is 
made  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
for  the  prifoner  to  lay  his  neck ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  bar  lo  fafiened  as  to 
keep  him  from  birring.  The  prifoner 
being;  thus  fecured,  and  the  lign  given, 
tire  maiden  is  let  loofe,  which  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  feparates  his  head  from  bis  body. 

MAIDEN  ASSIZE,  an  affize  wherein 
no  ^  per  ton  is  condemned  to  die. 

MAJESTY,  a  title  given  to  kings. 

MAIL,  or  Coat  of  MAIL,  a  piece  of 
defenftve  armour  for  the  body,  made  of 
fmall  iron  rings  interwoven  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  net. 

MAIM,  or  MAYHEM,  in  law,  a 
wound  by  which  a  perfon,  lotts  the  ufe  of 
a  member  that  might  Jrave  been  a  de¬ 
fence  to  him. 

MAIN,  in  the  fea- language,  chief, 
principal,  as  the  main-maft,  main-yard, 
main-fail,  main-hatchway,  &c. 

MAINPRISE,  in  law,  the  receiving  a 
perfon  into  friendly  cuftody,  who  might 
Otherwife  be  committed  to  prifon,  on  Se¬ 
curity  given  that  he  fhail  be  forth-coming 
at  a  time  and  place  appointed.  There  is 
a  difference  between  bail  and  mainprife, 
for  a  perfon  mainprifed  is  laid  to  be  at 
large  from  the  day  of  his  being  main- 
priied,  till  the  day  of  his  appearance, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  confined  by  his 
fureties  :  but  when  a  perfon  is  let  to  bail 
by  a  judge,  & c.  till  a  certain  day,  he  is  in 
law  always  accounted  in  the  ward  of  his 
bail  during  the  time,  who  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  keep  him  in  prifon. 

MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name 
of  feveral  officers  of  very  different  ranks ; 
as,  i.  Major-general,  the  next  officer  to 
the  lieutenant-general  :  his  chief  bufinefs 
is  to  receive  the  orders  from  the  general, 
or  in  his  abfcnce  from  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  day  ;  which  he  is  to 
dillribute  to  the  brigade -majors,  with 
whom  he  is  to  regulate  the  guards,  con- 
•voys,  and  detachments.  Wheh  there  are 
two  attacks  at  a  fiege,  he  commands  that 
on  the  left.  Ele  ought  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  (Length  of  each  bri¬ 
gade.  of  each  regiment  in  particular, 
and  to  haven.  lift  of  all  the  field  officers. 
Ip  '(hove,  he  is  ip  the  army  what  a  major 
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is  in  a  regiment.  He  is  allowed  an  aid  db 
camp,  and  has 'a  ferjeant  and  fifteen  men 
for  his  guard,  z.  Major  of  a  brigade, 
the  officer  who  receives  the  orders  from 
the  major-general,  and  afterwards  deli¬ 
vers  them  to  the  adjutants  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  at  the  head  of  the  brigade  ;  where 
he  takes  and  marches  the  detachments, 
&c.  to  the  general  rendezvous.  He 
ought  to  be  an  expert  captain,  to  know 
the  flate  and  condition  of  the  brigade,  and 
keep  a  roil  of  the  colonels,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  majors,  and  adjutants.  3.  Ma¬ 
jor  of  a  regiment,  the  next  officer  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  generally  promoted 
from  the  eldeft  captain.  Tie  is  to  take 
care  that  the  regiment  be  well  exercifed, 
to  fee  it  march  in  good  order,  and  to 
rally  it  in  cafe  of  its  being  broke,  He  is 
the  only  officer  among  the  foot  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  on  horfeback  in  time  of 
action,  that  he  may  the  more  readily 
execute  the  colonel’s  orders,  either  in  ad¬ 
vancing  or  drawing  off  the  regiment.  4. 
Major  of  a  regiment  of  horfe,  is  the  fir  ft 
captain,  who  commands  in  the  abfence 
of  the  colonel'.  5.  Town  major,  the 
third  officer  in  a  garrifon,  being  next  to 
the  deputy-governor.  He  Should  under¬ 
hand  fortification,  and  hath  charge  of 
the  guards,  rounds,  patrols,  See.  His 
bufinefs  is  alfo  to  take  care  that  the  fol- 
diers  arms  are  in  good  order;  helikewife 
orders  the  gates  to  be  opened  and  fhut, 
and  gives  the  governor  an  account  of  all 
that  pafTes  within  the  place.  There  are 
alio  aids -.major,  drums-rhajor,  ierjeants- 
major,  Sep.  fo  called  from  their  prehemi- 
nence  above  others  of  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation. 

MAJOR,  in  logic,  the  firfl  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  fyllogifm. 

MAJOR,  and  Minos,  in  mufic,  fig- 
nify  im perfect  concords,  differing  from 
each  other  by  a  femi-tone  minor. 

MaJORaNA,  marjoram,  in  botany, 
a  low  plant,  -  It  is  Town  annually  in  gar¬ 
dens,  for  ordinary  as  well  as  medicinal 
ufes  :  the  feeds,  which  rarely  come  to 
perfcdlion  in  England,  are  procured  from 
the  fouth  of  France,  where  the  plant  is 
laid  to  be  indigenous. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  marjoram  have 
a  pLa'ant  id n ell,  and  a  moderately  warm 
aromatic  bitteriih  tafle.  This  plant  has 
been  chiefly  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  head  and  nerves,  in  uterine  obflruc- 
tioqs  and  mucous  difqharges  proceeding 
from  what  is  called  a  cold  caufe,  that  is, 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids, 
and  a  fluggiih  date  of  the  juices,  and  in 
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the  humoural  a  fill  mas  and  catarrhs  of 
old  people.  The  powder  of  the  leaves, 
thin  diltilled  water,  and  the  eflential  oil 
properly  diluted,  are  agreeable  errhines, 
and  accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  pi- 
tuitous  obftruffions  of  the  noftrils,  and 
diforders  of  the  olfaftory  organs. 

*  MAJORCA,  a  Spanifh  iiland  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  between  the  id  and  of 
Ivica  to  the  weft,  and  that  of  Minorca  to 
the  eaft.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  fouth  of 
the  coafi  of  Catalonia,  and  one  hundred 
eaft  of  Valencia,  and  is  about  fixty  miles 
in  length,  and  forty-five  in  breadth.  It 
is  a  -  mountainous ,  country,  and  yet 
abounds  in  olive  trees,  delicious  wine, 
and  excellent  corn.  It  has  no  rivers, 
though  there  are  a  great  number  of 
jprings  and  wells^as  well  as  fevefal  good 
harbours.  The  inhabitants  are  robutf, 
active,  and  good  feair.en'  it  was  taken 
by  the  Moors  in  izzp. 

*  MAJORCA,  a  large,  handfome. 
rich,  and  lironp-  town,  in  the  iiland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop’s  tee.  It 
contains  about  fix  thoufand  houfes,  and 
twentv-two  churches,  btfides  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  fquares,  the  cathedral,  and 
the  royal  palace  are  magnificent  firuc- 
tures.  A  captain -general  refides  there, 
who  commands  the  whole  iiland;  and 
there  is  a  garrifon  agaihft  the  incurfion  of 
the  Moors.  It  was  taken  by  the  Engiifh 
in  1706,  but  was  rclxiken  in  1715,  fince 
which  time  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  It  is  I'eated  on  the  fouth- 
wefl  part  of  the  iiland',  where  there  is  a 
good  harbour,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Barcelona,  and  three 
hundred  from  Madrid.  Long.^z.  55.  E. 
Tat.  39.  36.  N. 

MAJOR!  i  Y,  the  greater  number  of 
perfons. 

MAIZE,  a  fpecies  of  grain  fo  com- 
monly  ufed  for  food  in  America,  that  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Indian  corn. 
The  fize  of  its  ear  differs  great iy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  in  which  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  at  a  medium,  it  is  about  a 
fpan  long,  and  commonly  has  eight  or 
more  rows  of  grain,  each  of  which  ufual- 
ly  contains  upwards  of  thirty  feeds,  of 
various  colours,  as  red,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  olive,  greenifh,  blackilh,  fpeckled, 
fhiped,  &c.  fometimes  in  the  fame  field 
and  the  fame  ear;  but  the  white  and  yel¬ 
low  are  the  mod  common  :  nor  docs  this 
diverfity  of  colours  ever  reach  beyond  the 
out  fide  of  the  grain,  the  flower  of  which 
always  is  white,  with  a  little  tinge  of  yel- 
Vol.  Hu 
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low.  Thefe  feeds,  which  are  as  big  as 
large  peas,  are  round  at  their  outer  fur- 
face,  very  fmooth,  and  fet  extremely 
cole,  in  fhaight  lines.  The  car  is  cloathid 
with  fever  a  1  (Iron  2  thick  hulks,  which 
defend  it  not  only  from  unfeafonable 
rains  and  the  cold  of  the  night,  for  it 
does  net  ripen  fully  in  fome  places,  till 
towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  but 
alio  from  crows  and  other  birds,  which, 
being  allured  by  the  lweetnefs  of  the 
grain  before  it  hardeps,  flock  to  it  in 
great  numbers,  fuck  through  the  top  of 
the  outer  covering,  and  devour  as  far  as 
they  can  reach.  In  the  northern  colo¬ 
nies,  the  ftalk  of  this  plant,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  remarkably  fweet  pith,  and  is 
jointed  like  a  cane,  does  not  grow  near 
fio  high  as  in  the  fouthern  parts.  It  has 
long  leaves  at  every  joint,  and  at  the  top 
a  bunch  of  flowers  of  various  .colours, 
highly  pleading  to  the  eve  The  north¬ 
ern  Indians,  far  up  in  the  country,  have 
a  fpecies  of  this  grain,  called  Mohawk's 
corn,  which  never  grow's  high,  and  the’ 
planted  in  June,  ripens’  in  due  deafen. 
The  general  time  of  planting  it  is  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  of  March  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  cr  more  particularly, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middie 
of  May.  This  plant  is  leldom  cultivated 
in  England  for  ufe,  though  it  might  pro¬ 
bably  turn  to  good  account,  as  was  lately 
experienced  by  a  gentleman  in  Lincoln- 
{hire,  who  planted  this  corn  in  an  open 
field,  ■  where  it  ripened  perfectly,  and 
yielded  an  abundant  crop.  'Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  are  railed  in  Alia  and  Africa, 
in  deveral  parts  of  France,  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  North  America.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  tiling  this  corn  in'  America  is  va- 
rious.  It  has  this  advantage  over  wheat, 
that  fubflance  may'  be  drawn  from  your 
corn-fields  long  before  the  general  har- 
weft  ;  for  the  green  ears  roafted  are  dedi¬ 
cate  food ;  and  as  the  corn  ripens  and 
grows  harder,  the  ears  boiled  are  good 
eating  with  butter  and  fait.  When  it  is 
ripe,  the  corn  parched  and  ground  into 
meal  is  the  hunting  and  war  provifion  of 
the  Indians,  being  light  to  carry,  and 
affording  good  nourifhment.  They  mix 
a  little  of  it  with  water,  and  it  requires 
no  other  cooking,  having  already  palled 
the  fire  in  the  parching.  The  grain 
foaked  in  w-ater  will  part  with  its  (kin, 
when  beat  in  a  large  mortar  with  a 

o 

wooden  peftle  :  then  it  is  boiled  and 
eaten  with  rn ilk.  Being  pounded  coarfe- 
ly,  dry,  it  is  alio  boiled  and  eaten  as  rice. 

I  Bag  puddings,  and  baked  puddings  m**ds 
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of  it  properly,  are  very  good.  The  meal 
is  alfo  boiled  with  water,  to  make  what 
they  call  a  haft'y-pudding,  which  they  eat 
with  butter  and  fugar,  or  with  milk.  This 
hafty-piiddihg,  or  boiled  meal,  being  mix¬ 
ed  with  twice  as  much  dry  wheat  f fewer, 
and  worked  intoloaves,  make  mpch  better 
and  pleafanter  bread  than  flour  alone. 

MALACHT,  or  the  Prophecy  of  MA¬ 
TE!  c  H  x ,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  the  la'ft  of  the  twelve 
prophets.  M'alachi  propliefred  about 
three  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  re¬ 
proving  the  Jews  for  their  wickednefs 
after  their  return  from  Babylon,  charging 
them  with  rebellion,  facrilege,  adultery, 
prophanenefs,  and  infidelity,  and  con¬ 
demning  the  pr lefts  for  being  fcandaloufly 
carelefs  in  their  miniftry;  at  the  fame 
time  not  forgetting  to  encourage  the 
pious  few,  who  maintained  their  inte¬ 
grity.  This  prophet  diftin&ly  points  at 
the  Meffiah ,  who  was  fuddenly  to  come 
to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced  by 
Elijah  the  prophet,  that  is,  by  John  the 
Baptift,  who  came  in  the  fpirit  and  power 
of  Elias  or  Elijah. 

MALACHITES,  or  MolochIteS, 
in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  a  fpecies  of  jafper, 
fuppofed  to  be  pofteftedof  amuletic  virtues. 

MALACIA,  iJ.ceKa.yua,  in  medicine,  a 
languilhing  diforder  incident  to  pregnant 
women,  in  which  they  long  fometimes 
for  one  kind  of  food,  and  fometimes 
for  another,  and  eat'  it  with  a-ft  extraor¬ 
dinary  greedinefs.  When  women  la¬ 
bouring  under  this  diforder  begin  to  ab- 
ftain  from  the  improper  and  ab lurd  things 
they  were  fond  of,  and  with  lefs  reluc¬ 
tance  ufe  laudable  and  wholfome  aliments, 
it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  beginning  cure 
and  approaching  hea’th.  Pregnant  wo¬ 
men  are  generally  freed  from  the  ma- 
lacia,  about  the  fourth  month  ;  but  if  it 
continues  longer  it  is  dangerous,  becaufe 
the  peccant  humours  are  deeply  rooted. 
Tor  the  cure  ol  this  diforder,  in  pregnant 
women,  but  few  medicines  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  fear  of  abortion  :  however, 
gentle  medicines  may  be  ufed  for  evacu¬ 
ating  and  corroborating  the  ftomach.  In 
young  women  labouring  under  a  chlo- 
rofis,  this  diftemper  is  cured  by  the  fame 
medicines  that  are  proper  for  removing 
the  chlorp/fis.  See  Cblorofs . 

M  A  L  A  C  O  PTE  R  Y  G I OU  S ,  among 
ichthyologifts,  an  appellation  given  to 
one  of  the  five  orders  of  fifhes,  from 
their  having  the  rays  of  their  fins  bony, 
but  not  pointed  or  lharp  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  like  th’ofe  of  acanthopterygious  fifties. 
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MALACOSTOMOUS,  an  appelhctfo 
on  given  to  the  fifties  that  are  deftitute  of 
teeth  in  the  jaws,  called  in  Englifli  leather¬ 
mouthed  :  as  the  tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

MAL ANDERS,  in  farriery,  cracks 
iA  the  bend  of  a  ho  lie’s  knee,  that  dif- 
charge  a  (harp  indigefted  matter  ;  they 
are  often  the  oecaficn  of  lamenefs,  ftiff- 
nefs-,  and  the  horfe’s  tumbling.  This 
diftemper  is  cured  by-  w  a  filing  the  parts 
with  a  lather  of  foap  warmed,  or  old 
chamber-ley  ;  and  then  applying  over 
the  cracks  a'  ftrong  mercurial  ointment 
fpread  on  tow,  with  which  they  fhould 
be  drefted,  night  and  morning,  till  all 
the  fcabs  fall,  off :  if  this  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed,  anoint  them  night  and  morning  with 
a  little  of  the  following;  and  apply  the  a- 
bove  oinment  over  it.  'Bake  of  JEthiops  mi¬ 
neral  half  an  ounce;  white  vitriol  one  dram; 
foft  green  fope  fix  ounces.  Anoint  with  this 
often,  but  firft  clip  away  the  hair,  and 
clear  the  fcabs.  On  their  drying  up,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  gentle  purge  or  two  ; 
or  the  nitre  balls  may  be  taken  advanta- 
geoufly  for  A  fortnight,  or  three  weeks. 

MALE,  Mas,  among  zoologifts,  that 
fex  of  animals  having  the  parts  of  gener¬ 
ation  without  the  body.  The  term  male 
has  alfo,  from  fome  fimililude  to  that  fex 
in  animals,  been  applied  to  feveral  in¬ 
animate  things :  thus  we  fay,  a  male 
:  flower,  a  male  ferew,  See. 

MALICE,  in  law,  a,  premeditated 
de.flgn  to  do  mifehief  or  injury  to  another, 

MALIGNANT,  among  phyficians, 
a  term  applied  to  difeafes  of  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  nature,  and  generally  infectious; 

■  fuch  are  the  dyfentery,  hofpital  fever,  Sc c. 
in  their  worft  ftages. 

M  ALLE  A  BL  E,  a  property  of  metals, 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  by  being  beat  with  the  hammer. 
See  Du  utility  and  Metal. 

MALLEOLUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  by  anatomifts  to  the  inferior  ex 
tremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

MALLET,  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
hammer,  ufed  by  artificers  who  work  with 
a  duffel,  as  fculptors,  mafons,  and  (tone- 
cutters,  whole  mallets  are  commonly 
round  ;  and  by  joiners,  carpenters,  &c. 
who  work  with  fquare-headed  mallets. 

MALLEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of 
the  ear,  fo  called  from  its  relemblance  to 
a  mallet. 

MALLOW,  MALVA,  in  botany.  See 

Mal'va. 

MALMSEY,  a  rich  kind  of  wine,  fo 
called,  as  being  brought  from  Malvafia, 
in  the  Morca, 

*  MALO, 
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*  MALO,  (S  r.)  Expedition  again  ft. 
In  the  iaft  war,  the  Fngiifh  miniftry  were 
fo  far  from  being  difpirited  with  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  again  ft  Roch- 
fort  in  the  year  1757,  that-the  difappoint- 
rnent  feemed  to  animate  them  the  more. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  army  aifembled  again  in  the 
Hie  of  Wight :  it  confided  of  fifteen  bat¬ 
talions,  four  hundred  artillery  men,  and 
‘five  hundred  and  forty  light  liorfe,  in  all 
thirteen  thou  hand  fighting  men.  They 
were  alfo  provided  with  fixty.  pieces  of 
cannon,  fifteen  of  which  were  twenty- 
;fiour  pounders,  and  fifty  pieces  of  the 
mortar  kind.  On  the  2,3d  of  May,  1 758, 
Charles  duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  !, i 
the  camp  as  commander  in  chief,  flord 
George  Sackville  and  the  earl  of  Alteram 
were  the  lieutenant-generals;  the  major- 
generals  were  Waldgravt?,  Moftyn,  Drury, 
Eofcawen,  and  Elliot.  The  baggage  be¬ 
gan  to  be  embarked  on  the  zsth,  next 
day  the  firft  brigade  were  put  on  boal'd 
their  relpedfive  tranfports,  and  the  whole 
embarkation  was  fmiihed  on  the  28th. 
The  troops  that  were  to  make  the  firft 
debarkment  were  to  keep  themfelves  in 
readinefs  ;  to  take  two  days  pro v ikons, 
.and  a  tent  for  every  eight  men.  The 
officers  that  were  to  command  them 
were  to  have  only  private  foldiers  tents, 
till  they  could  eftablifn  themfelves  on" 
the  fhore.  Lord  Anfon  and  fir  Edward 
Hawke  had  hoifted  their  flags  at  Spithead  ; 
but  commodore  Howe  commanded  .the 
frigates,  and  was  intruded  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
landing  of  thetroops  in  the  enemy’s  do¬ 
minions.  For  thispnrpofe  a  confiderable 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  of  a  new 
invention,  was  provided  ;  and  nothing 
was  w'anting  that  could  be  deemed  ne- 
cefiary  to  forward  the  execution  of  the 
-*nterprife.  The  weather,  during  the 
encampment  on  the  1  lie  of  Wight,  had 
been  remarkably  pleafant  ;  the  men  had 
•conftant  exercife  morning  .and  evening, 
were  in  good  health  and  fpirits,  and 
longed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exert  themfclves  in  a  filial  fervice. 
The  whole  nation  feemed  to  be  animated 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  alacrity  , 
lord  Downc,  fir  James  Lowther,  fir  John 
Armitage,  Mr.  Berkeley,  .and  Mr.  De- 
lavel,  perfons  of  .diftmgmfhed  rank  and 
fortune,  engaged  as  volunteers  in  the 
fervice,  and  every  lover  of  his  country 
began  to  entertain  agreeable  hopes  of  the 
fnccefs  of  the  armament,  though  the  def- 
ijuationof  it  was  kept  .an  inviolable  fe- 
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cret.  It  was,  however,  eafily  perceived 
that  the  intended  voyage  could  not  be  of 
any  confiderable  length,  becaufe  a  great 
number  of  foldiers  were  crowded  into  one 
transport.  This  difpofition  was  attended 
with  fuch  inconvenience,  that  the  troops 
loudly  complained  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  trifled  for  want  of  room  and  frefh 
air ;  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  tranfports 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eleven  thou- 
land  and  eighty-four.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  four  hundred  men  of  the  guards 
w'ere  tahen  on  board  a  fhip  of  war,  and 
by  this  expedient  the  reft  were  confider- 
ably  eafed.  The  foldiers  had  another  fub~ 
je<ft  of  complaint,  which  is  but  too  com¬ 
mon  with  all  perfons  employed  by  fea  for 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  They  were 
put  on  fhort  allowance  of  provifions,  and 
even  the  beef  they  received  was  old,  hard, 
fait,  and  disagreeable-  At  this  periotl 
the  captain  of. a  French  floop,  who  had 
been  detached  for  intelligence,  boldly  ran 
up  among  the  -fleet  at  Spithead,  and  fa¬ 
inted  the, admiral,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
fubjedl  cf  England  ;  brat  he  was  foon  dis¬ 
covered.  and  taken.  The  enemies  veffeis 
were  very  alert  upon  the  coaft  of  England  ; 
for,  notw.ithftanding  a  great  number  of 
cruizers,  -the  French  privateers  made 
prizes  of  forne  fmall  craft  on  the  back  of 
the  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  proper  difpo¬ 
fition  being  made  for  landing,  if  it  fhouid 
be  thought  proper,  and  every  thing  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  voyage,  the  fleet  was  fa¬ 
voured  with,  a  fair  wind  on  Thurfday  the 
ilt  qf  June;  lofS.  Anfon  immediately 
weighed  and  put  to  ft  a  with  ail  the  (hips 
of  war,  except  thofe  deftined  as  convoy 
to  the  tranfports,  under  rhe  immediate 
direction  of  commodore  Howe.  By  ele¬ 
ven  in  the  forenoon  all  the  tranlports 
were  under  fail  ;  by  two  o’clock  the  fleet 
cleared  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  flood  over 
to  the  coaft  of  France,  with  a  frefh  gale, 
which  blew  all  night.  In  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  3d  of  June,  a  great 
part  of  the  fleet  was  aftern  of  the  com - 
-modore,  w!e  being  to  the  weft  ward  of 
Alderney  brought  to  off  Sark,  and  drop¬ 
ped  anchor  in  very  foul  and  dangerous 
ground,  where  many  anchors  were  loft. 
The  Ward  tranfport,  having  on  board 
part  of  the  firft  regiment  of  guards,  drove 
•upon  a  rock,  and  fired  guns  of  diftrefs, 
but,  when  file  was  on  the  point  of  foun¬ 
dering,  all  the  men  were  laved  in  bo^ts, 
and  removed  into  other  veffeis.  Not- 
withftanding  the  repeated  fignals  to  make 
fail,  the  tranfports  lagged  behind,  fome 
cf  them  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix 
O  z  leagues. 
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leagues,  ctherwife  the  fleet  might  have 
anchored  this  evening  in  the  Bay  of  Can- 
catie,  near  the  place  of  its  deftihation. 
At  nigh;  the  commodore  weighed  and 
Bond  off  to  fea,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
made  fail  for  land.  Next  day  the  fleet 
made  St.  Male,  and  about  two  in  the 
.afternoon  flood  into  the  Bay  of  Cancalle, 
•where  fome  batteries  on  the  land  begin¬ 
ning  to  fire  on  the  cutters,  the  frigates 
ran  in  (hore,  and  a  few  fh.ot  were  ex¬ 
changed.  About  five  in  the  evening  all 
the  grenadiers  in  the  army  went  oil  board 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  for  landing  ;  the 
volunteers  accompanied  this  detachment, 
and  afled  with  them  on  all  occafions. 
About  -(even,  Mr.  Howe  in  his  own  Ship, 
the  EfTex,  led  the  way,  and  with  two 
oth&rs  ranging  up  along-fide  of  a  Imali 
battery,  poured  in  fome  broadfides,  by 
which  it  was  effe  flu  ally  filenced,  and 
the  whole  army  landed  without  any  lofs, 
except  that  of  "three  tailors;  nor  did  they 
meet  with  any  oppofition,  but  from  the 
random  (hot  of  a  few  draggling  peafants. 
The  troops  thus  landed,  marched  forth¬ 
with  in  fimall  parties  to  feize  the  pods 
and  villages  which  were  fifuated  on  high 
grounds,  and  rendered  very  drong  by 
hollow  ways,  inclcfures,  gullies,  and  every 
•natural  defence,  except  water;  The  field- 
pieces,  being  ten  light  fix  pounders, 
were  Jike-.vife  landed,  and  by  a  miftake 
of  orders  drawn  into  a  deep  road,  where 
they  duck  in  the  mire,  and  with  great 
difficulty  were  brought  back  to  the  beach. 
All  night  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms. 
Next  morning,  a  f'pot  of  ground  was 
marked  out  for  a  camp,  to  be'  fortified 
with  an  entrenchment,  to  fecure  a  retreat 
for  the  army;  and  in  the  evening  fix 
hundred  men  were  fet  to  work  upon  it. 
The  people  in  the  country,  except  a  few 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  abandoned  their 
hollies  in  the  utmod  condensation.  The 
army  being  quite  difem  barked,-  the  troops 
encamped  on  the  ground  chofen  for  the 
entrenchment,  on  the  road  from  Can¬ 
calle  to  St.  Malo.  On  Wedncfday  morn¬ 
ing  ;h«  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
G'  orge  Sackville,  with  the  firft  column  of 
the  army,  began  their  march  towards 
St.  Malo.  Lord  Ancram,  at  the  head  of 
the  fecond  column,  advanced  towards  the 
fame  place,  through  the  great  road  by 
the  lea  fide,  to  the  right  of  the  village  of 
Dol.  'i  he  brigade  of  tb>e  guards  occupied 
an  encampment  three  miles  to  the  left, 
oh  a  fpot  of  ground  which  was  the  mod 
acce Bible  avenue  by  which  the  enemy 
could  fall  upon  the  army.  This  night 
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and  next  day,  a  detachment  of  troops  fet 
on  fire  above  one  hundred  fail  of  (hip¬ 
ping,  together  with  a  .great  number  of 
magazines  filled  with  naval  dores,  at  St, 
Servand,  and  Solidore,  a  kind  of  fnburb, 
to  St.  Malo,  with  a  large  and  open  har¬ 
bour.  They  likewife  took  po  field  on  of 
a  fort  near. the  point  of  Parame,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  brigade  left  at  Cancalle  were 
employed  in  making  the  entrenchments, 
as  well  as  in  building  two  fiquare  redoubts, 
one  horn-work,  and  two  batteries,  for 
the  defence  of  eleven  thou  land  and  thirty 
paces  of  ground.  In  the  rear  of  the  en¬ 
trenchment  Were  landing-places,  with 
high  rocks,  and  difficult  communications 
towards  the  fhore.  The  front  was  covered 
by  a  hollow  way,  flanked  with  bonds, 
in  which  loop-holes  were  made  ;  a  little 
further  advanced  was  a  fall  of  large  trees 
cut  down  for  the  purpofe.  The  left  was 
fecured  by  a  deep  efcarpment  :  the  center 
and  the  right  defended  by  falls  of  trees, 
and  the  village-  of  Cancalle,  of,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  acceis-  Never  was  a  finer  fit  nation 
for  a  imall  army  to  make  a  (land  again  ft 
any  fuperiority  of  number.  1  he  three 
brigades,  encamped  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  Parame,  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acting.  The  light- horfie  and 
out-parties  fcoured  the  country,  and 
brought  in  numbers  of  pr. Loners,  but 
there  was  little  prolpedf  of  being  able  tq 
reduce  St.  Malo.  The  place  is  ftrong 
by  its  ficuation  on  a  peninfula,  aim  oft 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  having  no 
communication  with  the  land,  but  by  a 
harrow  dike  of  about  fix  or  feven  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  length  ;  and  it  has  alfio  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted  on  its  ramparts.  It  is  true  it 
has  no  outworks,  and  its  fortifications 
are  inch  as  could  not  fuPain  a  regular 
fie ge  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  it  is 
Prong  by  nature  and. art  towards  the  fea. 
Upon  Friday,  commodore  Howe,  with 
the  fbips  of  war  and  artillery  tranfports, 
failed  from  the  bay  of  Cancalle  towards 
St.  Malo,  with  an  intention  to  land  the 
battering  cannon  ;  but  the  defign  of  a 
formal  fiepe  was  then  thought  im practi¬ 
cable.  It  would  have  talon  up  more 
time  than  upon  the  prefent  plan  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  be  flow.  The  ar¬ 
tillery  could  not  be  landed  near  the  town  ; 
nor  were  there  horfes  fiufficient  to  draw 
it  from  any  confiderable  diPance  :  and 
before  regular  approaches  could  have  beep 
made,  the  enemy,  in  all  probability,; 
would  have  been  able  to  aftt  ruble  a  force 

much 
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much  fupenor  to  the  Englifh  army.  On 
thefe  con  fulcrar  ions,  the  general  refigned 
all  thoughts  of  attacking  the  town  bv 
land,  and  commodore  Bowe  failed  back 
to  the  Bay  of  Canca'le.  Some  letters 
,p  a  fled  between  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  an 
ex  a  ft  account  was  taken  of  the  flips, 
vefllls,  fiorehouils,  and  magazines,  which 
had  been  dedroyed  at  St.  Servand,  where¬ 
by  it  appears  that  incredible  damage  was 
done  to  the  French  in  this  excurfion, 
however  they  may  endeavour  to  conceal 
or  extenuate  tire  particulars  of  their 
lofs. 

MALT,  barlev  prepared,  to  fit  it  for 
making  a  potable  liquor  called  beer,  or 
ale,  by  flopping  it  fhort  at  the  beginning 
of  vegetation. 

Malt  liquors  have  different  names,  and 
different  virtues,  from  the  different  me¬ 
thods  of  preparing  the  malt,  whence  they 
ar  difiinguifbed  into  pale  and  brown  : 
and  from  the  various  methods  taken  in 
brewing  the  liquors,  whence  they  are 
divided  into  ale  and  beer,  (hong and  Imall, 
new  and  old.  S eo*P>  e<u>ing. 

The  colour  of  the  liquor,  and  many  of 
i'S  effects,  ‘depend  on  die  manner  of 
drying  the  malt  it  is  brewed  with  ;  that 
which  has  the  paieff  tinge,  is  made  with 
malt  but  flenderly  dried  ;  that,  which  is 
high  coloured,  is  made  with  malt  that  is 
high  dried,  or  roatlecl  as  it  were,  in  com- 
jiarifon  of  the  other;  and  amber  ale  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  both.  Another 
difference  in  the  preparations  of  malt- 
liquors  coniifls  in  the  larger  quantity  of 
hops  in  beer,  and  the  fmaiier  in  ale  ;  for 
hops  add  fomethingof  an  alkaline  nature 
to  the  liquor,  and  not  only  render  it  more 
eafy  of  digdtion,  and  feeretion  in  the 
body,  but  while  it  is  in  the  liquor,  pre¬ 
prevent  its  running  into  Inch  cohefions  as 
would  make  it  ropy,  vapid,  and  four. 
For  this  reafion  Dr.  Quincy  is  of  opinion, 
that  for  one  conflitution  injured  by  beer, 
there  are  numbers  fpoiled  by  ale,  which 
is  apt  to  fturf  the  veffels  with  fiime  and 
vifeidity,  to  make  a  body  unwieldly  and 
corpulent,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  ca¬ 
chexies,  the  jaundice,  ad  h  mas,  and  the 
dropfiv.  The  different  degrees  of  firength 
in  malt- liquors  alfo  make  them  produce 
different  efflfls;  The  ftrenger  they  are, 
the  more  vifeid  parts  they  carry  into  the 
blood  :  they  are  therefore  in  general  the 
more  wholefome  for  being  fmati  :  that  is, 
of  fuch  a  firength  as  to  carry home  degree 
of  warmth  into  the  ftomach,  "but  not  fo 
p;  to  prevent  their  being  proper  diiuters 
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of  our  necefiary  food..  Indeed  people  of 
rebuff  con  ditut  ions,  who  labour  very 
hard,  may  difpenfe  with  reafonable  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  ftronged ;  efpecially  as  their 
food  is  frequently  poor  and  (lender,  the 
deficiencies  of  which  this  .(applies;  and 
their  continual  exercife  and  firength  of 
body  digeds  and  breaks  the  vifeidities 
of  the  drink  into  convenient  nourifh- 
ment  :  though  in  perfons  of  another  ha¬ 
bit  and  way  cf  living,  they  would  only 
produce  obflrudfions  and  ill  humours.  As 
to  the  age  of  thefe  liquors,  it  has  fome- 
what  the  fame  effecd  as  hops,  for  thofe 
that  are  longed  kept,  are  certainly  lead 
vifeid;  forage,  bydegrees,  breaks  their 
vifeid  parts,  and  by  rendering  them 
fmaiier  makes  them  fitter  for  feeretion. 

Knights  o/MAL  fA,  called  alfo  HoJ'pi- 
tnfers  of  St .  John  of  Jerufukm,  a  religions 
military  order,  whole  refidence  is  in  the 
bland  of  Malta  The  order  con  lifts  of 
three  efiates,  the  knights,  chaplains,  and 
iervants  at  arms  :  there  are  alfo  prieds 
who  officiate  in  ihe  churches,  friar  fer- 
vants,  who  a  did  at  the  offices,  and  don- 
nes  or  demicrofles  ;  but  thefe  are  not 
reckoned  condituent  parts  of  tlie  body  : 
the  government  of  the  order  is  mixt,  be¬ 
ing  partly nnonarchial,  and  partly  arido- 
cratical  :  the  grand  mader  is"  fovereign. 
The  knights  formerly  confided  of  eight 
different  languages.,  but  now  only  feven, 
the  Envlilh  having  withdrawn  them- 
felves.  None  are  admitted  into  this  or¬ 
der  but  fuch  as  are  of  noble  birth  :  the 
knights  are  of  two  forts,  thofe  who  have 
a  right  to  be  candidates  for  the  dignity  of 
grand  mader,  called  grand  erodes,  and 
thofe  who  are  only  khights  affidavits  : 
they  never  marry,  yet  have  continued 
from  1 090  to  the  prefent  time.  The 
knights  are  received  into  this  order  either 
by  undergoing  the  trials  preferibed  bv  the 
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datutes,  or  by  difpenfation. 

MALVA,  common  mallow,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  perennial  plant,  common  in  un¬ 
cultivated  grounds,  and  found  in  flower 
throughout  the  dimmer.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  mallow  are  in  fade  muci¬ 
laginous,  and  of  no  remarkable  fimsil. 
The  leaves  were  formely  of  fiorne  edeem, 
a's  an  emollient  or  laxative  dietetic,  in 
dry  eondipated  habits,  in  the  warmer 
climates  :  at  prefent,  infufions  or  dvc  c-> 
tions  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  con¬ 
feree  made  by  beating  the  frefh  dowers, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  are 
fometimes  directed  in  dy  furies,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  other  like  com¬ 
plaints  ;  but  the  principal  ufe  of  the  herb 
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is  in  emollient  clyftcrs,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  They  have  a  foft  fweet 
tafte,  without  any  particular  flavour,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  ionic  degree  to  that  of  li¬ 
quorice  :  an  extract  made  from  them  by 
nfilined  fpirits  of  wine  is  of  a  great  fweet- 
-nefs . 

MALUS,  the  apple-tree,  in  botany, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  a  fpecies  of  the 
pyrus. 

MA.MMT,  the  bread?,  in  anatomy, 
two  eminences  fituated  in  the  anterior, 
and  a  little  towards  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  thorax ;  their  middie  part  lying  al- 
raoft  oppofite  to  the  bony  extremity  of 
the  fixth  rib  cn  each  fide.  In  children 
of  both  fexes,  and  in  males  of  all  ages, 
they  are  commonly  no  more  than  cuta¬ 
neous  tubercles,  or  foft  verruca:  of  a  red- 
difh  colour,  called  papillae,  of  nipples; 
each  of  them  being  furrounded  by  a  fmall, 
thin,  and  pretty  broad  circle,  more  or 
lefs  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  an  uneven 
furface  termed  areola.  In  females,  when 
come  to  the  age  of  puberty,  a  third  part 
is  joined  to  the  two  former.,  which  is  a 
■convex  protuberance  more  or  lefs  round, 
/of  about  five  or  fix  fingers  in  breadth, 
the  papilla  and  areola  being  fituated  near 
the  middle  of  the  convex  furface.  This 
is  what  is  properly,  termed  the  mamma, 
and  it  may  he  cabled  the  body  of  the 
•breaft,  wlun  compared  with  the  other 
two  parts.  It  increafcs  with  age,  and  is 
very  large  in  women  with  child,  and  in 
,4 hole  that  give  fuck.  In  old  age  it  de- 
creafes  and  becomes  flabby,  lofi ng  its  na¬ 
tural  confidence  and  folidity. 

The  ufe  of  the  breads,  in  the  nourish  - 
ment  of  children,  is  well  known  to  the 
world  :  but  it  is  not  certainly  known* 
what  the  papilla:  and  areolae  in  men  can 
be  deigned  for.  Milk  has  been  obferved  in 
them  in-children-of  both  fexes.  Winjhw . 

M  AM  M  ILL  ARY,  M  a  m  m  i  l  l  a  r  i,  s  , 
in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  two  little 
protuberances,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
nipples  of  tile  bread,  found  under  the 
four  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  fuppolcd 
to  be  the  organs  of  fmeiling.  Thefe  are 
called  apophvfes  mammilla-res.  There  is 
'ado  a  mufcle  called  mammillaris,  or  ma- 
lloides,  ferving  to  doop  the. head. 

MAN,  Homo,  in  zoology,  the  chief  of 
the  animal  part  of  the  creation-;  making 
a  didiruft  genus  of  that  order  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  which  Linnsus  calls  anthropomor- 
pha,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  hu¬ 
man  form.  The  fame  author  didinguifhes 
tlie  race  of  mankind,  according  to  their 
clitic-rc n t  colours,  .into  the  Europeans,  or 
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white  men  ;  the  Americans,  or  copper- 
coloured  men  :  the  Afiatics,  or  tawny- 
ctdoured  men  :  and  thofe  of  Africa,  or 
blacks.  Nofce  te  ipfum ,  know  thyfeif,  is  a 
precept  worthy  of  the  law-  giver  of  Athens, 
the  ancient  feat  of  polite  literature ;  an 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads, 
i.  In  a  religious  view,  theologies,  that  you 
was  created  with  an  immortal  fo.ul,  after 
the  image  of  God.  2.  In  a  moral  ferdc, 
moraliter ,  that  you  alone  was.blelfed  with 
a  rational  foul,  to  be  employed  to  the 
praife  of  the  Creator.  3.  With  refpefl  to 
the  other  works  of  the  creation,  naturali- 
ter ,  that  you  are  con  fti  futed  their  lord, 
for  whole  ufe  they  were  made.  4.  In  a 
phyfioJogical  fenfe,  phyfe  hgiee,  the  mo/t 
perfect  and  amazing  fabric  of  your  body. 
5.  With  regard  to  diet,  diaictiu,  what 
things  .are  ufeful,  and  what  hurtful,  in 
this  refpeft.  6  In  a  pathological  fenfe, 
pathologies,  how  frail  you  are,  and  how 
fubjedf  to  a  thoufand  calamities.  Thefe 
are  the  heads,  which,  according  to  Lin- 
ntcus,  comprehend  the  knowledge  of 
man,  confidered.  as  an  individual  ;  a 
hranch  of  knowledge  fo  eftentiai  to  the 
human  race,  that,  without  it,  he  feems 
to  doubt  w  hether  .any  other  characters  .are 
fufficient  to  entitle  one  tc  be  ranked 
among. mankind  :  for  he  adds,  Here Ji  nc~ 
vet  is,  HoMO,  es,  tt  a  reliquis  amn. allbus 
difiinctijjhnum  genus. 

*  MAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Irifh  fea, 
thirty -five  miles  weft  of  the  coaft  of 
Cumberland,  and  twenty-eight  north  of 
the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  North- Wales., 
ten  fouth  of  the  coaft  of  Galloway  in 
Scotland,  and  forty  eaft  of  the  coaft  of 
Down,  in  Ireland  ; .  whence  it  may  be 
leen  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  near  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  nine  in  breadth,  .containing  (even- 
teen  parifhes.  The  chief  towns  are  Ru¬ 
thin,  Douglas,  and  Peel.  The  foil  is 
good,  contifting  of  arable  and’  pafture, 
and  is  more  than  fufficient  for  the  fub- 
fifte«*ce  of  the  natives.  The  air  is  very 
healthful,  the  people  here  living  to  a  very 
-great  age.  They  are  a  mixture  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Scgtch  and  Irifh,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Great  -  Britain.  Their  ftapfe 
commodities  are  wool,  hides,  and  tallow. 
This  ifland  has  a  bkhop,  fuffragan  to 
York,  ftyled  Soder  and  Man,  but  heisno 
lord  of  parliament.  Man  lies  in  4  deg. 
30  min.  W.  Long.  and  between  53  deg. 
53  min.  and  54.  25  N.  Eat. 

MANATJ,  in  zoology,  an  animal  call¬ 
ed  bv  I.  inn  eras  thrichechus. 

'  *  MAN- 
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,  .  *  MANCHESTER,  a  very  large  and 
populous  town  in  Lancashire,  with  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs  ; 
on  Whit-Monday,  September  zi,  and 
November  6,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle, 
bedding,  cloth  and  toys.  It  is  leafed  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell,  upon  a 
ftony  hill,  and  is  a  place  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  It  is  now  a  flour ifhing  town,  and 
has  ieveral  curious  manufactures,  known 
in  London  by  the  name  of  Manchefter 
goods.  Their  velvets  of  late  are  come  to 
great  repute.  Its  chief  ornaments  are  the 
college,  the  markot -place,  and  the  colle¬ 
giate  church  ;  which  lad  has  a  final  1 
choir,  of  excellent  workmanfhip.  It  has 
an  additional  church,  which  was  begun 
in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  finilhed  in 
J7Z3.  It  lends  no  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment;  bift  has  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It 
is  fixty-feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
York,  thirty-nine  eaft-riorth-eaft  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
•north-north-wed  of  London.  Long.  z. 
jz.  W.  Lat.  43.  Z7.  N. 

MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  iftuing 
Out  of  the  King’s- Bench,  Lent  to  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  commanding  them  to  admit  or 
rcftore  a  perl'on  to  his  office. 

MANDARINS,  a  name  given  to  the 
magidrates  and  governors  of  provinces  in 
China,  chofen  out  of  the  mod  learned 
men,  and  whofe  government  is  always  at 
a  great  clidance  from  the  place  of  their 
birth.  Mandarin  is  alfo  a  name  given  by 
the  Chinefe  to  the  learned  language  of 
the  country ;  for  befides  the  language  pe¬ 
culiar  to  every  province,  there  is  one 
cofnmon  to  all  the  learned  in  the  empire, 
which  is  in  China  what  Latin  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  this  is  called  the  Mandarin  tongue, 
©r  the  language  of  the  court. 

Mandate,  inlaw,  a  judicial  com¬ 
mandment  to  do  fomething. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from 
a  horfe’s  neck. 

MANEGE,  or  Manage,  the  exer- 
cife  of  riding  the  great  horfe,  or  the 
ground  fit  apart  for  that  purpofe ;  which 
is  fometimes  covered,  for  continuing  the 
exercife  in  had  weather ;  and  fometimes 
open,  forgiving  more  liberty  and  freedom 
both  to  the  horfeman  and  horfe. 

MANES,  in  the  pagan  fy.ftem  of  theo¬ 
logy,  a  general  name  for  the  infernal 
deities,  or  gods  of  hell.  The  ancients 
comprehended  under  manes  not  only  Plu¬ 
to,  Proferpine,  and  Minos,  but  the  fouls 
likewife  of  the  diceafed  were  taken  into 
the  number,  and  efteemed  gods  of  .hell. 
U  was  ufual  to  erect  altars  and  offer' libu- 
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tions  to  the  manes  of  deceafed  friends' ant! 
relations. 

MANGO  Tree,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  avail  tree,  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
eighteen  in  thicknefs,  fpreadin-g  its  nu¬ 
merous  branches  all  around  at  a  great 
diftance,  being  always  green,  and  bearing 
fruit  once  or  twice  a  year,  from  fix  or 
feven  years  old  to. an  hundred.  It  i» 
propagated  by  inerfion,  or  fqwing  the 
feed,  in  Malabar,  Goa,  Bengal,  Pegu, 
and  many  other  countries  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  The  fruit  is  of  a  round  oblong 
figure,  flat,  (lightly  fmuated,  or  hollowed 
at  the  Tides,  and  fhaped  much  like  a  kid-* 
ney,  larger  than  a  goofe  egg,  imooth, 
fhiniirg,  firft  green  1  peck  led  with  white, 
then  inclining  to  yellow,  and  at  la  ft  of  a 
gold-colour :  it  has  a  yellowifh  and  fuc- 
culent  pulp,  not  unlike  that  of  a  peach  ; 
or  father  a  plum,  fir  ft  acid,  then  acido- 
dulcid,  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte.  With¬ 
in  the  pplp  is  contained  an  oblong,  com- 
prefted,  and  languunous  ftofre,  thin,  yet 
very  hard  and  tenacious,  and  including 
a  callous  oblong  kernel,  very  like  an  ob¬ 
long  almond,  and  of  the  fame  bignefs, 
and  of  a  bitteriih,  though  not  unpleafknt 
tafte.  There  are  various  forts  of  this 
fruit,  as  there  are  of  our  apples  and  pears, 
which  are  very  different,  according  to  the 
countries  where  they  grow  :  that  fpectes 
which  is  without  a  (tone,  and  is  very 
g-ateful  to  the  palate,  Terms  to  us  only  a 
variety,  or  a  degenerate  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  cut  into  llices,  and  eaten  either  without 
wine,  or  macerated  in  wine;  it  is  alfo 
candied,  in  order  to  its  prefervation.. 
Sometimes  they  open  it  with  a  knife, 
and  fiil  up  the  middle  with  frefh  ginger, 
garlic,  muftard,  and  fait,  with  oil  or  vi¬ 
negar.  that  they  may  eat  it  with  rice,  or 
after  the  manner  of  pickled  olives.  As 
to  its  temperament,  this  ft u i t  is  cold  and 
moift,  though  the  Indian  phyficians  af¬ 
firm  the  contrary.  We  ufe  pickled  man¬ 
goes,  which  are  imported  to  us,  as  we  do 
pickled  cucumbers,  for  fauce  to  roafted 
meet.  The  ftoues  roafted  are  laid  to  cure 
a  loofenefs,  which  Garcias  found  to  be 
trite.  I  he  wood  of  the  tree,  with  cin¬ 
ders,  is  ufed  for  burning  the  carcafes  of 
the  pagans,  as  being  confecratcd  to  this 
rite;  whence  it  fervc.s  alfo  for  coffins,  in 
which  they  repo.fit  their  dead;  it  is  but 
of  a  foft  fubftance,  and  of  ffiort  duration. 
The  (talks  fupply  the  p’ace  of  arequa  or 
caunga,  in  the  chewing  of  betel  ;  the 
fame,  calcined  and  reduced  to  powder, 
take  away  warts.  Of  the  tender,  leaves, 
with  the  bark  of  the  a  -  anaeoe,  that  is. 
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the  ricinus,  the  feed  of  cummin  and  par- 
padogam,  is  made  a  decodlion,  which  is 
highly  beneficial  in  the  cough,  afthma, 
and  other  affdlions  of  the  thorax.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  pulverifed,  and  taken  in 
chicken-broth,  is  an  excellent  difioivent 
of  extravafated  and  coagulated  blood,  oc~ 
caiioned  by  a  fall,  in  any  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  The  juice  of  the  hark,  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  very  little  opium,  ta¬ 
ken  inwardly,  is -a  prefent  remedy  again (1 
the  diarrhoea,  dyllntery,  and  ten  dm  us. 
Of  the  cum  of  the  tree,  and  the  flowers 
of  rice,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  opium  and  pepper,  are  prepared 
pills,  which  aifo  cure  all  forts  of  fluxes 
of  the  belly.  Of  the  flower  of  the  dried 
kernels  the  natives  have  the  art  of  pre¬ 
paring  various  kinds  of  food. 

M A N G AN E S E ,  M agnesiA,  i n  n a- 
tural  hifiory,  a  poor  kind  of  iron  ere.  It 
is  a  denfe,  heavy  fubftance  in  its  fined 
pieces;  being  corn pojed  of  a  number  of 
broad  and  thick  Arise  irregularly  laid  to- 
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nether,  and  much  refembling  thole  of  na- 
tive  antimony;  in  thefe  maffes  it  is  fome- 
•times  reddifii,  fonwtimes  of  a  dark  grey, 
and  fometimes  of  rt  fine  pale  light,  grey, 
approaching  to  the  colour  of  the  fined 
polished  iron  :  but  there  is  a  lets  perfed 
kind,  in  which  the  whole  mats  fieems  on¬ 
ly  to  confift  of  a  number  of  irregularly 
fmifhed  pieces,  of  a  brittle  and  fornewhat 
gloffy  ore,  blended  very  ioofely  toge¬ 
ther. 

Manganefe  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  German  and  Sweedifn  mines,  as 
alfo  in  France,  Italy,  and  England;,  but 
ours  is  not  equal  in  beauty  or  goodnefs 
to  the  German. 

MANICORDON,  or  Mani  chord, 
a  mulical  infirument  refem filing  a  fpin- 
net ;  the  firings  of  which,  like  thoff  of 
the  clarichord,  are  covered  with  little  pie¬ 
ces  of  cloth,  to  deaden,  as  well  as  to  foften 
their  icuVid;  whence  it  is  alio  called  the 
dumb  ipinnet.  It  is  much  ufed  in  nun¬ 
neries,  becaufe  the  nuns  may  play  upon 
it  without  difiurbing  that  filcnce  which 
they  are  obliged  to  obferve  in  their  cells. 

MANIFESTO,  a  public  declaration 
made  by  a  prince  in  writing,  {hewing  his 
intentions  to  begin  a  war,  or  other  enter- 
prize,  with  the  motives  that  induce  him 
to  it.  ^ 

MANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  large 
brafs  ring  in  the  form  of  a  bracelet,  either 
plain  or  engraven,  flat  or  round  Ma¬ 
rk!  Is  are  carried  by  the  Europeans  to  the 
coafi  of  Africa  and  exchanged  for  Haves. 
Thefe  people  wear  them  as  orname.n|s  on 
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the  fmall  of  the  leg,  and  on  the  thick  part 
of  the  arm  above  the  elbow. 

MANIPULUS,  among  phyficians, 
fignifics  a  handful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or 
fo  much  as  a  man  can  grafp  in  his  hand 
at  once  ;  which  quantity  is  frequently 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature,  M,  or  m. 

MANNA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a- 
fweet  juice  obtained  from  certain  afil 
trees  in  the  fouthern  par‘s,of  Europe,  par- 
eularly  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  exuding 
from  the  leaves,  branches,  or  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  either  naturally  concreted, 
or  exficcated  and  purified  by  art.  Juices 
of  the  fame  nature  are  collAled,  in  the 
Eafiern  countries,  from  other  trees  and 
ffrubs  :  and  fimilar  exudations  are  fotne- 
times  found  on  different  kinds  of  trees  in 
Europe,  particularly  on  the  larch  in  the 
Brian^onois  in  Dauphiny.  Hov;  far  the 
manna  j  uices  of  different  vegetables  differ 
from  one  another,  is  not  well  known  ; 
hut  this  much  Is  certain,  that  one  and  the 
fame  tree  affords  mannas  very  confidera-* 
bly  different, '  in  their  colour,  in  their 
tafie,  and  in  their  difpofition  to  affume, 
a  folid  concrete  form  :  that  is,  in  their 
purity,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  admixture- 
of  oily  or  refinous  matter. 

The  heft  fort  of  the  officinal  or  Cala¬ 
brian  manna  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes, 
moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a 
whitilh  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in 
fome  degree  tran  I  parent.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  moifi,  unTuous  and  brown. 
Both  forts  are  fa  id  to  be  fometimes  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  compofir'oRs  of  fugal,  honey, 
and  purgative  materials  :  compofitions-  of' 
this  kind,  in  a  folid  or  dry  form,  may -be- 
diftingutfhed  by  their  weight,  compafit- 
nefs,  and  untranfparency ;  both  the  dry 
and.  moifi  compofitions  may  be  difiin- 
gui filed  by  their  rahe,  which  is  fenfibly 
different  from  that  of  true  manna,  and 
with  greater  certain:  y  by  their  habitude 
to  rnenflrua. 

Manna,  in  doffs  of  an  ounce  and  up¬ 
wards.  proves  a  gentle  laxative  :  it  ope¬ 
rates  in  general  with  oreat  rnlldfitfs.  fo 
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as  to  be  fafeiv  given  in  inflammatorv  or 
acute  difieropers,  where  the  fiimulating 
.purgatives  have  no  place.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  proper  in  fiomachic  coughs,  or  thofe 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  fiomach  ; 
the  manna,  by  ffs  fweetnefs  and  unGu- 
ofity,  confributing  to  obtvmd  as  well  iS 
to  evacuate  the  offending  humours:  iu 
this  intention  it  is  fometimes  made  into 
a  limfiris  or  lohoch,  with  equal  quantities 
of  oil  of  almonds  and  of  fiyrup  of  vio- 
lets. 
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'In  feme  conflitutions,  however,  it  aCs 
unkindly,  eipecially  if  given  in  confider- 
able  quantity,  occafioning  flatulencies, 
gripes,  and  didenfions  of  the  belly;  in¬ 
conveniences  which  may  lie  generally 
obviated  by  a  fmali  addition  of  fome 
grateful  aromatic. 

MANNER,  in  painting,  a  habitude 
■acquired  in  the  three  principal  parts  of 
painting,  the  management  of  colours,  > 
lights,  and  fhadows,  which  is  either  good 
or  bad,  according  as  the  painter  has  prac- 
.  tifed  more  or  leis  after  the  truth;  with 
judgment  and  (truly.  But  the  bed  pain¬ 
ter  is  he  who  has  no  manner  at  all.  The, 
good  or  bad  choice  he  makes  is  called 
goute. 

MANNERS,  in  poetry,  the  inelina-  , 
Hons,  genius,-  and  humour,  which  the 
poet  gives  to  his  perfons,  and  whereby 
he  diftingnifhes  his  characters.  See  Cka- 
K  A  C  T  E  R- . 

MANOMETER,  or  Manosccpe,. 
an  indr  u  merit  to  (hew  or  meafure  the  al¬ 
terations  in  the  rarity  omiehlity  of  the  air. 

MANOR,  an  ancient  royalty  or  lord-; 
!  (hip,  formerly  called  a  barony,  confiding 
of  demefnes,  ferviees,  and  a  court-baron  ; 
and  comprehending  in  it  mdTua-ges,  lands, 

I  meadow,  padure,  wood,  rents  an  advow- 
i  ion,  & c.  It  may  contain  one  or  more, 
i  villages,  or  hamlets,  or  only  a  great  part 

!of  a  village,  See.  A  manor  is  a  npblej 
kind  of  fee,  granted  in  part  to  tenants 

}for  certain  iervices  to  be  performed,  and 
partly  referved  to  the  uie  of  the  lord’s 
family,  with  jurhaiclion  over  the  tenants, 
for  their  farms  of  edates.  There  are  ca 
I]  pital  manors  or  honours  that  have  other 
I  manors  under  them  ;  and  alfo  cudomary 
1  manors  granted  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
i  the  lords  of  which  have  power  to  hold 
:  courts,  and  giant  copies,  See 

MANSION,  inlaw,  the  chief  dwell¬ 
ing -houfc  of  a  lord  within  his  fee,  or  the 
^capital  medusae  or  manor-houfe. 

*  MANSION-HOUSE,  for  the  ref - 
dence  of  the  lord-mayors  . of  London 
was  founded  Odtobev  2, 3,  1739;  and  in¬ 
habited  in  '752. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  killing  a  per- 
j  fan  without  premeditated  malice. 

M  A  NT  LE ,  or  Mantle  -T  r  e  -e  ,  in 
|  architecture,  the  lower  part  of  tlie  chim- 
I  i  ney,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  is ' laid 
I  acrod  the  jaumbs,  and  fudains  the  c<  m- 
I  partment  of  the  chimney-piece.  See 
1!  Ch,i m n e  y. 

Mantle,  or  M antljng,  in  he ral- 
•dry,  that  appearance  of  folding  of  cloth, 
I  ffourirhing  or  drapery,  in  any  atchieve- 
VoL.  III. 
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ment  drawn  about  the  coat  of  aims.  It 
is  fuppofed  originally  to  be  the  veprefi  n ra¬ 
tion  of  a  mantle,  or  military  habit,  worn 
by  the  ancient  cavaliers  over  their  armour 
to  preferve  it  from  rud.  The  mantle  is 
always  find  in  blazonry,  to  be  doubled, 
that  is.  lined  throughout  with  one  of  the 
furs,  as  erniin,  pean,  vary,  See. 

*  MANTUAN,  a  duchy  in  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Veronefe, 
on  the  wed  by  the  Cremonefe,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  duchies  of  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Mirandola;  and  on  the  ead  by  the 
Ferrarefe.  It  is  fifty  miles  long,  and 
forty  broad.  The  riyer  Po,  which  runs 
hrough  this  duchy,  procures  it  very  con¬ 
fiderable  advantages,  but  at  the.  fame  time 
often  does  confiderable  damage  by  over¬ 
flowing  its  banks.  It  produces  but  little 
wine,  but  has  very  fine  flax,  com,  fiik, 
padures,  and  excellent  fruit  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  fovereign  are  computed  at 
three  hundred  thou  (and  crowns  a  year. 
It  was  enjoyed  by  the  family  of  Gonzaga, 
till  the  lad  duke,  adhering  to  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  duchy  was  feized. 
upon  as  a  forfeited  fee  ;  arid  the  duke 
dying  in  17  8,  without  heirs,  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  VI.  took  it  into  his  own  pofi- 
feldon,  thought  the  invediture  w;as  de¬ 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Guadalla  as  the 
neared  relation.  After  the  death  of  that 
emperor,  in  1740,  the  arch du chefs,  his 
elded  daughter,  queen  of  Hungary,  kept 
it  in  her  own  hands  as  heirefs  of  the 
heufe  of  Audria. 

Mantua,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  the  middle 
of  a  lake  formed  on  the  river  Mincid. 
The  way  into  the  city  is  by  two  bridges 
over  the  lake  which  furrounds  it  It  is  a 
very  large  city,  having  eight  gate's,  eigh¬ 
teen  pari  flies,  forty  religious  hou'ils  for 
both  fexes.  a  quarter  podeded  by  the 
jews,  and  above  fixteen  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  dreets  are  broad  land  draft, 
and  the  houfes  well  gbuilt,  among  which 
are  a  great  number  of  palaces.  Mantua 
is  now  one  of  the  dronged  places  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  which  reafon  the  allies  durd 
not  undertake  the  fiege  in  1734,  though 
they  were  in  p  ode  id  on  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  duchy.  They  Have  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  fiik,  w'hridh  is  much  decayed. 
The  famous  poet  Virgil  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Andes,  about  two  miles  from 
Mantua,  and  Taffo  was  bprn  within  the 
walls.  The  bifhopric  is  Immediately 
I  fulijeff  to  the  pope.  Befides  the  lake' it 
.1  is  fur  rounded  by  a  morafs,  which  renders 
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it  extremely  difficult  of  accefs.  It  is  thir¬ 
ty-four  miles  north-caSt  of  Parma,  twen¬ 
ty  weft  of  Verona,  and  ninety  north-by¬ 
weft  of  Florence.  Long  1 1 .  zo.  E.  Lat. 
45'  Ji*  N. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works 
up  a  natural  product  into  an  artificial 
commodity. 

MANURE,  any  thing  ufed  for  fat¬ 
tening  and  improving  land.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  manure  ufed  in  different 
parts  of  England  for  enriching  the  feveral 
foils,  fome  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  under  the  articles  dung, 
Chalk,  lime,  day,  See  which  fee  :  but 
there  are  others  that  might  be  ufed  on 
ynany  lands  with  fuccefs. 

MANUSCRIPT1,  a  written  book,  in 
contradifiinction  to  a  printed  one.  See 

jb'OOK. 

MAP,  a  plane  figure  reprefenting  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof, 
according  to  the  laws  of  perSpeCtive ;  di¬ 
stinguishing  the  fituation  of  cities,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  In  maps,  thefe  three 
things  are  eiTentially  requisite.  i.  That, 
all  places  have  the  fame  fituation  and 
diflance  from  the  great  circles  therein,  as 
on  the  globe,  to  fhew.  their  parallels,  lon¬ 
gitudes,  zon?s,  climates,  and  other  celef- 
tial  appearances,  z.  That  their  magni¬ 
tudes  be  proportionable  to  the  real  mag¬ 
nitudes  on  the  globe.  3-  That  all  places 
have  the  fame  fituation,  bearing,  and 
diflance,  as  on  the  earth  itfelf.  Maps 
are  either  univerfal,  which  exhibit  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  ;  or  particular, 
which  exhibit  fome  particular  part  there¬ 
of  :  each  kind  is  called  geographical  or 
land-maps,  in  contradiflinChon  to  hydro- 
graphical  or.fea-maps,  reprefenting  the 
fe as  and  fea-coafls,  properly  called  charts. 
As  a  map  is  a  representation  of  fome 
part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  delineated 
upon  a  plane;  the  earth  being  round,  no 
part  of  the  fpherical  furface  of  it  can  be 
accurately  exhibited  upon  a  plane,  and, 
there' ore,  fome  have  propofed  the  making 
of  globular  maps  ;  for  this  purpofe,  a 
plate  of  brafs  might  be  hammered,  or  at 
a  let’s  expence  a  piece  of  pafle- board 
might  be  formed  into  a  fegment  of  a 
fphere,  and  covered  on  its  convex  fide 
with  a  map  projected  in  the  fame,  as  the 
papers  of  the  common  globes  are  :  a  map 
made  in  this  method  would  fhew  every 
thing  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  would  be 
feen  upon  a  globe  of  the  fame  diameter 
with  the  fphere  upon  the  fegment--  of 
which  it  was  delineated  :  and,  indeed, 
maps  of  this  fort  would  be  it}  effect  feg- 
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ments  of,  fuch  a  globe,  but  they  are  net 
in  common  ufe. 

The  modem  general  maps  are  fuch  as 
give  us  a  view  of  an  entire  hemifphere, 
or  half  of  the  globe ;  and  are  projected 
upon  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle, 
which  terminates  the  projected  hemif¬ 
phere,  and  divides  it  from  the  other 
half  of  the  globe,  as  the  equator,  or  the 
meridian,  or  horizon  of  fome  place : 
from  this  circle  the  projection  is  denomi¬ 
nated,  and  faid  to  be  equatorial,  meri¬ 
dional,  or  horizontal. 

Particular  maps  are  fuch  as  exhibit  to 
us  lefs  than  an  hemifphere  ;  of  this  fort 
are  maps  of  the  great  parts  into  which 
the  earth  is  divided,  as  Europe,  Afia, 
Africa,  North-America,  South-America ; 
or  maps  of  particular  kingdoms,  provin¬ 
ces,  countries,  or  of  lefler  diftridts. 

The  meridional  projection  fuppofes  the 
eye  to  be  in  fome  point  of  the  equator, 
and  from  thence  to  view  the  oppofite 
concave  hemifphere,  projected  upon  a 
glafs  plane  pafling  through  fome  meri¬ 
dian,  which  a  meridian  drawn  through 
the  eye- cuts  at  right  angles.  Thus  plate 
XXX II.  is  a  map  of  the  earth  in  two 
hemispheres,  projected  upon  the  plane  of 
a  meridian  palling  through  one  of  the 
Canary-iflands  called  Ferro.  This  meri¬ 
dian  is  made  choice  of,  becaufe,  by  ma¬ 
rking  the  projection  thereon,  one  hemif¬ 
phere  contains  Europe,  Aha,  and  Afri¬ 
ca;  and  the  other  North  and  South  A- 
merica.  Here  all  the  meridians  are  arches 
of  circles,  except  that  drawn  through  the 
eye,  which  is  a  Straight  line;  and  all  the 
parallels  are  arches  of  circles,  and  the 
equator  is  a  Straight  line. 

The  ufe  of  maps  is  obvious  from  their 
conflruCtion.  The  degrees  of  the  meridians 
and  parallels  Shew  the  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  places;  their  bearings  from  each 
other  appear  from  infpeCtion ;  and  their 
diftances  may  be  meafured  by  the  divisions 
on  the  meridian,  equator.  See. 

MAPLE,  Acer,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  compofed 
of  five  oval  petals;  the  fruit  con  flits  of  a 
number  of  capfules,  which  grow  together 
at  the  bafe ;  and  are  comprefled,  round- 
ilh,  and  each  terminated  by  a  very  large 
membranous  all^ ;  the  feeds  are  Single 
and  roundjfh. 

Great  Maple,  acer  irajus,  improperly 
called  fycamore,  a  large  tree  with  pentan¬ 
gular  Serrated  leaves  ;  producing  Small 
greenifh  flowers,  and  a  fruit  compofed  of 
two  capfules,  including,  each,  a  whitilh 
feed  at  the  enft  where  they  are  joined,  and 
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fpreading  at  the  oppofite  end  into  a  mem¬ 
branous  wing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  meun- 
tains  of  Switzerland  and  Audria,  and 
now  common  in  England.  Thefc  trees 
are  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds,  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  an  open  bed  of 
common  earth,  covering  them  about  half 
an  inch  thiok,  with  fandy  light  earth  : 
the  fpring  following  they  will  appear 
above  ground,  and,  if  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  will  grow  above  a  foot  high  the 
firft  fummer  :  the  Michaelmas  following, 
if  they  are  thick  in  the  feed-bed,  you  may 
take  out  a  part  of  them,  and  tranfplant 
into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  at  three  feet  dif- 
tance,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows; 
in  which  place  they  may  remain  three  or 
four  years,  when  they  will  be  large  enough 
to  plant  out  for  good.  The  timber  of  the 
common  maple  is  far  fuperior  to  the 
beech  for  all  ufes  of  the  turner,  particu¬ 
larly  dilhes,  cups,  trenchers,  and  bowls ; 
and  when  it  abounds  with  knots,  os  it 
often  does,  it  is  highly  elleemed  by  the 
joiners  for  inlayings,  &c.  and  aifo,  for 
the  lightnefs  of  the  wood,  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  thofe  that  make  mufical 
inflruments  ’y  and,  for  its  whitenefs 
:  is  in  great  requeft  for  tables.  All 
the  parts  of  the  maple  contain  a  fvveet 
faccharine  juice ;  which  exuding  on  the 
furfaee  of  the  leaves,  renders  them  fub- 
i  je<fl  to  be  preyed  on  by  infeeds.  The 
roots,  trunk,  or  branches,  wounded  early 
s  in  the  fpring,  bleed  a  large  quantity  of 
clear  liquor;  which,  in  its  dilute  Hate, 
taftes  fomewhat  fweetifh  ;  and,  on  being 
infpiflated,  yields  a  brown-coloured  con¬ 
crete  lugar,  with  a  fyrupy  matter  refem- 
bling  melalfes,  the  juice  unboiled  lias  been 
drank  as  an  anti-fcorbutic.  The  fugar 
and  melaffes  which  are  lefs  Ifwect  than 
thofe  extracted  from  the  fugar-cane,  and 
!  whole  fweetnefs  is  likevvife  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  in  kind,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more 
medicinal  in  dilbrders  of  the  bread.  Con- 
f detable  quantities  of  this  fugar,  made 
from  a  fpecies  of  maple  in  Canada,  are 
Imported  for  that  life  into  fome  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  France. 

MARBLE,  Marmsr,  in  natural  hido- 
ry,  a  genus  of  fodils,  being  bright  and 
beautiful  Hones,  compofed  of  fmall  depu¬ 
rate  concretions,  moderately  hard,  not 
giving  fire  with  Heel,  fermenting  with, 
and  foluble  in  acid  mendrua,  and  cai- 
j  cining  in  a  flight  fire. 

The  colours  of  marbles  being  a  very 
obvious  and  driking  character,  they  are 
arranged  according  to  them,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divifions.  x.  Of  the  white  plain 
Garbles  there  are  two  forts ;  the  Parian 
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marble  of  the  ancients,  and  datuary  mar¬ 
ble  of  the  moderns,  an  extremely  bright 
and  elegant  marble ;  and  the  Carrara 
marble;  a  very  fine  marble,  more  com¬ 
pact  and  clofe  than  the  former,  but  lefs 
bright,  z.  Of  the  plain  yellowilh  mar¬ 
bles  there  is  only  one  fort,  which  is  a 
hard,  pale  yellow,  and  glody  marble, 
found  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  3.  Of  the 
bluifh  and  black  marbles  there  are  a  great 
many  fpecies,  as  the  Chian  marble,  Ba- 
faltes,  &c.  4.  Of  the  plain  green  mar¬ 

bles  there  is  only  one  kind,  the  Lacede¬ 
monian  marble  of  the  ancients.  5.  The 
pale-coloured  or  whitifh  brown,  com¬ 
monly  called  Darby  marblet  <5.  The 
green  marbles  with  (hells.  7.  The  black 
Coralloide  marble,  with  and  without 
(hells.  8.  Of  the  white  variegated  mar- 
ble  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  varie¬ 
gated  with  purple,  brown,  red,  blue,  &c. 
9.  Of  the  brown  variegated  marbles  there 
are  like  wife  feveral  forts,  fome  with  red 
veins  ;  others  with  white,  black,  or  brown 
veins.  10.  Of  the  yellow  veined  and  va¬ 
riegated  marbles  fome  are  veined  with 
purple,  and  others  with  blue.  11.  Of 
the  black  variegated  marbles,  fome  are 
veined  with  white,  and  others  with  blue, 
yellow,  red,  8c c.  iz.  The  green  varie¬ 
gated  marbles  are  likewife  didinguifhed 
by  the  colour  of  their  veins.  13.  The 
grey  fpotted  marbles  are  variegated,  fome 
with  black  and  others  with  green  fpots. 
14.  The  red  variegated  marble  is  the 
Brocatello  of  the  Italians,  with  white 
and  gold  veins. 

Folijbing  of  Marble  is  performed  by 
firH  rubbing  them  well  with  a  free- Hone, 
or  land,  till  the  drokes  of  the  axe  are 
worn  off,  then  with  pumice- done,  and 
afterwards  with  emery. 

Colouring  s/Marble.  The  colouring 
of  marble  is  a  nice  art,  and  in  order  tq 
fueceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble,  on 
which  the  experiments  are  tried,  mud  be 
well  polilhed,  and  clear  from  the  lead 
fpot  or  vein.  The  harder  the  marble  is, 
the  better  it  will  bear  the  heat  necclTary 
in  the  operation;  therefore,  alabaderand 
the  common  foft  white  marble  are  very 
improper  to  perform  thele  operations  up¬ 
on.  Heat  is  always  neceflary  for  the 
opening  the  pores  of  the  marble,  fo  as  to 
render  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours;  but 
the  marble  mud  never  be  made  red-hot, 
for  then,  the  texture  of  the  marble  itfelf 
is  injured,  and  the  colours  are  burnt,  and 
lofe  their  beauty.  Too  fmall  a  degree  of 
heat  is  as  bad  as  too  great;  for  in  tlfis 
cafe,  the, ugh  the  marble  receive  the  co- 
R  z  l#isr, 
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lour,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it,  nor  flrike 
deep  enough.  Some  colours  will  (bike 
even  cold,  but  they  are  never  fo  well 
funk  in  as  when  a  juft  degree  of  heat  is 
ufed.  The  proper  degree  is  that  which 
without  making  the  marble  red,  ,  will 
make  the  liquor  boil  upon  its  furface. 
The  me  rift  run  ms  ufed  to  flrike  in  the 
colours,  mud  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.  A  lixi¬ 
vium  made  with  horfe’s  or  dog’s  urine, 
witi|  four  parts  quick-lime,  and  one  part 
pot- allies,  is  excellent  lor  forne  colours ; 
common  ley  of  wood-allies  does  very  well 
for  others:  for  feme,  fpirit  of  wine  is 
heft  ;  and,  for  others,  oily  liquors,  or 
common  white-wine. 

■The  colours  which  have  been  found  to 
fucceed  heft  with  the  peculiar  mca- 
ftruums,  are  thefe  :  flone-blue  difTolved 
in  fix  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  of  the  urinous  lixivium  ;  and  that  co¬ 
lour  which  the  painters  call  litmoufe,  dif- 
folved  in  common  ley  of  wood-allies.  An 
extract  of  faffron,  and  that  colour  made 
of  buckthorn  berries,  and  called  by  the 
painters  lap  green,  both  fucceed  well  dif- 
folved  in  urine  and  quick-lime,  and  tole¬ 
rably  well  in  a  fpirit  of  wine.  Vermilion  and 
a  fine  powder  of  cochineal,  fucceed  alfo 
Very  -well  In  the  fame  liquors.  Dragon’s 
blood  fuccegds  very  well  in  fpirit  of  w  ine, 
as  does  alfo  a  tincture  of  logwood,  rn  the 
fame  fpirit.  Alkanet  root  gives  a  fine  co¬ 
lour.  but  the  only  menftruum  to  be  ufed  for 
tins  is  oil  of  turpentine  i  for  neither  fpirit 
of  wine,  nor  any  lixivium,  will  do  with  if* 
There  is  another  kind  of  ftmguis  dr  aeon  is 
called  dragon’s  blood  in  tears,  which, 
mixed  with  urine  alone,  gives  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  colour.  Philrf.  PranfaB  *  NQ  z6 3. 

Betides  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and 
menllruums,  there  are  fome  colours  which 
are  to  be  laid  on  dry  and  unmixed. 
Thefe  are  dragon’s  blood,  of  the  purefl 
kind,  for  a  red  ;  gamboge  for  a  yellow  ; 
green-wax  for  a  green  ;  common  brim- 
itone,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  for  a  brown 
colour.  The  marble,  for  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  mad  be  made  eonfiderably  hot, 
and  then  the  colours  are  to  be  rubbed  on 
dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of  thefe  colours, 
when  once  given,  remain  immutable  ; 
others  are  eafily  changed  or  deftroyed. 
Thus  the  red  colour  given  by  dragon’s 
blood,  or  by  a  dcco&ion  of  dogwood, 
will  be  wholly  taken  away  by  oil  or  tartar, 
and  the  polilh  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A  fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  take  crude  fill  armoniac, 
vitriol,  and  verdigrife,  of  each  equal 
quantities;  white  vitriol  fuceeeds  befh 
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and  all  mud  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  fine 
powder. 

The  flaming  of  marble  to  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  red  or  yellow,  by  foliations  of 
dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge*  may  be  done 
by  reducing  thele  gums  to  powder,  and 
g> hiding  them,  with  the  fpirit  ,of  wine, 
in  a  giafs  mortar  ;  hut,  for  fmaiier,  at¬ 
tempts,  no  method  is  fo  good  as  the 
mixing  a  little  of  either  of  thefe  powders- 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a  filver  fpoon, 
and  holding  it  over  burning  charcoal.  By 
this  means  a  fine  tincture  will.be  ex¬ 
tracted,  and,  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
this,  the  fm eft  traces  may  be  made  on 
the  marble,  while  cokl,  which,  on  the 
heating  it  afterwards,  either  on  fand,  or  in 
a  baker  s  oven,  .will  ail  fink  very  deep,  and 
will  remain  perfectly  diftinct  in  the  ftone. 

Arundehan  MARBLES  ancient  marbles- 
with  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens  in* 
feribed  on  them,  many  years  before  our 
Saviour’s  birth  ;  prefented  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  by  i  homas  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  whence  the  name. 

MARBLING,  the  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  colouring  the  marbled  paper. 
There  are  leveral  kinds  of  marbled  paper ; 
but  the  principal  difference  of  them  lies 
in  the  forms  in  which  the  colours  are  laid 
on  the  ground  :  fome  being  dilpofed  in 
whirles  or  circumvolutions  j  fome  in 
jagged  lengths  ;  and  others  only  in  fpots 
of  a  roundiih  or  oval  figure.  the  gene¬ 
ral  manner  of  managing  each  kind  is,, 
nevertheless,  the  fame  ;  being  the  dip¬ 
ping  the  paper  in  a  faint  ion  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
gum  -  dragon  ;  over  which'  the  colours, 
previouiiy  prepared  with  ox-gall  and  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  are  firft  Spread. 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  per¬ 
formed  thus  :  diftolve  four  ounces  of  gum 
arabic  into  two  quarts  of  fair  water; 
then  provide  feVeral  colours  mixed  with 
water  in  pots  or  (hells,  and  with  pencils 
peculiar  to  each  colour,  fprinkle  them  by 
way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum- w  ater, 
which  mull  be  put  into  a  trough,  or 
fome  broad  veftel  ;  then  with  a  flick  curl 
them,  or  draw  them  out  in  Breaks,  to 
as  much  variety  as  may  be  done.  Having 
done  this,  hold  your  book  or  books  dole 
together,  and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  ou¬ 
tlie  top  of  the  water  and  colours,  very 
lightly  ;  which  done,  take  them  off,  aud- 
the  plain  impreffion  of  the  colours  in 
mixture  will  be  upon  the  leaves ;  doing 
as  well  the  ends  as  the  front  of  the  hook 
in  the  like  manner. 

Marbling  a  book  on  the  covers  is  per¬ 
formed  by  forming  clouds  with  aqua 

fort  is,. 
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foil  is,  ov  fpirit  of  vitriol  mixjsd  with  Ink, 
and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers.  See 
Book  Binding. 

MARCASITES,  Marchajjies ,  in  na¬ 
tural  hidory,  compound  inflammable  me¬ 
tallic  bodies  of  a  hard  and  iblid  fubitance, 
of  an  oblcurely  and  irregularly  foliaceous 
llrutflure,  of  a  bright  glittering  appear¬ 
ance,  naturally  condituting  whole  drata, 
though  fo  me  times  found  in  detached 
mafles ;  very  freely  giving  fire  with  deel; 
not  fermenting  with  acid  men  lira  urns ; 
and  when  put  into  the  fire,  yielding  a 
bine  fulphureous  flame,  and  afterwards » 
calcining  into  a  purple  powder,  There 
are  only  three  known  i ’pecks  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  :  i.  The  filver-coloured  marcafite, 
found  in'vaft  abundance  in  lead  and  tin- 
mines.  2.  The  gold  coloured  marcafite. 
3.  The  heavy  pale-white  marcafite.  Mar- 
eafites  were  at  fir  ft  hippo  fed  to  be  alnioft 
ail  pure  gold  or  filver,  according  to  their 
colour  ;  but  experience  has  (hewn,  that 
if  they  contain  any  metal  at  all,  no  me¬ 
thod  has  hitherto  been  found  of  working 
them  to  advantage.  In  Germany,  in¬ 
deed,  they \ extract  fulphur  and  vitriol 
from  the  filver  marcafite,  which  two  fub- 
llances  are  always  contained  in  it  ;  and 
befides  thefe,  it  has  ufually  a  quantity  of 
srfenic.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a 
flyptic,  after  being  calcined ;  but  as  the 
arfenic  may  not  be  all  carried  off  by  that 
operation,  its  uie  as  a  medicine  feems 
extremely,  dangerous. 

MARC G R A VE ,  or  M A R GR A  VE , 
a  degree  of  honour  in  Germany  corref- 
ponding  to  our  marquis.  See  Marquis 

MARCH,  in  chronology,  the  third 
month  of  the  year,  confiding  of  thirty- 
one  days. 

MARDIKERS,  or  TOPASSES,  a 
mixed  breed  of  Dutch,  Portuguefc,  In¬ 
dians,  and  other  nations,  incorporated 
with  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  in  t;he  Ead 
Indies. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe-kind. 

,  Such  mares  as  are  defigned  for  breeding, 
fbould  be  as  free  from  defects  as  poflibie, 
and  fhould,  no  more  than  the  ffallions, 
have  either  moon-eyes,  watery  eyes,  or 
blood  fhot  eyes  ;  they  fliould  have  no 
fplint,  fpavin,  or  curb,  nor  any  natural 
imperfection  :  for  the  colts  will  take  af¬ 
ter  them  :  but  choice  fliould  be  made  of 
the  belt  and  aided,  the  mod  high-fpirited, 
bed  coloured,  and  fined  fbaped  ;  and 
the  natural  defeats  that  may  be  in  the 
Itallion,  fhould  be  amended  in  the  mare, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  amifs  in  the 
marc  iiioukl  be  amended  in  the  fbUlion. 
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#  MARGARET  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
Rene  of  Anjpu,  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
jerufalem,  and  was  born  the  23d  of 
March ,  1429.  Henry  VI.  fell  in  love 
with  her,  on  feeing  her  picture,  and 
though  her  father  did  not  poflefs  an  inch 
of  land  in  the  three  kingdoms  whence  he 
received  his  titles,  he  refolved  to  marry 
her  ;  and  indead  of  receiving  a  fortune 
with  this  lady,  gave  her  father  the  duchy 
of  A.njou  and  the  county  of  Maine,  pro¬ 
vinces  which  then  belonged  to  England. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Nancy, 
in  1444,  with  great  magnificence  ;  after 
which  Margaret  immediately  embarked 
for  England,  and  was  received  with  as- 
great  marks  of  joy.  She  was  crowned  at 
Wedminder.  the  30th  of  May,  1445  - 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  king’s 
uncle,  governing  the  kingdom  for  the 
young  king,  and  being  beloved  of  the 
people,  die  had  him  accufed  of  feveral 
crimes,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
privately  murdered.  Margaret  then  took 
upon  herfelf  the  adminidraiion  of  affairs, 
and  chofe  for  her  affidant  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  whom  (he  created  a  duke  :  that 
nobleman,  who  had  been  the  a'tf'ent  of 
her  marriage,  had  qver  lmce  enjoyed  her 
mod  intimate  confidence,  but  was  hated 
by  the  people,  who  attributed  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Glouceller  to  him  ;  and 
being  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  queen  made  him  embark  pri¬ 
vately  for  France,  but  he  was  murdered 
in  his  p adage,  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
flicceeded  him  in  the  queen’s  favour. 
The  duke  of  York,  who  had  jud  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  crown  of  England,  being 
deficended  from  Richard  II.  to  try  the 
difpofltion  of  the  people,  fet  up  one  Cade, 
who  aflumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  earl 
of  Marche,  who  had  been  beheaded  : 
this  pretender  defeated  the  troops  that 
oppoled  him,  the  king  retired  into  Ke- 
n  el  worth- ca  file,  and  Cade  entered  Lon¬ 
don  without  refidance;  but  the  king, 
publifhing  an  amnedy,  Cade  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  his  men  in  one  night,  and 
loon  after  killed  by  a  gentleman  of  'Kent. 
Sometime  after  the  queen  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  prince,  who  was  named  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  and  to  perfiuade  the  people  that 
they  intended  to  correct  the  diforders 
that  had  crept  into  the  adminiflration, 
the  duke  of  York  was  invited  to  court  ; 
where  having  twice  appeared,  he  eaufied 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  be  arreded  in  the 
queen’s  chamber,  and  fent  to  the  Tower; 
he  then  vindicating  what  he  had  done 
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before  the  parliament,-  was  declared  lord 
proteftor  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
.minority  of  the  young  prince.  This 
{truck  the  queen  with  conrternation.  She 
at  fir(t  feemed  to  fubmit,  till  at  length 
the  duke  of  York  being  called  to  appear 
before  an  extraordinary  council,  was,  to 
his  great  furprife,  informed  that  the  king 
having  recovered  his  health,  his  office  of 
protector,  which  was  only  founded  on 
the  king’s  weak nefs,  ceafed  of  courfe. 
He  perceived  that  this  was  only  an  ar¬ 
tifice  of  the  queen,  to  get  the  government 
into  her  hands ;  and  the  fil'd  efleft  of 
this  change,  was  the  releafe  of  the  duke 
©f  Somerset,  who,  with  the  queen,  were 
matters  of  the  king’s  perfon.  Upon  this 
the  duke  raifed  an  army  in  Wales,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans;  where 
the  bravery  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
commanded  the  vanguard,  obtained  an 
entire  yiftory.  Somerfet  was  (lain,  the 
king  taken  prifoner,  and  conducted  by 
the  duke  to-  London.  The  parliament 
now  declared  the  duke  of  York  protector 
0>f  England,  and  Margaret  retired  almoft 
alone  to  Greenwich,  but  foon  regained 
he"r  authority  by  the  fame  ftratagem,  the 
pretended  recovery  of  the  Ting.  After 
which  the  took  a  tour  through  feveral 
counties,  in  order  to  gain  the  refpedt  and 
love  of  the  people,  by  her  condefcend- 
ing  and  obliging  behaviour.  While  the 
queen  was  rejoicing  at  the  retreat  of  her 
enemies,  a  terrible  ftorm  was  formed 
againft  her.  The  earl  of  Salilbury  and 
the  e'arl  of  Warw  ick,  railed  an  army  in 
Kent,  and  without  mentioning  the  duke 
of  York,  declared  by  a  maniferto,  that 
they  took  up  arms  merely  to  fecure  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
This  procured  them  an  army  of  40.000 
men  ;  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  the 
19th  of  July,  146  :,  in  which  thequeen 
fled  with  the  yodng  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  ;  while  the  king, 
who  had  not  leit  his  tent,  was  taken  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  conduftcd  to 
London.  '(  he  earl  of  Salilbury  now 
fent  to  Ireland,  to  invite  the  duke  of 
York  to  cpme  and  take  pofTeffion  of  the 
crown  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  London, 
he  did  not  find  the  parliament  ready  to 
fecond  his  defigns  :  but  an  aft  was  pafs- 
ed  bv  the  two  houfes,  that  Henry,  dur- 
ing  his  life,  ffiould  continue  in  porteflion 
of  the  throne,  and  be  lucceeded  by  the 
duke.  Margaret,  while  her  Ion  w'as  thus 
deprived  of  his  claim  to  the  crown,  was 
at  Durham,  with  a  retinue  compoled  of 
eight  perlons,  who  were  rather  domeilics  j 
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than  councilors.  She  had  fent  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  into  France  to  follicit  fuc- 
cours.  She  was  without  money,  with¬ 
out  an  army,  and  almoll  without  hope  ; 
and  in  this  deplorable  fituation  lhe  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  return  to  London.  In  ' 
this  dilemma,  file  hafiily  left  Durham,  af¬ 
ter  having  Jpread  the  report  that  fhe  wms 
going  to  France,  and  went  to  the  eftate 
of  the  lords  Rofs  and  Clifford,  in  York¬ 
shire,  travelling  chiefly  in  the  night ; 
and  by  their  affirtance,  together  with  that 
of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  She  raifed  an 
army  of  25,000  men,  with1  which  ffie  en¬ 
camped  near  Wakefield'.  The  duke  of 
York  and  earl  of  Salisbury  marched  againrt 
her  with  20, coo  men  ;  but  not  daring 
to  keep  the  field,  Shut  themfeives  up  in 
Sendal-taftle,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  the  earl  of  March  was  to  bring 
from  Wales.  The  queen  inceffantly  de¬ 
fied  him,  and  reproached  him  who  could 
venture  to  afpire  to  the  throne,  with 
cowardly  hiding  himfelf  for  fear  of  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  and  then  ported  1 5  coo  men  be¬ 
hind  a  hill.  The  duke  thinking  that 
her  forces  were  divided,  marched  out.; 
but  foon  perceived  his  imprudence,  and 
died  fighting  like  a  lion.  His  head  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  cut  off,  the  queen  had  it 
placed  by  her,  and  having  kept  it  th> 
refi:  of  the  day,  caufed  it  to  be  fixed  on 
the  walls  of  York.  The  earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  w  as 
by  the  queen’s  order,  beheaded.  The 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  (laid  in  London 
to  guard  the  king,  now  advanced  to 
meet  the  queen,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
go  with  him  ;  but  the  queen  put  the  earl 
to  flight,  and  the  king  recovered  his 
liberty.  But  Warwick  joining  the  earl 
of  March,  advifed  him  to  go  direftly  to 
London,  and  be  crowned  there;  he  did 
fo ;  and  was  proclaimed  king  the  next 
day  iu  that  city,  under  the  name  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  on  which  the  Queen,  who- 
thought  to  have  entered  the  capital  in 
triumph,  found  herlelf  plunged  in  new 
misfortunes.  Edw  ard  immediately  march¬ 
ed  towards  York,  where  he  was  informed 
that  Henry  and  Margaret  expefted  him, 
and  the  two  armies  meeting,  a  bloody 
battle  w'as  fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  in 
which  the  bravery  of  the  earl  of  Warw  ick 
fixed  the  victory,  and  it  is  fa  id  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flam  amounted  to  40,000.  She 
fled,  with  her  hulband,  into  Scotland  ; 
from  whence  fhe  failed  to  France,  and 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Lewis  XI. 
She  afterwards  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed  with  only  5 co  men,  with 
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which  fhe  took  Berwick.  The  king  of 
Scotland  permitted  her  to  raife  fome 
troops  in  his  dominions  ;  and  Henry  now 
employed  himfelf  in  forming  an  army, 
and  advanced  towards  Hexham,  where 
the  marquis  of  Mqntagu,  one  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  generals,  attacked  him  in  his 
lines,  killed  the  beft  part  of  his  men,  and 
put  the  reft  to  flight.  The  unhappy 
Henry  fled  to  Scotland,  and  Margaret, 
with  hgr  fon,  efcaped  on  foot  to  the  bor- 
i  ders  of  a  wood,  where  fhe  was  overtaken 
by  night.  In  that  wood,  it  is  faid,  fhe 
!  was  met  by  robbers,  who  took  from  her 
her  jewels,  which  were  all  file  had  left  ; 
but  white  they  were  difputing  about  the 
booty,  flne  efcaped  from  them  with  her 
fon,  and  entered  the  thicket!  part  of  the 
foreft  :  and  the  prince  being  tired  and 
unable  to  walk,  fhe  took  him  in  her  arms, 
and  proceeded  forward.  Another  rob¬ 
ber,  who  was  going  to  meet  the  above 
gang,'  to  which  he  belonged,  foon  met 
her  with  his  fword  in  his  hand.  Margaret, 
in  this  extremity,  roufed  up  her  courage, 
j  and  holding  out  the  prince  towards  him, 
faid,  “  Friend,  five  the  king’s  Ion.” 
|  At  her  mentioning  the  king,  the  fword 
dropped  from  his  hand  :  he  offered  his 
fervice,  and  took  the  prince,  whom  fhe 
could  no  longer  carry  ;  then  led  her  to  a 
.neighbouring  village,  where  was  his  houfe 
and  family.  Margaret  (laid  there  fome 
i  days,  where  (lie  privately  informed  her- 
felf  of  the  confi-quences  of  the  battle  of 
Hexham,  and  was  joined  by  thefenefchal 
of  Normandy,  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
Edmund  the  duke  of  Somerfet’s  brother, 
who  took  her  to  Carlvfle  ;  where  fhe 
found  a  bark,  in  which  flic  went  to  Kirk- 
bridge,  and  lodged  with  an  Englifhman 

I  named  Cork,  who  knew  and  betrayed 
her;  but  fhe  was  faved  by  the  valour  of 
the  Senefchal,  and  go,t  to  Edinburgh. 
Th  ere  fhe  learned  that  her  hufband  hav¬ 
ing  imprudently  left  Scotland,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was 
a  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  :  on 
ijj  which  fhe  a  fecqnd  time  repaired  to  the 
1  court  of  France,  where  (lie  found  alii  fi¬ 
ance  which  fhe  did  not  expert.  Edward 
had  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick  as  his 
ambaffador,  to  demand  Lewis  Xlth’s 
j  daughter  in  marriage  ;  that  king  had 
j  given  his  confent,  and  Warwick  had  fent 
his  mafler  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  ; 
when  he  was  informed,  that  in  his  ab- 
I  fence  Edward  had  married  Elizabeth  Wid- 
i  vill.  The  earl,  enraged  at  this  affront, 
j  refolved  to  be  revenged,  and  coming  to 
England,  foon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
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atony.  Edward  fpeedily  marched  again  ft 
him ;  but  the  earl  furprifed  him  in  his 
camp,  and  took  him  prifoner.  He  in- 
trufied  the  care  of  Edward  to  his  brother 
the  bifhop  of  York  ;  but  that  prelate 
letting  him  efcape,  he  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  the  acclamations  of  his  friends. 
'Fhe  earl  of  Warwick  now  retiring  to 
France,  Margaret  met  him  at  Dieppe, 
and  there  an  interview  extinguifhed 
their  mutual  refentxnents  ;  andr  they 
-united  their  interefts  by  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  Anne  Nevili, 
the  earl's  daughter.  From  this  moment 
he  refolved  to  replace  Henry  on  the 
throne.  Lewis  furnifhed  him  with  4000 
men,  and  filips  to  convey  them  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  with  thefe  he  landed  at  Dart¬ 
mouth.  .  Immediately  thofe  of  his  party 
flocked  to  him  on  all  fides,  and  food 
had  an  army  of  60,000  men.  Edward, 
alarmed  at  this  news,  now  fled  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Margaret  enteredLondon  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The 
misfortunes  fhe  had  fuffered  filled  her 
mind  with  fenfibility,  and  fhe  treated 
Elizabeth,  Edward’s  wife,  with  ail  the 
refpeft  due  to  her  as  the  wife  of  a  kinw. 
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Edward,  returning  again  to  England, 
had  loon  a  great  army;  marched  towards 
London,  and  was  received  there  with 
joy.  The  earl  of  Warwick  marched  there 
to  attack  him,  but  was  defeated,  and 
loft  his  life  at  Barnet.  The  lords  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  party  revived  her  hopes,  and 
formed  a  new  army,  which  no  foone-r 
came  to  the  ears  of  Edward,  than  he 
marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  queen’s,  army,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 
That  duke,  with  the  queen  and  prince  of 
Wales,  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
latter  barbaroufly  murdered  in  the  king’s 
tent.  MargaretKs  grief  was  inexpreflible. 
In  the  firft  tranfports  of  her  rage,  fhe 
uttered  inveflives  2ga;jift  Edward  that 
had  like  to  have  coft  her  her  life  :  but  Ed¬ 
ward,  after  much  deliberation,  at  kngtk 
refolved  to  be  fatisfied  with  confining  her 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  fhe  re¬ 
mained  five  years.  At  length,  by  the 
follicitation  of  Lewis  XI.  fhe  obtained  her 
liberty  :  but  ori  leaving  her  prifon,  fhe 
was  obliged  to  renounce  her  dowry,  her 
jewels,  and  every  thing  fhe  had  a  right 
to  claim  as  queen  dowager  of  England. 
Rene,  her  father,  to  engage  Lewis  to 
folicit  for  her  liberty,  had  yielded  to 
France  all  his  rights  lo  Provence,  Anjou, 
and  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar  : 
thus  Margaret  found  herfeif  ftripped  at 
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the  fame  inftant,  not  only  of  all  which 
an  eftablifhed  right  had  granted  her  in 
England,  but  of  all  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  her  birth,  file  being  the  only 
heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou.  She  re- 
ikied  at  Aik  with  her  father,  and,  after 
his  death,  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Dam- 
pferre,  in  Anjou,  which  belonged  to  an 
old  gentleman,  named  Vignoie,  who  had 
fpent  his  life  in  her  father’s  fervice.  She 
there  contracted  a  elofe  intimacy  with 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
VII.  and  was  in  the  centre  of  all  the  in¬ 
trigues  formed  again  ft  Edward  in  favour 
of  that  prince,  but  did  not  live  to  fee 
him  railed  to  the  throne,  file  dying  on 
the  x  5th  of  Align  ft,  1481. 

MAR  JO  RAM,  Major  ana,  in  botany, 
Sic.  See  Ma]  rana. 

MARITIME,  relating  to,  or  bounded 
by  the  fea  :  thus,  a  maritime  produce 
or  country,  is  one  bounded  by  the-  lea  ; 
and  a  maritime  kingdom,  or  (late,  is 
one  that  makes  a  conliderable  figure,  oi¬ 
ls  very  powerful  at  lea. 

MARK,  in  commerce,  a  certain  note 
which  a  merchant  puts  upon  his  goods, 
or  upon  the  hog  (head,  &c.  that  con¬ 
tains  them,  m  order  to  dillinguilh  them 
from  others 

St.  MARK  the.  EvangeUft'i  Day,  a 
feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church,  obfcrved 
April  25. 

St.  MARKk  Gofpel,  a  canonical  book 
■of  the  New  Teftament,  being  one  of  the 
four  Gofpels.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gol- 
pel  at  Rome,  where  he;  accompanied  St. 
Peter,  in  the  year  of  Chrilt  44.  Tertul- 
lian  and  others  pretend,  that  St.  Mark 
was  only  -an  amaimenfis  to  St.  Peter,  who 
dictated  this  Gofpel  to  him  ;  others  af¬ 
firm,  that  he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter’s 
death.  Nor  are  the  learned  lefts  divided 
as  to  the  language' tills  Gofpel  was  wrote 
in;  tome  affirming  it  was  compofed  in 
Greek,  others  in  Latin.  Several  of  the 
ancient  heretics  received  only  the  Gofpel 
fit  St.  Mark ;  others  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics  rejected  the  twelve  left  verftes  of  this 
•Gofpel.  The  Gofpel  of  St.  Mark  is 
properly  an  abridgment  of  that  of  St. 
Matthew.  Sc.  Mark  is  Paid  to  have 
>  written  his  'Gofpel  in  the  year  43,  after 
which  he  went  to  propagate  the  faith  in 
Egypt,  where  he  founded  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  he  was  the  firft 
bjlhop,  and  died  in  that  city  about  the 
year  6z. 

Kmghts  of  Sr.  MARK,  an  order  of 
kn’ghthood'  in  the  republic  of  Venice 
under  the  prctc/lion  of  Si.  Mark  the 
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Evangelift.  The  arms  of  the  order  am, 
gules,  a  lion  winged,  or  ;  with  this  de¬ 
vice,  PAX  TIBI  Mattc-e  evangk- 
lista.  This  order  is  never  conferred 
but  on  thole  who  have  done  Signal  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  commonwealth. 

MARK,  or  MARC,  alio  denotes  a 
weight  ufted  in  Several  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  for  ieveral  commodities,  especially 
gold  and  Silver. 

MARK  is  alfto  lifted  amon <j  us  for  a 
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money  of  account,  and  'in  Some  other 
countries  for  a  coin.  The  Englilh  mark 
is  two  thirds  of  a  pound  fterling,  or  -thir¬ 
teen  Ihillings  and  fourpence  ;  and  the 
Scotch  mark  is  of  equal  value  in  Scotch 
money  of  account  'I  he  nrark-lubs,  or 
Lubeck  mark,  ufted  at  Hamburg,  is  alfto 
a  money  of  account  equal  to  one  third  of- 
the  rix-dollar,  or  to  the  French  livre  ; 
each  mark  is  divided  into'  Sixteen  ftols- 
lubs.  Mark-lubs  is  alfto  a  Danifh  coin 
equal  to  lixteen  ftols-lubs.  Mark  is  alfto 
a  copper  and  Silver  coin  in  Sweden.  See 
Exchange. 

{S 

MARKED,  a  public  place  in  a  city 
or  town,  in  which  live. cattle.,  provifions, 
or  other  goods  are  expofted  to  Sale. 

MARLE,  Ma>ga ,  a  kind  of  dry,  Soft, 
follile  earth,  ufted  for  manuring  land. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  old  Celtic 
Marga ,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Sorts  of  marie  are  the  white  and 
red.  Too  much  of  it  thrown  on  the 
ground  is  found  to  burn  it.  Marie  is 
burnt  like  other  Stone  for  making  of 
lime.  It  is  a  very  material  circumftance 
in  the  marling  of  land  to  find  out  how 
much  the  land  requires  of  this  manure; 
and  till  experience  has  thoroughly  Ihewn 
this,  it  is  better  to  err  in  laying  on  too 
little  than  too  much  ;  beoauSe  the  latter 
is  a  fault  not  to  be  remedied.  It  is  to  be 
obServed  alfto,  that  marie  never  makes  So 
great  an  improvement  on  land  the  firft 
year,  as  it  does  afterwards  In  Stafford- 
(hire  they  lay  two  hundred  loads  of  marie 
upon  an  acre  of  land  of  the  common 
kind;  but  where  the  Soil  is  black,  loofte, 
and  Sandy,  or  full  of  worms,  they  will 
lay  on  three  or  four  hundred  loads  to  an 
acre  ;  it  being  a  rule  with  them,  that  this 
fort  of  Soil  cannot  be  marled  too  much. 
If  the  mould  be  thin,  the  lefts  marie  d-es  ; 
if  deep,  it  mult  have  the  more.  It  is 
belt  lowing  of  marled  lands  under  fur¬ 
row  ;  because  if  thefte  lands  are  well  h u f- 
banded,  they  will  be  very  mellow  and 
hollow,  which  will  occafion  the  earih’s 
finking  from  the  roots  of  the  corn,  if -it 
(land  too  high.  If  marie  fattens  land,  or 
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makes  it  (tiff or  binding,  it  rnufr  be  well 
dunged,  and  laicf  down  for  grafs.  In 
:  Staftordlhire,  after  their  land  is  marled, 
th  sir  way  is  to  take  the  crops  following 
After  the  fir  ft  crop  of  wheat  is  off,  they 
plow  in  the  wheat  Hubble  in  December, 
and  if  the  weather  proves  fro  If  y,  to  mel¬ 
low  if,  they  do  not  plow  it  again  till 
April.  They  then  low  it  with  barley,  al¬ 
lowing  three  bufhels  of  feed  to  an  acre. 
The  common  produce  of  this  is  thirty 
btifhels.  After  this  they  fow  peafe,  for 
which  they  plow  once  in  the  February, 
following,  allowing  only  three  bufhels  of 
feed  to  an  acre,  as  in  the  barley.  Next 
after  this,  if  they  intend  'fix  crops,  they 
fow  wheat  again  upon  the  peafe  crop  \ 
the  fifth  crop  is  barley  again  ;  and  the 
fixth  year’s  is  red  oats.  Some  fow  two 
or  three  crops  more,  when  the  ground 
has  been  well  marled,  but  that  is  much 
I  better  let  alone.  In  digging  for  the  marie 
I  they  ule  in  manuring  the  lands,  in  Ire- 

(land,  they  meet  with  foils  1  ■  horns,  and 
other  curious  fo fills.  The  marie  always 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  low  boos.  It  is 

o 

I  never  met  with  in  any  other  places,  and 
I  is  found  by  boring  with  augres  made  for 
r  that  purpofe.  It  ufually  lies  at  five,  fe- 
1  ven,  or  nine  feet  depth. 

Dice  MARJLE,  in  hufbandry,  a  name 
given  by  the  people  of  StafTordihire  to  a 
I  -reddifh  marie,  that  breaks  into  fmall 
[  fquare  pieces  like  dice,  or  elfe  into  thin 
1  flakes,  In  the  manner  of  lead  ore,  and 
■looks  fmooth  on  the  furface. 

*  MARL  I,  a  beautiful  palace  of 
France,  between  Verfailles  and  St.  Ger- 
.main,  is  feated  on  a  valley,  at  the  extre- 
r  mity  of  a  foreft  of  the  fame  name.  The 
■*;  .gardens  are  extremely  well  laid  out,  and 
l  are  in  a  charming  ficuation.  This  palace 

?!  was  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  is  adorned 
-on  the  outfide  with  paintings  in  frefco. 
The  moll  remarkable  things  on  the  in- 
fide  are  two  globes  of  twelve  ’  feet  in 
diameter,  with  all  their  furniture.  The 
great  cafcade  in  the  garden  is  properly  a 
river,  which  falling  from  on  high,  forms 
feveral  lheets  of  water  ;  and  below  there 
are  bafons,  adorned  with  groups  of  fi¬ 
gures  ;  not  to  mention  the  Ilatues,  foun¬ 
tains,  and  the  variety  of  fine  water-works. 
It  is  ten  miles  from  Paris.  Long,  z.  zo. 
I  Lat.  48.  57.  N. 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  of 

I  plums,  appricots,  quinces,  & c.  boiled 
with  lugar  to  a  proper  confidence. 

MAwMOTTE,  in  zoology,  thelargeft 
animal  of  the  mus  or  rat  kind,  with  a 
long  naked  tail  and  tawney  body ;  it  is 
VOL,  III. 
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almofl  as  large  as  a  hare,  and  breeds  onlV 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Switzerland- 
Its  feet  refemble  thole  of  a  bear. 

MARONITES,  in  church-hiflory,  a 
feCt  of  t’hriltians  near  mount  Libanus  in. 
Syria,  who  are  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  have  their  patri¬ 
arch,  archbifhops  biihops,  See. 

MARQUE,  or  Letters  of  1VIarq_ue, 
in  military  affairs,  letters  of  reprifal, 
granting  the  fubje-Cts  of  qne  prince  or  date 
liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  thofe  of  an¬ 
other.  Letters  pf  marque,  among  us, 
are  extraordinary  commifiions  granted  by 
authority,  for  reparation  to  merchants, 
taken  and  defpoiled  by  ftrangms  at  fiea  ; 
and  reprifals  is  only  the  retaking  or 
taking  of  one  thing  for  another.  , 

M  A R  QU  ET  R Y ,  or  I  n  L  A 1  d -  w  o  r  k  , 
a  curious  work  compofed  of  feveral  fine 
pieces  of  wood,  of  various  colours,  fatten-? 
ed  in  thin  dices  on  a  ground,  and  fome~ 
times  enriched  with  other  matters,  as  fil- 
ver,  brafs,  tortoife-ihell,  and  ivory  ; 
with  thele  affi (lances  the  art  is  now'  ca¬ 
pable  of  imitating  any  thing  ;  whence  it  is 
by  dome  called  the  art  of  painting  in  wood. 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour,  next 
to  that  of  duke,  fird  given  to  thofe  who 
commanded  the  marches,  that  is,  the 
borders  and. frontiers  of  countries.  Mar- 
guides  were  not  known  in  England  till 
king  Richard  II.  in  the  year  1337  cre¬ 
ated  his  great  favourite,  Robert  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  marquis  of  Dublin  ;  fince 
which  time  there  have  been  many  crea¬ 
tions  of  this  fort,  though  at  p relent  there 
is  but  one  Englidi  and  two  Scotch  mar- 
quilles.  There  is  alfo  a  mar.chionefs  in 
her  own  right  in  England,  viz.  the  mar- 
chionefs  de  Grey.  The  manner  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  marquis  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  a  duke,  except  the  difference  of 
the  titles,  and  the  marquis’s  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  marquis  and  an  earl,  while 
a  duke  is  led  by  a  duke  and  a  marquis ; 
he  is  alfo  girt  with  a  fword,  has  a  gold 
verge  put  into  his  hand,  and  his  robe  or 
mantle  is  the  fame  as  thofe  of  a  duke, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  a  duke’s 
mantle  has  four  guards  of  ermine,  and  a 
marquis’s  only  three  and  a  half.  The 
title  given  him,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  he¬ 
ralds,  is,  Volt  noble  and  potent  prince. 
His  cap  is  the  fame  as  a  duke’s,  and  the 
difference  between  their  coronets  confifts 
in  the  duke’s  being  adorned  with  only 
flowers  or  leaves,  w'hile  the  marquis’s  has 
flowers  and  pyramids  with  pearls  on  them, 
intermixed,  to  fhew  that  he  is  a  degree 
between  a  duke  and  an  earh 
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MARRIAGE,  a  contract  both  civil 
and  religious,  between  a  man  -and.  a 
woman,  by  which  they  engage  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  mutual  love  and  friendlhip,  for 
the  ends  of  procreation,  See. 

MAR.RO  V,  Mr  ull,i,  in  anatomy, 
has  various  lignifications  :  the  white  fub- 
flance  of  the  brain,  in  contradidincdlon 
from  the  cortical  part,  is  called  thefpinal 
marrow:  but,  properly,  marrow  denotes 
that  foft  oleaginous  hub  ft  a  nee  contained 
iti  the  cavity  of  the  bones.  Every  bone 
in  the  body,  of  any  confiderable  th;ck- 
riefs,  has  either  a  large  cavity,  or  js  full 
of  little  ceils  :  in  botrk  the  one  and  the 
other  is  marfow  contained  in  proper  vefir 
cles  that  open  into  one  another.  In  the 
larger  bones  this  fine  oil,  by  the  gentle 
heat  of  the  body,  enters  fame  narrow 
paffages,  which  lead  to  certain  fine  canals 
excavated  in  the  fubdance  of  the  bone; 
and  from  thefe  other  crofs  paffages,  not 
direCBy  oppofite  to  the  former,  carry  the 
marrow  Hill  farther  into  more  longitudi¬ 
nal  canals  placed  nearer  the  furface  of  the 
bone.  All  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
marrow  may  fuppl?  the  fibres  of  the  bones, 
and  render  them  lefs  apt  to  break.  By 
latter  obfervations,  blood-veffels  have 
been  found  in  the  bones,  fo  that  they 
are  nourilhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Other  parts  pf  the  body.  Befides,  we 
find  that  many  hones  grow,  and  yet  have 
no  marrow  in  them,  as  the  horns-of  deer, 
lobder  claws,  &c.  All  marrows  are  mol¬ 
lifying,  rarefying,  give  relief  by  diction 
under  latitudes,  and  incarnate  ulcers. 

MARRUBIUM,  hoar?hound  and  ba  - 
fard  dittany,  a  genus  of  plants,  reputed 
attenuant  and  refolvent,  and  accordmgly 
preferibed  in  molt  afthmas,  and  in  ail 
difeafes  of  the  bread  and  lungs.  For¬ 
merly  there  ufed  to  be  kept  a  compound 
fyrup  of  it  in  the  (hops,  but  it  is  now  out 
pf  ufe. 

MARS,  in  afironomy,  one  of  the 
fuperior  planets,  moving  round  the  fun 
in  an  orbit  between  thofeof  the  earth  and 
jupiter. 

For  the  diameter  of  this  planet,  and 
its  mean  didance  from  the  fun,  fee  Di¬ 
ameter  and  Difiance  The  charafter  of  this 
planet  is  ,  the  excentricity  of  its  orbit 
is  14.T,  fuppofing  the  di fiance  of  the 
earth  from  the  fun  1000  equal  parts  ; 
the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  that  of  the 
earth  is  i°  5;'  ;  the  periodical  time  in 
which  it  performs  its  revolution  round  the 
fun,  is  686  days,  23  hours,  27 '  30";  its 
revolution  round  its  own  axis  24  hours, 
40';  and  its  parallax,  32",  See  Cba- 
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rafter,  Excentricity,  8cc.  In  the  achronf- 
Cal  rifing  of  this  planet,  that  is,  when 
ic  is  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  it  is  Rund 
twice  as  near  the  earth  as  the  fun,  which 
is  a  phenomenon  that  has  greatly  dif- 
credited  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefis.  This 
planet,  as  well  as  the  red,  borrows  its 
light  from  the' fun,  and  has  its  increafia 
and  decreafe  of  light  like  the  moon  ;  and 
it  may  be feen  almod  bi fleeted  when  in  its 
quadratures  with  the  fun,  or  in  its  peri- 
gaeon  :  but  is  never  cornicqlated  or  fal¬ 
cated,  as  the  inferior  planets.  Dr.  Flook, 
in  1665,  obferved  feverai  fpots  in  this 
planet,  which  having  a  motion,  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  planet  to  have  a  turbinated 
motion  round  its  center.  In  1666,  M. 
Callini  obferved  feverai  fpots  in  the  two 
hemifpheres  of  Mars,  which,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  his  different  obfervations  very 
diligently,  he  found  to  move  by  little  and 
little  from  ead  to  wed,  and  to  return  in 
the  fpace  of  24  hours  40'  to  their  former 
fituation.  Whence  both  the  motion  and 
period  or  natural  day  of  that  planet  were 
determined.  See  Maculae.  Mars  always  • 
appears  with  a  ruddy  troubled  light, 
whence  we  conclude  that  it  is  encom- 
paffed  with  a  thick  cloudy  atmofphere, 
which  by  diftributing  the  rays  of  light  in 
their  paifage  and  re-paflage  through  if, 
occafion  that  appearance.  Befides  the 
ruddy  colour  of  Mars,  we  have  another 
argument  of  his  being  encompaded  with 
an  atmofphere,  and  it  is  tins,  that  when 
any  of  the  fixed  dars  are  feen  near  his 
body,  they  appear  extremely  oblcured 
and  almod  extinCl  :  and  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  a  fpeCrator  in  Mars  would  fcarce 
ever  fee  Mercury,  unlefs  perhaps  in  the 
fun  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  when 
Mercury  paffes  over  his  dilk,  as  he  fome- 
times  appears  to  its  in  the  form  of  a  fpot. 
An  eye  in  Mars  will  fee  Venus  at  about 
the  fame  didance  from  the  fun  as  Mercury 
appears  to  us,  and  the  earth  about  the 
fame  didance  from  the  fun  that  Venus 
appears  to  us  ;  and  when  the  earth  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  and  very  near 
the  fun,  the  eve  in  Mars  will  fee  the 
earth  horned  or  falcated,  and  its  atten¬ 
dant,  the  moon,  of  the  fame  figure,  and 
utmod  didance  from  the  earth  not  above 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree  :  and  as  this 
planet’s  didance  from  the  fun  is  to  the 
didance  of  the  earth  and  fun  as  1  \  to  1  \ 
therefore  a  fpeCtator  in  Mars- would  fee 
the  fun’s  diameter  lefs  by  one  third  than  it 
appeared  to  us,  and  confequenfy  the  de-  ^ 
gree  of  light  and  heat  which  Mars  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  fun,  is  lefs  by  one  third 
1  %  '  than 
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than  that  received  by  the  earth  ;  this  pro¬ 
portion  will,  however,  admit  of  a  fenfible 
variation,  on  account  of  the  grevt  excen- 
tricity  of  this  planet. 

Though  the  period  or  year  of  this 
planet,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  ours,  and  his 
natural  day,  or  the  time  in  which  the 
fun  appears  above  his  horizon,  felting 
afide  the  confideration  of  twilight,  is  al- 
rnofl  every  where  equal  to  his  night ;  yet 
it  appears  that  in  one  and  the  fame  place 
on  bis  furface,  there  will  be  but  very  little 
variety  of  feafons,  or  fcarcc  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  fummer  and  winter:  and  the 
reafon  is,  that  the  axis  of  his  diurnal 
rotation  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane  of  his  orbit.  It  will  be  found,  not- 
withftanding,  that  places  fituated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  latitudes,  that  is,  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  his  equator,  will  have  very 
different  degrees  of  heat,  on  account  of 
the  different  inclination  of  the  fun’s  rays 
to  the  horizon,  as  it  is  with  us  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  equinoxes. 

MARS,  among  chemiffs,  denotes  iron, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  planet. 

MARINE  generally  implies  the  whole 
navy  of  a  kingdom  or  (late,  comprehend¬ 
ing  ail  the  royal  dock-yards,  and  the 
officers,  artificers,  feamen,  foldiers,  8zc. 
employed  therein,  as  well  as  the  (hipping 
employed  by  the  merchants  for  military 
or  commercial  purpofes,  together  with 
whatever  relates  to  navigation,  (hip-build¬ 
ing,  bailors,  and  marines. 

That  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
has  ever  been  attentive  to  this  great  and 
important  object,  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  the  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Britifh  marine. 

So  early  as  5  Rich.  II.  c.  3.  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  that  none  of  the  king’s  fubjebls 
fhould  bring  in  or  carry  out  any  merchan¬ 
dize,  but  in  Englifh  (hips,  on  pam  of 
forfeiting  all  the  merchandize  otherwife 
conveyed,  or  the  value  thereof ;  but  6 
Rich.  II.  ordains,  that  the  above  Ratine 
(hall  only  take  place  where  able  (hips  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king’s  fubjebls  are  to  be 
found;  for  where  they  are  not  to  be  had, 
the  merchants  are  allowed  to  hire  other 
drips.  By  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  10.  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  that  no  Gafcoign  or  Guienne- 
wines,  & c.  fhould  be  imported  into  this- 
realm  but  in  Englifh  vefTels  :  and  that 
none  fhould  freight  any  merchandize  in 
any  dranger  s  (hip,  if  he  could  have  f  f- 
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ficieut  freight  in  a  denizen’s  (hip,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  merchandize 
not  thus  (hipped,  to  be  divided  .between 
the  king  and  the  feizer  :  but  this  aft,  fo 
far  as  it  related  to  the  above  wines,  was 
repealed  by  the  flatute  3Z  Hen.  VIII.  c. 

14  and  a  rate  was  ordered  of  what  fhould 
be  paid  for  the  freight  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  merchandize  in  drips,  from  the  port  of 
London  to  other  places,  and  from  thence 
to  London.  By  t  fliz.  c  13.  it  was 
enabled,  that  if  the  owner  of  any  mer¬ 
chandize  fhould,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
embark  or  unload  any  part  thereof, 
(malts,  pitch,  tar  and  corn,  only  ex¬ 
cepted)  out  of,  or  into  any  foreign  (hip, 
he  fhould  pay  cuftom  as  an  alien. 

By  the  abl  of  navigation,  n  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  it  it  enabled  that  no  goods  fhali 
be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of.  any 
territories  belonging  to  his  majefty,  his 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or 
America,  in  any  other  fhips  befides  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  people  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  and  whereof  the  mailer 
and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  , 
Englifh,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  both  fhip 
ancl  lading,  one  third  to  the  king,  another 
to  the  governor  of  the  country  where 
fuch  default  (hall  be,  if  feized  there, 
otherwife  that  third  alfo  to -the’ king,  and 
the  other  third  to  him  that  will  leize  or 
fue  for  the  fame.  And  commanders  at 
fea,  having  the  king’s  commiffion,  are 
to  bring  in  as  prize  all  fuch  fhips,  and  on 
their  being  condemned,  one  moiety  is  to 
be  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  commanders  and 
their  companies,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  king.  No  goods  of  th.  growth 
or  manufactures  of  MufcOvy,  or  of  the 
produce  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  (hall  be 
imported  into  -England,  Ireland,  &e.  in 
any  fhip  or  vefTel  not  Englifh  built,  or 
not  belonging  to  the  people  of  England, 
Ireland,  Re.  and  navigated  as  aforefaid  ; 
except  vefTels  built  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  goods  came,  or  of  filch  port 
where  they  can  only  be,  and  ufually  are 
(hipped,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fhip 
and  gdbds  ;  and  all  wines  of  the  growth 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  diverfe 
goods  and  merchandize  from  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Ruffia,  &c.  which  ihall  be  im- 
ported  into  the  places  aforefaid,  in  any 
other  fhip  than  what  belongs  to  England, 
Ireland,  &c.  and  are  navigated  as  afore¬ 
faid,  Ihall  be  deemed  aliens  goods,  and 
pav  accordingly.  And  no  foreign-built 
refill  ihall  pal’s  as  a  fhip  belonging  to 
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England,  Ireland,  Wales,  See.  till  the 
Owner  makes  it  appear  to  the  chief  . of¬ 
ficer  of  the  cudoms,  in  the  port  next  to 
the  place  of  his  abode,  that  he  is  not  an 
alien,  and  take  an  oath  that  it  was  bona 
'fide  bought  of  fuch  perfons,  expreffing  the 
fum  given,  and  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where,  Sec.  and  that  no  foreigner 
has  a  (hare  in  it.  Alio  none  fhall  load 
in  any  bottom,  if  flrangers  are  owners, 
part-owners,  or  mailer,  and  of  which 
three-fourths  of  the  marines  at  leaf!  are 
not  Engiifh,  any  goods  whatfoever  from 
one  port  or  creek  of  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerfy,  or  the  .town  of 
Berwick,  to  another  port  of  the  fame, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  fuch  goods  and 
veflel. 

By  the  zzd  and  Z3d  Car.  II.  c.  i  r.  it  is 
enafted,  that  where  any  goods  fhall  be 
laden  on  board  any  Engiifh  fhip  of  the 
burden  of  two  hundred  tons,  or  upwards, 
and  mounted  with  fixteen  guns,  or  more, 
if  the  mailer  yields  up  fuch  fhip  or  goods 
to  any  Turkifh  veflel,  or  any  pirate, 
without  fighting,  he  fhall  be  incapable  of 
taking  charge  of  any  Fnglifh  veflel  :  and 
mailers  of  Engiifh  fhips,  though  not  of 
that  burden,  nor  mounted  as  aforefaid, 
that  fhall  yield  without  fighting  to  a 
Turkifh  fhip  or  pirate,  that  has  not  at 
lead  double  the  number  of  guns,  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  aft.  If 
any  inferior  officers  or  mariners  of  a  fhip, 
fhall  refufe  to  fight  when  commanded,  or 
utter  words  to  difeourage  others,  they  fhall 
lofe  ail  their  wages  due,  and  be  imprifon- 
ed  not  exceeding  fix  months  ;  and  mari¬ 
ners  laying  violent  hands  on  their  com¬ 
manders,  to  hinder  them  from  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  fhips,  mall  fufter  death 
as  felons.  When  any  Fnglifh  fhip  fhall 
have  been  defended  by  fight,  and  brought 
to  her  port,  in  which  fighting  any  of  her 
men  have  been  wounded  or  ftain,  the 
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perfon  who  fhall  build,  or  caufe  to  he 
built  any  fhip  of  three  decks,  containing 
450  tons,  and  mounted  with  thirty-two 
pieces  of  ordnance,  having  ammunition, 
Sec.  proportionable,  fhall  fo^  the  fir  ft  three 
voyages  which  the  faid  fhip  fhall  make  to 
any  foreign  parts,  receive  a  tenth  of  the 
cuftoms  called  the  fubfidy  of'tonnage  and 
poundage,  payable  for  merchandize  ex¬ 
ported  and  imported  in  fuch  fhips  ;  but 
if  arter  the  end  of  the  three  firfl  voyages, 
fhips  fo  built,  fhall  be  altered  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  lefs  defen fible  than  they  were  at 
firfl,  then  they  fhall  be  forfeited  and 
loft. 

By  z  Ann.  c.  9.  owners  of  fhips  might 
navigate  during  the  war  with  France, 
with  mail  rs,  and  only  one  half  of  the 
mariners  Engiifh  :  and  by  3  and  4  Ann. 
c.  13.  any  fhips  might  be  navigated  by 
foreign  feamen  ;  and  foreigners  ferving  on 
board  any  Engiifh  fhip  for  two  years, 
were  to  be  deemed  natural-born  fubje£ls, 
8zc. 

By  4  Geo.  I.  c,  iz.  and  it.  Geo.  1. 
c.  zo.  if  any  officer  or  mariner  belonging 
to  any  fhip  or  veffel,  fhall  willfully  call 
away,  burn,  or  dcflroy  the  fhip  to  which 
he  belongeth ,  or  in  any-wife  dire<ft  to 
procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  with  intent 
to  prejudice  a  perfon  that  fhall  have  grant¬ 
ed  any  infurance  thereon,  See.  he  fhall  on 
conviction  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  c.  zg.  mailers  of  fhips 
lying  in  the  river  Thames,  who  have  oc- 
cafion  for  ballad,  fhall  pay  1  s.  per  ton, 
colliers,  other  fhips  is.  3d.  and  foreign 
fhips  is.  7  d.  per  ton,  to  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford;  who 
ihall  pay  hailafl-men  9  d.  a  ton,  for 
railing  and  carrying  it,  &e.  r  nd  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  any  mailer  of  a  fhip  to  ap¬ 
point  two  perfons  to  g©  on  board  any 
lighter  bringing  ballad  to  fuch  fhip,  to 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  or  his  furrogate,  j  infpeft  the  marks  thereof;  and  every  bai- 
See.  where  (he  fhall  arrive,  upon  the  pe-  j  lad-man  fhall  immediately  before"  the 
tit  ion  of  the  mailer  and  feamen,  may  delivery,  of  ballad  ter 
call  fo  many  as  he  Ihall  he  informed  are 
the  adventurers  and  owners,  and  by  ad¬ 
vising  with  them,  levy  upon  the  refpedlive 
owners  fuch  dims  as  he  himfelf,  and  the 
major  part  of  them  prefent,  fhall  judge 
reafonabie,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent, 
of  the  fhip  and  goods  ;  which  money  fhall 
be  didributed  among  the  mailer,  officers, 
and  feamen,  Or  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  (lain,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  judge,  with  the  approbation  of  three 
or  more  of  the  adventurers.  By  the  <?th 
and  6th  of  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  14,  every 
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'equal  marks  at  the  dem  and  dern,  and 
pump  all  the  water  gut,  Sec.  and  the 
mailer,  wardens,  and  'affida'i^  of  the 
!  rinity-houfe,  are  to  make  good  to  the 
mailer,  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  bal¬ 
lad  which  fhail  be  found  deficient,  or  for¬ 
feit  50  i.  one  moiety  to  the  poor,  and 
the  other  to  the  perfon  filing  for  it.  The 
7th  oi  Geo.  11.  c.  15.  ordains,  that  no 
owners  of  fhips  fhail  be  liable  to  any  lofs 
by  reafonof  embezzlement  by  the  mailer 
or  mariners,  of  any  goods  or  merchandize 
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ftipped  on  board,  or  for  any  aft  clone  by 
them,  without  the  privity  or  knowledge 
of  fuch  owners,  further  than  the  value  of 
the  fhip,  and  amount  of  the  freight  dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage,  in  which  fuch  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  or  mariners  lhall  be 
committed  ;  and  if  feveral  perfons  ihall 
1  utter  damage  by  the  means  aforefaid,  and 
the  value  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  fhould  be 
fwfficient  to  make  compenl'ation ;  then 
the  freighters  lhall  receive  fat  isf aft  ion  in 
average,  in  proportion  to  their  rdpeftive 
Ioffes,  to  be  afcertained  on  a  bill  in  e- 
quity,  exhibited  for  a  difcovery  thereof, 
and  of  the  value  of  fuch  fhip  an-d  freight. 
But  nothing  in  this  aft  lhall  difcharge  any 
remedy,  which  any  perfon  may  have^ 
againft  the  matter  and  mariners,  in  rc- 
fpeft  of  an  embezzlement.  See  Freight, 
Infurance,  & c. 

MARINES,  or  MARINE  Forces, 
a  body  of  foldiers  railed  for  the  fea-fer- 
vice,  and  trained  to  fight  either  in  a  naval 
engagement,  or  in  an  aftion  afhore.  i  he 
great  fervice  of  this  nfeful  corps  was  ma- 
nifefted  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the 
late  war,  particularly  at  the  liege  of  Bel- 
leifle,  where  they  acquired  a  great  cha¬ 
racter,  although  lately  railed,  and  hardly 
exercifed  in  military  diicipiine.  At  fea 
they  are  incorporated  with  the  flap's  crew, 
of  which  they  make  a  part,  and  many  of 
them  learn  in  a  fhort  time  to  be  excellent 
Teamen,  to  which  their  officers  are  order¬ 
ed  by  the  admiralty  to  encourage  them, 
although  no  fea-offieer  is  to  order  them  to 
go  aloft  againtt  their  inclinations.  In  a 
lea-light  their  fmail  arms  are  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  fcouring  the  decks  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  when  they  have  been  long 
enough  at  fea  to  (land  firm  when  the  fit  ip 
rocks,  they  mutt  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  feamen  if  the  enemy  attempts  to  board, 
by  railing  a  battalion  with  their  fixed 
bayonets  to  oppofe  him.  See  Boarding-. 

*  MARR,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Buchan  and  Banff;  on 
the  tatt  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Mers  and  Gowry  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Badecoch  and  Athol.  The  chief 
town  is  Aberdeen. 

*  MARS,  in  pagan  worlhip,  the  God 
of  war.  According  to  fome,  he  was 
the  foti  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  others  fay 
he  was  the  fon  of  Juno  alone,  who  be¬ 
ing  angry  at  Jupiter’s  having  produced 
Minerva  from  his  brain,  in  revenge  con¬ 
ceived  by  touching  a  flower  and  became 
the  mother  of  this  formidable  d,  if  y .  The 
amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  man¬ 
lier  in  which  Vulcan  detefted  them,  and 
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expofed  them  to  the  laughter  of  the  other 
Gods,  have  been  deferibed  by  many  of 
the  ancient  poets.  He  is  laid  to  lwe  had 
many  wives  and  miftfeftes  and  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  children.  Mars  was 
held  in  great  veneration'  by  the  .Romans, 
from  his  being  the  father  of  Romulus, 
their  founder,  and  alfo  from  their  incli¬ 
nation  to  conqueft.  He  had  magnificent 
temples  erefted  to  him  at  Rome.  Mars 
is  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  fu¬ 
rious  horfes.  He  is  completely  armed, 
and  extends  his  fpear  with  one  hand,  and 
grafps  a  fword,  imbrued  in  blood,  with 
the  other.  He  has  a  fierce  and  favage 
afpeft,  Difcord  is  reprefented  preceding 
his  car,  and  Clamour,  Fear,  and  Terror, 
appear  in  his  train.  The  viftims  facri- 
ficed  to  him  were  the  wolf,  the  horfe, 
the  wood-pecker,  the  vulture,  and  the 
cock.  This  god  is  evidently  of  Egyptian 
original,  for  in  the  facrifices  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  their  military  expe¬ 
ditions,  their  Ifis,  who  appeared  in  a 
wariike-dfefs,  and  gave  rife  to  the  Greek 
Pallas,  or  Minerva,  was  accompanied 
by  another  figure,  equipped  like  Mars, 
with  an  helmet  and  buckler. 

MARSHAL,  in  its  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  an  officer  who  has  the  command  or 
care  of  horfes  ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to 
officers  who  have  very  different  employ¬ 
ments  ;  as  earl-marfhal,  knight-marlhal, 
or  marfhaiof  the  king’s  horle,  occ. 

MARSHAL,  or  MARESCHAL,  of 
France,  an  officer  of  the  greateft  dignity 
in  the  French  armies. 

MARSHALLING  a  coat  in  heraldry, 
the  difpofal  of  feveral  coats  of  arms  be¬ 
longing  to  diftinft  families,  in  the  fame 
efcutcheon  or  fhield,  together  with  their 
ornaments,  parts,  and  appurtenances. 

MARSHMALLOW,  Althaea,  fn  bo¬ 
tany  and  medicine.  See  Althaea. 

M  ARS  HY' LANDS,-  thofe  liable  to  be 
overflowed  by  the  fea,  &c.  for  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Ditch,  Drain , 
&c. 

MARTIAL  LAW,  the  law  of  war, 
which  entirely  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  prince,  or  of  .thofe.  to  whom 
he  has  delegated  it  :  for  though  the  king; 
can  make  no  laws  in  time  of  peace  with¬ 
out  the  content  of  parliament,  yet  in 
time  of  war  he  ufes  an  abfolute  power 
over  the  army, 

MARTIN,  Martes ,  in  zoology,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  muftela,  of  a  blackifh  brown 
colour,  and  with  a  pale  throat  :  it  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  common  cat,  but  moro 
(lender. 
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MARTIN  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  bird 
of  the  hirundo  kind,  of  a  black  colour, 
and  with  the  throat  white. 

MAR  I  INGALE,  in  the  menage, 
a  thong  of  leather  fattened  to  one  end  of 
the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horfe, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  mufs-roll,  to 
keep  him  from  rearing. 

MARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  are  little 
birds  represented  without  feet,  and  ufed 
as  a  difference  or  mark  of  diftinflion  for 
younger  brothers,  to  pm  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  to  truft  to  the  wings  of 
virtue  and  merit,  in  order  to  raife  them- 
felves,  and  not  to  their  feet,  they  having 
little  land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 

MARTYR,  one  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  gofpel,  or  buffers  death  for 
the  fake  of  his  religion.  The  fe Rivals  of 
the  martyrs  are  of  very  anticnt  date  in 
the  Chrifiiati  church,  and  may  be  carried 
back  at  'eaft  to  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who 
buffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  768.  On  thefe  days  the  Chriftians 
met  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  and  of¬ 
fered  prayers  and  tbankfgivings  to  God 
for  the  examples  they  had  afforded  them  ; 
they  celebrated  the  eucharid,  and  gave 
alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together  with 
a  panegyrical  oration  or  fermori,  and 
reading  the  afrs  of  the'  martyrs,  were 
the  fpiritual  exercifes  of  thefe  anniver- 
faries. 

MARTYR  OLO GY,  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  martyrs, 
including  the  hilfory  of  their  lives  and 
bufferings  for  the  fake  of  religion. 

MARUM  SYRIACUM,  Syrian  herb- 
maftich,  in  botany,  a  low  fhrubby  plant, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Syria,  and 
of  one  of  the  Bieres  Elands,  on  the  coad 
of  Providence  :  in  our  climate  it  does  not 
well  bear  fever e  winters  without  fhelter. 
The  leaves  of  marum  have  a  bitterifh, 
aromatic,  very  pungent  tade  :  and  when 
rubbed  a  little,  yield- a  quick,  piercing 
fmeli,  which  provokes  fneezing.  1  hey 
have  been  chit  by  made  ufe  of  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  ffernutatory  powders,  though, 
from  their  fenfible  qualities,  theypromife 
to  be  applicable  to  more  important  pur- 
pofes,  and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the  fti- 
mulating,  attenuating,  deobdruent,  an- 
tifeptic  virtues  afcribed  to  them  by  We- 
delius  in  a  diflertation  on  this  plant  : 
they  feem  particularly  well  adapted  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  volatile  oily  aromatic 
fpirits,  with  which  their  agreeable  pun¬ 
gency  in  a  great  degree  coincides.  '1  he 
marum  Iofes  but  little  of  its  pungency  on 
being  dried,  and  in  this  refpeft  it  differs 
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remarkably  from  many  other  acrid  herbs,- 
as  thole  called  antifcorbutic. 

*  MARSEILLES,  a  large  city  and 
fea-port  town  of  Provence.  It  is  one  of 
the  mod  crndderable  in  France,  being 
populous  and  carrying  on  a  great  trade. 
Its  harbour  is  or  an  oval  form,  and  has 
a  quay  fourteen  hundred  paces  long,  on 
which  are  the  fined  houfes  ®f  the  city, 
and  it  yields  a  mod  agreeable  walk.  In 
the  day  time  one  part  of  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  drops  of  the  galley-daves,  in  which 
are  all  forts  of  toys  and  drugs.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  is  barred  with  a 
chain,  which  is  fupported  by  three  done 
piers,  ’i'he  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame  was  formerly  a  heathen  temple. 
In  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  is 
the  image  ot  the  Virgin  Mary  in  diver, 
five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the  crown 
and  ornaments  immenfely  rich.  The 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  now  a  nunnerv, 
was  coni  .crated  to  Apollo.  There  are 
here  ievcral  religious  Ironies  of  both  fixes. 
There  is  likewife  a  deck  for  building 
drips,  and  an  arfenai,  which  terminates 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  town- houfe 
is  ieated  on  the  harbour,  and  under  it  is 
a  room  where  the  merchants  meet,  that 
above  being  referred  for  the  governors 
and  magistrates.  Marfeilles  is  fortified 
by, drong  walls,  and  the  tetragon  is  the 
principal  01  tire  two  citadels  which  com¬ 
mand  it.  his  city  is  furrounded  with 
large  fields,  in  which  tye  fix  tffoufand 
fummer-houfes  of  the  citizens,  with  gar¬ 
dens  and  vineyards.  At  this  place  may 
be  had  coral,  dlks,  and  the  bed  drugs, 
from  all  parts  of  tlre^world.  In  172,0,  a 
(hip  from  Sayd  brought  the  plague, 
which  made  a  terrible  havock  among  the 
inhabitants.  Maritiiles'  is  feated  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  fourteen  miles  fouth 
of  Aix,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  fouth  by  ead  of  Paris.  Long.  5. 
zj.  EhLat.  43.  18.  N. 

*  MART  INIGO,  a  large  illand  of 
Morth-America,  and  one  of  the  Carib- 
bees.  It  is  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  in  circumference.  The 
French  poffelTed  it  from  1635  till  the 
13th  of  February,  176X,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh ;  but  was  redored 
to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
There  are  many  high  mountains  covered 
with  trees,  as  well  as  leverai  rivers  and 
fertile  valleys,  but  they  will  not  bear  ei¬ 
ther  wheat  or  vines.  It  produces  fugar, 
cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  chocolate,  aloes, 
pimento,  plantains,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  It  is  extremely  populous,  and  the 
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governor-general  of  the  French  Caribbee 
] Hands  refides  here.  It  has  feveval  fafe 
and  c>  mm  odious  harbours,  which  are  all 
well  fortified.  The  principal  places  are 
Fort  Royal,  Fort  St.  Peter,  Fort  .tri¬ 
nity,  Fort  Marigot,  and  Fort  Dumouil- 
lage.  There  are  itill  fome  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  remaining.  Long  6z.  30.  W. 
Lat.  from  14.  o.  to  is  0. 

*  MARY  S  TU  A RT,  queen  of  France- 
mad  Scotland,  was  the  daughter  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  Mary  de  Guile,  the 
daughter  of  Claude  I.  of  Lorrain,  duke 
of  Guile,  She  fucceeded  her  father  when 
eight  years  of  age,  and  was  carried  into 
France  during  the  civil  wars  which  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  where  Ihe  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  and  on  the  24th 
of  April,  155^,  married  the  dauphin,  on 
which  they  both  a  Turned  the  title  of  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  and  quartered  their  arms  accord¬ 
ingly.  Queen  Elizabeth  cauled  her  am- 
baffador  in  France  to  complain  of  this 
ufurpation,  but  without  elicit :  and  there¬ 
fore  confidered  Mary  as  a  dangerous  rival. 
The  dauphin  was  crowned  king  of  France 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  name 
of  Francis  II  but  died  foon  after;  on 
which  Mary  quitted  the  title  of  queen  of 
England,  and  returned  into  Scotland, 
where  fhe  married  her  coufm  Henry  Stu¬ 
art,  lord  Darnley,  and  eaufed  him  to  be 
fFy led  king  of  Scotland.  She  at  firft 
(hewed  great  fondnefs  for  him,  but  after¬ 
wards  rendered  him  jealous  by  her  fami¬ 
liarity  with  her  favourite  Rizzto,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  fidler .  On  which  the  earl  of  Morton, 
and  fome  others,  wounded  Rizzio  in  the 
queen's  prefence,  when  fhe  was  advanced 
about  five  months  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
then  drawing  Rizzio  into  another  room, 
they  completed  the  murder.  The  earl  of 
Bothwell  foon  after  became  her  favourite, 
and  while  he  appeared  with  a  royal  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  was  loaded  with  favours, 
Ihe  treated  her  hufband  with  indifference, 
and  the  great  eft  indignities.  The  king 
was  foon  after  murdered,  as  it  is  faid,  by 
the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  a  few  months 
after  married  the  queen,  having  firfl:  di¬ 
vorced  his  wife,  and  afterwards  treated 
the  queen  with  great  brutality.  The 
dilturbances  in  Scotland  now  obliged 
queen  Mary  to  feek  for  protection  in' 
England,  while  her  young  fon  James 
was  crowned  king  of  Scotland.  Mary, 
however,  was  imprifoned  by  order  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  after  being  confined  eighteen 
.  years,  was  beheaded  for  a  con  (piracy,/  on 
the  1 3 til  of  February,  1587,  in  the  forty- 
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third  year  of  her  age.  Queen  Flizabeth 
has  been  greatly  blamed  for  this  a£t  of 
feverity.  This  unhappy  princefs  was  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  and  accomplifhed. 

*  MARY,  queen  of  England,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  king  Henry  VIII..  and  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  was  born  the  18th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1515.  On  her  father’s  marrying 
Anne  Boleyne,  fire  was  declared  illegiti¬ 
mate.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
in  1553,  lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed 
queen  of  England,  but  Mary  promifing 
that  no  change  lhould  be  made  in  reli¬ 
gion,  obtained  the  crown,  and  fome  time 
after,  lady  Jane,  with  the  lord  Dudley, 
and  other,  perfons  of  quality,  were  be¬ 
headed.  Soon  after  Mary’s  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  (he  married  Philip  II.  after¬ 
wards  king  of  Spain,  fon  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  was  (hen  living,  and  in 
violation  of  the  mpft  facred  promiies, 
began  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  which  was  carried  on  by  Bonner, 
bifnop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  bifhop 
of  Win'chefter.  Great  numbers  of  per¬ 
fons  Inhered  martyrdom  at  the  ftake  ; 
among  which  were  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  Hopper,  and  Ferrer  ;  and  all 
the  prifons  in  the  kingdom  were  crowded 
with  thofe  pious  fuiferers,  who  fubmitted 
to  perfecution  rather  than  violate  their 
confidences.  Even  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
was  ciofidy  watched,  and  obliged  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  religious  fentiments.  Aniidft 
theft  dreadful  proceedings,  Mary  was  far 
from  being  happy;  a  continual  difagree- 
ment  with  her  hufband,  who  was  younger 
than  (lie,  and  of  whom  (lie  was  paffio- 
nately  fond,  with  the  lofs  of  Calais, 
which  was  taken  by  the  French,  threw 
her  into  a  complication  of  differopers,  of 
which  (lie  died  without  iflue,  the  17th  of 
November,  1558,  in  the  forty -fourth 
year  01  her  age,  after  a  bloody  reign  of 
five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Elizabeth. 

'*  M  ARY  II.  queen  of  England,  was 
the  ekleft  daughter  of  James  II.  king  of 
England,  by  his  firft  wife  the  lady  Anne 
Hyde,  and  was  born  at  St.  James’s  the 
10th  of  May,  1 66z.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  1677,  fhe  married  William- 
Henry  of  Naflitu  ;  went  into  Holland 
with  her  hufband,  who  was  made  ftad- 
thqider  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
(laid  there  till  1689,  when, 'after  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  king  Jam*s,  (he  returned  to 
England,  and  on  the  nth  of  April  was 
crowned  queen,  and  her  hufband  king 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  William  III. 
She  endeared  ft  eri  c  If  to  the  people  by  the 
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vbfdom  of  her  conduct,  and  during  the 
abfence  of  king  William,  had  the  aclmi- 
nidtation  of  affairs,  which  Ore  managed 
with  great  glory.  She  protected  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  died  of  the  fma!l-pox 
at  Kenfmgton  palace,  the  z 8th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1694. 

MARYGOLD,  or  Mar«h-¥ary- 
GOLD,  a  plant  called  by  the  botanilts 
caltha. 

French  Mary-gold,  in  botany,  ta- 
getes. 

*  MARYLAND,  an  Engffih  fettle- 
ment  in  North- America,  at  the  north  end 
of  Cheffepeak-bay!,  which  divides,  it  into 
two  parts,  called  the  eadern  and  weftern 
(bores  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by , 
Penfylvania  ;  on  the  ead  by  another  part 
of  Penfylvania  and  the  fea ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Virginia ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Aiigany  mountains.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the 
fame  in  breadth.  At  hr  It  when  it  was 
fettled.,  it  was  almoft  covered  with  trees, 
except  in  fame  few  fpots,  which  were  old 
plantations  of  the  original  inhabitants 
It  refembles  Virginia  in  all  things,  and 
the  planters  live  in  hordes  difpetbd  about 
the  country,  and  generally  near  the  ri¬ 
vers,  for  the  convenkncy  of  putting  their 
hogiheads  of  tobacco  readily  on  board  the 
Jfhips.  The  governor  and  proprietor  of 
this  country  was  the  late  lord  Bahimore, 
and  the  council  w;as  appointed  by  him  ; 
but  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is  chofen 
by  the  freeholders. 

MASCULINE,  or  Masculine- 
Gender,  among  grammarians,  that 
belonging  to  the  male.  See  Gen¬ 
der. 


MASON,  a  perfbn  employed  under 
the  d ire f lion  of  an  architect,  in  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  a  done  building. 

MASONRY,  in  general,  a  branch  of 
arch  ice  flu  re,  confiding  in  the  art  of  hew¬ 
ing  or  fquaring  bones,  and  cutting  them 
level  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ufes  of 
building;  but  in  a  more  limited  fenfe, 
mafonry  is  the  art  of  afTembling  and 
joining;  bones  together  with  mortar.’ 

All  the  kinds  of  mafonry  now  in  ufe 
may  be  reduced  to  thefe  five ;  viz.  bound 


mafonry;  that  of  brick- work,  where  the 
bodies  and  projebures  of  the  bones  in- 
clofe  fquare  fpaees,  or  pannels,  &c.  fet 
with  bricks;  that  de  moilon,  or  fmall 
work,  where  the  courfes  are  equal,  well 
fquared,  and  their  edges  or  beds  radi¬ 
cated  ;  that  where  the  courfes  are  une¬ 
qual  ;  and  that  filed  up  in  the  middle 
.with  little  bones  and  mortar. 
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MASQUE,  or  Mask,  a  cover  for  the 
face,  with  fuitable  apertures  for  the  eyes? 
and  mouth. 

M  ASQUES,  in  architecture,  certain 
grotefque  faces,  ufed  to  fill  vacant  places, 
as  friezes,  pannels  of  doors,  keys  of 
arches,  &c. 

MASQUERADE.,  an  afTemblyof  per- 
fons  mafked  and  dreffed  in  peculiar  ha¬ 
bits,  meet  in?  to  dance  and  divert  them- 
(elves,  and  oftentimes  for  worfe  purpqfcs-. 
Mafquerades  are  now  in  difrepute,  on 
account  of  their  not  being  countenanced 
by  his  prefent  majefly. 

MASS,  Miji'a,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  office  or  prayers  ufed  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  each  arid  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
confeerating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  Rood  of  Chrib,  and  offering 
them  io  tranfubdantiated,  as  an  expia¬ 
tory  facrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
As  the  mafs  is  in  general  believed  to  be 
a  reprefentation  of  the  paffion  of  our 
bleffrd  Saviour  10  every  action  of  the 
pried,  and  every  particular  part  of  the 
fervke,  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  circum dances  of  his  paffion  and  death. 

*  MAS  SIN  GER  (Philip)  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Salifbury 
about  the  year  1585,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  On  his  leaving  the  univer- 
fity,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote 
many  plays,  which  were  greatly  admired 
for  the  (economy  of  the  plots,  and  the 
purity  of  the  liyle.  He  was  as  remark- 
able  for  his  modefty  as  his  abilities,  and 
died  fudden  ly  .at  his  houfe  on  the  Ban k- 
fide  in  Southwark,  near  the  play-houfe., 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Saviour’s  church¬ 
yard,  in  the  fame  grave  with  Mr.  Fletcher 
the  poet. 

MASSIVE,  among  builders,  an  epi¬ 
thet  given  to  whatever  is  too  heavy  and 
folid  :  thus  a  maffive  column  is  one  too 
(hort  and  thick  for  the  order  whofe  capi¬ 
tal  it  bears;  and  a  maffive  wall  is  one 
whofe  openings  or  lights  are  too  fmall  in 
proportion. 

MAST,  in  drip- building,  a  large  drong 
pod,  or  pole  of  timber,  Handing  ere<b  in 
a  (hip  to  carry  fail,  whereby  die  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  make  her  progrefs  through  the 
fea.  Among  the  ancient  Grecians  every 
(hip  had  fevcral  mads  :  we  are  neverthe- 
lefs  informed  by  Aridotle,  that  at  firffc 
there  was  only  one  mad,  which  was  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  fhip,  With  regard 
to  the  moderns,  the  mads  of  their  fhips 
generally  confid  of  three  pieces,  joined 
together  lengthwife,  viz.  the  lower-mad, 
the  top-mad,  and  the  top-gaiiant-maft. 

The 
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The  top-mart  (lands  at  the  hsad  of  the  t 
lower-mart,  and  the  top-gallant- mart  at  ; 
the  head  of  the  top-matt,  irl  the  fame  < 
manner,  and  either  of  the  two  latter  can  ; 
be  occafionally  taken  down  ;  bur  the  low¬ 
er-matt,  as  it  is  fettled  on  the  keel  of  the  * 
ill i p ,  can  only  be  removed  by  holding  it 
out,  or  cutting  it  away. 

As  every  matt  is  compofed  of  three 
pieces,  fo  ail  (hips,  properly  fo  called,  < 
are  furnifficd.  with  three  malts,  viz.  the 
main-matt,  the  fore-matt,  and  mizen- 
matt.  Thofe  which  have  only  two  or 
one  matt,  are  not  called  (hips  try  fca-men, 
but  vary  their  names  according  to  their 
method  of  rigging.  Of  two  malts  there 
are  knows,  brigs,  bilanders,  ketches,  buf- 
fes,  fchooners,  and  hermaphrodites, among 
the  Englith.  Among  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  fettees,  barco-longas,  feluccas, 
£cc.  Thofe  of  one  matt  are  hoops,  tar¬ 
tans,  bean-cods,  hiallops,  8c c. 

In  the  Britilh  navy,  marts  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  Ihip 
from  out  to  out. 

The  proportion  for  matting  (hips  in 
the  merchants  fervice  is  generally  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  commander. 

MASTER,  Mogifter ,  a  title  of  autho¬ 
rity,  as  the  grand  matter  of  Malta,  the 
matter  of  St.  Lazarus,  8cc. 

Master  cf  a Jh'ip  of  %uar,  an  officer, 
who  has  the  charge  of  navigating  her 
from  port  to  port,  under  the  direction 
of  the  captain  ;  the  management  and 
(difpofition  of  the  fails,  the  conducting 
the  (hip  in  all  extremities  of  danger 
and  directing  her  motions  in  the  time  of 
aCtion,  more  particularly  belongs  to  him, 
as  alfo  to  fuperintend  the  provilions,  and 
fee  that  none  are  permitted  to  come 
aboard  but  fuch  as  are  wholefome  and 
fweet :  he  is  alfo  to  take  care  that  they 
are  fafely  (towed  by  his  mates  and  quar¬ 
ter-matters  :  thefe  are  alfo  employed  to 
fuperintend  the  navigation  when  he  is  off 
the  deck,  and  lo  affitt  wherever  his  duty  is 
concerned. 

Master  of  a  merchant  Jh'ip ,  the  officer 
who  commands  and  direCts  the  (hip’s 
courfe,  manages  her  lading,  and  all  other 
•  affairs. 

Master  at  arms,  in  the  marine,  an 
officer  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  confine  and 
plant  Gentries  over  the  prifoners  in  a  fhip 
of  war;  to  obferve  that  all  the  lights  and 
fires  are  put  out  when  the  evening  gun 
fires,  except  fuch  as  are  allowed  by  pro¬ 
per  authority,  or  which  are  under  the  in- 
fpeCHon  of  centries  ;  he  is  alfo  to  attend 
Vol.  III. 


the  fide  when  any  boats  come  aboard, 
and  fearch  carefully  that  no  fj  irituous  11-. 
quors  are  brought  into  the  flip,  but  what 
are  permitted  by  the  commanding  officer. 
He  is  likewife  to  teach  the  feamcn  tbs 
exercife  of  the  (mail-arms;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  in  large  (hips,  the  marter  at  arms 
has-  feveral  corporals  under  him  to  affirt: 
in  his  office,  and  relieve  the  centiies  and 
each  other. 

Master  attendant.,  in  the  king’s  dock¬ 
yards,  an  officer  whofe  duty  it  is  to  ob¬ 
ferve  that  all  the  (hips,  which  are  laid  up, 
or  faid  to  be  in  ordinary,  are  properly 
mooted,  cleaned,  and  kept  in  order;  he 
alfo  attends  the  mufters  in  the  dock-yard, 
to  obferve  that  all  the  men  regiftered  on 
the  books  do  their  duty  :  he  has  like¬ 
wife  the  charge  of  the  moorings,  which 
are  fixed  in  the  river  or  harbour. 
he  refides,  which  he  is  always  tfc  keep  in 
good  repair,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
moor  the  (hips  of  war  when  necelfary, 
which  employment  he  mud  alio  fee  (e- 
curely  performed :  he  removes  the  (hips 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  pilots  them  into  and  out  of 
the  docks,  8cc. 

Master  of  arts  is  the  firfl  degree 
taken  up  in  foreign  univerfities,  and  for 
the  mod  part  in  thofe  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  fecond  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
candidates  not  being  admitted  to  it  till 
they  have  rtudied  feven  years  in  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Masters  In  chancery,  of  which  there 
are  twelve,  the  marter  of  the  rolls  being 
chief,  are  ufually  chpfen  out  of  the  bar- 
riders  of  the  common  law.,  and  lit  in 
chancery,  or  at  tire  rolls,  as  aflirtants  to 
the  lord  chancellor  and  mailer  of  the 
rolls,  T  he  lord  chancellor  alfo  appoints 
feveral  mailers  extraordinary  in  chancery, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
convenience  of  adminiftering  affidavits, 
8c c.  in  eaufes  depending  in  that  court. 

Master  of  the  Lorfe ,  a  great  officer 
of  the  crown,  who  orders  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  king’s  liable,  races,  breed 
■  of  horfes;  and  commands  the  equerries 
i  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen 
•  employed  in  the  king’s  (lables.  His 
coaches,  hories,  and  attendants,  are  the 
i  king’s,  and  bear  the  king’s  arms  and 
1  livery. 

>  iVi  1st  E  R  cf  the  ordnance ,  a  great  offi- 
l  cer  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the- 
)  king’s  ordnance  and  artillery 

Master  of  the  revels,  an  officer  who 
-  orders  all  things  relating  to  the  perfor- 
1  mance  of  playSj  maiks,  balls,  8c c.  at  court. 

T  Master 
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Master  of  the  rolls,  a  patent  officer 
for  life,  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls 
■of  parliament  and  patents  which  pafs 
the  great  fea^  and  of  the  records  of  chan¬ 
cery,  as  aifo  comnru (lions,  deeds,  recog¬ 
nisances  ;  which,  being  made  of  rolls 
of  parchment,  gave  rife  to  the  name. 
He  alfo  hears  and  determines  fuits  in  the 

x  ' 

court  of  chancery,  as  well  as  the  lord 
chancellor  ;  and  his  decrees,  like  thofe 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  cannot  be  appealed 
from  but  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

MASTERWORT,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  ImprrAToriA. 

MASTICH,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a  concrete  refin,  obtained  in  the  ifland 
Chio  from  the  Lentifk  tree,  brought  over 
in  fmall  yellowifh  tranfparent  grains  or 
tears.  From  tranfverle  incifions  made  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  about  the  beginning 
of  Auguflr,  the  rtfin  exudes  in  drops, 
which  running  down,  and  concreting  on 
the  ground,  are  thence  fwept  up.  The 
tree  is  railed  alfo  in  feve-ral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  hut  no  refin  has  been  obferved  to 
5 due  from  it  in  thefe  climates;  nor  do  all 

the  trees  of  this  foecies  in  the  ifland 
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Ohio  itfelf,  afford  this  commodity*  tee 
the  article  L Tiscus 

This  refin  has  a  light  agreeable  fmeil, 
especially  when  rubbed  c.  r  heated  :  in 
chewing  it  fir  fie  crumbles  foon  after 
flicks  together,  and  becomes  foft  and 
white,  like  wax,  without  imp  re  (Ting  any 
confidera-bie  carte. 

MafHch  is  reconjrtrended,  in  cofes  of 
from  half  a  feruple  to  half  a  dram,  as  a 
mild  corroborant  and  artringent,  in  old 
coughs,  hemoptyfes,  diarrhoeas,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  rtornacji,  8zc.  It  is  given 
either  in  fubftance,  divided  by  other  ma¬ 
terials  ;  or  diflolved  in  fpirit,  and  mixed 
with  fyrups  $•  or  diflolved  in  water  into 
an  emulfion  by  the  intervention  of  gum- 
arabic  or  almonds  :  the  decodfions  of  it 
in  water,  which  lbme  have  directed,  have 
little 'or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the 
piaflich  It  is  (aid  that  this  refin  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  as  a  marticatory  in  Chio, 
and  among  the  Turkifh  worntn,  forfweet- 
ening  the  breath,  and  (Trengthening  the 
gurns  and  teeth  ;  and  that  when  thus  ufed. 
by  procuring  a  copious  excretion  of  faliva. 

It  proves  ferviceable  in  catarrhops  difor- 
de^s 

MASTICATION,  Maficath ,  in  me¬ 
dicine,  the  action  of  chewing,  or  of  agi¬ 
tating  the  folid  part  of  our  food  between 
the  teeth,  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the 
jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the  lip,  whereby 
it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  .impreg- 
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Hated  with  faliva,  and  fo  fitted  for  deg!u*» 
tition,  and  a  more  eafy  digertion. 

MAST1CATORIES,  in  medicine,  fnch 
remedies  as  are  taken  in  at  the  mouth  5 
and  chewed  in  order  to  promote  the 
evacuation  of  the  falivai  humour,  as  to¬ 
bacco,  ginger,  pepper,  fage,  rofemary, 
thyme,  marticK,  8zc 

MAT,  among  failors,  a  fort  of  web 
of  texture,  formed  of  a  variety  of  foxes, 
each  of  which  Confirts  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  rdpe-varns  t  willed  together. 

MATCH,  a  kind  of  rope  (lightly 
twirted,  and  prepared  to  retain  fire  for 
the  ufes  of  the  artillery,  mines,  fire¬ 
works,  Ike. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine-trade,  the 
preparing  ve (Tel's  to  preferve  wines  and 
other  liquors,  without  their  growing  (our 
or  vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it,  as 
directed  by  Dr  Shaw,  is  as  follows : 
melt  brim  (Tone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and 
when  thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  (lips 
of  coarfe  linnen-cloth ;  take  thefe  out, 
?md  let  them  cool  :  this  the  wine-coopers 
cal!  a  match  ;  take  one  of  thefe  matches, 
fet  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into 
the  bung-hole  of  a  calk  ;  ftop  it  loofely, 
and  thus  fuller  the  match  to  burn  nearly 
out  :  then  drive  in  the  bung  tight,  and 
fet  the  calk  afide  fof  an  hour  or  two.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  examine  the  carte, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  fnlphur  has 
communicated  a  violent  pungent  and  Tnf-* 
focating  (cent  to  the  calk,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  acidity,  which  is  the 
gas  and  acid  fpirit  of  the  iulphur.  The 
calk  may  after  this  be  filled  with  a  fmall 
wine,  which  has  fcarce  done  its  ferment¬ 
ation,  pud  bunging  it  down  tight,  it  will 
be  kept  good  and  will  foon  clarify  :  this 
is  a  common  and  very  ufef'ui  method, 
for  many  poor  wines  could  fcarce  be  kept 
potable  even  a  few  months  without  it. 

MA  !  E  of  a  Ship  of  War ,  an  officer 
under  the  mafter,  whole  duty  it  is  to  ob- 
ferve  the  navigation  of  the  (hip,  and  to 
j  keep  the  log  rtriffiy  marked;  to  trim. 

|  the  (ails  in  the  fare-part  of  the  (hip,  and 
|  to  fuperintend  all  affairs  relating  to  the 
;  cables,  moorings,  and  riding  of  the  (hip  ; 
to  command  the  boats  in  which  pro- 
vifions  and  water  are  brought  to  the 
(hip,  and  affift  in  (towing  them  after  they' 
arrive  abroad. 

MA  1  E  of  a  Mcrchant-Jhip,  the  officer 
who  commands  the  (hip  in  abfence  of  the 
commander,  and  (hares  the  duty  with 
him.  The  number  of  mates  both  in  (hip? 
ox  war  and  merchant-men,  is  in  propor¬ 
tion 
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tvon  to  the  lize  of  a  (hip  :  a  firft  rate  man  ' 
<xf  war  has  fix  mates,  and  an  Eaft-India 
man  the  fame  number. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A  comprehends 
all  the  fub fiances  either  ifled  in  medicine 
in  their  natural  (late,  or  which  afford 
preparations  that  are  fo  ;  thefe  belong 
partly  to  the  animal,  partly  ro  the  veget¬ 
able,  and  partly  to  the  foliile  kingdom. 

M  'THEMA  ICS,  that  fcicnce  which 
confiders  magnitudes  either  as  they  are 
computable  or  meafurable  :  that  part 
which  relates  to  number  only,  is  .calk'd 
arithmetic  ;  and  that  which  relates  to 
meafure  in  general,  whether  length, 
breadth,  depth,  motion,  force,  ecc  is 
called  geometry.  he  word  is  Greek, 
fignifying  the  fame  thing,, 
which  is  derived  from  /wacurnff,  a  dii- 
ciple,  and  that  from  f/^vSavoo,  to  teach.. 
The  firft  who  cultivated  mathematics  af¬ 
ter  the  flood  were  the  Aifynans  and  Chal¬ 
deans,  from  whom,  fays  Jolephus,  they 
were  cariied  by  Abraham  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  among  thefe  Ariftotle  fixes  the 
firft  rife  of  mathematics.  From  Egypt, 
584  years  before  Chrift,  they  paffcd  into 
Greece  through  the  hands  of  Thales; 
after  him  came  Pythagoras,  who  paid  a 
particular  regard  to  arithmetic,  fetching 
the  greateft  part  of  his  philofophy  from 
numbers ;  he  firft,  according  to  Laer¬ 
tius,  abftraftxd  geometry  from  matter  ; 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  dodtrine  of 
incommenfurable  magnitude,  the  five  re- 
gular  bodi  s,  befides  the  principles  of 
snuflfc  and  aftronomy.  To  him  fucceeded 
Anaxagoras,  Oenopidts,  Brifo,  Antipho, 
and  Hippocrates  of  Scio,  who  all  applied 
to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  d-upli- 
cature  of  the  cube,  Soz.  but  the  laft  with 
moft  fuccefs,  and  Proclus  mentions  him 
as  the  firft  compiler  of  the  mathematical 
elements.  Democritus  excelled  in  ma¬ 
thematics  as  well  as  phyflcs.  The  next 
is  Plato,  who  not  only  improved  geo¬ 
metry,  but  introduced  it  into  phyflcs. 
Out  of  his  fchool  proceeded  a  croud  of 
mathematicians,  among  whom  was  Leo- 
damus,  who  improved  the  analylis  firft 
invented  by  Plato ;  Theseteius,  who 
wrote  on  elements,  and  Archyias,  who 
firft  applied  mathematics  to  life  in  life. 
Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  Neocles  and 
Theon.  Eudoxus  excelled  in  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  and  was  the  firft  founder 
of  a  fyftcm  of  aftronomy.  Menechonus 
improved  the  elements.  Ariftotle  s  works 
are  ftored  with  mathematics  ;  out  of 
whofe  fchool  came  Eudemus  and  !  heo- 
phraftusj  the  firft  wrote  of  numbers, 
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geometry,  and  inviflble  lines  ;  the  latter 
a  mathematical  hiftorv.  To  Arifteus, 
Ifijdorus,  and  Hypficles,  we  owe  the  books 
of  folios,  which,  with  the  other  books  of 
elements,  were' improved  and  meihodiied 
by  Euclid,  yeho  died  184  years  before 
Chrift.  An  hundred  years  after  !•  uclid, 
came  Eratofthenes  and  Archimedes;  co- 
temporary  with  the  latter  was  Canon. 
Soon  after  came  Apollonius  Pergaeus, 
whofe  conics  are  ftili  extant.  Hipparchus 
and  Mcnelaus  wrote  on  the  fub tends  in 
-a  circle  the  latter  on  fpherical  triangles. 
.Tbeodofius’s  three  books  of  fpheries  are 
ftili  extant.  In  the  year  70,  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria  was  born  ;  he  was  fucceeded’ 
by  Plutarch  the  philofopher  ;  after  him 
came  Eutoeius,  who  commented  on  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  and  qccafionally  mentions  fe~ 
veral  inventions  on  the  dupiicature  of  the 
cube.  To  Ctefebes  of  Alexandria  we 
owe  our  pumps,  and  Geminus  came  foon 
after,  whom  Proclus  prefers  to  Euclid 
himfelf.  Diophantus  of  Icxandrja  was 
a  great  mafter  of  numbers  and  firft  in¬ 
ventor  of  aivebra.  Nichomachus  is  ee- 
Lbrated  for  his  arithmetical,  geometrical, 
and  mufical  works  ;  Seren.us  for  his  books 
on  the  feet  ion  of  the  cylinder;  Proclus, 
for  his  comments  on  Euclid;  and  Theon 
is,  by  fome,  thought  to  be  the* author  of 
Euclid  s  Elements  Pappus  of  Alex¬ 
andria  flourifhed  in  the  year  400,  and  his 
books  of  Mathematical  Collections  are 
ftili  extant.  The  writers  on  the  Ma¬ 
thematics  have  been  very  numerous  fince 
that  time,  and  the  improvements  there¬ 
in  very  great. 

M  jTRICULA,  a  regifter  kept  of  the 
ad  million  of  officers  and  perfons  entered 
into  any  body  or  iociety,  of  which  a  lift 
is  made. 

MATRIX,  Uterus,  the  womb,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  that  part  of  the  female  of  any 
kind  where  the  foetus  is  conceived  and 
nourifhed  ti  1  the  time  of  its  delivery. 

MAI  R1X,  a  place  proper  for  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  vegetables,  minerals,  and 
metals. 

MATRIX.,  in  letter  foundery.  :See 
Fcundery. 

MATRONALIA  a  fi:  (rival  of  the  an- 
tient  Roman  matrons,  from  wl  orn  i1  had 
its  name.  It  was  celebrated  on  the.  ka¬ 
lends  of  March  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars  : 
and  was  to  the  Roman  ladies  what  the 
feftival  of  the  Saturnalia  w  as  to  their  hull- 
bands  ;  for  at  this  time  they  feryed  their 
women  flaves  at  table,  and  received  pre- 
fents  from  their  hu  (bands. 

MaTROSSES,  loidieis  in  the  t-r  in  of 
T  %  aitillery, 
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artillery,  who  are  next  to  the  gunners, 
and  aflift  them  in  loading,  firing,  and 
fpunging  the  great  guns.  They  carry 
fire-locks,  and  march  with  the  fiore- 
waggons,  both  as  a  guard,  and  to  give 
their,  affi fiance  ill  cate  a  waggon  fhould 
break  down. 

MATTER,  Materia,  in  phyfiology, 
whatever  is  extended  and  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  refinance  :  hence,  became  all  bodies, 
whether  foiid  or  fluid,  are  extended,  aad 
do  refill,  we  conclude  that  they  are  ma¬ 
terial,  or  made  up  of  matter.  The  Car- 
tefians,  it  is  true,  make  matter  to  confift 
in  extenfion  alone  ;  but  extenfion,  with¬ 
out  refillance,  is  nothing  but  mere  (pace. 
T'hat  matter  is  one  artd  the  fame  thing  in 
all  bodies,  and  that  all  the  variety  we  ob- 
fierve  arifes  from  the  various  forms  and 
fhapes  it  puts  on,  teems  very  probable, 
and  may  be  concluded  from  a  general  ob- 
fervation  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in 
the  general  formation  and  deftradtion  of 
bodies.  Thus,  for  infiance,  water,  ra¬ 
refied  by  heat,  becomes  vapour ;  great 
collections  of  vapours  form  clouds  ;  thefe 
eondenfed  defeend  in  the  form  of  hail  or 
rain  ;  part  of  this  collected  on  the  earth 
confiitutes  rivers;  another  part  mixing 
with  the  earth  enters  into  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  fupplies  matter  to,  and  ex¬ 
pands  itfelf  into  various  fpecies  of  veget¬ 
ables.  In  each  vegetable  it  appears  in 
one  fhape  in  the  root,  another  in  the  fiaik, 
another  in  the  flowers,  another  in  the 
feeds,  & c.  From  hence  various  bodies 
proceed;  from  the  oak,  houfes,  lhips 
&c.  from  hemp  and  flax  we  have  thread  ; 
from  thence  our  various  kinds  of  linen  ; 
from  thence  garments  ;  thefe  degenerate 
into  rags,  which  receive  from  the  mill  the 
Various  forms  of  paper  ;  hence  our  books ; 
which  by  fire  are  converted  partly  into 
water,  partly  into  oil,  another  part  into 
air,  a  fourth  part  into  fait,  and  a  fifth 
into  earth  ;  which  are  called  the  elements 
of  bodies,  and  which,  mixed  with  conr 
mon  earth,  are  again  refufeitated  in  various 
forms  of  bodies. 

MATTHEW,  or  G  of  pel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Tefiament.  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gof- 
pel  in  Judea,  at  the  requeft  of  thofe 
whom  he  bad  converted,  and  it  is  thought 
he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight  years 
after  Chvift’s  refurredtion.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten,  according  to  the  tefiimony  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
language,  which  was  then  common  in 
Judea  ;  but  the  Greek  verfion  of  it, 
which  now  pafies  for  the  original,  is  as 
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old  as  the  apoftolical  times.  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  view  in  writing  his  Gofpel,  was 
chiefly  to  (hew  the  royal  descent  of  Jefus 
Chrifi,  and  to  reprefent  his  life  and  con- 
verfation  among  men.  No  one  of  the 
Apofiles  enters  fo  far  into  the  particulars 
of  the  actions  of  Jefus  Chrifi,  or  has 
given  fo  many  rules  for  the  conduct  ot 
life.  If  we  compare  him  with  the  other 
three  evangelifis,  we  may  obferve  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  in  the  order  and  fuc- 
ceffion  of  our  Saviour  s  adtions,  from 
chap  iv.  to  chap.  xiv.  13.  Some  have 
imputed  this  variation  of  St.  Matthew 
to  mere  chance  ;  and  others  to  choice  and 
defign  ;  however,  it  can  be  no  prejudice 
to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  which  are  the 
efiential  part  of  the  gofpel ;  and  as  to 
the  order  of  time,  the  facred  authors  were 
not  always  felicitous  about  it. 

*  MATTHEW  (St.)  an  apofiie  and 
evangelift,  was  the  foil  of  Alpheus,  and 
was  a  Galilean  as  were  the  other  apofiles. 
He  was  a  publican,  that  is,  a  receiver  of 
the  taxes,  at  Capernaum,  and  had  ins 
office  near  the  fea  of  Galilee.  Jefus  paf- 
fing  that  way,  bid  him  follow  him,  on 
which  he  infiantly  obeyed.  He  for  fome 
time  preached  in  Judea,  and  refolving  to 
go  into  other  countries,  wrote  the  Gofpel 
which  hears  his  name  about  the  year  56. 

MATURATION,  in  forgery,  the 
fame  with  fuppo ration. 

*  MATUTA,  in  pagan  worfhip,  a god- 
defs,  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Ino, 
the  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
the  nurfe  of  Bacchus  ;  who  was  changed 
into  a  fea  goddefs,  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  Leucothea.  King  Servius  1  ullius 
built  a  temple  to  her  at  Rome,  and  her 
feafi  was  called  Matrales. 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of 
an  antient  coat  ileeve,  borne  in  many 
gentlemen’s  efcutchcons. 

MAUND  AY-TH  U  R  S  D  AY,  the 
Thurfday  in  Paffion-week,  which  was 
called  Maunday,  or  Mandate-Tlnirfday, 
from  the  command  which  our  Saviour 
gave  his  Apofiles  to  commemorate  him 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  he  this  day 
infiituted;  or  from  the  new  command¬ 
ment  which  he  gave  them  to  love  one 
another,  after  he  had  wafhed  their  feet 
as  a  token  of  his  love  to  them.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour's  humility  in  w  a  filing  his  difciples 
feet,  is  commemorated  on  this  day  by 
mofi  Chrifiian  kings,  who  wafii  the  feet 
of  a  certain  number  of  poor  people,  not 
indeed  with  their  own  royal  hands,  but 
by  the  hands,  of  their  lord  almoner,  or 
fome  other  deputy. 
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MAUSOLEUM,  a  magnificent  tomb, 
or  funeral  monument.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Maufolus,  king  of  Cara,  to 
whom  Artemilia,  his  widow,  ereffed  a 
mod  (lately  monument,  efieemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  called  it, 
from  his  name,  Maufoleum. 

MAXILLA,  the  jaws,  or  thofe  par's 
of  an  animal  in  which  the  teeth  are  let. 
The  jaws  are  (hotter  in  the  human  frame 
than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  body;  arid  this 
is  a  eircumlhmce  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face. 

MAXIMUM,  in  mathematics,  the 
greated  quantity  attainable  in  any  given 
cafe,  and  fo  (lands  oppofed  to  minimum. 

Metboiui  de  M  AX1MIS  et  Min; m-i  s  , 
in  mathematics,  a  method  fo  called, 
whereby  the  greated  or  lead  poffible  quan¬ 
tity  attainable  in  any  cafe  is  arrived  at. 

!  bus  (plate  XXIX.  fig.  5  )  if  the  or¬ 
dinate  B  C,  Bowing  according  to  the  di- 
redlion  A  F,  continually  increafes  till  it 
arrives1  at  a  certain  place  D  E,  after  which 
it  begins  to  diminiih,  the  ordinate  D  E, 
in  this  cafe,  is  called  the  treated  ordi¬ 
nate,  or  a  maximum. 

On  the  contrary,  if  (fig.  6 .)  the  or¬ 
dinate  B  C,  flowing  according  to  the  di¬ 
rection  A  F,  continually  decreafes,  till  it 
come  into  the  place  I)  E,  and  after  that 
it  begins  to  increafle,  the  ordinate  D  E, 
in  this  cafe,  is  called  the  lead  ordinate, 
or  a  minimum. 

And  how  to  determine  the  greated  or 
lead  date  ;  that  is,  how  to  find  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  correfpondent  abfeide  A  D, 
from  the  equation  exprefling  the  nature 
of  the  curve,  is  the  proper  bufine'fs  of  the 
method  de  maximis  and  minimis. 

And,  to  this  end,  we  mud  obferve  that 
the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  B  C  is  to  the 
fluxion  of  the  abfeide  A  B,  as  the  ordi¬ 
nate  B  C  is  to  the  fubtangent  V  B.  Let 
us  now  tuppofe  the  ordinate  B  C  (fig.  5.) 
in  a  flowing  date  moving  according  to 
the  direction  A  F,  it  is  manifed,  that, 
the  nearer  the  ordinate  B  C  approaches 
-  The  ordinate  D  E,  the  greater  will  be  the 
fubt^ngent  B  V,  till  when  the  ordinate 
B  C  arrives  at,  or  is  coincident  with  the 
ordinal  JD  E,  the  tangent  H  E  I  to  the 
point  E,  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  A  F  ; 
confequeritly  the  fubtangent  B  V  will  be¬ 
come  infinite,  in  refpeft  to  the  ordinate 
D  E,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  it- 
Llf  will  vanifli,  or  become  equal  to  no¬ 
thing. 

Whence  to  find  the  value  of  the  cor- 
rsfponden:  abfciife,  in  this  cafe  let  the 
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fluxionary  value  of  the  ordinate,  deduced 
from  the  equation  expreffing  the  nature 
of  the  curve,  be  put  equal  to  o,  or  no¬ 
thing  ;  by  which  means  all  thofe  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  equation  in  which  it  is  found 
will  vanifli,  and  thofe  that  remain  will 
determine  the  place  of  the  maximum. 

MAY,  Maius,  the  fifth  month  of  the 
year,  confiding  of  thirty-one  days.  bee. 
Month  and  Year. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  piagidrate  of  a 
city  or  town  cholen  annually  out  of  the 
aldermen, 

MEAD,  a  liquor  made  of  honey,  held 
in  great  edimation  by  mod  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  but  perhaps  not  edeemed 
here  fo  much  as  it  might  deferve,  if  due 
care  was  taken  to  prepare  it  properly. 

MEADOW,  in  its  general  lignifica- 
tion,  pnfture,  or  g^afis-land,  annually 
mown  for  hay  ;  but  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  lands  that  are  fo  low  as  to  be 
too  moift  for  cattle  to  graze  upon  them 
in  winter,  without  fpoiling  the  fward. 
Too  much  or  too  little  water  is  altnoft 
equally  prejudicial  to  meadows,  hut  the 
bed  land  for  meadows  is  a  rich  foil,  that 
has  a  moid  bottom,  especially  where  a 
fmall  brook  may  be  brought  over  it, 
and  where  there  is  fuch  a  defeent,  that 
the  water  will  not  lodge  :  thtfie  are  better 
than  thofe  by  great  rivers  where  the 
crops  are  often  iod.  Thofe  that  may 
be  overflowed  at  pleafnre,  are  called  water 
meadows  ;  thefe  fhould  never  be  over¬ 
flowed  till  the  end  of  March,  except  once 
or  twice  in  winter,  when  there  are  fuch 
floods  as  bring  down  great  quantities  of 
foil  from  the  upper  lands,  and  if  the  fea- 
fon  fhould  prove  dry  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  grafs,  if  tire  meadows  are 
overflowed  again  ;  but  then  the  cattle 
fhould  not  he  turned  in  tiil  the  lvvard  ts 
dry  enough  to  bear  their  weight.  Miller 
recommends  the  weeding  of  meadows  in 
April  and  Oftober,  with  a  fpaddle,  and 
roiling  them  with  a  heavy  roller  in.fpring 
and  autnmn.  See  P  dare. 

MEAN,  the  middle  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes  r  thus  we  fay,  mean  diflance, 
mean  proportion,  8z c 

MEASLES,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
difeafe,  atended  with  a  fever,  in  which 
there  is  an  appearance  of  eruptions  -har 
do  net  tend  to  a  fuppuration  The  n  s 
begin  with  chillneft  and  ihiyering,  and 
heat  and  coni  fucceed  by  turns.  T  he  next 
day  the  fever  comes  on,  with  great  lick- 
mefs,  third,  and  lofs  of  appetite  ;  tha 
tongue  is  white,  but  not  dry;  there  is  a 
little  cough,  a  heavinefs  of  the  head  and 

eves. 
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and  a  continual  fieepinefs ;  then 
•  '  ’-s  a  fneezing,  and  {'welling  of  the 

±s  and  a  ferous  humour  often  difliis 
r  no'e  and  eyes,  which  are  cer- 
:  -  her.:  that  the  eruption  is  at  hand. 
I'u  h?  ‘ace,  the  fpots  are  fmall,  but  on 
•fh'"  br 'rhc  broad  and  red.  The  patient 
v c m  '  5 ,  but  oftener  has  a  loofenefs  with 
green? th.  : bool s.  Thefe  fymptoms  cob- 
t  nut  inefeafe  till  the  fourth,  and 
form  u  aes  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time 
tire  foots,  which  are  like  flea-bites,  in- 
c:  .  h  in  number  and  magnitude,  but  rife 
little  above  the  fkin  The  fymptoms  do 
not  immediately  van! ill  after  the  erup¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  fmali-pox,  except  the  vo¬ 
miting.  The  cough  and  "fever  increafe, 
-with  difficulty  of  breathing.  About  the 
fixth  day,  the  fkin  of  the  face  and  fore¬ 
head  begins  to  grow  rough,  and  the  cu¬ 
ticle  breaking,  the  puflules  die  away; 
and  on  the  eighth  day  the  fpots  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  face,  and  are  fcarce  vifible 
any  where  elfe  ;  on  the  ninth  they  quite 
vanifh,  and  fine,  thin,  light  feales  fall 
from  the  fkin.  The  mealies  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  not  dangerous,  unlefs  from  an  in- 
faiubrious  epidemical  conftitution  of  the 
year,  which  fomedmes  renders  them  ma¬ 
lignant  :  which  may  be  known  by  a  hid¬ 
den  lots  of  flrength,  col  duel's  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts,  great  reftlefsnefs,  and  a 
delirium  .  Thofe  who  die  of  the  mealies, 
are  generally  fuffocated  on  the  ninth  day. 
Some  have  a  loofenefs  which  continues 
feveral  weeks,  and  brings  on  a  mortal 
tabes.  Some  have  a  flow  fever,  with  an 
atrophy-,  and  a  levelling  of  the  abdomen, 
■which  are  fatal  ;  and  when  a  cough  and 
hoarfenefs  remain  after  the  difeafe,  a  con¬ 
sumption  will  follow  without  fpeedy  af- 
fiflance.  If  children  are  fuf peeled  to 
abound  with  crudities  in  the  inteilines, 
it  will  be  proper  to  evacuate  with  half  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  fyrup  of  fuc- 
cory  with  rhubarb.  When  there  are 
worms,  anthelmintics  fhould  be  given. 
In  adults  abounding  with  blood,  phle¬ 
botomy  is  ne-ceflary  oa  the  firfl  days; 
and  as  foon  as  the  eruption  is  ended,  a 
gentle  cathartic  is  proper  :  in  a  cough, 
nothing  is  better  than  oil  of  almonds  frefh 
.drawn,  mint  with  fyrup  of  capillaire  ; 
half  a  fpoonful  of  which  fhould  be  often 
given  in  water-gruel.  The  patient  fhould 
keep  his  bed  for  two  days  after  the  fir# 
eruption,  and  take  abforbent  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  powders,  to  which  half  a  grain 
of  laffron  may  be  added;  thefe  fhould  be 
taken  every  night  from  the  firfl  onfet  of 
the  difeafe,  till  the  patient  recovers,  in- 
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ere  a  (mg  at  diminifhing  the  dofe  according 
to  his  age.  If  after  the  meafies  difap- 
pear,  they  fhould  be  followed  by  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  a  fever,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  let  blood  be  taken  freely  from  the 
arm  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  as  oc- 
ealion  fhall  require,  leaving  a  due  fpace 
between  each  bleeding,  and  give  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  and  about  twelve  days 
from  the  invafion  let  the  patient  be  purg¬ 
ed.  The  diet  ought  to  be  the  fame  as 
in  the  fmali-pox,  taking  particular  care 
that  the  body  be  kept  lax  rather  than 
bound  up,  through  the  courfe  of  the 
diftemper.  See  Fox. 

MEASURE,  Merfura ,  in  geometry, 
any  quantity  affirmed  as  one,  or  unity, 
to  which  the  ratio  of  other  homogeneous 
or  fimilar  quantities  is  exprefied. 

MEASURE  of  an  Angle ,-  an  arch  def¬ 
ended  from  the  vertex,  in  any  place 
between  its  legs. 

lienee  angles  are  difiinguifhed  by  the 
ratio  of  the  arches,  defended  from  the 
vertex,  between  the  legs  to  the  periphe¬ 
ries.  Angles  then  are  diflinguiihed  by 
thofe  arches  ;  . and  the'  -arches  are  diflin- 
guifhed  by  their  ratio  to  the  periphery  l 
thus  an  angle  is  faid  to  be  fo  many  de¬ 
grees  as  there  are  in  the  faid  arch 

MEASURE  of  a  Figure ,  or  plane  fur- 
face,  is  a  fquare  whole  fide  is  one  inch, 
foot,  yard,  or  home  other  de'erminate 
length.  Among  geometricians,  it  is 
u dually  a  rod  called  a  fquare  rod,  divided 
into  ten  fquare  feet,  and  the  fquare  feet 
into  ten  fquare  digits. 

M E  A S U R E  of  a  L i re,  any  righ t  line 
taken  at  pleafure,  and  con  fide  red  as  unity. 

The  modern  geometricians  ufe  a  decern- 
peda,  or  perch  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  called  feet ;  the  feet  they  fubdi- 
vide  into  ten  digits,  and  the  digit  into 
ten  lines,  &c. 

MEASURE  of  the  Ti/Iafs ,  or  fuaethycf- ^ 
Matter,  in  mechanics,  is  its  weight ;  it 
being  apparent  that  all  the  matter/ which, 
coheres  and  moves  with  a  body,  gravitates 
with  it,  and  it  being  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  the  gravities  of  homog/neal 
bodies  are  in  proportion  to  their  bulks; 
hence,  while  the  mafs  continues  the 
fame,  the  weight  will  be  the  fame,,  what¬ 
ever  figure  it  put  on  ;  by  which  is  meant 
its  abfolute  weight ;  for  as  to  its  fpecific, 
that  varies  as  the  quantity  of  the  furface 
varies.  See  Gravity  and  Moment. 

MEASURE  of  a,  Number ,  in  arith¬ 
metic^  fuch  $  number  as  divides  another 

without 
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without  leaving  any  fraction  :  thus,  8  is 
a  meafure  of  24. 

ME  -\SURL  of  a  Solid,  a  cube  whofe 
fide  is  one  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  any  other 
determinate  length.  In  geometry,  it  is 
a  cubic  perch  divided  into  cubic  feet, 
digit's.  See.  hence  cubic  m  aiures,  or 
mea  ures  of  capacity.  See  Sphere,  Cube , 
&c. 

MEASURE  of  Velocity ,  in  mechanics, 
the  fpace  pafled  over  by  a  moving  body 
in  a  given  time.  !  o  meafure  a  velocity, 
therefore,  the  fpace  mud  be  divided  into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  the  time  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  divided  into  ;  the  quantity  of 
fpace  an  (we  ring  to  fuch  an  article  of  time 
is  the  meafure  of  the  velocity.  See  Ve¬ 
locity. 

MEASURE,  in  a  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  fenfe,  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  thing  bou  ht,  fold  va¬ 
lued,  or  the  like.  Meafures  are  then  va¬ 
rious,  according  to  the  various  kinds  and 
dimenfions  of  the  things  meafured  Hence 

O 

arife  lineal  or  longitudinal  meafures,  for 
lines  or  lengths  ;  fquare  mealiires,  for 
areas  or  Tipper ficies ;  and  folid  or  cubic 
meafures,  for  bodies  and  their  capacities. 
All  which  are  different  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  different  apes,  and  even 
many  of  them  for  different  commodities.. 
Whence  arife  other  divisions  of  ancient 
and  modern  meafures,  domeffic  and  fo¬ 
reign  ones,  dry  meaftjres,  liquid  mea- 
fures,  Szc. 

Long  Measures,  or  Measures  of 
Application  The  English  ffandard  long 
meafure  for  commerce,  or  that  whereby 
the  quantities  of  things  are  ordinarily 
eftimated  in  the  way  of  trade,  is  the 
yard,  containing  three  English  feet.  Its 
divifions  are  the  foot,  fpan,  palm,  inch, 
and  barley-corn ;  its  multiples  the  pace, 
fathom,  pole,  furlong,  and  mile. 

A  T able  of  the  Measures  of  Length 
of  the  principal  Places  in  Europe,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Englifh  Yard. 

Eng. 

yard 


roo  Aunes  or  ells  of  England  equal 

to  -  12s 

100  of  Holland  or  Amffer- 

dam  -  -  -  7  5 

Too  of  Brabant  or  Antwerp  7 6 

ico  of. France  -  -  -  -  1x8^ 

100  of  Hamburgh,  Francfort, 

Szc.  -  -  -  <5xf 

?co  of  Breflau  -  60 

100  of  Dantzick  -  -  -  66 § 

IGO  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim 


/ 
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1 0.0 

of  Sweden  and  Stockholm 

100 

of  St.  Gall  for  linens 

8  7| 

1 00 

of  ditto,  cloths  -  -  - 

67 

i  00 

of  Geneva  -  - 

I24| 

1 00 

Canes  of  aneides  and  Mont¬ 

pelier  - 

zi4| 

too 

of  Toixloufe  and  High 

Languedoc  -  '  - 

xoo 

too 

of  Genoa,  of  9  palms 

245-J 

xoo 

of  Rome  -  - 

2X75 

loo 

Varas  of  Ipain  -  -  -  - 

P3| 

loo 

of  Pqrtugal  -  -  - 

J23. 

1  c  0 

Cavidos  of  Portugal  -  - 

75 

IOZ 

Brafles  of  Venice  -  - 

*»* 

73t 

too 

of  ergamo,  Szc. 

7-t 

xoo 

of  Florence  and  Leg¬ 

horn  ~ 

64 

loo 

of  Milan  -  -  - 

N-  B.  The  auncs  or  ells  of  An.  '  . :  .lam, 
Haerlem,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  R-<  1  vUm, 
and  other  cities  of  Holland,  as  a  c  .  t 
of  Nuremberg,  being  all  equal  au  com¬ 
prehended,  under  that  of  Arnfterdam  ;  as 
thofe  of  Ofnabrug  are  under  thole  of 
France  ;  and  thofe  of  Bern  and  JBaffl  are 
equal  to  thofe  of  Hamburg,  Francfort, 
and  Leipfic. 

Square,  or  Superficial  ME  SURES. 
English  fquare  or  fuperficiai  meafures  are 
railed  from  the  yard  of  3 6  inches  multi¬ 
plied  into  itfelf,  and  thus  produc  ng  196 
Square  inches  in  the  fquare  )ard  :  the  di-? 
vifions  of  this  are  fquare  feet  and  inches  ; 
and  the  multiples,  poles,  roods,  and  acres, 
as  in  the  following  table. 

Englifla  Square-MEASURES. 
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R* 

■ — i 

H 

ON  j 
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Os 

CC 

Os 
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VD 

GO 
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O 

M 

vo 

- 

■ 

u* 

r& 

JO 

oc 

o> 

OS 

VO 

-4 

0 

0 

•Hi*"' 

A. 

O) 

** 

4- 

UO 

’“t 

0 

Xu 

■01  j 

in 

--4 

4 

1 ~ 

ns 

pj 

Gi 

0 

Us 

Cb 

1  00 

S) 

bs 

Os 

I  VO 

1  l"d 

1  0 

CN 

-£» 

G) 

zn 

+■ 

> 

d 

Cm 

0 

-t 

0 

Grecian 
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Grecian  fquare-meafures  were  the  ple- 
thron,  or  acre,  by  lome  laid  to  contain 
1444,  by  others  iccou  fquare  feet ;  and 
the  a'roura,  the  half  of  the  plethron.  1  he 
arcura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  fquare 
of  100  cubits. 

Cubical  MEASURES,  or  Meafures  rf 
Capacity  far  Liquids. — The  Epgiifh  mea- 
ihres  were  originally  railed  from  troy- 
weight  ;  it  being  enabled  by  fcveral  ftatutes 
that  eight  pounds  troy  of  wheat,  gathered 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well 
dried,  fhould  weigh  a  gallon  of  wine- 
meafure,  the  divilions  and  multiples 
whereof  were  to  form  the  other  meafures  : 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  alfo  ordered,  that 
there  fhould  be  but  one  liquid  meafure  in 
the  kingdom  :  yet  cuftom  has  prevailed, 
&rnd  there  having  been  introduced  a  new 
weight,  viz  the  avoirdupois,  we  have 
now  a  fecond  ftandard  gallon  adjufted 
thereto,  and  therefore  exceeding  the  for¬ 
mer  in  the  proportion  of  the  avoirdu¬ 
pois  weight  to  troy  weight.  From  this 
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latter  ftandard  are  railed  two  fevcral 
meafures,  the  one  for  ale,  the  other  for 
beer. 

The  fealed  gallon  at  Guildhall,  which 
is  the  ftandard  for  wines,  fpirits,  oils, 
6cc.  is  fuppofed  to  contain  231  cubic  in¬ 
ches  ;  and  on  this  fuppolition  the  other 
meafures  railed  therefrom,  will  contain 
as  in  the  following  table  :  yet  by  actual 
experiment,  made  in  1  <588,  before  the 
iord-maycr  and  the  commiftioners  of  cx- 
cife,  this  gallon  was  found  to  contain  only 
224  cubic  inches  :  it  was  however  agreed  to 
continue  the  common  fuppofed  contents 
of  234  cubic  inches  ;  fo  that  ail  compu¬ 
tations  ft  and  on  their  old  footing,  lienee 

as  12  is  to  2  3 1,  fo  is  14  12:  to  2,8 1 1-  the 

--  o 

cubic  inches  in  the  ale-gallon  :  bat  in  ef- 
febf  the  ale-quart  contains  7 ol  cubic  inch¬ 
es,  on  which  principle  the  ale  and  beer- 
gallon  will  be  232  cubic  inches.  'The  fe- 
veral  divilions  and  multiples  of  thefe 
meafures,  and  their  proportions,  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  following  tables. 


Englllh  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids. 

v  ,l  * 

'VVine-rneafure, 


! Solid  inches 


28-’ 

Pint 

Gallon 

23X 

b 

CO 

144 

18 

Rur 

72  76^ 

251 

311 

4 

P7C2 

3., 6 

4i 

*45  5  3 

5-4 

6  3 

i 

3  2 

19279 

6  72 

84 

47 

29106 

1008 

I  2  6 

7 

98212 

20 1  6 

252 

14 

1  -ft  Tierce 


n  t  * 
■> 

6 


Hogfhead 


ii 

Z 

4 


Puncheon 


1 4 !  Burt 


Tuh. 


Ak-Mcafnre. 


if  Pints 


:  8 
I  <5  4 

1  2.8  3  6 


Gallon 


1 2  $6 
1  5*4 


32 

48 


Firkin 


Kilderkin 
2  Barrel 

flHogfhead, 


Beer- Meafure. 


Pint-s 
8  Gallon 


71 

9 

Firkin 

I  T4 

1  8 

z 

Kil 

2  88 

36 

4 

2 

533 

54 

6 

3 

Barrel 

1  f  [  Hogfhead. 
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In  the  modern  liquid-meafures  of 
foreign  nations,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  their  feveral  veffels  for  wine,  vine¬ 
gar,  &c.  have  alfo  various  denominations, 
according  to  their  different  fizes,  and  the 
places  wherein  they  are  ufed.  i  he  woe- 
tiers  of  Germany,  for  holding  Rhenifh 
and  Mofelle  wines,  are  different  in  their 
gauges  ;  fome  containing  14  aumes  of 
Amfterdam  meafure,  and  others  more  or 
lefs.  The  aume  is  reckoned  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  for  8  fteckans  or  10  verges,  or  for 
one-fixth  of  a  ton  of  two  pipes  ;  or  four 
barrels  of  France  or  Bourdeaux,  which 
one-fixth  at  this  latter  place  is  called 
tiercon,  becaufe  three  of  them  make  a 
pipe  or  two  barrels,  and  fix  the  faid  ton. 
The  fteckan  is  fix  teen  mingles,  or  thirty- 
two  pints  ;  and  the  verge  is,  in  refpeft 
of  the  faid  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  and  fome 
other  forts  of  wine,  of  fix  mingles ; 
but  in  meafuring  brandy,  it  confifts  of 
fix  one-fixth  mingies.  The  aume  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  anckers,  and  the  ancker 
into  two  fteckans,  or  thirty-two  mingles. 
The  ancker  is  taken  fometimes  for  four 
twenty-fourths  of  a  ton,  or  four  barrels, 
on  which  footing  the  Bourdeaux  barrel 
ought  to  contain  at  Amfterdam  (when 
the  eafk  is  made  according  to  the  juft 
gauge)  twelve  and  {  fteckans,  or  two 
hundred  mingles,  wine  and  lees  ;  or 
twelve  fteckans,  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  mingles  racked  wine  ;  fo  that 
the  Bourdeaux  ton  of  wine  contains  fifty 
fteckans,  or  eight  hundred  mingles,  wine 
and  lees  ;  and  forty  eight  fteckans,  or 
leven  hundred  and  fixty-eight  mingles  of 
pure  wine.  The  barrels  or  poin9ons  of 
Nantes  and  other  places  on  the  river 
Loire,  contain  only  twelve  fteckans  Am¬ 
fterdam  meafure.  The  wine-ton  of 
Rochelle,  Cognac,  Charante,  and  the 
ifle  of  Rhe,  differs  very  little  from  the 
ton  of  Bourdeaux,  and  confequently  from 
the  barrels  and  pipe.  A  ton  of  wine  of 
Chalofle,  Bayonne,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  places,  is  reckoned  fixty  fteckans,  and 
the  barrel  fifteen,  Amfterdam  meafure. 

The  muidof  Paris  contains  150  quarts, 
or  300  pints,  wine  and  Ices;  or  2,80  pints 
clear  wine;  of  which  muid  3  make  a  ton, 
and  the  fractions  are, 


Th;  muid 
The  letier 
The  quart 
The  pint 
The  chop  in 
The  demi-fetier 


36  fetiers 
4  quarts 
2  pints  • 
z  chopins 
z  demi -fetiers 
z  p  iffons. 


The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes,  or 
poin5ons,  quarteaux,  queves,  and  demi- 


.  Y-at.  ill. 


queves :  thefe  poin^ns  of  Paris  and 
Orleans  contain  about  15  fteckans  Am* 
fterdam-meafure,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  the  cafk  666  lb  a  little  more  or  lefs. 
In  i  rovence  they  reckon  by  milleroles, 
and  the  millercle  of  Toulon  contains  66 
Paris-pints,  or  100  pints  of  Amffrdam, 
nearly  ;  and  the  Paris  pint  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  Englifh  wine-quart. 

The  butts  or  pipes  from  Cadiz,  Malaga* 
Alicant,  Benecarlo,  Saloe,  and  Mataro, 
and  from  the  Canaries,  from  Lifbon, 
Oporto,  and  Fayal,  are  very  different  in 
their  gauges,  tho’  in  affreightments  they 
are  all  reckoned  two  to  the  ton. 

Vinegar  is  meafured  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  wine ;  but  the  meafures  for  bran¬ 
dies  are  different  :  thefe  fpirits  from 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  & c.  are  gener¬ 
ally  (hipped  in  large  cafks  called  pipes, 
butts,  and  pieces,  according  to  the  places 
from  whence  they  are  exported,  &c.  In 
France,  brandy  is  (hipped  in  cafks  called 
pieces  at  Bourdeaux,  and  pipes  at  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Cognac,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  and 
other  neighbouring  places,  which  con¬ 
tain  fome  more  and  fome  lefs:  even  from 
60  to  90  Amfterdam-verges  or  veertels, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  veftels, 
and  the  places  they  come  from,  which 
being  reduced  into  barrels,  will  (land  as 
follows,  viz. 

At  Rochelle,  Cognac,  j 

the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  and  L  27  veertels 
the  country  of  Aunis  \ 

At  Nants,  and  feveral ) 

places  of  Bretagne  >  29  veertels 
and  Anjou  -  -  ) 

A.t  Bourdeaux,  and ) 

different  parts  of^«  32  verges 
Guiennc  -  -  -  > 

At  Amfterdam  and  1 

other  cities  of  Hoi-  >*  30  veertels 
land  -  3 


‘TJ 

o> 

'3 

n> 


At  Hamburg  and  Lu- ' 
beck  -**  -  -  -  j 

At  Embdyn  -  -  - 


30  verges 


27  verges 


In  Provence  and  Tanguedoc,  brandy  is 
fold  by  the  quintal,  the  cafks  included  ; 
and  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  the  verges 
are  called  fetiers  of  1 6  flops  each,  and 
the  fpirit  is  fold  at  fo  much  per  flop. 

Olive-oil  is  alfo  flipped  in  caiks  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes,  according  to  the  citftom  of 
the  places  where  it  is  embarked,  and  the 
convenieney  of  ftowage.  In  England  it 
is  fold  by  the  ton  of  23 6  gallons;  and  ait 
Amfterdam  by  the  ton  of  717  mingks, 
or  1434  plats.  In  Provence  it  is  fold  by 
mi  Heroics  of  66  Paris-pints  :  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  it  is  brought  in  pipes,  or 
\j  butts, 
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hutts,  of  different  gauges ;  at  the  firft 
place  it  is  fo'ld  by  roves,  whereof  40  go  to 
the  butt ;  and  at  the  latter  place  by  al- 
moudas,  whereof  2,6  make  a  pipe.  Train- 
oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  ton,  at  Am- 
iberdam  by  the  barrel, 

MEASURES  of  Capacity  for  Things  dry. 
.Englifh  dry  or  corn-meafures  are  raifed 
from  the  Winchefter-gallon,  which  con¬ 
tains  272,  one-fourth  folid  inches,  and 
ought  to  hold  of  pure  running  water  9 
pounds  13  ounces.  This  feems  to  hand 
on  the  foot  of  the  old  wine-gallon  of  2x4 
cubic  inches,  12  being  to  14  twelve- 
twentieths  as  2,24  to  272  one-fourth  ; 
but  by  an  a£t  of  parliament  made  in 
2697  it  is  decreed,  that  a  round  buihel, 
i8|  inches  wide,  and  8  deep,  is  a  legal 
Winchefter-bufhel.  Now  fucll  a  buihel 
will  only  hold  2 1  50.42  cubic  inches,  confe- 
quently  the  gallon  will  hold  268.8  cubic 
inches,  the  divifions  and  multiples  whereof 
are  in  the  following  table  : 


Englifh  Dry  or  Corn  Measure. 
Solid  inches 
Pint 


8  Galloil 


Peck 


i  T72<'3.z 


Buihels 
j  Quarter. 


In  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  fait, 
which  is  a  more  ilaple  and  current  com¬ 
modity  than  any  other,  is  bought  and 
fold  by  different  meafures,  according  to 
the  feveral  places  of  its  difpatch  :  at  Am- 
fterdam  it  is  fold  by  the  cent  of  404  mea¬ 
fures,  or  fcheppels,  which  cent  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  feven  lafts,  or  14  tons,  and 
the  laft  is  to  weigh  4000  lb.  the  feven  lads 
making  28000  lb.  called  the  cent  of  fait, 
which  alfo  contains  208  fades;  though 
feme  of  this  commodity  is  much 
heavier  than  others  In  the  cities  of 
France,  it  is  fold  by  the  muid,  whofe  fize 
varies  according  to  the  different  places 
of  its  manufacture  and  difpatch.  At 
Paris  this  meafure  is  reckoned  to  con¬ 
tain  12  fetiers,  or  48  minots,  which 
minot  is  alfo  divided  into  other  meafures. 
I  he  cent,  of  fait  from  Marans,  Brouage, 
Sude,  and  the  Me  of  Rhe,  contains  28 
ftricken  mu  ids,  and  each  muid  24  boifeaux. 
which  yields  at  Amftermam  1  triads' 
or  23  tons,_  more  or  ids  In  Copenha¬ 
gen,  the  laid  cent  renders  only  9  £  lad  , 
iirs  kdt  being  reckoned  here  equal  to  18 
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tons,  and  50  lads  to  correfpond  with  52  df 
Coningfberg,  at  which  place  the  cent  pro- 
ducesdbout  10  lads,  or  40,000  lb.  A  t  Riga 
the  faid  cent  yields  the  fame  meafure  as 
at  Coningfberg,  and  about  lads,  of 
Riga,  make  the  great  cent  of  Amderdam. 
The  faid  French  cent  produces  at  Dant- 
zick  from  1  i  f  to  12  lads,  of  which  lads 
from  7J,  to  7f,  make  likewife  the  great 
cent  of  Amderdam.  At  Stetin  in  Po¬ 
merania,  the  French  cent  yielded  ro  lads, 
making  40,000  meafure  and  weight  of 
the  faid  place.  In  Portugal  it  is  bought 
by  the  muid,  of  which  four  make  a  lad, 
and  feven  the  cent  of  Amderdam.  At 
Alamat  and  Ivica  it  is  fold  by  the  modin, 
which  weighs  from  4  7f  to  28  hundred 
weight  Englifh. 

MEASURE  of  Wood,  for  firing.  See 
Cord  of  Wood. 

MEASURE  for  Horfes,  is  the  hand, 
which  by  ftatute  contains  four  inches, 

MEASURE,  the  cadence  and  time  ob- 
ferved  in  poetry,  dancing,  and  mufic,  to 
render  them  regular  and  agreeable.  Ses 
Metfe 

MEASURE,  in  mufic,  the  interval  or 
fpace  of  time  which  the  perfon  who  beats 
lime  take  between  the  railing  and  falling 
of  his  hand,  in  order  to  condudl  the 
movement  fometimes  quicker  and  fome- 
times  flower,  according  to  the  mufic  or 
fubjedf  that  is  to  be  fung  or  played- 

MECHANICS,  that  branch  of  ma-  j 
themadcs  which  confiders  motion  and 
moving  powers,  their  nature  and  laws, 
with  their  effects  in  machines.  See 
Machine . 

The  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  one 
of  thofe  things,  fays  Mr.  Mac  Laurin, 
that  ferves  to  diflinguifli  civilized  nations 
from  barbarians.  It  is  by  this  fcience, 
that  the  utmofi  improvement  is  made  of 
every  power  and  force  in  nature  ;  and  the 
motions  of  die  elements,  water,  air,  and 
fire,  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  various 
purpofeS  of  life  :  for  however  weak  the 
force  of  man  appears  when  unaflifled  by 
this  art  ;  yet,  with  its  aid,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  above  his  reach.  It  is  dil- 
tinguiihed,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  into 
practical  and  rational  mechanics;  the 
former  of  which  treats  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  viz.  the  lever,  ballanee,  axis  and 
wheel,  pulley,  wedge,  ferevv,  and  inclined 
plane.  See  Lever,  Ballanee,  &c- 

P.ational  mechanics  comprehends  the 
whole  theory  of  motion  ;  fliews,  when 
the  powers  or  forces  are  given,  how  to 
determine  the  motions  that  are  produced 
by  them  5  and,  cocverfely,  when  the 

phenomena 
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phenomena  of  the  motions  are  given, 
how  to  trace  the  powers  of  forces  from 
which  they  arife.  See  Motion. 

MECHANICAL,  whatever  relates  to 
mechanics :  thus  we  fay,  mechanical 
powers,  caufes,  See.  See  Power ,  Caufe , 
See.  The  mechanical  philofophy  is  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  cor- 
pilfcular  philofophy.  See  Corpuscular. 

*  MECKLENBURG,  a  duchy  of 
Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony,  is  bounded 
by  the  Baltic  lea  on  the  north  ;  by  Po¬ 
merania  on  the  call: ;  by  Brandenburg  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  "duchy  of  Holbein 
on  the  well ;  it  being  about  one  hundred 
miles  long,  and  fixty  broad.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  the  Vandals.  It  is  a 
very  fruitful  country,  is  well  watered, 
and  abounds  in  corn,  pabures,  and  game. 
It  is  extremely  well  feated  on  the  Baltic 
for  a  foreign  trade,  fome  of  the  principal 
fans  towns  lying  in  this  province,  par¬ 
ticularly  Wifmar.  It  is  lubjeci:  to  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  and  is  divided 
between  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  Stre- 
litz,  and  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  There 
was  a  city  called  Mecklenburg,  which 
was  very  large ;  but  was  deftroyed  in  the 
wars  between  the  Chriflians  and  Vandals. 

MEDAL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form 
of  coin,  intending  to  convey  to  poflerity 
the  portrait  of  fome  great  perfon,  or  the 
memory  of  fome  illuftrious  addon.  The 
parts  of  a  medal  are  the  two  fides,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  face,  or  head,  and 
the  other  the  reverfe.  On  each  fide  is 
the  area,  or  field,  which  makes  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  metal;  the  rim,  or  border; 
and  the  exergue  ;  and  on  the  turn  fides 
are  diflinguifhed  the  type,  or  the  figure 
reprefented,  and  the  legend,  or'inferip- 
tion.  There  was  formely  no  difference 
between  money  and  medals.  An  old 
Roman  had  his  purfe  full  of  the  fame 
pieces  that  we  now  preferve  in  cabinets. 
As  foon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any 
thing  remarkable,  as  gaining  a  victory, 
giving  up  a  tax,  or  the  like,  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  damped  on  a  coin,  and  be¬ 
came  current  through  his  whole  domi¬ 
nions.  This  was  a  pretty  device  to  fpread 
abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and 
make  his  aCtions  circulate  ;  and  thus  a 
frefh  coin  was  a  kind  of  gazette,  that 
publifhed  the  lateb  news  of  the  emperor. 
The  ufe  of  medals  is  very  confiderable  : 
they  give  a  very  great  light  into  hiftory, 
in  confirming  fuch  paflages  as  are  true  in 
old  authors,  in  reconciling  fuch  as  are 
told  in  different  manners,  and  in  record¬ 
ing  fuch  as  have  been  omitted.  In  this 
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cafe,  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  body  of  hif¬ 
tory.  It  was  indeed  the  bed  way  in  the 
world  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great 
addons,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an 
emperor,  and  to  put  every  exploit  into 
the  mint.  It  was  a  kind  of  printing  be¬ 
fore  the  art  was  invented  ;  and  they  have 
this  advantage  over  books,  that  they  tell 
th  eir  dory  quicker,  and  fum  up  a  whole 
volume  in  twenty  or  thirty  reveries. 
1  hey  are,  indeed,  the  bed  epitomes  ih 
the  world,  and  let  us  lee,  with  one  cab 
of  the  eye,  the  fubdance  of  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  Another  ufe  of  medals  is, 
that  they  not  only  fhew  the  actions  of  an 
emperor,  but  at  the  fame  time  mark  out 
the  year  in  which  they  were  performed: 
for  as  every  exploit  has  its  date  fet  to  it, 
a  feries  of  an  emperor’s  coins  is  his  whole 
life  digeded  into  annals.  A  medallid, 
upon  the  fird  naming  of  an  emperor, 
will  immediately  tell  his  age,  family  and 
life.  To  remember  where  he  enters  in 
the  fucceffion,  he  only  eonfiders  in  what 
part  of  the  cabinet  he  lies  ;  and  by  run¬ 
ning  over  in  his  thoughts  fuch  a  particu¬ 
lar  drawer,  will  give  an  account  of1  all  the 
remarkable  parts  of  Ids  reign  Nor  are 
medals  of  lefs  ufe  in  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  poetry,  See. 

MEDALLION,  or  MED  ALTON,  a 
medal  of  an  extraordinary  dze,  dippofed 
to  be  anciently  druck  by  the  emperors 
for  their  friends,  and  for  foreign  princes 
and  embanadors  ;  but  that  the  fmallnefs 
of  their  number  might  not  endanger  the 
iofs  of  the  devices  they  bore,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  generally  took  care  to  damp  the 
fubjedt  of  them  upon  their  ordinary  coins. 
Medallions,  in  refpeCt  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  fame  as  modern  medals  in  re- 
fpecl  of  modern  money :  they  w’ere  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no 
other  value  but  what  was  let  upon  them 
by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  Medallions 
are  fo  fcarce  that  there  cannot  be  any  fet 
made  of  them,  even  though  the  metals 
and  fizes  diould  be  joined  promifeu- 
oufiy. 

MEDIAL,  or  ALLIGATION  ME¬ 
DIAL,  in  arithmetic.  See  Alligation . 

MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy,  a 
double  membrane  continuous  to  the  der- 
num,  fituated  under  it,  and  adhering 
firmly  to  it.  The  ufes  of  the  mediadi- 
num  are  two.  The  fird  is  to  divide  the 
bread  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  by 
which  feveral  great  purpofes  are  anfwer- 
ed.  The  fecond  general  ufe  of  the  medi- 
adirrum  is,  to  fnpport  the  heart  in  its 
pendulous  bate,  for  the  benefit  of  its  free 
y  3,  motion^ 
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rtfttidfl,  efpeciaily  when  we  lie  on  our 
backs. 

MEDIATE,  or  INTERMEDIATE, 
fomething  that  (lands  between  and  con¬ 
nects  two  or  more  terms,  confidered  as 
extremes ;  in  which  feufe  it  is  oppofed 
to  immediate. 

MEDICINE,  Medicine,  or  Physic, 
the  art  of  healing,  which,  fays  Boerhave, 
confifts  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things 
by  whofe  application  life  is  either  prs- 
ferved  found  and  healthy,  or  when  dis¬ 
ordered,  again  refror.d  to  its  priftine 
healthinefs  Medicine  is  undoubtedly  of 
the  fame  date  with  difeafes,  and  difeafes 
are  almod  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf. 
Men  &ere  long  their  own  phyficians ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  time  when  it  fil'd 
was  made  an  art  and  profefilon.  In  cer¬ 
tain  countries,  thofe  who  had  been  cured 
of  feme  difeafe,  wrote  down  how  and  by 
what  remedies  it  had  been  effected,  and 
.  depofiud  thofe  accounts  in  the  temples 
for  the  indruftion  of  others  in  the  like 
.cafe.  In  other  places,  as  Egypt  and  Ba¬ 
bylon,  the  fick  were  expoftd  in  public, 
that  (uch  as'  palled  by  who  might  have 
been  cured  of  the  fame  difeafe,  might 
give  them  advice*  The  Egyptians  culti¬ 
vated  medicine  both  more  anciently  and 
more  learnedly  than  any  other  people. 
The  Greeks  difputed  that  glory  with 
them,  or  at  lead  followed  them  very  dole 
in  it.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  Chiron  the 
The(lalian,fumamed  the  Centaur,  who  was 
Achilles’s  governor,  made  hitnfelf  famous 
by  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  knowledge  of 
fimples.  BEfculapins,  Chiron’s  difciple, 
did  not  give  place  to  his  mader*  Celfus 
places  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and  De¬ 
mocritus,  in  the  number  of  celebrated 
phyficians.  Phyficians  were  diftinguifhed 
into  different  claffes,  namely,  empirics, 
bccaufe  they  followed  experiencq  almod 
entirely ;  others,  of  whom  Hippocrates 
was  the  chief,  joined  reafon  with  expe¬ 
rience,  hence  called  dogmatic,  or  ra¬ 
tional.  Hippocrates  firft  applied  himfeif 
to  the  dudy  of  natural  things  in  general, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  human  body 
in  particular.  Ele  made  a  great  profi¬ 
ciency  in  all  the  parts  of  phyfic.  He  was 
born  460  years  before  Chrid,  and  was  co¬ 
temporary  with  Democritus.  Recompiled 
a  body  of  Greek  medicine,  which  continued 
.a  long  time  (acred  and  unaltered,  and  was 
the  (landing  practice  of  many  ages.  At 
length  Aretaeus  the  Cappadocian  di- 
gefted  it  into  an  orderly  body  ;  after 
which  it  was  feverai  times  altered  and 
(mprpved,  till  ^.t  length  it  was  taken  in 
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hand  by  Galen  of  Pergamus,  who  lived 
in  the  year  131.  He  aferibed  all  he  knew 
to  Hippocrates,  and  explained  every 
thing  by  the  rigid  doddrines  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetics  ;  and  did  both  a  great  deal  of  fer- 
vice,  and  a  great  deal  of  mifebief  to  the 
art  ;  he  being  the  fird  who  introduced 
the  dodfrine  of  the  elements,  the  cardinal 
qualities,  the  degrees,  the  four  humours, 
ike.  into  medicine,  and  on  which  he 
made  the  whole  art  depend.  Other  fa¬ 
mous  phyficians  after  Hippocrates  were 
Diodes  Carydius,  Paraxagoras,  Chryfip- 
pus,  Erafifirates,  Herophiius,  Serapion, 
Apollonius,  Glaucias,  Heraclides,  Ta- 
rentinus,  Dionyfius,  Crito,  Menodotus, 
Theodas,  Afclepiades,  Themifon,  Thef- 
falus,  Soranus,  Cadius  Aurelianus,  Cel¬ 
fus,  Oribafius,  Aetius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  BEgineta,  Adtuarius,  My- 
repfus,  <fcc.  Phyfic  had  for  fome  time 
got  almod  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabians,  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  original  authors,  mod 
of  which  they  hadtrandated,  came  to  be 
read  in  their  own  language.  At  length 
the  immortal  Harvey,  overturning  the 
whole  theory  of  the  ancients,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
laid  a  new  and  certain  bafis  for  medicine. 
Since  his  time  it  R  improved  by  fure  dif- 
coverhs  in  anatomy,  chemidry,  mecha¬ 
nics,  &c. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  Archaga- 
thus  of  Peloponnefus  was  the  fird  phyfi- 
ciau  who  came  to  Rome,  in  the  coniul- 
(hip  of  L.  iEmiiius  and  L.  Julius, 
A.  U.  C.  535.  that  is,  the  Romans  till 
his  arrival  ufed  only  the  finiple  empiric 
kind  of  phyfic,  fitch  as  was  pradtifed  by 
the  fird  men.  It  feerns,  however,  that 
feverai  phyficians  came  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  though  Cato  had  oppofed  it  with 
his  whole  power. 

Till  Pliny’s  time,  of  all  profdlions, 
that  of  medicine,  gainful  as  it  was,  was 
the  only  one  no  Roman  had  followed, 
becaufe  they  thought  it  beneath  them. 

Without  entirely  deciding  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  ancient  and  modern  phyfic, 
they  have  each  their  peculiar  advantages, 
which  render  both  highly  edimable  ;  and 
doubtlefs  the  experience  of  many  ages 
mud  have  added  confiderable  lights  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The 
new  dilcoveries  which  have  enriched  the 
phyfic  of  the  moderns  may  give  it  the 
preference  to  that  of  the  ancients. 

Whether  we  confider  our  bodies  or  our 
medicines,  phyfic  mud  be  very  precari¬ 
ous.  Cur  bodies  are  more  compounded 

?,nd 
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and  unequal  than  other  bodies  are ;  mod 
other  creatures  live  on  a  ftmple  diet,  and 
are  regular  in  their  appetites ;  whereas 
man  feeds  alrnoft  upon  every  thing,  and 
•where  appetite  fails,  invention  is  called 
in  to  fweii  the  account  by  high  fauces  and 
rich  fpices  Hence  proceed  filch  variety 
of  difeafes  as  diftrafl  the  phyfician’s  fkili. 
A  healthy  conftitution  is  eafily  reftored 
when  out  of  order,  nature  iu  a  great  mea- 
fure  does  its  own  work ;  whereas,  in  a 
tlifordered  body,  a  phyfician  mull  give  a 
new  conftitution  before  Ire  can  perfect  the 
cure.  Though  our  materia  medica  be 
large  enough,  and  to  look  into  our  dii- 
penfatories,  one  would  think  no  dii'eafe 
incurable  ;  yet  the  milchief  is,  all  tiiofe 
fine  medicines  do  not  always- aniwer  in 
the  application,  nor  have  they  been 
found.  fo  fovereign  in  our  bodies  as  they 
are  in  our  books  :  all  which  things  have 
fo  diffracted  our  phyficians,  that  they 
vary  even  in  the  mod  common  method. 
In  one  age  alkalies  are  in  faihion,  and  in 
the  next  acids  begin  to  recover  credit : 
bleeding  is  praeftfed  by  one  nation,  and 
condemned  by  their  neighbours,  &c. 

Medicine  is  divided  into  five  principal 
branches  :  the  firft  confiders  tire  human 
body,  life,  and  health,  and  fheeftecls  flow¬ 
ing  therefrom  ;  this  is  called  phyiiology, 
the  dotftrine  of  the  (economy  or  life  of  the 
parts  ;  and  its  objefts  are  called  res  na- 
turaies,  or  things  according  to  nature. 

The  fecond  branch  confiders  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  human  body,  their  differ¬ 
ences,  caufes,  and  effe£ls  :  as  it  confiders 
difeafes,  it  is  called  pathology  ;  as  it  in¬ 
quires  into  the  caufes,  Etiology  ;  when  it 
examines  their  differences,  it  is  called 
nofology  ;  and  when  it  explains  their  ef¬ 
fects,  fymptomatology.  The  objects  of 
this  branch  are  called  res  prEternaturales, 
or  beyond  nature. 

The  third  branch  confiders  the  fio-ns  or 
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fymptoms,  and  how  to  apply  them  to 
ufe ;  fo  as  to  judge  both  in  a  whole  and 
difeafed  body  what  is  or  will  be  the  de¬ 
gree,  order,  and  effedt  of  the  health  or 
difeafe.  1  his  is  called  femeiotica.  Its 
objedts  are  things  both  natural,  non-na¬ 
tural,  and  preter-natural. 

The  fourth  branch  confiders  the  reme¬ 
dies,  and  their  ufe,  whereby  life  may  be 
preferved;  whence  it  is  called  hygieine. 
Its  objedts  are  what  we  ftridtly  call  non- 
natural. 

The  fifth  furnifhes  the  materia  medica, 
its  preparation  and  manneuof  exhibiting, 
fo  as  to  reftore  health ;  and  is  called 
(;herapeutica,  comprizing  the  diaste- 
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tlca,  phanr.aceutica,  chirurgica,  and  ia~ 
trica. 

MEDICINES,  Medicamsnta ,  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as  ferve  to  reftore  health. 

MEDIETAS  LINGUA:,  in  law,  a 
jury,  or  inqueit  impanneiled,  of  which 
the  one  half  are  natives  of  this  land,  and 
the  others  foreigners. 

*  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  a  great 
gulph  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  reaching 
from  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
coaft  of  Syria,  having  the  African  coaft 
to  the  fouth,  and  Europe  and  Afia  to 
the  north.  It  forms  feVerai  gulphs. 
The  chief  ftraights  are  thofeof  Gibraltar, 
Meilipa,  Gallipoli,  Conftantinople,  Caf- 
fa,  and  the  mouth  of  the-  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide  are  not  perceived  but  in  four  places, 
viz.  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  the  ftraight 
of  Medina,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and 
the  ftraight  of  Negropont. 

MEDIUM,  in  logic,  the  mean  or 
middle  term  of  a  fyliogifm,  being  an  ar¬ 
gument,  reafon,  or  confideration  for 
which  we  affirm  or  deny  any  thing ;  or, 
it  is  the  caufe  why  the  greater  extreme  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  lefs  in  the  con- 
ciufion.  Medium,  in  philofophy,  is 
that  fpace  or  region  through  which  a 
body  in  motion  paftes  to  any  point; 
thus  aether  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  medium, 
through  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move  ; 
air,  the  medium  wherein  bodies  move 
near  our  earth  ;  water,  the  medium 
wherein  fifties  live  and  move  ;  and  glais 
is  alfo  a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  it 
a  free  paftage.  That  denfity  or  Confid¬ 
ence' in  the  parts  of  the  medium,  where¬ 
by  the  motion  of  the  bodies  in  it  is  re¬ 
tarded,  is  called  the  refiftance  of  the  me¬ 
dium,  which,  together  with  the  force  of 
gravity,  is  the  caufe  of  the  ceftation  of 
the  motion  of  project  les. 

MEDLAR,  Mejpi'us,  in  botany,  See. 
See  Mefpilus. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  the 
lower  and  medullary  part  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  formed  into  a  kind  of 
tail,  and  extended  to  the  great  foramen, 
or  hole  in  the  occipital  bone  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  where  it  gives  origin  to  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  brain. 
See  Brain  and  Nerve. 

MEDULLA  SPINALIS,  or  fpinal 
marrow,  is  a  continuation  of  the  medul¬ 
la  obiongata  of  the  brain,  and  forms,  as 
it  were,  a  tail  to  that  part.  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  kind  of  bony  canal,  formed 
by  the  vertebrae,  and  in  this  is  continued 
from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os 

facrum. 
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facrunm.  Its  length  is  therefore  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  ipina  dorli,  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  perfons  of  different  fiat u re. 
'I  he  ufes  of  the  fpinal  marrow  are,  to 
give  origin  to  thirty-two  pairs  of  nerves, 
which  are  principally  dibributed  to  the 
limbs'  and  external  parts;  and  to  fecrete 
and  prepare  a  nervous  fluid. 

MEDt/SA,  in  fabulous  hibory,  the 
tided  daughter  of  Ceto  and  the  fea-god 
Phorcus,  went  with  her  two  fillers  to  in¬ 
habit  the  ills  of  Gorgons,  from  which 
name  they  were  called  the  Gorgons. 
Neptune  falling  in  love  with  Medufa, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  carried  her  off,  and  took  her  to  the 
(temple1  of  Minerva,  where  he  debauched 
her  ;  when  Minerva  being  enraged  at.  the 
profanation  of  her  temple,  transformed 
iMed ufa's  hair  into  fnakes,  and  caufed 
thofe  who  looked  at  her  to  be  turned  to 
Hone.  But  Perfeus  being  furnifhed  with 
Mercury’s  winged  (hoes,  and  the  fword 
with  which  he  had  killed  Argus,  attacked 
Medufa,  and  cut  off  her  head,  and  from 
her  blood  fprung  up  Pegafus  and  Chry- 
faor. 

*  MEDWAY,  one  of  the  larged  ri¬ 
vers  in  England.  It  is  characterized  by 
Milton,  Medway  the  Smooth.  It  rifes  in 
Afhdown  forefl,  in  Suflex,  and  taking 
its  courfe  moflly  north-eafl,  pades  by 
Penfhurft,  Tunbridge,  Maidflone,  and 
Rocheber,  in  Kent,  beyond  which  it  is 
Separated  into  two  branches  by  the  ifle  of 
Sheonv,  the  one  called  the  Eafl  Swale, 
and  the  other  the  Weil  Swale.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  the  principal  entrance  into 
this  river,  is  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Sheemefs.  The  Eafl  Swale  leads  to  Mil- 
ton  and  Feverfham,  where  are  fome  of 
the  fined  oyder-beds  in  the  world.  But 
the  mod  remarkable  particular  about  this 
liver  is  its  being  the  dation  of  the  royal 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  mod  of  the  fir d 
and  fecond  rate  men  of  war  being  built 
and  laid  up  at  Chatham ;  below  which 
the  Medway  falls  into  the  Thames. 
From  Rocheber  to  Blaekdakes,  which  is 
about  fourteen  miles,  the  channel  of  the 
Medway  is  fo  deep  all  the  way,  the 
banks  fo  foft,  and  the  reaches  fo  fhort, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  fafed  and  bed  har¬ 
bours  in  the  world,  eighty-gun  fhips 
riding  a- float  tit  low  water  within  mufket- 
fhot  of  Rotnefter  bridge.  They  ride  as 
in  a  mi!l-prnd  or  wet  dock,  only  that  be¬ 
ing  moored  at  the  chains,  they  fwing  up 
and  down  with  the  tide  ;  but  as  there  is 
room  enough,  they  cannot  fwing  foul  of 
©ne  another.  And  no  accident  has  been 
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known,  except  the  lofing  of  the  Royal 
Catharine  of  ioo  guns,  in  the  great  dorm 
of  1703;  when  being  driven  from  her 
moorings  and  driking  again d  the  bank, 
lhe  funk  fo  as  never  to  be  weighed  up,  as 
fhe  was  an  old  veflel. 

*  MEG  MR  A,  in  fabulous  hidory,  one 
of  the  furies,  who,  according  to  the 
poets,  were  the  daughters  of  Acheron 
and  Night. 

MELANCHOLY,  in  medicine,  a 
fpccics  of  madnefs,  being  a  kind  of  de¬ 
lirium  without  a  fever,  ufually  attended 
with  fear,  heavinefs,  and  borrow,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  caufe.  It  is  infinitely 
varied  according  to  the  temperament  and 
ideas  of  the  perfon  a  defied  with  it. 

The  caufes  evidently  produftive  of 
melancholy,  fays  Boerhaave,  are  obferved 
to  be, 

1.  All  things  which  fix,  exhaud,  or 
didurb  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  brain; 
fuch  as  violent  and  bidden  frights,  in- 
tenfe  thinking  upon  any  fubjeft,  exceflive 
love,  watchings,  folitude,  fear,  and 
hyderic  disorders, 

z.  Such  things  as  hinder  and  didurb 
the  generation,  reparation,  circulation, 
and  various  fecretions  and  excretions  of 
the  blood,  efpecially  in  the  fpleen,  do- 
mach,  omentum,  pancreas,  mefentery, 
intedines,  liver,  Futerus,  and  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  vedeis  :  fo  that,  of  eonfequence, 
melancholy  may  be  produced  by  the  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  diforder  ;  by  acute  difeafes 
ill  cured,  and  efpecially  a  phrenitis  and 
burning  fever ;  by  an  excefs  of  all  the  fe¬ 
cretions  and  excretions  ;  by  fuch  ali¬ 
ments  and  drinks  as  are  cold,  tenacious, 
ierrehria!,  tart,  and  adringent ;  by  vio¬ 
lent  heat  long  protracted  and  parching  the 
blood;  as  alio  by  a  bagnant,  moid,  and 
cloudy  air. 

3.  A  naturally  black,  hairy,  dry, 
(lender,  and  robud  conftituion  of  body, 
a  middle  age,  a  quick,  penetrating,  and 
discerning  genius. 

If  this  diibrder  continues  long,  it  pro¬ 
duces  dupidity,  epilepfics,  apoplexies, 
madnefs,  convulfions,  blindnefs,  fur- 
prifing  fancies,  laughter,  weeping,  fing- 
ing,  fighs,  eradiations,  flatulencies,  anx¬ 
ieties  ;  an  urine  forr.etimes  copious  and 
limpid  like  water,  and  at  others  highly 
thick  ;  a  retention,  accumulation  of  the 
excrementitious  blood  in  the  vedeis  of  the 
abdominal  vifeera,  and  often  a  fudden  ex¬ 
cretion  of  it  ;  obdinate  codivenefs,  fre¬ 
quent  fpitting  of  a  thin  matter,  and  an 
incredible  ability  of  enduring  watchings* 
hunger,  and  cold. 


This 
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This  diforder  has  often  beeri  cubed  by 
a  fupervening  unfeemly  itch,  fometimes 
fefembling  an  elephantiasis  ;  by  numerous 
and  large  varices;  by  a  copious  difcharge 
from  the  turgid  hasmorrhoidal  veins;  and 
an  evacuation  of  tiie  black  bile  by  vomit 
and  ffool 

Patients  labouring  under  this  diforder 
are  generally  injured  by  all  medicines 
which  impair  the  ftfengrh,  and  evacuate 
too  forcibly ;  as  alfo  by  thofe  which 
throw  the  humours  into  too  violent  com¬ 
motions,  whether  cordials,  or  medicines 
of  whatever  other  denomination. 

Hence  the  bed  method  of  curing  this 
diforder  is,  after  a  due  obfervation  of  the 
firit  caufes,  and  the  variety  of  patients 
conditutions,  to  accommodate  various 
medicines  to  thefe  caufes,  and  various 
conditutions. 

The  feveral  intentions  of  cure  to  be 
purfued,  therefore,  are,  i.  To  ronfe, 
augment,  and  regulate  the  fluids  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  ;  which  is  done,  fil'd, 
by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  ufual  ob¬ 
ject  to  others  of  art  oppofite  nature  :  fe- 
condiy,  by  inducing  cautioufiy  another 
difpofition,  or  affeCtion  of  mind,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  melancholy  :  thirdly,  by  humour¬ 
ing  the  perverfe  and  falfe  turn  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  :  or,  fourthly,  by  frequently 
oppofing  it  with  great  vigour. 

z.  To  remove  thofe  obdrudions  which 
are  either  the  caufe  or  the  effcCf  of  a  per¬ 
verted  imagination,  by  fofte-ning,  in- 
ciding,  and  dimulating  the  obftruCHng 
matter,  by  means  of  mineral  waters, 
whey,  vifceral,  hepatic,  and  antihypo¬ 
chondriac  decodions,  waters  invigorated 
with  lixivial  or  compound  falts,  laxative 
preparations  of  mercury,  emetics,  mo¬ 
tion,  exercife,  riding,  failing,'  uterine 
medicines,  and  fuch  as  promote  the  lo¬ 
chia,  remedies  which  procure  hsemor¬ 
rhoidal  difeharges,  baths,  liniments,  and 
pladers. 

3.  To  alleviate  the  fymptoms  by  vene- 
feftion,  immerfion  in  cold  water,  and 
the  ufe  of  carminatives  and  opiates. 

4.  After  due  evacuations,  to  exhibit 
fuch  things  as  are  from  experience  known 
to  exhilerate  the  mind,  and  corroborate 
all  the  parts  of  the  body. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  perfeft  cure  of  this  diforder,  as 
well  as  of  great  many  others  falily  ac¬ 
counted  incurable,  conlifis  in  the  corr.  c- 
tion  of  the  biiis  atra,  or  melancholic  hu¬ 
mour. 

When  melancholy  increafes  fo  far  as 
ta  bring  on  an  agitation  of  the  fluids  of 
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tlie  brain,  capable  of  driving  the  patient 
into  a  raging  fury,  the  diforder  is  called 
madnefs. 

This  only  differs  in  degree  from  a  de¬ 
jected- melancholy,  is  its  offspring,  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufes,  and  is  generally  to 
be  cured  by  the  fame  medicines. 

In  madnefs  the  mulclcs  are  generally 
furprifingly  Huong-,  the  patient,  is  afflicted 
with  watchings,  incredibly  capable  of  en¬ 
during  hunger  and  cold,  diftradted  by. 
terrible  imaginations,  and  fubject  to  thofe 
cliforders  called  lycanthropia  and  cynan- 
thropia;  which  fee. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  upon  difieCting 
thofe  who  have  died  of  madnefs,  the  brain 
has  been  found  dry,  hard,  and  friable, 
with  its  cortical  fubflance  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  its  velfels  turgid,  varicofe, 
and  djftended  with  black  and  vifeid 
blood. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that,  during  this 
diforder,  all  the  excretions  have,  in  like 
manner,  almoft  ceafed. 

Unexpected  precipitation  into  the  fea, 
and  a  fubmerfion  in  It,  continued  as  long 
as  pofflble,  conflitute  the  principal  re¬ 
medy  for  it. 

MadnelTes,  obflinate  againfi:  all  reme¬ 
dies,  have  often  been  removed  upon  the 
approach  of  varices,  hemorrhoidal  dif¬ 
eharges,  dyfenteries,  dropfies,  copious 
lpontaneaus  hemorrhages,  tertian  and 
quartan  fevers. 

Such  a  fort  of  madnefs  fometimes  arifes 
after  the  body  is,  by  an  autumnal,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  long  -  continued  intermittent 
fever,  weakened  and  exhauffed,  both  by 
the  force  of  the  difeafe,  and  repeated  ve- 
nefeCiions  and  purgings.  The  madnefs  is 
alfo  generally  brought  on  again  by  thefe 
very  means. 

This  fpecies  of  the  diforder  is  only  to 
be  cured  by  the  ufe  of  refioratives,  cardi¬ 
acs,  and  corroboratives,  long perfilted  in; 
but,  if  it  is  treated  with  evacuation,  it 
brings  on  an  atrophy,  a  weaknefs,  and 
an  unfurmountable  foolifhnefs. 

But  a  madnefs  arifing  in  robufl  vigorous 
perfons  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  of  hot 
and  plethoric  habits,  is  to  be  cured  by 
repeated  venefeCtions,  interpofing  a  brifk 
purge  between  each  ;  and  when  the  dif¬ 
order  is  alleviated,  it  is  to  be  treated  with 
opiates  and  cardiacs,  boerhaave's  Apbo - 
rijrm . 

MELANE,  among  phyficians.  Se§ 
Alphas. 

MELANTER.IA,  in  natural  hirtory,  a 
very  beautiful  foffil,  of  a  denfe,  compaCV, 
and  regular  texture,  and  of  an  extremely 
‘f  2>  bright 
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bright  pale  yellow,  refembling  nothing  fo 
much  as  tie  purefi  gold. 

MELASSES,  or  Molasses.  See 

JMt-luJJrS. 

MELICERES,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of 
cncyded  tumours,  fo  called  when  their 
contents  are  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 

MELILOT,  Mt/i  lotus,  in  botany,  a 
plant  which  is  annual  or  biennial,  and 
found  in  flower,  in  hedges  and  corn  fields, 
guested  part  of  the  dimmer. 

Melilot  has  been  laid  to  be  refofyent, 
emollient,  a'nodyne,  and  to  participate 
of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  '1  he  prin  ¬ 
cipal  life  of  the  plant  has  been  in  ciyfters, 
fomentations,  and  other  external  appli¬ 
cations  :  it  formerly  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  officinal  platters ;  which  received  from 
the  melilot  a  green  colon  rand  an  unpfcafaiK 
fmell,  without  any  addition  to  its  efficacy 

MELODY,  in  mufic,  the  agreeable  ef¬ 
fect  of  different  founds,  ranged  and  dif- 
pofed  in'*  fucceffion  ;  fo  that  melody  is 
the  effeft  of  a  fingle  voice  or  instrument, 
by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  harmony. 

MELON,  in  botany,  fays  Miller,  a 
difiindd  genus  of  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  confid  only  of  one  leaf  each,  and 
are  wide  at  the  mouth,  ^nd  divided  into 
feveral  fegments,  wholly  refembling  the 
flowers  of  cucumbers.  Of  thejfe  alio  fome 
are  male  or  derile  dowels,  having  no 
embryo  fruit ;  others  are  fruitful  or  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  having  an  ‘embryo  which 
ripens  into  a  large  fruit  of  an  oval  figure, 
Sometimes  ffnooth,  fometimes  rough,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  cells,  and  containing  ob¬ 
long  feeds  ;  each  of  thefe  cells  feems  alfo 
divided  into  two. 

The  proper  management  'and  culture 
of  melons  is  this  :  the  feeds  fhould  be 
procured  from  good  melons,  produced  in 
fome  diffant  garden  ;  for  if  fowed  on  the 
place  where  it  was  railed  and  ripened,  it 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate.  This  feed 
fhould  be  kept  three  years  before,  it  is 
fowed,  and  it  lhculd  be  lowed  at  two  fea- 
fons.  The  find  for  the  early  crop,  to  be 
raifed  under  frames,  fhould.be  fown  in 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February; 
the  lecond,  to  be  raift-.l  under  bell  or 
hand  glades,  is  to  be  fowed  in  March 
and  this  is  the  lowing  which  product  s 
the  general  crop  of  melons,,,  which  ripen 
in  July  and  An  guff.  About  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  lowing  the  feed,  fome 
dung  fhould  be  prepared  in  a  heap  with, 
the  litter,  or  fome  coal  afhes,  and  the 
fame  methods  ufed  in  the  early  cucum¬ 
bers,  for  the  fird  prop  :  but  for  the  fie- 
cond,  which  is  of  more  general. ufe,  the 
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lowing  may  be  upon  the  upper  Tides  of 
the  hot-beds  that  were  for  the  early  me¬ 
lons  or  cucumbers,  or  on  a  frelh  moderate 
hot- bed.  When  the  young  plants  are 
come  up,  they  muff  he  removed  to  another 
hot  bed,  and  covered  with  hand  glafies, 
and  watered  and  ihad*.d  till  they  have 
taken  root  ;  and  after  this,  they  mud 
have  as  much  air  and  fun  as  the  feafon 
will  permit,  and  their  flalks  fhould  be 
earthed  up  as  they  grow,  which  will 
vaffiy  ffrengthen  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  plants 
'  will  begin  to  ihew  their  rough  leaves  ;  a 
,  parcel  of  dung  is  then  to  be  prepared  with 
litter  and  coal; afhes.  1  he  common  quan¬ 
tity  is  a  load  to  five  holes  ;  a  trench  mud 
then  be  dug,  which  fhould  be  ten  inches 
deep,  if  the  toil  be  dry,  but  only  three,  if 
it  be  wet.  The  dung  mud  be  evenly 
laid  in  this,  and  heaped  up  to  three  feet 
high  ;  then  the  place  intended  for  the 
holes  mud  be  marked  out,  at  each  of 
which  mud  be  laid  a  bafket  full  of  light 
rich  earth,  thruffing  a  flick  of  two  feet 
long  into  the  middle.  Then  cover  the  dung 
all  over  with  the  earth,  which  was  dug  up 
out  of  the  trench,  laying  it  fmooth,  and 
about  three  inches  thick  ;  then  the  glades 
are  to  be  placed  dole  down  over  the  place 
where  each  of  the  dicks  is,  and  in  two 
days  the  earth  will  be  warm  enough  to 
receive  the  fcedling  plants.  The  flicks 
are  now  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  earth 
formed  in  the  places  into  a  hollow  like  a 
bafon,  that  it  may  retain  the  water  which 
is  given  to  the  plants.  The  plants  are 
then  to  be  taken  up,  and  two  flrong  and 
thriving  ones  put  into  each  of  thefe  holes, 
which  mud  be  watered  and  fhaded  till 
they  have  taken  root.  The  plants  hav¬ 
ing  taken  root,  and  thrud  out  a  fourth 
leaf,  the  top  of  each  of  them  fhould 
be  pulled  off,  in  order  to  force  out  fhcots 
from  the  bottom  ;  and  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  the  glades  mud  be 
raifed  with  flones  on  the  fouth  fide,  to 
give  them  air,  and  about  twice  a  week 
they  fhould  have  a  little  water. 

■  A bou t  the  middle  of  May  the  dalks  of 
the  plants  will  begin  to  prefs  upon  the 
glafies  cn  every  fide,  and  the  glafies  are 
then  to  be  raifed  up  on  bricks,  to  give 
them  room  to  run  out ;  and  they  fhould 
be  pegged  down  with  forked  flicks,  and 
turned  into  a  proper  diretdion  for  their 
running,  fo  that  they  may  be  out  of  the 
way  of.cntangling  one  with  another  :  they 
fhould  now,  if  the  weather  be  fevere,  be 
fheltered  with  mats  in  the  ni<rht,  and  wa- 
tcred  gently  at  times.  When  the  flalks 
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of  the  plants  afe  grown  to  the  edges  of 
the  bed,  the  e-arth  mud  be  raifed  with 
old  dung  buried  under  it,  till  it  be  upon 
a  level  with  the  beds,  for  two  feet  wide 
on  each  fide.  The  branches  are  here  to 
be  trained  in  a  proper  courl'e,  and  the 
glades  are  to  be  left  over  the  roots  of  the 
plants;  and  after  this,  what  water  is 
given  them  to  be  fprinkled  all  over  the 
plants.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear,  the  waterings  muff  be  very  gentle 
on  the  plants;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
foak  the  earth  well  with  large  quantities 
of  water  about  the  beds,  which  willifpread 
a  moifture  even  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  ;  from  this  time  the  plants  fhould 
be  gently  watered  twice  a  week,  and  that 
always  in  the  evening.  When  the  me¬ 
lons  are  grown  of  the  fize  of  a  tennis 
ball,  a  piece  of  tile  fhould  be  laid  under 
each  to  keep  them  from  the  ground.  As 
they  afterwards  approach  to  ripenefs,  they 
fhould  be  turned  levcral  times,  that  they 
may  ripen  equally  on  every  fide  ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  not  very  favourable,  they 
fhould  be  covered  with  glades.  If  the 
medon  is  designed  to  be  eaten  at  foon  as 
cut,  it  fhould  be  fullered  to  remain  on 
tire  plant  till  it  changes  jbretty  yellow, 
and  the  dalk  begins  to  feparate  from  the 
fruit;  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  two  or  three 
days  after  cutting,  it  mud  be  always  cut 
proportionally  earlier. 

It  is ’a  practice  with  many  to  take  off 
the  leaves  about  the  fruit,  that  it  may 
have  more  fun  ;  but  it  is  wrong,  and  the 
fruit  is  always  the  worfe  tadedfor  it,  and 
the  Ikin  is  hard  and  tough.  Miller  s 
Card.  Dill. 

When  a  melon  is  perfedlly  fine,  it  is 
.full,  without  any  vacuity  :  this  is  known 
by  knocking  upon  it,  and  when  cut  the 
flelh  mud  be, dry,  no  water  running  out, 
only  a  little  dew,  which  fhould  be  of  a- 
fine  red  co  onr.  Large  melons  are  not 
to  be  coveted,  but  firm  and  well- flavoured 
ones. 

*  MELPOMENE,  in*  fabulous  hif- 
tory,  one  of  the  nine  Mufes,  and  the  in- 
ventrefs  of  tragedies.  She  is  commonly 
reprefented  with  a  fuious  countenance, 
and  in  a  theatrical  drefs  holding  crowns 
and  feeptres  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger 
in  the  other. 

MEMBRANE,  in  anatomy,  a  pliable 
texture  of  fibres,  interwoven  together  in 
the  fame  plane. 

MEMOIRS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
fpecies  of  hidory,  written  by  perfons  who 
had  fome  ibare  in  the  tranfaefions  they 
relate. 

V  O  L.  III. 
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MEMORY,  M error ia,  a  faculty  o(  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  retains  or  keeps 
the  ideas  it  has  once  perceived.  See 
Idea .  1 

Memory,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  dorehoufe  of  our  ideas  ;  for 
the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  cap¬ 
able  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  at 
once,  it  was  necehary  to  have  a  repoll- 
tory  in  which  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas  which 
it  may  afterwards  have  ufe  of.  But  cur 
ideas  being  nothing  but  a  (dual  perceptions 
in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any  thing 
where  there  is  no  perception  of  them  ; 
this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  ihe  repo- 
fitory  of  the  memory,  fignifies  only  this; 
that  the  mincl  has  a  power,  in  many 
cads,  to  revive  perceptions  it  has  once 
had,  "with  this  additional  perception  an¬ 
nexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  be¬ 
fore  And  it  is  by  the  abidance  of  this 
faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  thole 
ideas  in  our  underftandihgs  which  we 
can  bring  in  light,  and  make  the  fub- 
je<ds  of  our  thoughts  without  the  help  of 
thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  fird  ’im¬ 
printed  them  there. 

Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to 
the  fixing  idea.<  in  our  memories  :  but 
thole  which  make  the  deeped  and  mod 
lading  impreflions,  are  thofe  which  are 
accompanied  with  pleafure  and  pain. 
Ideas  but  once  taken  in  and  never  again 
repeated,  are  foon  lod ;  as  thofe  of  co¬ 
lours  in  fuch  as  lod  their  fight  when  very 
young. 

The  memory  of  fome  men  is  tenacious 
even  to  a  miracle  :  but  yet  there  feems  to 
be  a  conllant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even 
of  thofe  which  are  druck  deeped  ;  and 
in  minds  the  mod  retentive  :  fo  that  if 
they  be  not  fometimes  renewed,  the  print 
wears  out,  and  at  lad  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  to  be  feen. 

This  faculty  other  animals  feem  to  have 
to  a  great  degree,  as  '.veil  as  men,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  their 
endeavour  to  hit  the  notes  right.  For  it 
feems  impoffible  that  they  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  conform  their  voices,  as  it  is 
plain  they  do,  to  notes  whereof  they  have 
no  idea. 

MENDICANTS,  or  begging  friars, 
feveral  orders  of  religious  in  Popifh  coun¬ 
tries,  without  any  fettled  revenues,  and 
are  fupported  by  the  charitable  contri¬ 
butions  they  receive  from  others. 

MENIALS,  in  law  books,  domedic  or 
houfhoid  fervants,  who  live  under  their 
lord  or  mader’s  roof. 

MENiNG*ES,  or  Menynges,  in 
X  anatomy, 
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arsat oTy,  a  name  given  to  the  dura  and  I  the  bloocl,  and  by  thofe  which  allay  it? 
pia  mater  of  the  brain.  heat.  Of  the  hi  lb  fort,  the  principal  are 

MENISCUS,  in  optics,  a  lens  convex  fuch  as  participate  of  vitriol  or  alum; 


on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

For  finding  the  focus  of  a  menilcus, 
the  rule  is,  as  the  difference  of  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  concavity  and  convexity 
to  the  fem i-diam tier  of  the  concavity  ; 
fio  is  the  diameter  of  the  convexity  to  the 
focal  di fiance. 

MENSALS,  Men  [alia ,  in  church  hi  f- 
tory,  frch  livings  as  were  formerly  un 'ted 
to  the  tables  of  religious  houlcs,  and  hence 
called  menial  benefices. 

MENSES,  Cat  am  n  a,  finors,  cortrfies, 
in  medicine,  are  the  monthly  evacuations 
from  the  uterus,  of  women  not  with  child, 
and  not  giving  fuck. 

'1  he  common  can  ft,  favs  Dr.  Mead,  of 
the  Boppage  of  the  menBrual  difeharges 
is  the  blood’s  ientor  ;  whereby  this  fluid 
becomes  incapable  of  forcing  the  fphiilc- 
ters  of  the  duels  defined  by  nature  lor 
tills  evacuation.  For  it  is  not  from  the 
burfted  arteries  of  the  uterus,  which  is 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  blood  illues 
every  month,  but  thorn  vcflels  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  this  office.  And  this 
Ientor  or  thi’knefs  of  the  blood  changes 
the  lively  colour  of  the  face  into  a  greenish 
pale  and  wan  complexion. 

The  proper  medicines,  in  tins  difig 
temper,  are  thofe  which  are  capable  of 
increafing  the  blood’s  circulation,  and  at¬ 
tenuating  the  vifeid  humours  :  and.  Inch 
are  all  bitters,  joined  with  aromatics,  as 
alf)  manv  preparations  of  fleel.  But  to 
theft  ought  to  be  premi.ed  blood-letting 
and  cathartics  blended  with  calomel.  '1  he 
dndtura  facra  is  alfo  an  excellent  medi¬ 
cine. 

.  But  of  all  the  mod  powerful  emmena- 
gogues,  I  have  found'  fo  lingular  virtue  in 
black  hellebore,  that  T  hardly  remember 
it  ever  failed  anfwering  my  expectations. 
'My  way  of  ordering  it  is,  a  tea-1  poonfui 
of  tinffure  of  black  hellebore  in  a  glafs 
of  warm  water,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
And  l  have  older/ ed  this  remarkable  cii- 
qumftanee,  that  whenever,  ei;hcr  from  a 
bad  conformation  of  the  parts  or  any 
other  catjfe.  this  medicine  had  not  the 
defired  effefit,  the  blood  was  forced  through 
fiome  other  pafiliges  ;  which  Is  a  manifeit 
proof  of  the. great  power  of  this  medicine 
in  fpurr rig  the  blood  forward. 

But  likewife-  the  menBrual  difeharges 
frequently  run  to  exeefs. .  In  that  cafe  the 
flux  is  to  be  retrained  ;  which,:  after 
letting  blood,  is  effected  both  by  thofe 
medicines  which  condcnfe  anu  infpiffiate 
n.«  .....  i.  .V.  .  j  ...  «* 


efpecially  the  timfture  of  rofes  ;  or  a  pow¬ 
der  compofed  of  alum  three  parts,-  and 
dragon’s  blood  one  part,  melted  together. 
But  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  its  ccn- 
fequence,  the  flux;,  is  more  powerfully 
checked  by  the  Peruvian  bark,  than  by 
any  other  medicine  whatsoever.  Mead . 

MENSTkUOM,  or  Dissolvent, 
in  chemifitry,  a  body  which,  when  arti¬ 
ficially  ’  applied  to'  another,  divides  its 
fubtility,  fio  that  the  particles  of  the  ibl- 
vent  remain  thoroughly  intermixed  with 
thofe  of  the  folvend.  It  was  called  a 
mendrnum,  becaufe  the  chemifis,  in  its 
application  to  the  fio! vend  firB  filed  a 
moderate  fire,  for  a  philbfophical.  month, 
or  forty  days  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  name 
of  menBrual  folvent,  at  length  barely  a 
menfirunm.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts 
for  the  action  of  menflru-ums  from  the 
acids  wherewith  they  are  impregnated, 
which  a-e  found  to  be  endued  with  a 
Brong  attractive  force,  wherein  their  ac¬ 
tivity  con  fills. 

ME  NS.  UR  ^  T 1  ON,  Mi enfura  tip ,  the  a  cl 
or  art  of  me  a  {firing  lines,  luperficics,  or 
folids.  - 

MENTHA,  mint,  in  botany,  a  per¬ 
ennial  heib,  with  fquare  Balks,  ferrated 
undivided  leaves  let  in  pairs  ;  and  Ipfkes 
of  monopetalous  flowers,  each- of' which  is 
cut  into  four  fedions,  and  followed  by 
four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup. 

MEN  i  hi  A  t'xlyaris,  mint,  hartmint, 
fipearmint,  with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed 
leaves,  joined  dole  to  the  Balk  ;  andfma  1 
purpilfh  Bowers  Banding  in  long  fpikes 
on  the  tops.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  has  a  Brcng  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  find!,  and  a  bitteriih,  rouglubh, 
moderately  warm  tafte.  It  is  in  general 
life  as  a  reBringent,  Bomacbic,  and  car¬ 
minative  :  in  vomitings  and  weaknefs  of 
the  Bomach,  there  are  perhaps  few  fimples 
of  equal  efficacy. 

MEN  ■  HA  Piperttis,  pepper  -  mint,  a 
native  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  fo  far  as  is 
known,  of  this  kingdom  only  :  it  Iras  of 
late  been  received' into  general  practice  as 
a  medicine,  and  is  now  railed  plentifully 
in  gardens,  and  docs  not  appear  to  lcfe 
any  thing  of  its  virtue  with  the  change  of 
fifii.  »This  fpecies  of  mint  has  a  very  pe¬ 
netrating  frndl,  a  Brong  and  warm  taBe, 
pungent  and  glowing  like  pepper,  and 
finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  It  is 
-  .  a  medi-1 
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T  medicine  of  great  importance  in  fla¬ 
tulent  colics,  hyfteric  dcprefiions,  and 
other  like  complaints  ;  exerting  its  ac¬ 
tivity  as  fioon  as  taken  into  the  ftornach, 
and  di  flu  ling  a  glowing  warmth  through 
the  whole  fyflem  ;  yet  not  liable  to  heat 
the  conftitution  near  fo  much  as  might 
be  expeCted  from  the  great  warmth  and 
pungency  of  its  tafte. 

MERC  ATGR’s  Chart,  a  projection 
of  the  earth’s  fuperficies  in  piano,  where 
the  meridians  are  ftraight  lines,  parallel 
to,  and  equidiftant  from  each  ocher. 
The  parallels  of  latitude  are  aifo  flraight 
lines,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  but  the 
diftance  between  them  increafes  from  the 
equinoCFal  towards  either  pole,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  to  the 
radius. 

If  the  fuperficies  of  the  terreftial  globe 
he  fuppofed  to  be  taken  otf,  and  extended 
on  a  plane,  fo  as  to  make  the  meridians 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  degrees  of 
longitude  every  where  equal,  it  is  ealy  to 
conceive  that  it  mult  be  productive  of  molt 
no  orious  errors  ;  for  an  i.'land  in  latitude 
6o°,  where  the  radius  of  the  parallel  is 
only  equal  to  one  half  of  the  radius  of 
the  equator,  will  have  its  length  from  $aft 
to  welt  diftorted  in  a  double  ratio  to  what 
it  was  on  the  globe  ;  that  is,  its  length 
from  eall  to  weft,  in  companion  of  its 
breadth  from  north  to  fiouth,  will  be  re- 
prefented  in  a  double  proportion  to  what 
it  really  is;  whence  it  follows,  that  in 
whatever  proportion  the  degrees  of  any 
parallel  are  increafed  or  diminilhed,  by  a 
projection  in  piano,  the  degrees  of  Ion 
gitude  ought  to  be  increafed  or  diminilhed 
in  the  lame  ratio  ;  for  otherwife  the  true 
bearings  and  diltances  of  places  will  be 
loft,  as  in  the  cale  of  the  plain-chart, 
where  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  are  all  equal. 

Though  this  projection  is  generally 
called  Mercator's  projection,  yet  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr.  Wright,  had  long  before  in¬ 
vented  it,  dcmonftrared.its  ufe,  and  (hewn 
a  ready  way  of  conftruCting  it,  by  en¬ 
larging  the  meridian  line  by  a  continu  d 
addition  of  fecants;  but  neither  of  thefe 
gentlemen  is  thought  the  original  author 
of  it,  as  being  hinted  by  Ptolemy  about 
two  thoufand  years  ago. 

MERCHANT,  one  who  buys  and  fells 
commodities  in  grot's,  or  deals  in  ex¬ 
changes  ;  or  that  traffics  in  the  way  o’f 
commerce,  either  by  importation  or  ex¬ 
portation.  Formerly  every  one  who  was 
a  buyer  or  fetkr  in  the  retail  way,  was 
called  a- merchant,  as  they  are  itiil  both 
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in  Fratice  and  Holland ;  but  here  that  ap" 
peliation  is  given  only  to  thole  who  ex¬ 
port  and  import. 

MERCURIAL,  confifting  of,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  mercury. 

MERCURIF1  C  ATION,  in  chemiftry, 
the  method  of  feparating  the  mercuries  of 
metals,  which  is  moft  cafily  effected  by 
means  of  a  burning-rlafs ;  for  the  metal 
being  placed  in  its  focus,  its  mercurial 
parts  are  faid  to  fly  olf  in  fmoke,  which 
when  conden fed  and  collected,  appears  to 
be  true  quickfilver. 

MERCURY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fluid 
metallic  fubftance,  not  moiftening  the 
hands;  perfectly  opake  ;  of  a  bright  filver 
colour,  reff moling  lead  or  tin  when  ♦pelt¬ 
ed  ;  entirely  void  of  tafte  and  fmell  ;  ex¬ 
tremely  divilible  ;  not  conge  alable  in  the 
greateft  degree  of  natural  cold.  It  is  the 
moft  ponderous  of  ail  fluids,  and  of  ail 
known  bodies  except  gold  and  platina  : 
its  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  14 
to  1  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  quickfilver  weigh¬ 
ing  947  pounds,  whilft  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  but  70  :  it  is  found  to  be 
heavier  in  winter  than  in  lummer,  in 
the  proportion  of  eleven  ounces  thirty- 
two  grains,  to  eleven  ounces  /even  grains- 
In  confequence  of  its  great  dcnfity,  it  is 
of  all  fluids  the  coldeft  to  the  touch  :  the 
hand  cannot  be  kept  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  quantity  of  quickfilver  with 
fafety.  Of  all  fluids  hkewife  it  grows 
hotteft,  not  really,  but  apparently,  from 
the  application  of  an  equal  external  heat. 
In  a  heat  below  ignition,  it  totally  ex¬ 
hales  in  extremely  thin,  fubtiie,  pene¬ 
trating  fumes,  which  condeofe  into  run* 
ning  mercury  again  :  the  ad  mi /lion  of 
air,  which  changes  the  fumes  of  the  other 
femi-metals  into  a  powdery  calx,  has  not 
that  effieCt  upon  thole  of  quick-hive r.  It 
dilfolves  in  all  the  mineral  acids,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  facility;  and.  proves 
it/elf  a  me  reft  uum  for  fundry  metallic 
bodies.  It  has  the  greateft  affinity  with 
gold  ;  adhering  to  and  di fioiying  that 
metal  the  moft  readily  of  alL  It  unites 
cufily  alro  with  fi!v.r;  lels  eafily  with 
lead  ;  ftill  lTs  fo  with  tin  ;  very  difficultly 
with  copper;  molt  of  all  with  iron,  to 
which  it  feems  to  have  an  infuperabfe 
repugnance.  There  are  different  methods 
of  purifying  quickfilver  ;  as  /training 
through  leather;  trituration  or  ablution 
with  vinegar;  with  vinegar  arid  fait,  with 
lope- levs,  with  reClified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  with  aqua-fortis;  and  di  (til  Ret  ion , 
either  without  addition,  or  with  alkaline 

falls,  ouick-lime,  or  iion-fiun”S. 
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The  i;irgeft  quantities 
employed  for  metallurgical 
gold  and  fdver  are  extracted,  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  Weft  Indies,  from  their  ores  or  ma¬ 
trices,  by  amalgamation  with  mercury  ; 
and  both  metals  are  recovered  by  the 
lame  means,  when  blended  in  minute 
particles  wi  h  earthy  matters,, as  in  filing, 
or  working  them.  Amalgamated  with 
tin,  it  makes  the  foil  for  looking-glades, 
and  reflecting  balls.  It  is  ufed  alfo  for 
gilding  on  filver,  for  anatomical  injec¬ 
tions,  for  weather  glaftes,  and  lu n dry 
other  purpofes.  In  vacuo  it  appears  lu¬ 
minous,  and  is  then  called  the  mercuiial 
phofp  horns. 

Quickfilver,  as  a  medicine,  is  a  fpecific 
again  ft  the  venereal  difeafe,  worms,  lice, 
and  ail  kinds  of  infeCts  :  the  venereal  difi- 
tempcr  is  not  perhaps  to  be  radically 
cured  without  it,  but  again ft  infects  there 
are  other  remedies  equally  if  not  more 
effectual.  It  is  common iy  fuppofid  to 
have,  of  itfelf,  no  poifonous  quality ; 
but  it  appears,  from  experience,  nrani- 
f'eftly  prejudicial  to  the  nerves  and  the 
bones.  Its  ill  effects  are  moft  obfervable 
in  thole  who  are  expofed  to  its  fumes  ; 
which  fumes  are  no.  other  than  perfeCt 
quickfilver,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced 
by  receiving  them  on  a  piece  of  moift  lea¬ 
rner  or  doth,  upon  which  they  will  re¬ 
unite  into  little  globules  of  mercury.  Molt 
pt  ople-admit  a  pernicious  quality  in  the 
fumes,  though  they  deny  it  to  the  quick- 
filver;  not  confidcring  that  the  fumes 
are  only  the  quickfilver  itfelf,  divided  but 
not  ait  red  by  the  heat.  Even  mercurial 
ointments  applied  externally  have  occa- 
fioned  contractions  of  the  limbs,  cor- 
roltons  of  the  bones,  and  other  dangerous 
eonfequences.  How  loon  do  the  miners 
feci  its  i  1  effects,  though  they  neither 
anoint  with  ic,  nor  Iwallow  it,  nor  are 
ex  poled  to  the  fumes  into  which  it  is 
iviolved  by  fire  !  They  firft  become  pa¬ 
ralytic,  and  fall  afterwards  into  a  fali- 
vation  ;  their  teeth  drop  out  :  violent 
pains  in  tire-  whole  body,  particularly  in 
the  bones,  and  at  length  death  iuc- 
ceed.  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  Spanifn  phy'ficians  tj-eat  theic  patients 
in  a  different  method  from  that  purmed 
among  us  and  in  other  countries  :  they 
ex  pole  •’ hem  frequently  for  a  confiderable 
l.ngfh  of  time  to  the  open  air,  and  give 
internally  nothing  but  absorbents 

Mercuiiiis  tlulcis,  is  lublimate  made 
mild,  by  combining  with  it  lb  much  frelh 
mercury,  as  is  li  incient  to  fatiate  the 
rvuunuaut  acid*-  bout'  parts  of  povvdered 


h  ver,  an  operation  in  which  great  cau¬ 
tion  is  neceli’ary,  to  avoid  the  lighter  cor- 
rofive  particles  that  fly  off,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated  ;  or,  which  is 
much  mofe  commodious,  digefted  together 
in  a  gentle  heat,  by  which  the  union  vv ill 
be  performed  as  effectually.  The  mixture 
is  then  fublimed  in  a  giafs  matrai's  or 
phial  ;  the  fublimed  mats  freed  from  the 
whitifh  acrid  matter  about  the  mouth  of 
the  veftel,  and  from  fiuch  mercurial  glo¬ 
bules  as  may  happen  to  appear  diftineft, 
then  pulverifed,  and  fublimed  again  :  in 
this  manner  the  fublimation  is  repeated 
fix  fifties,  by  which  means  the  medicine 
becomes  lets  liable  to  irritate  the  firft 
paftages,  and  run  off  by  ftool.  Mer- 
curius  dulcis  feems  to  be  the  beft  and 
fafeft  of  the  mercurial  preparations  that  can 
be  taken  in  a  folid  form.  It  may  be  given 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  ;  or,  as  an 
alterative,  from  one  to  two  or  three  grains. 

MERCERY  £  ,  in  aftronomy,  the 
final!  ft  of  the  inferior  planets,  and  the 
neareft  to  the  fun.  See  Planet .  Accord¬ 
ing’  to  Mr.  Caffini,  the  greateft  diftance 
of  Mercury  from  the  earth'  is'  32704,  the 
mean  diftance  22000,  and  the  le-aft  dif¬ 
tance  11296  femi-diametc  rs  of  the  earth  : 
therefore  his  mean  diftance  will  be  about 
88,cooooo  Englifh  miles  ;  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  Mercury  is  three-fourths  ,  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the 
globe  of  Mercury  muft  be  two-fifths  of 
that  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Azput  pretends  to 
prove,  that  though  Mercury  be  fo  near 
the  fun,  the  light  there  is  not  capable  of 
burning  any  objefts.  but  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
makes  the  heat  of  Mercury  fo  great,  as  to 
be  (even  times  as  m  uch  as  the  heat  of  our 
fit  mm  eft,  fun  ;  which  he  found,  by  expe¬ 
riments  defignedly  made  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  is  enough  to  make  water  boil. 
And,  therefore,  if  bodies  v,  ill  not  be  there 
enkindled  by  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  it 
rnuft  be  bteaufe  their  degree  of  denfity  is 
proportionally  greater  than  that  of  fuch 
kinds  of  bodies  on  our  earth  :  wherefore 
this  fiery  planet  is  certainly  uninhabitable 
by  fuch  creatures  as  live  on  our  eaith. 
Dr.  Hailey,  in  his  obfervation  of  Mercury 
teen  in  the  fun,  in  the  year  1677,  at  St. 
Helena,  lays,  that  this  planet  may  be 
feen  nine  times  in  the  fun,  near  the 
amending  node,  in  the- years  1710,  1723, 
1756.  i743>  1756,  1769,  1776,  1782, 

1-89,  in  Oftlobtr  :  and  four  times  near 
the  other  node,  in  the  month  of  April, 
in  the  years  1707,  1753.  178c; 
all  withnn  chi :  oenru: 
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of  mercury  are]  fublimateare  ground  with  three  of  quick- 
operations  : 
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MERCURY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufcd 
in  blazoning  by  planets,  for  the  purple 
colour  in  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 
See  B lazoning. 

MERCURY,  in  matters  of  literature, 
denotes  a  book,  or  other  paper,  chiefly 
filled  with  news  ;  fo  called  from  the  Pa¬ 
gan  deity  Mercury,  who  is  laid  to  have 
bees  the  meflenger  of  the  gods. 

*  MERCURY,  in  pagan  worfhip, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Atlas,  was  born  on  mount  Cylene, 
in  Arcadia,  and  was  {tickled  by  Juno. 
He  early  difplayed  his  talent  for  theft, 
for  being  carePed  by  Vulcan,  he  dole 
away  his  tools ;  he  alio  took  away  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  foepter,  and  would  have  taken  his 
thunder-bolts,  had  they  not  burnt  his 
fingers.  Mercury  was  alfo  the  tutelary 
god  of  roads  and  crofs-ways,  and  though 
he  was  a  thief,  was  the  guardian  of  trade 
and  commerce.  He  was  the  protestor  of 
learning,  and  the  arbiter  of  all  quarrels 
among  the  gods  :  but  his  moll  remark¬ 
able  office  was  to  attend  dying  men,  and 
conduct  their  fouls  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Some  of  his  moll  remarkable  actions  are, 
his  killing  Argus  ;  his  Pealing  Apollo’s 
oxen,  and  metamorphofing  Battus  into  a 
touch-ftone.  He  had  Fiermaphroditus 
by  Venus,  and  feveral  other  children  by 
different  women.  He  delivered  the  god 
Mars  from  prifon,  and  fattened  Prome¬ 
theus  on  mount  Caucafus. 

He  is  deferibed  by  the  poets  as  a  fair 
beardlefs  youth,  with  flaxen  hair,  lively 
blue  eyes,  and  a  finding  countenance. 
He  has  wings  fixed  to  his  cap  and  fandais, 
and  holds  the  caduceus  (or  ftaif  fur- 
rounded  with  ferpents  with  two  wings 
on  the  top)  in  his  hand,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  reprefented  with  a  purfe,  to  fhow 
that  he  was  the  god  of  gain.  The  ani¬ 
mals  facred  to  him  were,  the  dog,  the 
goat,  and  the  cock. 

MERIDIAN,  in  aftronomy,  a  great 
circle  of  the  fphere,  palling  through  the 
zenith,  nadir,  and  poles  of  the  world  ; 
dividing  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres, 
the  eadfcrn  and  wePern.  It  is  a  vertical 
circle  pading  through  the  poles  of  the 
wojdd 

Tv  draw  a  MERIDIAN  Line.  On  an 
horizontal  plane,  (plate  XXXIII.  fig.  i.) 
from  the  center  C,  deferibe  feveral  con¬ 
centric  arches  B  A.  b  a,  <Scc  and  on  the 
fame  center  C,  ere<P  a  ftyie  or  gnomon, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  A  C  B,  a  foot 
or  half  a  foot  long.  About  the  time  of  the 
tropics  before  noon,  between  the  hours  I 
o.  nine  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
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between  one  and  three  in  the  afternoorV 
obferve  the  points  B  b ,  &c.  A  a,  yv here¬ 
in  the  fhadow  of  the  dyle  terminates. 
Bifad:  the  arches  A  B,  b,  &c.  in  D,  d, 
&c.  If  then  the  right  line  D  E  hi  fed 
all  the  arches  A  B,  a  b,  &c.  it  will  be 
the  meridian  line  fought.  As  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fiiadow  is  fomewffiat  hard  to 
determine,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have, 
the  Pyle  fiat  at  the  top,  and  to  drill  a 
little  hole,  noting  the  lucid  fpot  pro- 
jeded  by  it.  on  the  arches  A  B  and  a  by 
inPcad  of  the  extremity  of  the  fiiadow. 

Hence,  if  the  meridian  line  be  biieded 
by  a  right  line  O  V,  drawn  perpendicu¬ 
larly  through  the  point  C,  O  V  will  be 
the  interfedion  of  the  meridian,  and  firfi: 
vertical,  and  confequemly  O  will  lhew 
the  eaP  point,  and  V  the  weft. 

MERIDIAN  LINE,  on  a  dial,  is.  a 
right  line  arifing  from  the  interfedion  of 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  with  the  plane 
of  the  dial  ;  this  is  the  line  of  twelve, 
o’clock,  and  from  hence  the  divifion  of 
the  hour-lines  begins.  See  Did. 

Magpetical  MERIDIAN,  a  great  circle 
palling  through  the  magnet  ice!  poles,  to 
which  the  magnetic  needle,  or  needle  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs  conforms  itfelf. 

MERIDIAN  Altitude  of  the  Sun  or 
Stan.  Their  altitude  when  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  place  where  they  are  ob- 
ferved.  Or  it  may  be  defined,  an  arch  of 
a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  comprehended  between  the  ho¬ 
rizon  and  ihe  fun  or  Par  then  in  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  place. 

do  take  the  MERIDIAN  Altitude  with 
a  Quadrant.  If  the  pofition  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  be  known,  and  the  plane  of  an  aPro- 
nomical  quadrant  be  placed  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  line,  by  means  of  the  plumb-line 
fufpended  at  the  center,  the  meridian  al¬ 
titudes  of  the  Pars,  which  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  obfervalions  whereon  the  whole  arc 
of  aftronomy  is  founded,  may  ealpy  be 
determined.  The  meridian  altitude  of 
a  Par  may  likewifie  be  had  by  means 
of  a  pendulum  clock,  if  the  exaft 
time  of  the  Par’s  palTage  by  the  me¬ 
ridian  be  known.  Now  it  mud  be  ob- 
firved,  that  Pars  have  the  fame  altitude 
for  the  minute  before  and  after  their  pafi- 
fage  by  the  meridian,  if  they  be  not  in  or 
near  the  zenith  ;  but  if  they  be,  their  al¬ 
titudes  muP  be  taken  every  minute  when 
they  are  near  the  meridian,  and  their 
greateP  altitude  will  be  the  meridian  al¬ 
titudes  fough*-.  See  the  article  Quadrant. 

MERIDIONAL  Distance,  in  na¬ 
vigation,  the  fame  wi  h  the  departure, 
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cafting,  or  webing,  or  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  the  meridian  under 
which  the  fbip  now  is,  and  any  other 
meridian  jfhe  was  before  under. 

MERIDIONAL  Parts,  Miles,' 
or  Minutes,  in  navigation,  are  the 
parts  by  which  the  meridians  in  Mr. 
Wright’s  chart,  commonly,  though  falfe- 
ly,  called  Mercator's,  do  increafe,  as  the 
parallels  of  latitude  decreafe. 

*  MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county 
in  North  Wales,  bounded  by  Carnarvon- 
fhire  and  Denbighlhire  on  the  north,  by 
Montgomeryshire  on  the  louth-eab,  and 
by  the  Irifh  lea  on  the  well.  It  is  water¬ 
ed  with  the  rivers  Dee,  the  Douay,  the 
Druryd,  the  Farles,  and  Llanbeder.  It 
is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  rocky, 
and  confequently  unpleafant,  rough,  and 
unfruitful;  however,  it  has  palture  pro¬ 
per  for  feeding  Iheepand  cattle,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  maintained ; 
befides  which  there  are  red  deer,  fowl, 
and  fafh,  especially  herrings,  it  is  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twenty 
in  breadth,  widi  about  thirty  Seven  pa¬ 
rishes.  The  market  towns  are  Harlech, 
Dolgelhe,  and  Bala. 

MERIT,  in  theology,  dignifies  defer t. 
This  term  is  more  particularly  uied  to 
fignify  the  moral  goodnefs  of  the  actions 
of  men,  and  the  rewards  to  which  thole 
actions  entitle  them. 

MERLIN,  JEfahti ,  in  ornithology, 
the  lead  of  the  hawk  kind,  but  much  re- 
fembling  the  haggard-falcon. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that 
part  of  a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by 
two  embrafures  of  a  battery. 

*  MEROPE,  in  fabulous  hiflory, 
daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plcione,  and 
one  of  the  Pleiades.  She  rendered  a 
more  obicure  light  than  the  re!!,  becaufe 
fhe  was  married  to  a  mortal,  named  Sifi- 
phus,  but  her  fillers  were  married  to  gods. 

MERGES,  the  bee-eater,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy,  the  biue-breaded  ifpida,  with  a  va¬ 
negated  head ;  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  king- 
iifher. 

MERULA,  the  blackbird,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy,  a  ipecies  of  the  t urdus,  or  thrufh 
kirid. 

MESENTERY,  in  anatomy,  a  thick 
fat  membrane,  placed  in  the  midd  of  the 
intedines,  particularly  of  the  fmaller 
ones,  whence  it  has  the  name. 

M  E  SO  COLO  N ,  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  rayfentery  connected  with  the 
ore  at  guts,  cfpecially  the  colon. 

MLoPIEUS,  the  cuediar,  in  botany, 
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a  gentd  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
made  up  of  roiindifh  hollow  petals;  and 
its  fruit  is  an  umbilicated  globofe  berry, 
containing  five  odeous  and  gibbous  feeds. 

MESSENGERS,  certain  officers  chief¬ 
ly  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
fecretaries  of  date,  who  always  are  in 
readirtefs  to  be  fent  with  all  kinds  of  dif- 
patches  foreign  and  domedic.  They  al¬ 
io,  by  virtue  of  t,he  fecretaries  warrants, 
take  up  perfons  for  high  treafon,  or  other 
offences  againd  the  date. 

MESSIAH,  the  annointed  ;  a  title 
which  the  Jews  gave  to  their  expected 
great  deliverer,  whole  coming  they  dill 
wait  for  :  and  a  name  the  Chridians  ap¬ 
ply  to  Jefus  Chrid,  in  whom  the  prophe¬ 
cies  relating  to  the  Meffiah  were  aceom- 
plifhed.  Among  the  Jews,  anointing 
was  the  ceremony  of  conlecrating  per- 
lons  to  the  highed  offices  and  dignities ; 
kings,  priefts,  and  fometimes  prophets 
were  anointed  :  thus  Aaron  and  his  fons 
received  the  facerdotal,  Eliffia  the  pro¬ 
phetic,  and  David,  Solomon,  and  others, 
the  royal  undtion. 

41  MESSINA,  a  large  city  of  Sicilyi 
It  is  rich,  and  well  fortified,  carrying  on 
a  great  trade.  It  is  at  prelent  about  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  about 
fixty  tboufand  inhabitants.  It  was  for-4 
meriy  a  free  port,  and  has  many  maga¬ 
zines  ot  merchandize.  It  has  an  harbour 
in  the  form  of  an  half  Moon,  and  one 
of  the  bed  in  the  whole  mediterranean, 
being  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  deep,  and  the  quay  belonging  to 
it  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  the  public 
buildings  and  religious  bonds  are  very 
numerous  and  magnificent.  It  is  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  Itrong  cable  and  other  forts,  and 
it  exports  filk,  oil,  and  fruits;  befides 
-  which  it  has  great  plenty  of  corn,  and 
excellent  wine.  Medina  fubmitted  to  the 
Spaniards  in  1719;  but  the  emperor  re¬ 
took  it  in  1710)  in  1735  the  Spaniards 
got  po/Teffion  of  it  again,  and  in  1740 
allowed  the  Turks  to  have  a  conful  there 
of  their  own  nation.  7  he  archbifhop 
lias  a  very  great  revenue.  It  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  miles  ead  of  Palcimo. 
Long.  15.  39.  E.  Lat.  38.  41.  N. 

METAL.  See  Metallic  Bodies. 

Prince  s  Metal,  called  Bmh  M  eta  l, 
a  kind  of  fadliticus  metal,  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,  and  diipoled  to  redeive  a  fine 
polifh,  lultre,  &c.  It  is  prepared,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  as  follows  :  take 
fix  ounces  of  copper,  melting  it  in  a 
I  wind  furnace;  add  to  it  one  ounce  of 
jzink  :  then  dining  the  whole  well  toge- 
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tiier*  pour  out  the  metal  im mediately. 

‘I  he  copper  arid  zink  may  be  put  into  the 
crucible  together,  if  firft  covered  over 
with  the  black  flux,  which  prevents  the 
evolution  of  the  zjink,  or  preferves  ii§ 
metalline  form. 

Metal,  in  heraldry.  There  are  two 
metals  ufed  in  heraldry,  by  way  of  co¬ 
lours,  viz.  g  )ld  and  filver,  in  blazonry 
called  or  and  argent. 

In  th*  common  paintings  of  arms  thefc 
metals  are  reprefented  by  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  which  are  the  natural  colours  of 
thole  metals,  in  engraving,  gold  is  ex- 
prefled  by  clotting  the  coat,  &c.  all  over ; 
and  filver,  by  leaving  it  quite  blank. 

METALLIC  Soules ,  in  natural hiftory, 
fuch  metals  as  are  capable  of  being  work¬ 
ed  and  confiderabiy  extended  under  the 
hammer;  and  lerni-metals,  thofe  which 
want  that  Valuable  quality. 

METALLURGY,  Metallurgy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Booernave,  the  whole  art  ot 
preparing  and  working  metals  from  the 
glebe,  or  ore,  to  the  utenfil  ;  in  which 
fenfe,  mineralogy,  allaying,  fmeltlng,  re¬ 
fining,  fmithery,  gilding,  eve.  are  only 
branches  of  metallurgy.  See  Minera¬ 
logy,  &c. 

Dr.  Shaw  however  re  ft  rains  metallurgy 
to  thofe  operations  required  to  leparate 
metals  from  their  ores,  for  the  uls  ol 
life.  Tllefe  operations  are  of  two  kinds, 
or  fm aller  and  large  ;  '  with  regard  to 
which  the  whole  art  of  metallurgy  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  allaying  and 
fmelting.  See  Assaying,  &c. 

Scwi-METALS,  metallic  fulfils,  fu- 
fible  by  fire,  and  not  malleable  in  their 
pureft  ftafe 

M f.TAMORPH ISIS,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  the  changing  of  fiomething  into  a 
different  form  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  includes 
the  transformation  of  infeds,  as  well  as 
the  mythological  changes  related  by  the 
ancient  poets.  Mythological  metamor- 
phofes  were  held  to  be  of  two  kinds,  ap¬ 
parent  and  real  :  thus,  that  of  Jupiter 
into  a  bull,  was  only  apparent ;  whereas 
-  that  of  Lycaon  into  a  wolf,  was  iup- 
poled  to  be  real. 

METAPHOR,  Metaphor  a,  in  rhetoric, 
a  figure  of  fpeech,  whereby  the  proper 
denomination  of  one  thing  is  applied  to 
another,  for  the; greater  elegance  of  ex- 
preffion. 

t  A  metaphor  is  a  fimile  or  comparifon 
intended  to  iiluftrate  the  thing  fpoken  of, 
without  the  form  of  companion.  If  any 
author  is  obliged  to  give  a  large  account 
of  things,  plain  and  of  common  obfer- 

}j  .  r.  ,  '  .  .  -  * 
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vation,  Tie  muft  raife  and  ennoble  them 
by  ftrong  and  graceful  metaphors.  This 
rule  Tuliy  has  obferved  in  his  description 
of  the  leveral  parts  of  this  habitable 
globe,  in  his  book  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods.  So  has  Virgil-,  in  his  Georgies, 
where  he  has  made  his  meaneft  and 
coarfeft  fubjeds  fine  and  admirable,  by 
his  judicious  ufe  of  metaphors  ;  in  his 
perfect  lines,  the  little  affairs  of  fhepherds 
and  farmers  appear  with  dignity  ;  his  de- 
icriptions  make  the  country  a  paradife, 
and  hi?  touches,  as  a  noble  writer  ex- 
prefTes  it,  turns  every  thing  into  gold. 
Thofe  are  admirable  and  beautiful  meta¬ 
phors,  in  w  hich  the  properties  of  rational 
c  eaturcs  are  applied  to  animals,  and 
thofe  of  animals  to  plants  and  trees  ;  this, 
way  of  treating  a  fubje Ur  gives  life  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  creation.  But  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  ftrongeft  pleafure  from  thofe 
bold  and  comprehenfive  metaphors,  in 
which,  befides  the  iliuftration  of  the  fub- 
jed  they  are  intended  to  raife  and  im¬ 
prove,  convey  to  us  a  frefh  and  lively  image. 

M  E  I  A  P  H  Y  S  3  C  S ,  Me  a pbyjic ,  T ra  rj- 
naturalt ,  or  Ontology ,  a  fcience  that  treats 
of  being,  as  fuch,  in  the  abftrad,  or  in 
general,  not  reftrained  to  this  or  that  fpe- 
cies  of  it. 

If  we  are  fhort- lighted,  in  phyfical 
matters,  which  are  nearer  our  fenfe,  and, 
in  a  manner,  expofed  to  our  view,  how 
much  more  muft  we  be  bewildered  in  our 
fearch  after  fpiritual  ab (Traded  truths,  i:i 
the  confideration  of  univerfals  ?  This 
fcience  proceeds  in  almoft  unknown  paths, 
containing  very  few  dodrin.es  of  allowed 
certainty,  few  principles  in  which  men 
are  universally  agreed,  fcarce  any  juft  de¬ 
finition,  any  exa<d  divifion,  and,  confe- 
quently,  affords  large  matter  for  doubts 
and  difputes.  A  del  to  this  the  barbarous 
terms  and  perplexed  reafonings  with 
which  the  fchools  have  embarrafted  this 
fcience.  We  ought  l)y  no  means  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  defign  and  notion  of  fome 
contemplative  men,  who  would  introduce 
too  great  a  mixture  of  metaphyfics  into 
the  fubjeds  of  religion,  w-'hich  ought  to 
be  treated  with  the  mod  familiar  plain- 
nefs  of  method. 

METAPLASMUS,  in  grammar,  a 
tranfrriutation  or  change  made  in  a  word, 
by  adding,  retrenching,  or  altering  a 
letter,  or  iyllables'thereof. 

METATARSUS,  in  anatomy,  a  flefiiy 
mafs  lying  under  the  foie  of  the  foot. 

METATHESIS,  in  grammar,  a  fpe- 
c'.es  of  the  metaplaftnns  ;  being  a  figure 
whereby  the  letters  or  fyllabics  of  a  word 

are 
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.ire  t  ran  fpo  fed,  or  fhifted  out  of  their 
yffual  fituution,  as  piitris  for  priflis  ; 
.Lyb'ia  for  Libya,  <ke. 

ME  PEMPYSCHOSlS,  the  doftrine 
.f)f  tranfmigration,  which  fuppofes  that 
human  fouls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body, 
'become  the  fouls  of  fuch  kind  of '  brutes 
as  they  mod  rtefembk>in  their  manners. 
T’his  was  the  do&rine  of  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers,  who  held  that  the  fouls  of 
vicious  men  were  imprifoned  in  the.  bo¬ 
dies  of  miferable  beads,  there  to  do 
penace  for  feveral  ages,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  they  returned  again  to  animate 
men. ;  but  if  they  had  lived  virtuous, 
firms  happier  brute,  or  even  a  human 
creature,  was  to  be  their  lot. 

METEOR,  in  pllyfiology,  an  imper¬ 
fect,  changeable,  and  mixt  body,  or  the 
re  fe  mb  lance’ of  a  body  appearing  in  the 
armofphere,  and  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  out  of  the  common 
elements.  Meteors  are  of  three  kinds, 
fiery,  airy,  and  ..watery.  Fiery  meteors 
co nfi It  of  a  fat  fnlphureous  fmoke  fet  on 
fire  ;  fuch  as  lightning,  thunder,  falling 
j\ ars,  draco  volans,  the  ignis  fatuus,  and 
other  phenomena  appearing  in  the 
air.  Airy  meteors  con  hit  of  flatulent 
and  fpirituqus  exhalations,  fuch  as  winds. 
,‘<cc.  Watery  meteors  are '  compofed  of 
vapours  or  watery  particles,  varioufly 
modified  hv  heat  and  cold,  fuch  as  clouds, 
rain,  hail,  finow  and  dew. 

.  METHEGL1N,  a  fort  of  drink  pre¬ 
pared  from  water  and  honey.  Tire  beft 
way -of  making  it  is  as  follows :  Pur  as 
much  new  honey,  naturally  running 
from  the  comb,  into  fp  ring- water,  as' 
that,  when  the  honey  is  thoroughly  dif- 
iolved,  an  egg  will  not  fmk  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  be  >uft  fufpended  in  it.  Then 
>mil  the  liquor  for  an  hour  or  more,  till 
the  egg  fwims  above,  the  liquor ;  then 
rake  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool.  Yv  lien 
very  cool,  next  morning,  it  may  be  bar¬ 
relled  up,;  and  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce 
of' ..ginger,  as  much  of  cloves,  as  much 
of  mace,  and  a  quarter  ol  an  ounce  of 
Cinnamon,  ail  grofly  pounded,  a  fpoonful 
of  yea  ft  may  be  added  ahfo  at  the  bung  to 
increafe  its  fermentation.  When  it  has 
done  working,  it  in  ay  be  elofely  flopped 
tip,  and  after  it  has  (food  a  month  it  may¬ 
be  drawn  off  into  bottles. 

METHOD,  methods i,  the  art  of  cl; f- 
pofing  things  in  inch  a  manner,  as  they 
may  he  eafily  comprehended,  either  to 
cincover  the  f.uth  which  We  ourfelves  are 
ignofant'of,  or  to  derdonftrate  it -to  ethers, 
a  UCU  k.U(>  a  a. 
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Method,  with  regard  to  the  order  of 
procedure,  is  ufually  divided  into  the  me¬ 
thod  of  refolution,  or  analytic  method, 
whereby  w7e  proceed  from  fome  general 
known  truth  to  others  which  belong  to 
fome  particular  thing  ;  and  inro  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cornpofition,  or  fynthetic  me¬ 
thod,  in  which  we  p;  opofe  fome  certain 
general  truths,  from  which  we  produce 
particular  truths. 

If,  in  the  method  of  refolution,  wc 
lay  down  any  axioms,  it  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  beginning,  but  as  they  are 
found  necefiary  in  the  difquifition  ;  hut 
the  cafe  is  otherwufe  in  the  method  of 
cornpofition. 

In  both  thefe  methods,  no  propofition 
fhouLd  be  admitted  as  true,  which  is  not 
evident.  2.  J  hat  the  connection  of  the 
following  propofition  with  the  foregoing 
he  likew’ife  evident  in  every  Pep. 

The  laws  of  the  fynthetic  method  will 
be  bed  draum  from  mathematicians,  as 
i.  To  offer  nothing  but  what  is  couched 
in  terms  perfectly  underfiood.  z.  To 
hu  Id  only  on  e'ear  principles,  z.  1  o 
prove  demon  Prat  ively  ail  their  confe- 
quences,  namely,  by  definitions  that 
have  been  laid  down,  axioms  that  have 
been  granted,  and  propofitions  that  have, 
been  already  proved  ;  which  become 
principles  to  things  that  follow  them. 

Method,  in  mathematics,  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  denotes  certain  particular  pro- 
cefies  for  folving  problems. 

.*  METHODISTS,  a  religious  feet, 
who  fir  ft  made  their  appearance  in  the 
year  i  74'1.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  White- 
field,,  Metbodifm  is  fnppofed  to  be  on  the 
decline. 

METONIC  Cycle,  in  chronology, 
the  fame  with  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 

METONO  MY,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope 
in  w  hich  one  name  is  put  for  another,  an 
account  of  the  near  relation  there  is  be¬ 
tween  them.  By  this  trope  any  of  the 
moft  fignificant  circumuances  of  a  thing 
are  put  for  the  thing  itfelf. 

METOPOSCOPY,  the  pretended  art 
of  knowing  a  perfon’s  difpofidons  and 
manners,  by  viewing  the  traces  and  lines 
in  the  face. 

METRE,  Meier .  TfeO-vm,  in  poetry, 
denotes  a  fyftcfn  of  feet  of  a  proper 
length- 

METROPOLIS,  the  capital  of  a 
country  or  province.  It  alfo  denotes  an 
a  r eh  iep  i  1  co  p  a !  ch  u  r ch . 

MEUM,  fpignel,  in  botany,  an  um¬ 
belliferous  p.  nnnial  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  meadows  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land 
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.land,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  recommended  as  a  carmina¬ 
tive,  ftomachic,  and  for  attenuating  vif- 
cid  humours,  appearing  to  be  nearly  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that'  of  lovage  ; 
differing  in  its  frnell,  being  rather 
more  agreeable,  lom  e  what  like  that 
of  parfnips,  but  fbronger,  and  in  its 
-  tatTe  being  lefs  l'weet,  and  more  warm  or 
acrid. 

ME  H I N,Gr,  the  falling  off,  or  change 
of  hair,  feathers,  fkin,  horns,  or  -other 
part^  of  animals,  which  happens  in  fome 
annually,  in  others  only  at  certain  ftages 
of  their  lives  ;  but  the  generality  of 
beads  mew  in  the  fpring. 

*  MEXICO,  or  Nf e  w-Spa  i  n,  a  large 
country  of  .North  Arnerca,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Mexico  before  it  was  conquered 
by  the  famous  Cortez.  It  is  bounded  on 
t,he  north  by  New  Mexico ;  on  the  ead 
by  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  North 
S_a  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  wed  by  South 
America,  and  the  South  Sea.  It  is  above 
a  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  is  under 
a  viceroy,  who  is  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
lyfides  at  Mexico,  and  is  changed  every 
five  years.  It  is  di.ided  in  twenty-three 
provinces,  Mexico  being  the  principal. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  filyer,  and 
other  minerals,  and  is  an  exceeding  good 
country,  whereof  Mexico  is  the  capital. 
It  is  .g:qe rally  mountainous.  The  highed 
mountains  are  near  the  coadof  the  South 
Sea,  and  many  of  them  are  volcanos. 
The  eaftera  fhore  is  a  flat  level  country, 
abounding  in 'bogs  and  mpraffes,  and 
overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon  ;  but  is  fo 
covered  with  thickets  of  bamboo  cane, 
mangroves,  and  bufnep,  that  the  log¬ 
wood  cutters  are  forced  to  make  their 
'  way  through  it  with  their  hatchets.  The 
lulls  between  the  mountains  and  the  flat 
country  are  bed  inhabited,  and  there  the 
air  is  mod  temperate.  Within  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  Cancer  they  have  annual  periodi¬ 
cal  tains,,  and  when  the  fun  is  directly 
over  their  heads,  it  is  then  their  cooled 
feafon,  beeaufe  the  fun  is  ob (cured  by 
clouds,  and  the  flat  country  is  under  wa 
ter.  '  Their  fair  weather  is  when  the  fun 
is  in  the  fouthern  figns,  at  the  greatqd 
didance  from  them.  The  fprings  and 
rivers  are  very  low  in  March,  April,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  then  the  coun¬ 
try  affords  neither  graft  nor  herbage,  tin-- 
le.s  it  is  watered  ;  but  the  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  green,  and  there  is  fruit  aimed  all 
•  the  year  round.  Thefe  are  the  coeoa- 
'  trees’,  of  which  they  make  chocolate,  va¬ 
n-lias,  plantains,  pine-apples,  cocoa- 
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nuts,  fapadillos,  avagato  pears,  guaTyas, 
prickle  pears,  oranges  and  lemons,  with 
a  great  variety  of  gums  and  diugs.  Their 
fored-trees  are  a  fort  of  cedar,  logwood, 
maachenen,  and  many  others,  whole 
names  am  not  wcdl  determined,  fo  as  to 
be  underdood  by  people  who  have  never 
been  there.  There  were  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  neither  hordes,  oxen, 
camels,  elephants,  rhinoceroffes  lions 
Iheep,  hogs,  goats,  aftes,  or  dogs,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  little  ones  that  could  not  bark  ; 
but  they  had  tygers,  bears,  elks,  picarees, 
warrees,,  beavers,  opolfums,  armadillos, 
guanoes,  flying  fquirrels,  different  forts 
of  monkeys,  fhakes,  and  a  variety  of 
birds  and  infefrs,  among  which  the  co¬ 
chineal  is  mod  valuable.  The  prefent 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Medees,  that 
is  a  mixture  between  a  Spaniard  and  an. 
American,  Negroes,  and  Mulaftoes. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  vvorlhipfied  one 
fiipreme  god,  the  planets,  and  departed 
heroes,  and  the  Spaniards  pretend  that 
they  facrinced  men.  But  now  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  ail  obliged  to  profefs  po¬ 
pery,  unleft  they  have  a  mind  to  be  put 
into  the  iuquifition.  The  number  of  the 
Spanifh  clergy  is  very  great,  and  there 
are  many  monks  and  nuns. 

*  MEXICO,  a  large  city  of  North 
America,  the  capitcd  of  New  Spain,  is 
feated  in  Proper  Mexico.  This  was  a 
very  large  place  before  the  Spaniards  en¬ 
tered  into  the  country.  It  contained 
about  eighty  thoufand  houfes,  feveral 
magnificent  temples,  full  of  'rich  idols, 
and  there  were  three  handfiome  palaces 
where  the  emperor  of  Mexico  redded. 
This  place  was  befieged  by  Hernando  Cor¬ 
tez,  with  nine  hundred  Spaniih  foot, 
eightv  horfe,  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
Americans,  which  his  allies  had  i applied 
him  with.  This  fiege  was  begun  in  ijh, 
and  la  fled  three  .months,  in  which  time 
the  city  was  quite  ruined.  Cortrz  earned 
it.  to  be  rebuilt, 'and  there  is  now  about 
thirty  thoufand  houfes,  which  are  ail  of 
brick  or  (lone,  and  the  Americans  are 
'driven  into  a  fuburb,  which  contains 
about  three  thoufand  houfes.  It  is  a 
handfome  city,  and  the  flreets  are  (Trait, 
broad,  and  clean,  with  magnificent 
ftruftures,  palaces,  churches,  and  con¬ 
vents  for  both  fexes.  It  is  alfo  rich  in> 
trade.  The  viceroy  of  New  Spain  com¬ 
monly  refides  here,  and  it  is  a  royal  au¬ 
dience,  a  tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  an 
archbifbopnck,  and  an  uniyerfity,  with 
the  power  of  coining  money.  It  is 
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Miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Long  105.  nW. 
Lat.  zo.  1 5.  N. 

MEZERlON,orMKSEREUM,  fp urge- 
olive,  al'pecies  of  thymelasa,  which  agrees 
in  virtue  with  the  fpUrge- laurel. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner 
of  reprefenring  figures  on  copper,  fo  as 
to  form  prints  in  imitation  of  painting 
in  Indian  ink.  The  feraping  mezzotirt- 
tos  is  a  kind  of  engraving,  executed  by  co¬ 
vering  the  furface  of  a  copper-plate  with 
lines,  funk  in  it  dole  to  each  other,  in 
different  directions  ;  fo  that  it  would,  if 
uled  for  printing  in  this  (late,  give  a  black 
impreilion,  or  ground,  from  the  whole  : 
and  then  taking  away  or  diminifhing  the 
effeCt  of  the  ground,  by  feraping  or  bur- 
nilhing,  according  to  the  neceffary  expref- 
fion  of  any  given’ defign,  fuch  parts  of 
thtfe  lims  as  brings  the  plate  to  the  fame 
condition,  as  if  lines  had  been  originally 
cut,  conefpondently  to  the  manner  of 
other  engravings,  in  thole  places  where 
they  were  wanted  to  exp  refs  the  (hades 
or  darker  parts  of  the  defign.  This  ap 
pears,  therefore,  in  one  view,  to  he  an 
oppefite  kind  of  engraving  to  the  others  ; 
as  in  them  the  (hades  and  darker  parts  are 
formed  by  the  dellroying  part  ot  the  lights, 
of  which  the  whole  ground  mull  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  at  firft  confining  ;  wh  reas  in 
this,  the  ground  being  originally  all  (hade, 
the  lights  are  produced  by  deft  toying  the 
neceffary  parts  of  thofe  (hades.  Not  on-  ! 
ly  the  faC'liry  of  the  work,  but  the  effect 
of  it  when  finely  executed,  are  great  re¬ 
commendations  to  thi  e  kind  of  engraving  ; 
as  the  extreme  foftnefs  of  the  teinrs,  along 
with  a  great  force  of  relief,  renders  th<  I 
prints,  d1  ne  this  way,  that  ate  perfect,  j 
more  generally  pleating  than  tholi.  engra¬ 
ved  in  anv  other  manner  ;  which  the  great 
number  of  portraits  lately  done  evinces. 
It  is,  however,  only  wifti regard  to  fome 
kmd  <  f  fubjeCts,  that  this  (pedes  of  en¬ 
graving  has  this  merit  ;  portraiture  is  the 
great  object  of  its  excellence  ;  and  fome 
landlcapes  have  been  done  that  ate  not 
contemptible  ;  horfies  al  o  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  with  fuccefs  ;  and  iome  defigns 
of  hiftor ,  properly  adapted,  may  be 
brought  Within  its  reach.  But  where  any 
thing  hedges  the  portraits  of  men,  and 
ipher  animals,  come  in  queftion,  there 
mil  ft  be  a  peculiar  accommodation  of  the 
.  fubjeCt  ;  as  its  powers,  with  refipect  to 
variety  of  expreffion,  are  much  lets  ex-  ; 
tenfive  than  thofie  of  etching  ;  and  con- 
iequently  fall  Car  (hort  of  thofe  of  the  gra¬ 
ver.  !  he  principles,  on  which  the  fit- 
jsieis  or  unfitneis  of  iubjeCts  for  this  kind  ! 
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of  engraving  are  founded,  are  of  tw# 
kinds,  the  one  refpeCting  the  proportion 
of  light  and  (hade  ;  the  other,  the  nature 
of  the  defign  with  regard  to  the  outline. 
Such  pieces  as  contain  large  and  clear 
malTes  of  light,  do  not  lucceed  at  all  : 
but  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  very  dark  parts,  as  in 
the  reprefentations  of  night  icenes,  or  a 
large  proportion  of  brown  fhades,  as  in 
the  pictures  of  Rembrandt,  Benedette, 
and  Tennrs,  in  fome  inftances,  the  heft 
effeCt  is  produced,  and  with  the  leaf!  la¬ 
bour.  Such  pieces  likewife,  as  are  of  a 
fimple  compofition,  and  do  not  require 
great  foice,  and  variety  of  expreffion,  as 
pafiion  and  character,  are  fuitable  ;  but 
where  great  fpiri£  and  freedom  are  required 
to  give  merit,  this  manner  of  engraving 
fails  ;  as  it  does  not  admit  of  thofe  (harp 
and  delicate  ftrokes  and  touches,  which 
are  the  means  of  that  expreffion. 

Painting  Mezzotinto  ow Glafs. -—The 
painting  on  glafs  by  means  of  mezzotinto 
prints  is  performed  by  cememing  the 
printed  fide  of  the  prints  to  the  furface  of 
the  glafs  by  the  a(fi fiance  of  fome  gluti¬ 
nous  body  which  will  not  difTblve  in  w  - 
ter;  and  then  defiroying  the  texture  of  the 
paper  by  water,  fo  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
entirely  off  from  the  cement  upon  the 
glafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  origi¬ 
nal  impreilion  had  been  made  there  ;  by 
!  which  method  a  complete  drawing  of  the 
pidure  defign td  is  obtained  on  the  glafs  ; 
and  may  be  coloured  by  either  oil,  var- 
nifh,  or  water  colours.  The  method  ol 
performing  it  is  as  follows  : 

Procure  a  piece  of  the  beft  crown  gla  s 
i  as  near  as  poffible  ip  fize  to  the  print  to 
be  taken  off;  and  varniih  it  thinly  over 
with  Turpentine,  rendered  a  little  more 
fluid  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Then  lay  the  print  on  the  -glais,  begin¬ 
ning  atone  end,  and  preffing  it  gently 
down  in  every  part  to  the  other.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  any  vehicles  of  air  being 
formed,  during  the  operation  of  laying  it 
on,  by  the  paper  touching  the  cement  un¬ 
equally  in  different  parts,  and  to  fettle  the 
whole  more  clofely  to  the  glafs,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  pafs  a  wooden  roller 
of  about  two  inches  diameter  well  turn¬ 
ed  and  very  linooth  over  it.  »  his  be¬ 
ing  done,  let  tire  glafs,  with  the  print 
cemented  on  it,  be  gently  dried,  till  the 
;  turpentine  be  perfectly  hard  :  then  let  the 
punt  be  thoroughly  moiftened  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  wh  le  it  continues  wet  rub  off  the 
paper,  by  rolling  it  under  th«  finger,  till 
'  only  a  thin  film  remains.  When  it  is 

dry 
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dry,  varnifh  it  over  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  you  may  proceed  to  paint  it  either 
with  oil,  varnifh,  or  water  colours  ;  and 
the  piece,  if  well  executed,  will  appear 
on  the  fore  fide  to  be  elegantly  painted  on 
the  glafs 

MHSMA,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
fuch  particles  as  are  fuppofed  to  arile  from 
diflempered,  putrifying,  orpoifonous  bo¬ 
dies. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  Feafi  of  St  Mi¬ 
chael  and  all  Angels,  a  festival  of  the  chrif* 
tian  church,  obfervedon  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

MICROCOSM,  a  term  chiefly  appli¬ 
ed  to  man,  who  is  called  the  little  world, 
.by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  all  thar  is  wosderful  in  the  great 
world  or  macrocofm. 

MICROGRAPHY,  m''crogrnpkia,  a 
defeription  of  the  parts  and  proportions 
of  objects  that  are  too  linall  to  be  view¬ 
ed  without  the  affi fiance  of  a  microfcope. 

MICROMETER,  an  aflronomical ma¬ 
chine,  which  by  means  of  a  ferew,  mea¬ 
sures  extremely  frnad  diftances  in  the 
heavens,  &c.  to  a  great  degree  of  accu-a- 
cy  In  forpe  micrometers,  an  inch  is  di¬ 
vided  into  2800  parts,  and  in  others 
more. 

Notwithffanding  the  invention  of  the 
micrometer  is  afcHbed  to  M.  Huygens, 
Auzout  and  Picard,  the  two  latter  hav¬ 
ing  publifhed  one  in  1666,  yet  Mr. 
Townley,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  reclaims  it  for  one  of  our  countri- 
men,  Mr.  Gafcoyne.  He  relates  that, 
from  fome  papers  of  this  gentleman’s,  he 
learned,  that,  before  our  civil  wars,  he 
had  invented  a  micrometer,  and  had  made 
ufe  of  it  for  fome  years,  in  taking  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  planets,  diftances  upon 
land,  the  moon’s  diltance,  & c 

MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  infirm 
ment,  whereby  very  minute  objects  are 
reprefented  extremely  large  and  diflindd, 
according  to  the  laws  of  refraeftion. 

Microfcopes  are  of  two  kinds,  fimple 
and  compound  The  firft  fort  conf  Its  of 
one  glals;  the  other  of  two  or  more.  The 
fimple  microfcope  is  no  other  than  a  con¬ 
vex  lens,  through  which  objects  appear 
magnified. 

An  objeCt  feen  through  this  microfcope 
appears  magnified  nearly  in  that  propor¬ 
tion,  which  thediflance,  at  which  an  ob¬ 
ject  would  be  fee n  dilfindtly  with  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  bears  to  the  focal  diltance  of  the 
microfcope.  Thus,  let  a  B  (plate  XXX1I1 
fir.  2)  reprefi-nt  the  microfcope,  C  D  an 
object  placed  at  the  focal  diltance  of  pa* 
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rallel  rays,  or  fomething  nearer,  that  the 
rays  of  thefame  pencil  may  be  parallel  to 
each  ether,  or  rather  diverging  in  a  fmall 
degree,  when  they  enter  the  eve,  this, 
circum  fiance  being  requifite  to  dil’tinft  vi~ 
lion  ;  and  let  the  microfcope  be  fo  fmall, 
that  all  the  rays  that  pafs  through  it  from 
the  objeCt  may  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
E  F  at  the  fame  time,  when  placed  clofe 
to  it,  as  in  the  figure  ;  for  Unlefs  it  be  f© 
fmall,  it  will  fcarce  magnify  fufficiently 
to  deferve  the  name  of  microfcope  Things 
being  tints  expofed,  the  angle  under 
which  this  object  appears  wi  11  be  Q  I  H, 
or  C  I  D,  but  this  is  nearly  the  fame  it 
would  have  appeared  under,  had  there 
been  no  microlcope  interpofed  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  objeeft  is  properly 
enough  laid  to  appear  magnified  by  this 
microfcope,  becaufe,  without  that,  it 
could  not  have  been  feen  diitinftly  at  fo 
fma  1  a  di fiance  from  the  eye,  but  muff 
have  been  fituated  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
it  ;  and  therefore,  Imce  objects  appear 
under  a  larger  angle,  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  naked  eye,  this  objeCt  appears  lar¬ 
ger,  or  is  magnified  by  means  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  in  proportion  as  it  is  feen  difi- 
tindtly  at  a  leis  diftance  with  it  than  with¬ 
out  it  ;  that  is,  nearly  as  the  focal  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  microfcope  is  to  that  at  which 
objects  are  feen  diftinCtly  with  the  naked 
eye. 

An  objeCt  will  alfo  appear  diftinCt, 
though  it  be  fituated  at  a  very  fmall  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  eye,  by  being  viewed 
through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  ; 
but  then  this  hole  muff  be  made  fo  very 
fmall,  that,  unlefs  the  obje£t  be  ftrong- 
ly  illuminated,  it  will  appear  very  ob- 
lcurely  through  it. 

The  form  of  a  compound  microfcope  is 
expi  elkd  in  fig.  3.  where  A  B  represents 
a  fmall  convex  lens,  whofe  focal  diffancc 
is  fuch,  that  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
C  maybe  collected  in  D  ;  and  E  F  is  a 
large  lens,  whofe  focus  of  parallel  rays 
coincides  with  the  point  D  ;  and  F  G  re- 
prefents  an  eye  fo  fituated,  tha;  rays  pro¬ 
ceeding  fr.m  an  object  at  K  L  may  enter 
the  pupil  of  it,  after  having  palled  through 
both  glalles.  Thefe  things  being  difpofed 
in  this  manner,  the  object  K  L  will  ap¬ 
pear  magnified,  and  alfo  diflinft. 

l  or.  firfl,  let  R  C  S  reprefent  a  pencil 
of  rays  flowing  from  '’the  point  C,  thefe 
will  meet  their  axis  again  in  the  point  D 
by  fuppofitioh,  and,  eroding  there,  will 
enter  the  lens  E  F  diverging  from  its  fo¬ 
cus  of  parallel  rays,  and  will  therefore 
enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  directions 
Y  %  par- 
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parallel  to  each  other,  and  concur  upon 
the  retina  at  Qj  the  objetf;  will  therefore 
appear  cl h find. 

Secondly  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from 
another  point  of  the  objed,  as  L,  will 
meet  their  axis  in  M,  and,  diverging  from 
thence,  will,  after  being  refraded  by  the 
lens  E  F,  h  come  parraliel  with  refped  to 
each  other  ;  but,  with  refped  to  the  for¬ 
mer, •  they  will  converge  ;  be ecu fie,  with 
regard  to  them,  they  diverged  before  they 
palled  through  the  lens  E  l1  from  1,  a 
point  farther  ditfant  than  its  focus  of  pa¬ 
rallel  rays.  They  will,  therefore,  ^con- 
fequcntly,  crofs  them  at  iome  cli fiance 
from  it,  fuppofe  at  H,  where  the  pupil  of 
arr  eye  being  placed  to  receive  them,  the 
point  L  will  be  repreiented  at  O.  Ann 
for  the  fa.pi e  reafon,  the  point  K  being 
reprefented  ar  P,  tire  objed  will  be  feeii 
Under  the  angle  P  H  O,  orE  Pi  F,  which 
is  much  larger  than  that  under  which  it 
would  have  appeared  to  the  naked  eye. 
Jt  may  be  remarked  here,  ^hat  when  we 
view  an  objed  through  an  inflr-u-ment  of 
rliis  kin  -1,  we  are  then  in  reality  look- 

'g  at  the  image  of  that  objed  through 
-a  f  ugle  micro) cope.  Thus  M  N  is  the 
image  of  that  objhd;  we  fee  through  the 
lens  or  hngle  microfcope  E  F  ;  l.o  that  the 
addition  of  the  Rials' A  B  is  only  that  we 
may  have  an  image  of  the  objed  to  look 
at,  larger  than  the  objed  itfclf. 

1  he  glafs  fituated  next  the  objed,  is 
called-  the^objcd-glafs,  and  that  placed 
next  the  eye,  the  eye-glafs. 

In  feme  microfcoprs  there  is  a  third 
glafs  placed  between  the  objed  g  afs  and 
the  image,  and  is  called  a  'middle  glafs. 
This  is  placed  there  only  to  bring  the  rays 
to  a  focus  the  fooncr,  in  order  t hat  the 
image  may  fall  nearer  the  objed  glafs 
than  it  otherwife would  do. 

The  proportion  of  magnifying  in  a  mi¬ 
crofcope  ot  >hist kind,  is  nearly  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  proportion  which  the 
tiifhtnee  of  the  image  from  the  objed  glafs 
bears  to. its  didance  from  the  eye  glafs, 
and  of  that  which  the  didance  of  the  ob¬ 
jed  from  the  eye,  bears  to  its  diliance 
from  the  objed  giais. 

C'aiadkptrk  Microscope,  is  that 
which  performs  its  effeds  by  reded  ion 
and  refrad -on  conjointly,  . for  it  is  con- 
ftr tided  with  a  fmall  fpecalum  fed 
(plate  XXXI U  ,  jfy.  4)  whole  focus  is  at/; 
and  it.  is  plain,  that  if  a  fmall  objed  a  b 
be  placed  a  little  further  from  the  fpec- 
lutn  than  the  focus  f.  there  will  be, form¬ 
ed  a  large  image  of  it  A  B  ;  which  image 
will  be  inverted,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
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objed,  as  the  di fiance  C  e  to  the  didance 
f  e,  as  when  an  objed  lens  was  ufed 

Part  of  this  image  is  viewed  by  the 
eye  glafs F  D,  which  mufc  be  a  menifdus ; 
because  the  image  being  formed  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  more  perfed,,  and  admit 
of  a  greater  charge  in  the  eye  glafs  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  menifeus  form  are  bed.  for 
this  purpofe,  becauib  the  errors  of  the 
rays,  and  consequently  the  coniufion 
caufed.  thereby,  in  the  refradton  made  at 
the  convex  furface,  are  in  a  great  mca- 
fure,  redified  by  the  contrary  refradion 
at  the  concave  fur  face. 

Another  fort  of  catoptric  or  re  fled  ion 
microfcope  is  confhuded  with  twofpecu- 
lunis  abed  and  A  B  C  D  (yfg.  5)  with 
a  central  hole  in  each.  The  larger  fpe- 
culurn  is  concave,  the  other  convex, 
and  both  of  equal  fphericity.  They  have 
their  focus  at  one  inch  didance,  and  pla¬ 
ced  one  inch  and.  a  half  from  each 
other,  fo  that  an  objed  O  P  Q.,  being 
placed  a  little  before  the  fnaaller  fpecu- 
lum,  might  be  nearer  the  larger  one  than 
its  center  E. 

The  foiar  or  camera  obfeura  MICROS¬ 
COPE  depends  on  the  fun-dune,-  and 
mud  be  made  ufe  of  in  a  darkened  cham¬ 
ber,  as  its  name  implies.  By  this  microf¬ 
cope  a  lords  may  be  magnified  to  tbs 
length  of  five  or  fix  feet,  or  even  a  great 
deal  more  ;  but  it  is  more  did  in  ft  when 
not  enlarged  to  above  half  that  iize. 

*  MIDAS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  king 
of  Phrygia,  who  having  treated  Bacchus 
with  great  magnificence^  that  god  offered 
to  orant  him  whatever  he  ihoukl  aik. 

o 

Midas  dc fired  that  every  thing  he  touched 
thou  id  be  changed  into  golcL  Bacchus 
confer) ted,  and  Midas'  every  where  found 
the  effects  of  his  touch  ;  fur  he  had  food 
reafon  to  repent  his  folly,  for  wanting  to 
eat  and  drink,  the  aliments  no  fooner 
entered  his  mouth  than  they  were  changed 
into  gold,  which  obliged  him  to  have 
recoiirfe  to  Bacchus,  to  beieech  him  to 
red.fre.him  to  his  former  date  ;  on  which 
the  god  ordered  him  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Paftolus,  which  from  thence  forward  had 
golden  land.  Some  time  after,  being 
chofen  judge  between  Pan  and  Apollo,  he 
gave  another  indanc.e  of  his  bad  tafte, 
in  preferring  Pan’s  mnfic  to  Apollo’s, 
on  which  that  god,  being  enraged,  gave 
him  afs  s  ears. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  by  Hertfordfhire  on  the'north  ; 
by  Ellex  on  the  cad,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  river  Lea;  by  Surry  on  the 
iouth,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  ri¬ 
ver 
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ver  Thames  ;  and  by  Buchinghamfhire  on 
the  weft,  being  twenty-four  miles  long, 
fourteen  broad,  and  about  ninety- five  in 
circumference.  It  is  one  of  the  leaf! 
counties  of  England,  but  is  the  riche  ft  j 
and  if  we  include  London  and  Wedmin- 
ftc,  pays  more  taxes  than  any  ten  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.  It  is  divided  into  fix 
hundreds,  and  two  liberties,  and  befides 
the  cities  of  London  and  Weltminfter, 
contains  five  market  towns,  viz,  Brent¬ 
ford,  Edgware,  Enfield,  Staines,  and 
Uxbridge  ;  with  many  fine  villages,  a- 
dorned  with  the  feats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  diotefe  of  London,  and  exclu- 
five  of  the  churches  in  the  capital,  has 
feventy- three  pantiles,  befides  many  cha¬ 
pels  of  eafe.  It  fends  eight  members  to 
parliament,  viz,  four  for  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  two  for  the  county,-  and  two  for 
WedminfLr.  The  air  is  pleafant  and 
Inaithful,  anil  life  foil  extremely  fertile, 
and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  otherwife, 
co rifi diring  the  plenty  of  manure  fur'n  idl¬ 
ed  by  London  :  it  clu<  3y  confifrs  of  paf- 
ture  and  garden  grounds,  for  the  fupply 
of  the  capital  ;  and  here  the  art  of  gar¬ 
dening  is  brought  to  greater  peafedtion 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Thames,  the  Coin, 
the  Lea  or  Lee,  and  the  New  River  ;  and 
there  arc  here  many  medicinal  fprings 

IVIID-HEaVEN,  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  that  culminates,  or  in  which  it 
cuts  the  meridian. 

MIDSHIP--  BE  AM,  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  that  which  is  fituated  in  the  middle 
of  the  ilfip,  which  forms  her  extreme 
breadth,  and  from  which  the  proportion 
of  the  malls  and  yards  are  taken., 

MIDSHIP-MAN,  in  the  royal  navy, 
a  young  officer,  who  walks  on  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  and  gangways  of  a  Ihip,  and 
forwards  the  commands  of  the  fuperjor 
officers.  They  are  generally  volunteers 
like  the  cadets  in  the  army,  and  ftrve  in 
expectation  of  a  commiffion.  They  mud, 
however,  fervefix  years  at  fea  before  they 
can  lie  qualified  to  receive  it. 

'*  MILAN,  a  large  city  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  the  Milanefe.  It  is  one  of  the 
fined  cities  in  Europe,  being  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  on 
which  account  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Milan  the  great.  It  is  almoft  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  being  furrounded  with  a  wall, 
to  which  there  are  ten  gates,  but  is  of 
roo  great  an  extent  to  admit  of  regular 
fortifications.  Its  chief  flrength  confids  in 
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the  citadel,  which  is  one  of  the  Wronged 
fortrelles  in  Italy.  This  city  (lands  in  a 
fruitful  and  pleafant  plain,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  two  navigable  canals,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  rivers 
Adda  and  Tefirt.  The  flieets  are  broad 
and  neat,  thefquares  fpacious  and  hand- 
forne,  and  the  houfes  lofty.  It  is  the  fee 
of  an  archbifhop,  who  is  always  a  cardi¬ 
nal  ;  contains'  two  hundred  and  thirty 
churches,  has  forty  convents  of  men.  and 
fifty  of  women,  with  other  fraternities, 
and  very  large  fuburbs.  The  cathedral  is 
a  vaft  (true lure,  about  five  hundred  feet 
in"  length,  and  three  hundred  i:n  breadth, 
built  of  white  marble.  It  (lands  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  .and  they  were  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  years  in  finithing 
it.  The  roof  is  iupportedfoy  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  white  marble  pillars,  (land¬ 
ing  in  four  rows.  It  was  to  have  had 
fourteen  thorn  and  (fatties  as  large  as  the 
life  :  but  there  are  feveral  thoufands  Hill 
wanting.  The  pavement  of  this  church 
is  more  curious  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome.  'Phare  are  two  fine  brazen  pul¬ 
pits,  each  of  which  runs  round  a  large 
pillar  like  a  gallery,  and  is  iupported  by 
huge  figures  of  the  lame  metal.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  buildings  and  cu- 
riofitics -worth  taking  notice  of,  partioA 
lar:y  the  great  hofpitfil,  which  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  (fracture,  capable  of  entertaining- 
four  thoufand  infirm  people,  it  having  a 
revert  need  feventy  thoufand  crowns  a  year. 
The  mod  confiderabie  trade  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  in  wine,  corn,  cheefe,  faufages, 
cutler  s  ware,  fiik  and  cotton  (luffs,  all 
forts  of  artificial  Mowers,  paper,  feathers, 
plate,  and  particularly  filver  and  gold 
lace,  and  gold  and  (il ver  brocades.  The 
nobility  make  a  very  great  figure  in  rich 
cloaths,  coaches,  and  a  numerous  reti¬ 
nue  of  fervants,  and  the  women  go  abroad 
and  enjoy  more  freedom  here  than  in 
mod  other  cities  in  Italy.  It  is’feated  on 
the  river  Diana,  and  feveral  fulfill  brooks, 
it  is  thirty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ca- 
fal,  feventy  north  of  Genoa,  and  two 
hundred  and  feventy  north-weft  of  Rome. 
Long.  9.  41  E.  Lat.  45.  31.  N. 

*  MILANESE,  or  the  dutchy  o 
Milan,  a  country  of  Italy,  bounded 
by  Swif&rlartd  and  the  country  of  the 
Grilbns  on  the  north  ;  by  the  territories 
of  Venice  and  the  duchies  of  Mantua  arid 
Parma  on  the  cad;  by  the  Appenine 
mountains  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Pied¬ 
mont  on  the  wed  ;  extending  about 
eighty-four  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in 
breadth.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Po, 
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the  T efr'n,  f he  Anna,  and  the  Seffia. 
The  lakes  are  thofc  of  Maggiore,  Luga¬ 
no,  and  Como.  1  he  firfl  is  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  and  has 
its  fbtrrcc  in  SwiJfFerland.  1'he  air  and 
climate  of  this  dutchv  are  very  agreeable, 
and  the  whole  country  is  almoft  one 
fruitful  plain,  producing  corn,  wine, 
flax,  and  all  forts  of  fruit,  and  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  great  variety  of  fine  towns, 
palaces,  and  convents  ;  infomuch  that 
there  is  hardly  a  finer  fipot  of  ground 
in  all  Europe.  The  Milunefe  had  for¬ 
merly  duk.es  of  their  own,  whole  family 
became  ext  in  ft  about  two  hundred  years 
ago;  fince  which  the  French. and  Spani¬ 
ards  have  had  bloody  wars,  on  account  of 
this  duchy  ;  but  the  emperors  of  l lie 
bouffc  of  A  oftria,  and  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  have  got  it  in  their  poffeffion. 

MILE,  Mi  He  Pajjus,  a  me  afore  of 
length  or  dlftance,  containing  eight  fur¬ 
longs,  8cc 

MILIARY,  in  general,  fomething 
refembhng  millet  feeds. 

MILIARY  FEVER,  See  Fever. 

MILITANT,  or  Church  Mini¬ 
’s  ant,  the  body  of  chriftians  while  here 
on  earth. 

MILITARY,  belonging  to  the  foldi- 
,ery  or  militia. 

MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE,  the 
fame  with  fortification  See  Fortification. 

M.fLI  i  ARY  ART,  the  icience  or  art 
of  making  and  fuftaitiing  war  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

MILITARY  COLUM,  among  the 
Romans.  See  Column. 

_  M  LL  \  T  A  R  Y  W  AYS,  Vine  Mi/it  am , 
the  large  Roman  loads'  which  Agrippa 
procured  to  be  made  through  the  empire 
In  Align  (ins’s  time,  for  the  marching  of 
troops  apd  conveying  of  carriages  Theie 
were,  pav^d  f tom  the  gates  of  Rome,  to 
the  iitmoft  limits  of  the  empire.  Set 
Feud . 

MILITIA,  in  general,  the  body  of 
foldkrs,  or  thofe  who  make  profdhon 
of  amis.  In  a  more  reftrained  ft  life,  mi- 
liiia.  denotes  the  trained  bands  of  a  town 
or  county,  who  arm  theml'elves  upon  a 
ifaorf  warning,  for  their  own  defence. 
ho  that,  in  this  (enic,  militia  is  oppofed 
to  regular  or  hated  troops.  For  the  cli- 
s-  Aku>  a'-d  command  of  rhe  militia,  the 
king  conifitutes  lord  lieutenants  of  each 
count  y. 

MILK,  Lac,  a  white  juice  which  na¬ 
ture  prepares  in  the  breads  of  women, 
and  the  udders  of  other  animals,  for  t),c 
i;oi.rifbmeiiC  of  their  \oun  .  It  is  dul- 
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ved  from  the  pure  chyle,  conveyed  bj 
the  arteries  to  the  breads,  and  without 
any  other  codTion  filtered  through  the 
glands  of  which  they  con (i  ft,  w  ithout  un¬ 
dergoing  any  confiderable  change. 

Milk  is  a  com  poll  tion  of  three  different 
parts,  butyrous,  cafeous,  and  ferous  ;  the 
butyrous  parts  are  the  cream  and  oH  that 
fvvim  a-top  ;  the  cafeous  are  the  groftcr 
parts,  and  thofe  that  coagula"e  are  made  in¬ 
to  cheefe;  the  ferous  are  properly  a  lymph, 
and  make  whey.  By  their  own  milk,  all  the 
known  lactiferous  animals  are  nour  idled, 
both  male  andiVmale;  and  from  this  alone 
every  fuch  animal  prepares  all  the  other 
parts,  both  the  folid  and  fluid,  by  means 
of  the  vital  actions.  It  L  alio  certain 
that  men  may  live  for  years  upon  milk 
alone,  and  perform  all  the  actions  of  life., 
and  have  all  the  folk!  and  fluid  parts  of 
their  bodies  perfectly  elaborated.  The 
human  milk  is  very  fvveet  and  thin  ;  the 
next  is  that  ofafTes,  then  that  of  mares, 
then  that  of  goats,  and  laftly  cf  cows  ; 
whence  it  is  preformed  in  this  order  to 
confumptive  perfons  of  weak  vifeera.  Dr. 
Cheyne  extols  a  milk  diet  in  his  writings, 
particularly  his  method  of  core  in  difeafes 
of  body  and  mind  Lis  efT’ays  on  the  gout, 
health,  and  long  life,  See.  The  Left  of 
all  other  milks  is  human  milk,  fince  it  is 
mo  ft  adapted  to  bur  natures ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  the 
milk  of  other  animals.  It  ought  to  be 
furnifhed  by  a  found  woman,  who  ufes 
dueexercife,  obferves  a  laudable  regimen, 
and  is  in  the  prime  of  her  age.  It  is  alfo 
heft  when  the  breads  are  drawn  four  or 
five  hours  after  eating  ;  for  then  the  chyle 
is  changed  into  concocted  milk,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  allume  the  nature  of  the  human 
fluids'. 

MI  LL,  a  machine  or  engine  for  grind¬ 
ing  com,  8c c.  of  which  there  are  feveral 
-kinds,  according  to  the  various  methods 
of  applying  the  moving  power  ,  as  water¬ 
mills,  wind-mills,  & c. 

In  water-mills  the  momentum  of  the 
water  is  the  moving  power,  and  the 
attrition  of  the  two  f tones  in  grinding,  is 
the  force  to  be  overcome.  Ol  thefe  there 
are  two  kinds,  viz.  thofe  where  the  force 
of  the  water  is  applied  above  tire  wheel, 
and  thofe  where  it  is  applied  below  the 
wheel,  the  former  being  called  over-Pnot, 
and  the  latter  under- (hot  mills  ;  and  to 
thefe  we  may  add  a  bread  mill,  where 
the  water  (trikes  again  ft  the  middle  of  the 
wheel. 

Few  p  oplc  are  ignorant,  that  corn  is 
ground  by  two  mill-  ft  ones  p;aced  one 
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above  the  other,  without  touching.  The 
Id>wer  or  nether  mil-done  is  immoveable, 
but  the  upper  one  turns  upon  a  fpindle. 
The  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  two  (hones, 
which  adt  to  grind  the  corn,  are  not  plain 
or  fiat;  but  the  upper  one  is  hollow,  and 
theund.  r  one  fwells  up  ;  each  of  them 
being  of  a  conic  figure,  whofeaxis  indeed 
is  very  Ihort  in  proportion  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  its  bafe  ;  for  the  upper  one  being  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  is  hoilowed  but  about 
one  inch  at  its  center  ;  and  the  lower  one 
rites  but  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 
Thefe  two  mill-flones  come  nearer  and 
near,  r  towards  their  circumference, 
whereby  the  corn  that  falls  from  the  hop¬ 
per  has  room  to  infinuate  between 
them  as  far  as  two  thirds  of  the  radius, 
which  is  the  place  where  it  begins  to  Ise 
ground,  and  where  it  makes  the  great  eft 
refinance  that  it  is  capable  of  ;  the  fipace 
between  the  (tones  being  in  that  place 
but  about  two  thir  ls  or  th ree  fourths  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  grain  of  corn.  Hut  as 
the  millers  have  the  liberty  of  railing  or 
finking  the  upper  (tone  a  little,  they  can 
proportion  its  di fiance  from  the  lower 
one,  according  as  they  would  have  the 
flour  finer  or  coarfer.  The  circular  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  mill-done  brings  the 
corn  out  of  the  hopper  by  jerks,  and 
caures  it  to  recede  from  the  center  towards 
the  circumference,  where  being  quire  re¬ 
duced  to  flour,  it  is  thrown  out  of  the 
mill,  bythecentri  ugal  force  of  the  (tone, 
through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe.  As 
the  water  a£ts  upon  an  over  (hot  mill 
both  by  impulfe  and  weight,  fo  does  it 
likewise  upon  a  bread-mill,  or  that  where 
the  water  comes  upon  the  breaft,  or  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  wheel.  And  here,  though 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  not  fo  great  as 
in  the  overfiiot- mill,  being  contained  in 
the .  buckets  of  the  lower  quarter  only, 
yet  the  impulfe  of  the  water  is  much  great¬ 
er,  the  height  of  the  water  being  increaf.  d 
nearly  the  femi-diameter  of  the  great 
wheel,  all  other  things  being  equal.  If 
the  height  of  the  water  remain  the  fame, 
the  aperture  of  the  penfiock  mud  be  en¬ 
larged  to  nearly  twice  the  area,  that  the 
force  may  be  the  fame  ;  fo  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effect,  twice  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  is  necefiary  for  a  bread-mill  as  for  an 
over-(hot  one,  every  thing  elfe  being  the 
fame. 

As  to  the  under- (hot  mill,  it  :s  evident 
there  can  be  only  the  impulfe  from  the 
water  ;  and  therefore,  the  height  of  (he 
v\ater  remaining  the  tame,  there  mufi  be 
a  larger  aperture  of  the  penfiock  for  the 
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!<li feharge  of  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
in  the  feme  time,  in  order  to  produce  the 
fame  e(fe<ft  as  in  the  over  (hot  or  bread- 
mill  :  whence  a  greater  expence  of  water 
will  be  made  here  than  in  any  other  mill, 
and  can  only  be  fuppiied  for  a  condancy 
by  a  river  ;  and  where  this  can  be  had, 
the  under-fhot  is  the  eafied,  cheapeft, 
and  mod  Ample  drudture  a  mill  is  capable 
of.  The  diameter  of  common  mi  11 -(tones, 
according  to  Dr.  Defiaguliers,  is  from  five 
tofeven  feet,  and  their  thicknefs  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches  ;  they  lad 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ;  and  when  they 
have  been  long  ufed,  fo  that  their  thick- 
nefs  is  confiderably  diminilhed,  they  are 
cut  anew. 

MILL  is  alio  ufed  for  any  machine, 
which  being  moved  by  fome  external 
force,  makes  a  drong  imprefilon  on  things 
applied  thereto  :  fuch  are  fulling-mills, 
paper-mills,  mills  ufed  in  coining,  gun¬ 
powder-mills,  oil-mills,  damping-mills, 
lu gar-mills,  &c. 

MILL-DEW,  Rukigo.  See  Rubigo* 

MILL-POOL,  a  dock  or  pond  of 
water,  by  the  force  of  which  the  motion 
of  a  water-mill  is  eftefted. 

The  dam  of  a  mill-pool  Is.ralfed  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  nfh-ponds. 

MILLEFOLIUM,  yarrow,  in  botany, 
a  perennial  plant  which  grows  plentifully 
by  the  (ides  of  fields  and  on  family  com¬ 
mons,  and  is  found  in  flower  greated  part 
of  the  iummer.  The  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  milfoil  are  greatly  recommended  by 
fome  of  the  German  phyficians,  as  mild 
corroborants,  traumatica,  and  antifpafmo- 
dies,  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhages,  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  and  other  didempers.  They 
promife  by  their  feniible  qualities,  to  be 
of  no  inconfiderable  activity.  They  have 
an  agreeable,  though  weak,  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  bittcrilh,  rough,  fbniewhsc 
pungent  tafte.  1  he  leaves  are  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  bavins  the 
greated  bitternefs  and  aufterity  ;  the 
flowers  have  the  droneefr  and  mod  fu';- 
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tile  fmell,  and  promife  to  he  of  mod  ef¬ 
ficacy,  if  the  plant  has  really  any  inch 
efficacy  as  an  anodyne  or  antifpafjnodic. 
Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that  the  young  roots 
have  a  glowing  warm  tade,  approaching 
to  that  of  contrayerva,  and  thinks  they 
might  in  fome  meafure  fupply  its  place  ; 
but  adds,  that  they  lofe  much  of  their 
virtue  in  being  drii  d,  from  v.  hentpe  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  their  active  matter  is  of 
another  kind. 

ivl  1 LL  h N  A  RIANT,  cr  C  k  i  l  r  A  s T s, 
a  ntup  e  given  to  thole,  who,  in  the  pri- 
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juitive  ages,  believed  that  the  faints  will 
one  day  reign  on  earth  with  Chrift  a 
thoufand  years.  The  former  appellation 
is  of  Latin  original,  the  latter  of  Greek, 
and  both  of  the  fame  import.  The  Mil- 
jertarians  held,  that  after  the  coming  of 
Aritichrift,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  allna-. 
tions,  which  fhall  follow,  there  fhall  he 
a  hr  ft  reftirreftion  of  the  juft  alone  :  that 
all  who  fhall  he  found  upon  earth,  both 
good  and  bad,  fhall  continue  alive  ;  the 
good,  to  obey  the  juft,  who  are  arifen, 
as  their  princes;  the  bad,  to  be  conquer¬ 
ed  by  the  juft,  and  be  fubjedt  to  them  : 
that  jefus  Chrift  will  then  defcejjd  from 
Heaven  in  his  glory  ;  that  the  city  of  Je- 
rufalem  will  be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  embel¬ 
lished,  audits  gates  ftand  open  night  and 
day.  They  applied  to  this  new  Jerufalem, 
what  is  faid  in  the  Apocalypfe,  c'n.  x-xi. 
and  to  the  temple  all  that  is  written  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  xxxvi.  Here,  they  pretended,  jelus 
Chrift  will  fix  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and 
reign  a  thoufand  years  with  the  faints,  pa¬ 
triarchs.  and  prophets,  who  will  enjoy  per¬ 
fect  and  uninterrupted  .felicity.  This  reign 
of  our  Saviour  on  earth  is  ufuaily  ftyled  the 
millennium,  or  reign  of  a  thoufand  years. 

MILLEPEDES,  thp  common  wood- 
^oufe,  an  oblong  infeft,  with  fourteen 
feet,  notched  along  the  tides,  rolling  it- 
f  If  un  into  a  round  ball  on  beinc  touched  :  . 
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found  in  cellars,  and  under  ftones  and  logs 
of  wood  in  caul  moift  places  rar.ely  met 
with  in  the  warmer  climates.  Thole,  which 
have  a  white  ft  Iver-like  hue,  are  accounted 
the  bell ;  and  the  black  the  war  ft.  Mil¬ 
lepedes,  have  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  fame  what  brack  if h,  fweetifh,  un- 
pleafant  tafte.  1  hey  are  celebrated  as 
refolvents,  aperients,  and  diuretics;  in 
jaundices,  a  ft  h  mas,  fcrophif  ous  and  other 
dft  orders ;  but  that  their  virtues  are  fo 
great  as  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be, 
may  he  jiyftly  queftioned,  at  leaft  when 
given  in  the  cuftomary  dofes.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  have  been  taken  every  .day  for.  foms 
time  together  without  producing  any  re- 
nrnikabie  e  fie  ft  :  in  large  dotes,  indeed, 
it?  is  probable  that  their  activity  .may  he 
confidfcrahle ;  as  they  are  faid  to  have 
Sometimes  produced  an  univerfa!  heat 
and  third:  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  pubes,  and  form: times  a  fcaUling  qf 
urine,  Thefi'.  infects. may  be  comtnodi- 
cTly T’ a!  lo’^ed  entire,  as  they  fpontane- 
cufly  contract  themftlves,  on  being  touch¬ 
ed,  into  the  form  of  a  phi.  In  the  fhops 
they  are  commonly  reduced  into  powder. 
The  College  of  ikdinburoh  directs  two 
cuaces  ox  live  millepedes  to  be  flight l v 
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bruifecl,  and  digeftcd  for  a  night  in  a  pint 
of  Rhenifh  wjne,  after  which  the  liquor 
is  to  he  prefted  through  a  ftrainer. 

MILLET,  Milium,  the  feed  of  a 
plant  which  is  refrigerating  and  drying  ; 
it  is  of  bad  juice,  Hifficu It  of  digeftion, 
hinds  the  hefty,  and  generates  flatulences; 
it  is,  however,  wcdl  known  to  be  a  very 
grateful  food  to  many  nations  at  prefent. 
In  former  times  it  f'erved  to  make  bread, 
under  a  dearth  of  better  corn,  as  we  are 
affured  by  Diofeorides,  Pliny,  Galen,  and 
.others  of  the  ancients.  Among  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  fays  C.  Bauhine,  loaves  made  of 
millet,  which  are  yellow,  are  eaten  hot 
by  many,  not  out  of  neceffity,  but  for 
their  fweetnefs ;  hut,  when  this  bread 
is  grown  hard,  it  is  quite  black.  Of  the 
flour  o,f  millet  and  milk  the  Itai  ans  make 
fine  cakes,  which  mull  be  eaten  as  foon 
as  dreficd,  orelfe  they  become  glutinous, 
and  ungrateful  to  the  tafte.  In  former 
times  they  made  a  fori:  of  white  puddings 
of  millet,  as  Pliny  tells  us..  And  among 
.the  Coflaeks  and  Tartars,  their  principal 
food  is  millet,  the  crude  meal  of  which 
they  mix  with  the  milk  of  mares,  or  with 
blood  drawn  from  the  crural  vein  of  .their 
horfes.  A  pudding,  prepared  of  millet, 
boiled  in  milk,  with  an  addition  of.buttqr, 
and  fugar  fprinkled  over  it,  is  .much  , in 
requeft  among  the  Germans  at  prefent  ; 
and  thefe  puddings  have  been  long  ago 
introduced  jnto  England,  and  are  flill  in 
fafilion.  The  flower  of  millet  was  for¬ 
merly  tried  in  fomentations  for. the  .gripes, 
and  for  pains  of  the  head  and  nerves  ;  it 
was' applied  externally  in  bags,  becaufe 
the  ufe  of.  it  in  cataplafms  was  difficult, 
on  account  of  its  friability.  If  the  mem- 
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brane  of  the  brain  happens  to  be  wounded, 
it  is  -excellently  .conykuinated,  fays  Ar- 
chigen.es,  by  infufing  thereon  the  juice, of 
calaminth,  ain't  fprmkdn g  it  with  die 
dry  flour  of  millet.  A  decocftion.of  mil  let, 
with  tigs  and  rafirvs,  is  called  by  Htcfnins 
a  noble  fudorific  and  .diuretic.  Or,  take 
of  decoction  of  millet,  boiled  till  it  burfts, 
four  ounces  ;  white  wine,  two  ounces. 
Let  the  patient  take  it  hot.  .Chfjneau* 
Lou.  thfi.  .*  A 

Millet  is  diuretic  and  aftringent ;  the 
feeds  are  of  extraordinary  lervice  in  di.fi- 
e'afirs  of  the  lungs,  and  .ex ulcerations ,o£ 
the  kidneys  ;  m ade.in  to, a catap iafrn ,  they 
arc  anodyne  and  rciolveut.  Hi!}.  Plant, 
adfeript.  Poerh. 

Indian  MILLET.  -  It  ddigjws  in  a.  fat 
and  humid  foil  ;  for  which  reafon  dome 
finv  it  in  their  fields  to  correct  tfteir 
luxuriance  :  it  was  brought  from  India 
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Into  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  warm  coun¬ 
tries  :  they  fow  it  in  fummer,  and  reap 
it  in  autumn. 

The  feed  is  like  panic  both  in  t^le  and 
temperament.  t  he  pooreft  fort  of  people 
in  Italy,  and  the  peafants  in  the  Paduan, 
grind  the  feed,  and  make  it  into  loaves 
which  are  friable,  and  afford  but  little 
nutriment,  being  black,  difficult  of  di- 
geftion,  and  binding.  In  Tufcany  they 
low  it  more  for  the  fake  of  feeding  their 
poultry,  than  to  ferve  as  aliment  for  men. 
They,  alfo,  give  it  to  their  cows,  horfes 
and  l'wine.  Of  the  pith  of  the  ftalks  is 
prepared  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
Itrumse  ;  the  preparation  of  which  fee  in 
the  Banhines  and  Matthiolus  ;  which  laft 
author  commends,  alio,  the  flowers,  for 
Uterine  fluxes  ahd  the  dyfentery.  Rail 
Htji.  Plant. 

MILLING,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  the  lame  with  fulling. 

M ILLING  of  Silk,  an  operation  other- 
wife  called  throwing.  See  Throwing. 

MILLION,  in  arithmetic,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ten  hundred  thoufand,  or  a  thoti- 
fand  times  a  thoufand 

MILT,  in  anatomy,  a  namefometimes 
given  to  the  fpleen. 

MILT,  or  MELT,  a  denomination  by 
which  lome  call  the  rocs  of  fifhes, 

*  MILTON  ( Jo  H  N )  a  celebrated  poet, 
Was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
that  name  at  Milton,  near  Abingdon,  in 
Oxfordfhire,  and  was  thefonof  Mr.  John 
Milton,  ferivener,  in  London,  where  he 
was  born  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 
He  was  educated  under  a  domeftic  tutor, 
and  likewife  fent  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool, 
where  he  difcovered  fuch  an  infatiable  thirft 
after  learning,  that  from  his  twelfth  year 
he  accuitomed  himfelf  to  ftudy  till  mid¬ 
night,  notwithftanding  the  weaknefs  of 
his  eyes,  and  his  being  fubjeft  to  frequent 
pains  in  the  head.  He  was  lent  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
fame  year  paraphrafed  fome  of  the  Pfalms. 
At  lcventeen,  he  compofedfeveral  poems, 
in  Englilh  and  Latin.  After  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1631, 
be  returned  to  his  father,  and  two  years 
after  wnote  his  Comus,  a  mafk,  and  in 
1637  his  Lycidas.  His  mother  dying, 
he  obtained  permiffion  from  his  father 
to  travel.  At  Paris  he  converfed  with 
Grotius;  and  going  into  Italy,  •  con- 
traded  a  friendlhip  with  the  greatefl  wits 
and  the  moll  iliuftrious  of  the  learned, 
and  became  fo  great  a  mailer  of  the 
Italian  tongue,  that  he  compofed  very 
fine  Italian  verfes.  He  defigned  to  have 
Vo  L.  III. 
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paffed  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  beirig 
informed  of  the  melancholy  news  of  3 
civil  war  being  broke  out  in  England,  he 
returned  about  the  time.  In  1641  he 
publilhed  Five  traOs  relating  to  Church 
Government,  and  two  years  after  married 
Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Oxfordlhire,  who  about  a  month 
after,  vifiting  her  father  in  the  country, 
refufed  ever  to  return  to  her  hufband. 
After  having  publilhed  feveral  pieces  in 
favour  of- divorce,  he  prepared  for  a  fe-1 
cond  marriage,  which  his  wife  being  in¬ 
formed  of,  found  means  to  fee  him  again, 
and  fo  earnellly  fupplicated  him  to  for¬ 
give  her,  that  he  fullered  himfelf  to  be 
foftenedand  took  her  home,  and  he  had 
afterwards  feveral  children  by  her  ;  but 
Ihe  at  lafl  died  in  child-bed,  as  did  his 
fecond  wife,  after  whofe  death  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  third,  In  1644  Mr.  Milton  pub¬ 
lilhed  his  Treatife  on  Education,  and  his 
Areopagitica,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  and  the  following  year  his 
Juvenile  Poems.  He  continued  his  ftudies 
till  after  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
then  publilhed  his  '1  enure  of  Icings  and 
Magiftrates.  He  now  became  fecretary 
to  the  council  of  Hate.  The  Icon  Bafilike 
appearing  foon  after  the  death  of  king 
Charles  I.  to  whom  it  was  attributed, 
Milton,  at  Cromwell’s  defire,  anfwered 
it,  in  a  work  entitled  Iconoc'aHn.  At 
length  Salmafius  undertaking  the  defence 
of  Charles  I.  compofed  his  Defenfio  Regia , 
againlt  the  parliament  of  England.,  on 
which  Milton  was  chofen  to  answer  him. 
He  engaged  in  that  work,  though  he  had 
almolf  loft  an  eye,  and  though  the  pby- 
ficians  foretold,  that  he  would  certainly 
lofe  the  other,,  if  he  continued.  His 
anfwer  appeared  in  1651,  under  the  title. 
Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defenfio,  which  made 
much  noife,  and  was  burnt  both  at  Paris 
and  at  Touloufe,  by  the  hands  of  the  hang¬ 
man  ;  but  though  Milton  became  blind, 
as  had  been  foretold  by  his  phyficians, 
this  did  not  prevent  his  publifhlng  in 
1654,  his  bo6k  entitled,  Defnfio  Secunday 
and  the  following  year  hs  :  eferfo  pro  J'e. 
In  1*559  he  publilhed  a  Treatife  on  the 
Civil  power  in  Ecclefiaftical  Caufes,  and 
other  works.  At  the  Reiteration  he  kept 
himfelf  concealed  till  after  the  aft  of  obli¬ 
vion  was  palled,  and  foon  after,  is  faid, 
to  have  been  offered  the  place. of  Latin 
fecretary  to  the  king,  which  he  refufed,; 
In  1667  he  publilhed  his  Paradife  Loft, 
In  1670  he  publilhed  his  Hiftory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  1671  his  Paradife  Regained. 
H«  publiftied  feveral  ether  works,  and 
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died  at  Bunhill,  on  the  i  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1674,  leaving  feyeral  daughters. 

A  monument  was  feme  years  ago  ereef- 
edto  his  memory,  in  WeBminfter  Abbey, 
at  the  expence  of  William  Benfon,  efq; 
auditor  of  the  imprefi. 

MtLVUS,  the  kite,  in  ornithology,  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  with  a  forked  tail,  a 
yellow  cera,  a  brown  body,  and  a  whitifli 
head.  It  is  a  very  common  bird  with  us, 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  tame  pigeon. 

'.MIND,  Mens,  ret;,  a  thinking  intelli¬ 
gent  being*  otherwiie  called  fpirit,  in 
oppofmon  to  matter  or  body.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  taught  in  the  fen  nces  of  login  and 
ethics.  See  Logic  and  Lehr  s. 

When  the  mind,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  turns 
its  view  inwards  upon  itfelf,  thinking  is 
the  fir  ft  idea  that  occurs ;  wherein  it  ob- 
ferves  a  great  variety  of  modifications, 
whence  it  frames  to  itfelf  .diftinff  id$as. 
See  Idea. 

Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
im predion  on  the  body  by  an  external 
objeff,  is  called  fsnfation  ;  when  an  idea 
recurs,  without  the  prefence  of  the  objeeft, 
it  is  called  remembrance  ;  when  fought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  brought  again  into 
view,  it  is  recollected;  when  the  ideas 
are  taken  notice  of  and  as  it  were'  re¬ 
gistered  in  the  memory,  it  is  •attention  ; 
when  the  mind  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea, 
and  conhders  it  on  ail  fides,  it  is  called 
fiudy.  See  Scvjation ,  Remembrance,  &c. 

MINDEN,  Battle  of.  By  an  un¬ 
fortunate  Broke  at  Bergen,  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  for  the  year  1750, 
was  fruftrated.  In  confequen.ce  of  which, 
duke  Ferdinand  retreated,  and  the  duke 
de  Broglie,  fines  created  a  marechai  of 
France,  joined  his  victorious  troops  to 
the  grand  army,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Contades.  The  French  army  after  this 
junction,  amounted  to  at  lead  ft  xty- eight 
•thoufahd  men,  fome  Gazettes  faid  feven- 
ty-five-thoufand.  The  allies  were  not  in¬ 
ferior;  but  were  foon  after  considerably 
weakened  by  making  detachments  for 
.garrtfons.  Contades  purfued,  and  as  he 
-'thought,  with  great  caution  ;  he- was  for¬ 
tunate  in  taking  Bach.  fteps,  as  did  not 
expofe  him  to  the  enemy,  but  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  the  effect  of  chance  than  judgment, 
•for  oftentimes  he  was  obliged  to  encamp 
•in  dxctfe  places,  where  he  was  happily  fe,- 
*  cure,  when  die  intended  to  have  gone  fur- 
,ther.  Tuts  good  luck  continued  with 
..him  all  June  and  moil  part  of  July.  On 
■  ihs  thirty- ftrlf 'of  this  month,  1759,  the 
Xwp,  armies  encamped  about  the  alliance 
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of  feven  miles  from  each  other.  The 
allies  extended  from  Todnhaufen,  almoll 
to  Hille,  making  a  line  of  little  lefs  than 
nine  miles,  while  the  French  were  more 
compact,  they  did  not  take  up  the  fpace 
of  above  three  miles.  They  were  a  little 
higher  than  Minden,  having  that  city 
and  Torftinoor  in  their  -front.  About 
evening  they  Brack  their  tents,  apd  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  moor  or  marfh,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  proceeded  to  Minden 
heath.  Marechai  Contades  drew  up  his 
army  in  a  very  imprudent  manner,  if  we 
may  credit  the  report  of  his  own  officers, 
or  the  dillike  they  exprelled  of  it.  Fie 
played  bis  infantry  on  the  wings,  and  his. 
cavalry  in  the  center.  Fie  expefted  to 
find  the  allies  in  that  difpofition  ;  but 
furely  no  general  would  place  his  infantry 
on  the  wings,  where  there  was  a  probabi¬ 
lity  of  being  flanked,  and  as  the  French 
army  was  by  much  the  fuperior,  it  could 
confirquently  form  a  larger  front ;  there¬ 
fore  Contades  feems  Brangely  erroneous 
in  his  judgment,  to  think  that  duke 
Ferdinand  Ihoukl  draw  up  in  fuch  a  dif- 
advantageous  manner  on  a  plain.  He 
al.fo  entertained  a  notion,  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  duke’s  army,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-general  Wangenhcim, 
which  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  We- 
fer,  was  extremely  weak,  that  it  conftfled 
rather  of  a  detachment  than  a  wing  of 
the  army,  becaufe  it  was  feparated,  and 
that  his  main  force  wa%  at  Hille.  Certain 
it  is,  his  main  force  was  near  Hille,  and 
Wangenbeim's  corps  was  encamped  at 
fome  diftance  from  it ;  but  Bill  there  was 
a  communication  between  them.  On  the 
thirtieth  aud  thirty-ftrB  days  of  Julv, 
marechai  Contades,  having  called  in  all 
his  detachments,  by  it  alarmed  the  com¬ 
mander  of  tne  allied  army,  who  guefted 
at  the  marechal's  deftgn,  and  therefore 
on  the  thirty-ftrB,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  ordered  the  army  to  hold 
thehifelves  in  readinefs  to  march  at  one 
in  the  morning,  and  gave  all  Iris  ad- 
vanced  pofts  a  Brief  charge  to  be  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  to  prevent  a  furprize. 
As  foon  as  the  French  army  entered  the 
heath  of  Minden,  marechai  Contades 
detached  the  .duke  de  Broglio,  to  attack 
Wangcnheim’s  corps.  But  before  this 
could  he  executed,  two  deferters  came  to 
the  tent  of  prince  Ferdinand,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  the  deftgn  of  the 
enemy.  They  had,  indeed.  left  their 
regiments  four  hours  before,  but  Bill  they 
came  time  enough  to  confirm  thofe  fufi- 

picions, 
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picions,  which  reafon  and  experience  had 
ihggefted.  The  prince  lent  advice  of  it 
to  Wangenheim’  at  three  o'clock,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  fent  all  the  aid-de-camps 
about  him,  to  every  part  of  the  army, 
with  orders  to  move  without  the  lead;  de¬ 
lay.  Broglio’s  corps  appeared  before 
Todnhaufen  between  three  and  four 
o’clock,  but  did  not  fire  till  the  cannon 
of  the  left  wing  fhoukl  play  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hille,  which  was  not  till  four, 
then  he  attacked  the  advanced  guard,  but 
how  great  was  his  furprize,  when,  in- 
Head  of  finding  Wangenh;im’s  troops 
a  deep  in  their  tents,  as  he 'expeftcd,  they 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
had  even  an  intrenched  pod:  at  Todnhau¬ 
fen  ;  he. however  began  the  attack,  by  a 
difcharge  of  cannon,  which  was  at  fir  ft 
but  faintly,  returned,  but  after  fome  more 
falutes  of  this  fort,  they  quickly  gained 
the  afcendant,  and  Broglio  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  retreat  a  little.  At  four  o’clock 
the  village  of  Hille  was  cannonaded  from 
a  battery,  which  the  enemy  had  eredled 
at  Eikhorft.  The  Englifh  officers  were 
alarmed  at  this,  for  they  had  never  been 
made  acquainted'  that  the  enemy  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  battle,  though  the  reft  of  the 
army  had.  The  marquis  of  Granby, 
as  loon  as  he  heard  the  firing,  immedi 
ately  ordered  his  horfe,  and  fent  to  lord 
George  Sackville’s  quarters,  to  know  if 
there  was  any  orders,  and  what  the  firing 
was  ;  every  thing  was  quiet  there,  and 
the  meftcnger  returned  without  having 
been  able  to  learn  anv  thing.  The  mar- 
qnis  then  repaired  to  the  duke’s  quarters, 
and  prefently  found  that  here  it  was  the 
enemy  had  been  firing.  About  this  time 
the  army  was  put  in  motion,  except  that 
part  of  if  under  the  command  of  general 
Wangenheim,  which  kept  irs  old  pofition 
at  Todnhaufen.  By  fome  miftake  in  the 
hurry  of  making  ready,  the  artillery 
never  received  orders  to  advance  till  very 
late  ;  the  commanding  officer  enquired 
after  them,  and  received  them  from  lord 
George  Sackville  between  fix  and  feven 
o’clock.  As  foon  as  the  armv  had  march¬ 
ed  through  the  great  wood,  and  being  got 
on  Minden  heath,  the  infantry  were 
formed  in  fight  of  the  enemy;  a  body  of 
German  cavalry  was  on  their  left,  which 
preferved  the  communication  with  'Wan¬ 
genheim,  and  that  was  all  the  fervice 
they  were  of,  for  they  were  never  in  the 
aftion  ;  another  body  of  cavalry,  com¬ 
manded  by  lord  George  Sackville,  was  on 
their  right,  but  the  wood  which  ran  ob¬ 
liquely  and  between  them,  hindered  them 
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from  feeing  each  other.  What  followed*- 
muft  aftonifh  every  military  and  commom 
capacity  :  Six  regiments  of  Britifh  infan¬ 
try,  affifted  by  two  of  Hanoverian  guards, 
were  detached  from  the  right  of  the  line 
of  infantry,  to  charge  the  enemy’s  cen¬ 
ter,  which,  confided  of  fixty  fquadrons  of 
cavalry;  they  obeyed  this  order,  and  to. 
their  eternal  honour,  by  half  an  hour  paft 
eight,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
without  any  other  affiftance,  than  from 
the  artillery  of  their  own  country.  In 
vain  did  the  French  cavalrv  attempt  to 
rally  ;  they  could  not  look  thisdittle  corps 

of  infantry  in  the  face. - - - In  vain  was 

it  taken  in. front  and  flank  by  their  artil¬ 
lery,  its' refolution  was  not  to  be  daunted  ; 
the  ground  whvere  they  marched,  was 
ftrewed  with  daughter  and  blood,  and 
carnage  now  paved  the  path  to  glory. 
Juft  before  this  brave  body  of  infantry 
advanced  to  attack,  duke  Ferdinand  fent 
captain  Winfchingrode,  his  Heffian  aid- 
de-camp,  with  an  order  to  lord  George 
Sackville,  to  march  with  the  right  wing 
of  cavalry,  and  form  a  line  behind  the 
infantry,  which  he  -might  do  by  marching 
t n rou o h  the  wood,  which  hindered  him 
from  feeing  the  infantry  ;  lord  George 
did  not  underhand  how  this  march  was 
to  be  made,  and  made  fome  hefitation 
concerning  the  order,  which,  as  the  aid- 
de-camp  thought  he  delivered  in  a  very 
clear  manner,  and  fully  perfuaded  that 
lord  George  underftood  it,  he  immediately 
left -him  ;  but  as  lo'-d  George  obferves, 
“  It  is  very  natural  for  a  perfon  to  fup- 
“  pofe,  that  what  he  means  to  exprefs, 
“  he  has  exprefled  plainly,  though  the 
“  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks,  finds  great 
“  difficulty  in  underftanding  it.”  No 
fooner  was  Winfchingrode  gone,  than 
colonel  Ligonier  came  to  lord  George 
Sackville,  with  an  order  from  the  duke, 
for  his  lordfhip  to  march  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  profit  of  the 
diforder  which  appeared  in  the  enemy’s 
cavalry;  upon  which  his  lordfhip  began, 
to  advance  when  colonel  Fitzroy  arrived 
with  another  order  from  the  duke,  for 
him  to  advance  with  the  Britifh  cavalry 
only.  Lord  George  told  them  their  or¬ 
ders  difagreed,  “  In  numbers,  my  lord, 
“  faid  Fitzroy,  but  their  deftination  is 
“  the  fame,  to  tbs  left."  .Neither  of  thefe 
gentlemen  could  tell  which  came  laft,  as 
they  both  fat  out  at'different  times,  and 
both  were  pofitive  in  their  injunctions. 
Lord  George  thereupon  went  to  the  duke 
himfelf,  and  having  received  the  order 
from  his  own  mouth,  proceeded  to  obey 

Zi  it » 
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it.  But  now  it  was  too  late  to  do  any 
fervice,  the  little  body  of  infantry  had 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat,  but  they 
did  it  in  extreme  good  order,  by  the  ipe- 
eial  care  and  vigilance  of  the  duke  de 
Broglio,  who  having  made  no  impreftion 
on  Wangenheim,  drew  off  to  fuccour  the 
center;  and  here  it  is  amazing,  that  the 
French  cavalry  did  not  double  up,  and 
inclofe  thofe  few  combatants,  for  they 
were  at  a  didance  from  all  their  friends. 
There  is  evidently  great  room  to  charge 

all  the  c— - -s  with  mifcondmft,  lord 

G.  S.  for  not  immediately  obeying  the 
order,  brought  by  captain  Win'chingrode, 
duke  F.  for  never  putting  the  allied  army 
in  a  line,  and  buffering  the  eight  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  to  be  unfuftained  and 
uncovered  in  their  flanks,  though  the 
reft  of  the  infantry  was  hehind  them, 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  nearer 
to  them  than  the  cavalry  on  their  right. 
It  may  be  thought  temerity  in  us  to  lay, 
that  fince  the  commander  on  the  right 
did  not  obev,  it  was  bur.  reafonable  to 
afhft  them  with  dome  commander  that 
would.  The  marechal  de  Contades  was 
inexcusable  for  his  difpofit}ons,  which 
have  often  lod  his  country  great  advan¬ 
tages,  and  by  which  he  loft  his  command, 
and  Broglio,  after  he  joined  the  center, 
for  not  furrounding  the  detached  body  of 
infantry,  which  would  have  given  them 
the  victory.  The  French  not  having  hgen 
juoleded  by  the  cavalpy  of  either  wing, 
in  their  retreat,  had  an  opportunity  of 
regaining  their  former  advantageous  camp. 
They  had  indeed  loft  the  honour  of  the 
day,  and  milled  the  ftroke  which  they 
had  meditated,  T  hey  had  likewife  loft  a 
great  number  of  men  :  but  all  their 
Ioffes  and  difgraces  might  be  repaired, 
and  there  fceimd  nothing  decifive  in  the 
day  of  Minden  It  had  certainly  hap¬ 
pened  as  jt  then  appeared,  if  the  duke, 
who  forefeeipg  this,  had  not  formed  the 
plan  and  detached  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunfwick,  at  five  in  the  morning  of 
that  day.  This  young  hero  attacked  a 
targe  body  of  the  French  under  the  duke 
de  Brifac ;  this  body,  though  polled  in  a 
moft  advantageous  manner,  he  intirely 
defeated,  and  obliged  them  to  take  refuge 
in  Minden.  The  news  of  this  blow  came 
with  an  ill  pnrgp  to  M.  de  Contades,  in 
the  inffant  when  the  Englilh  infantry  be¬ 
gan  to  engage  his  center.  The  enemy  them- 
lelves  could  not  help  admiring  the  dexte¬ 
rity  of  the  Broke  under  which  they  funk  : 
and  full  of  aflonifhment  at  a  conduct  at 
pnee  ip  daring  and  judicious,  paid  the  juft 
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applaufe  to  a  general  who  could  detach 
with  fecurity  fo  large  a  body  from  his  ar¬ 
my,  when  he  was  going  to  attack  an 
enemy  already  much  fuperior  to  him  in 
numbers.  This  happy  ftroke  de¬ 
cided  the  affair ;  all  the  paffes  through 
which  the  French  could  draw  fuccour  or 
provision,  were  feized.  They  relinquifhed 
their  ftrong  port  ;  they  fled  through  M in- 
den,  and  palling  the  Wefer,  retreated  to 
the  eaftward  of  that  river  ;  thus  lofing 
all  the  advantages  which  they  had  made 
in  the  campaign,  and  forced  to  retreat 
through  a  country  different  from  that 
through  which  they  had  advaficed,  and 
in  which  they  had  taken  no  meafures  to 
procure  fubfifter.ee.  T  he  lots  of  the 
French  in  this  aflion,  amounted  to  about 
feven  thoufand  men  kil  eel.  wounded,  and 
priioners  ;  among  whom  u'ere  many  of¬ 
ficers  of  confiderabie  rank.  The  lots  of 
the  allies  was  not  more  than  two  thou¬ 
fand  The  Englifh,  as  they  gained  tl  e 
greateft  glory,  fo  they  were  the  greateft 
fufferers  :  twelve  hundred  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  were  of  that  nation.  The 
prince.,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  paid  the 
due  hopours  to  tbefe  illuftrious  corps,  as 
well  as  to  the  teveral  of  the  Hanoverians 
who  had  behaved  in  the  fame  gallant 
manner.  He  did  juftice  to  the  merit  of 
the  officers;  he  diftinguifbed  their  names  \ 
and  even  particularized  fo  low  as  captains. 
To  fome  in  the  molt  obliging  manner  he 
fent  confiderabie  prefents  ;  and  he  omitted 
nothing  to  fhew  that  he  knew  what  it  is 
to  be  well  ferved  and  how  to  encourage 
the  troops  and  officers  to  do  their  duty 
with  fipirit  and  che^rfulnefs.  Although 
the  Englifh  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  the 
honour  of  this  ftgnal  day,  and  that  the 
French  acknowledged  their  merit  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  yet  a  cloud  was  caft  over 
their  triumph.  There  were  feme  expref- 
fions  in  the  orders  for  the  rejoicing, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  convey  a  very 
fevere  rtfletftion  on  lord  G.  S.  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  forces. 
The  duke  required  with  an  emphalis, 
which  teemed  particularly  pointed,  that 
his  orders  hy  his  aid-dc  camps  for  the 
future  fhould  be  more  exactly  obeyed. 
In  a  manner  ftill  lets  to  be  mifunderftood, 
he  exprefftd  his  concern  that  the  marquis 
of  Granby  had  not  had  the  command  of 
the  Britifh  cavalry.  Had  he  commanded, 
his  highnefs  made  no  doubt  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  day  had  been  much  more  corn- 
pleat  and  brilliant.  The  fevere  infinua- 
tion  concerning  the  difobedience  to  orders, 
and  thy  invidious  compliment  to  a  fub- 
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ordinate  offic  r,  were  clear  declarations. 
The  news  of  a  victory  l'o  glorious  to  our 
troops,  and  of  a  cenfure  So  disgraceful  to 
their  commander,  came  at  once  to  Eng¬ 
land.  in  proportion  to  the  joy  which 
fi lied  all  hearts,  in  proportion  to  their 
opinion  of  the  great  general  to  whom 
they  owed  So  feafonable  an  advantage, 
was  their  indignation  again!!  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  commander  to  whom  it  was  attri¬ 
buted  that  this  advantage  was  not  great¬ 
er.  The  public,  as  ufual,  judged  defi¬ 
nitively  upon  the  firft  charge.  They  ne¬ 
ver  pardon  a  general  whole  error  it  is  to 
fall  ihort.  In  vain  they  are  prayed  to 
fufpend  their  judgment,  and  to  wait  for 
a  full  dilcuflion  :  the  matter  is  already 
decided ;  they  have  a  fa<fr  again!!  an  offi¬ 
cer,  and  they  look,  upon  all  reafoning  in 
his  favour,  not  lo  much  as  a  defence  of 
his  conduct,  as  the  exertion  of  eloquence 
and  artifice  to  palliate  a  neglect  of  duty. 
This  indeed  makes  the  cafe  of  officers 
particularly  hard ;  but  then  it  always 
Shews  them  what  they  have  to  do.  The 
merits  of  the  matter  are  flill  regarded  in 
the  Same  light  by  the  public  ;  but  the 
heat,  the  eagerneSs,  and  curiolity  of  the 
firft  movements  being  over,  the  matter 
will  be  heard  whenever  it  comes  to  be 
again  difculSed  with  lefs  attention,  but 
with  leSs  paffion  too.  It  Is  not  for  us  to 
deliver  any  opinion  in  So  nice  a  contro¬ 
versy  ;  we  have  in  points  of  leSs  moment 
hitherto  declined  it,  and  we  fhall  always 
decline  it,  until  the  proper  judges,  be 
fore  whom  it  probably  will  come,  Shall 
have  taught  us  what  to  think.  There  is 
indeed  no  doubt,  that  if  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies  right  wing,  Situated  as  it  was, 
had  been  brought  to  act  at  the  critical 
time  when  it  had  orders  to  move,  the 
battle  of  Minden  had  proved  as  decifive 
as  that  of  Hochflet.  But  whether  it  was 
a  fault  in  the  giving  or  the  delivering  of 
the  orders,  or  whether  it  was  Some  miSap- 
prehenSion  in  him  who  received  them,  we 
cannot  but  Sincerely  pity  a  commander  of 
Such  admirable  talents,  who  by  the  error 
or  the  misfortune  of  a  moment,  loSl  an 
opportunity  that  would  have  ranked  him 
for  ever  with  the  Marlboroughs  and 
Henrys.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  his 
lordffiip  refigned  his  command,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  London.  He  was  but  a  few 
days  in  London  when  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  military  employments.  1  he  mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby,  whom  the  opinion  of 
duke  Ferdinand,  and  the  defires  of  the 
whole  army  had  pointed  out.  Succeeded 
him  .n  his  command!  \Vh;lil  thefe 
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changes  were  making,  duke  Ferdinand 
loft  no  time  to  improve  his  victory  by  the 
purfuit  of  the  French.  The  allies  were 
not  indeed  able  to  overtake  the  main 
body  of  their  army,  but  they  harralTed 
them  extremely,  and  the  French  were 
obliged  to  Sacrifice  a  great  part  of  their 
army  piece-meal,  to  prelerve  the  reft  en¬ 
tire.  The  necellity  of  providing  Subsid¬ 
ence  drove  them  towards  Cartel  ;  the 
prince  purfued  them,  obliged  them  to 
evacuate  that  place,  and  once  more  freed 
that  poor  didrefTed  country  from  the 
French  tyranny.  1  he  cadle  of  Ziegen- 
hayn,  after  an  hour's  defence,  gave  the 
allies  about  four  hundred  prisoners.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  hereditary1  prince  of  JBrunf- 
wick,  equally  confpicuous  in  the  greater 
and  the  leSfer  operations  of  war,  made  a 
private  march  at  night  (AuguS!  1 7  th) 
in  order  to  Surprize  a  corps  of  French  ir¬ 
regulars,  commanded  by  the  famous  par- 
tizan  Fifcher,  which  were  ported  at  Wet¬ 
ter,  where  it  was  convenient  for  the  al¬ 
lies  to  encamp.  1  his  corps  he  entirely 
routed,  killing  a  great  number,  ami- 
taking  four  hundred.  The  French  threw 
a  garrifon  into  Marpurg,  in  hopes  of  put¬ 
ting  for.*:e  Slop  to  the  rapid  career  of  the 
allies.  In  effc<rt,  this  did  prove  an  ob¬ 
stacle  for  Some  days,  but  at  length  the 
caStle  Surrendered,  and  the  garrifon,  con¬ 
fiding  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
men,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Here  a 
bound  was  f  t  to  the  progrefs  of  the  al¬ 
lied  arms ;  not  that  they  were  Slopped 
by  any  considerable  obstruction  from  the 
main  body  of  the  French  in  that  quarter, 
but  from  Some  effects  in  another  quarter 
of  the  unfuccefsful  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  from  which  the  battle  of  Minden 
had  not  yet  perfectly  difengaged  them. 
MunSter  was  Still  behind  them,  and  rtill 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  had  a 
powerful  garrifon  in  that  city.  M.  de 
Contades,  who  even  after  his  defeat  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  allies  in  numbers,  and  had 
now  no  further  view  of  an  otfenfive  cam¬ 
paign,  Sent  a  Strong  body  under  d’Ar- 
mentiers,  which  was  reinforced  by  Some 
troops  from  the  Low'er  Rhine  to  near 
15,000  men,  to  cover  that  place. 
Duke  Ferdinand  had  before  detached  ge  ¬ 
neral  ImhofT  from  Cartel,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  it.  On  the  approach  of  d’Armen- 
tiers,  Imhofi  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
liege  ;  but  being  Soon  after  reinforced, 
the  French  commander  retired  in  his 
turn  towards  Wefel,  the  porteffion  of 
which  place  has  all  along  proved  of  infi¬ 
nite  importance  to  the  French  in  all  their 

operations. 
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operations’.  The-  fiege  of  Munfter  was 
again  refurfted,  but  the  bni'inefs  threaten¬ 
ed  to  be. difficult  and  tedious.  This, 
however,  was  the  only 'mb  which  the  al¬ 
lies  encountered.  In  all  other  refpefts 
they  were  perfectly  fortunate.  They  had 
driven  their ‘enemy  two  hundred  miles 
before  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  after  all  their  efforts,  and 
all-  their  fangpine  hopes  of  c^'quefl, 
fat  them  down  juft  where  they  had 
begun  it.  The  event  of  the  battle  of 
Id  in  den,  and  the  fubfequent  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  French  arms,  threw  Ver- 
iliilles  into  the  u  tin  oft  confufion.  The 
news  of  that  defeat  arrived  juft  as  the 
king  was,. taking  Korfe  to  hunt.  He  re¬ 
tired,  fiienl  and  clejedted,  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  madam  de  Pompadour,  and  for 
jo  me  time  faw  none  of  his  minifters. 
The  duke  of  Broglio  and  M.  de  Contades 
mutually  accufed  each  other  for  the  ill 
conduct  of  that  day.  The  public  acquit¬ 
ted  Broglio ;  BcTlt  ifie  and  his  general,  Con¬ 
tades,  loft  all  reputation  ;  but  {he  duke  ftill 
preferved  his  employment,  and  a  con- 
jfiderable  part  of  his  influence  at  court. 
As  foon  as  the  firft  confufion  and 
furpr  fe  of  fo  unexpected  an  event  was  a 
little  abated,  it  was  relolved  to  fend  re* 
Enforcements  to  their  army  in  Germany, 
and  at  the  fame. time  to  fend  thither  feme 
officer  of  experience  and  authority,  who 
might  judge  and  compofe,  if  pofiible,  the 
differences  which  fubfifted  between  fire 
commanders;  as  well  as  to  affift  in  the 
deliberations  for  retrieving  their  affairs. 
Public  misfortunes  call  great  men  from 
their  obfeurity.  M.  de  Etrees  was  chofen 
on  this  occailon,  and  inverted  with  an 
authority  which  he  unwillingly  accepted. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  French  camp, 
(September  25th),  he  could  not  avoid  a 
frh,  on  viewing  the  ruins  of  that  army, 
which  had  triumphed. under  bis  command 
a;  Haftenbeck.  However,  his  behaviour 
to  M;  de  Contades,  was  polite  and  ge¬ 
nerous.  The  old  marechai  told  him, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  take  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  to  ftyve  under  him  ;  and  whilft 
jie  affifted  him  with  his  advice,  he  woiaM" 
receive  his  orders.  As  .icon  as  the  officers 
could  have  their  polls,  lord  George  Sack - 
Viile,  at  his  own  requeft,  was  admitted 
to ’a  trial  by  a  court-martial..  The  charge 
"•> .-a*  difobcdience  of  orders,  which  was 

perned,  but. .{he  c - incurred  the  laffi  of 

'partiality,  and  the  odium  of  being  under 
■it  he  net-wfilT  pro-,  ing  the  -charge,  in 
order,-  as  it  is  laid,  to  ft;  fifty  the  taking 
l.ii  commiffons.  Fart  of  the  trial 
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was  afterwards  laid  before  the  king,  vvjiet, 
was  pleafed  t©  confirm  the  fentence,  that 
he  (lord  George)  was  unfit  for  any  mili¬ 
tary  employment.  Partiality  and  malice 
never  appeared  in  more  linking  colours, 
than  in  the  courfe  of  this  proceeding; 
the  witneffes  for  the  prifoner  were  dif- 
mifled  from  their  employments  ;  how  the 
evidence  for  the  crown  fared,  needs  no 

explanation  :  take  colonel  S - r  for 

an  inftance  ;  and  admitting  lord  George 
to  be  guilty,  obferve  with  what  indignity 
he  treats  his  fuperior  officer,  as  if  it  were 
to  fhevv  his  own  courageous  fpirit.  Thofe 
who  have  read  the  whole  trial,  cannot 
but  have  noticed  the  malicious  obferva- 
tions.of  this  invidious,  vvitnefs  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  blameable  lord  George  might  appear, 
whofe  conduct  we  do  not  pretend  to  jufti- 
fy,  can  the  attempts  made  to  fupport 
fuch  a  .witnefs,  be  called  impartiality  ? 
Good  manners  was  the  leaf!  favour  that 
could  be  offered  the  prifoner  :  if  they  were 
by  obligation  obliged  to  be  partial,  they 
were  not  by  obligation  obliged,  to  be  un¬ 
civil  :  good  manners  compofe  a  duty  we 
owe  to  all  mankind,  and  where  this  duty 
is  thrown  abide,  the  void  is  commonly 
filled  with  feurriiity  and  abufe.  Even  in 
cafes  of  murder,  we  have  feen  the  noble 
prifoner  treated  with  all  imaginable  re- 
fpedt ;  in  that  cafe  life  .and  c!eath  were 
only  depending,  but  in  this,  reputation 
and  ail  were  at  ftake.  r 

T  he  orders  of  his  Serene  Highnefs,  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunfwiek,  relative  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  troops  under  him, 
at  the  battle  near  Minden,  on  the  firft 
;  of  Auguft,  1759. 

His.  ferene  highnefs  orders  his  great  eft 
thanks  to  be  given  the  whole  army,  for 
their  bravery  and  good, behaviour  yefter- 
day,  particularly  to  the  Engiifh  infantry, 
and  the  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian 
guards  ;  to  ail  the  cavalry  cf  the  left  wing, 
and  to  general  Wangenheim’s  corps, 
particularly  the  regiment  of  Holftein,  the 
He  Hi  an  cavalry,  the  Hanoverian  regiment 
du  corps  and  Hamerliin’s ;  the  fame  to 
all  the  brigades  of  heavy  artillery.  His 
ferene  highnefs  declares  publicly,,  that 
next  to  God,  he  attributes  the  glory  of 
the  day  to  the  intrepidity  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  behaviour  of  thefe  troops, 
which  he  allures  them  he  fhall  retain  the 
ftrongeft  fenfe  of  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and 
if  ever,  upon  any  occahon,  he  fnall  be 
able  to  ferve  thefe  brave  troops,  or ‘any 
of  them  in  particular,  it  will  give  him 
the  utmoft  pleature.  His  ferene  highnefs 
orders  his-  particular  thanks  to  be  like- 
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■wife  given  to  general  Sporcken,  the  duke 
of  Holltein,  lieutenant-generals  ImhofF 
and  Urffi  His  ferene  highnefs  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obliged  to  the  count  de  Bucke- 
burg,  for  his  extraordinary  care  and 
trouble  in  the  management  of  the  ar-  • 
tillery,  which  was  Served  with  great  ef- ' 
fed: ;  likewife  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  fevcral  brigades  of  artillery,  viz. 
Col.  Browne,  lieutenant  -  colonel  Hutte, 
major  Hade,  and  the  three  Englifn  cap¬ 
tains,  Philips,  Drummond,  and  Foy. 
His  ferene  highnefs  thinks  himfelf  infi¬ 
nitely  obliged  to  major-generals  Walde- 
grave  and  KingSey,  for  their  great  cour¬ 
age  and  good  order,  in  which  they  con- 
duded  their  brigades.  His  ferene  highnefs- 
further  orders  it  to  be  declared  to  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  tire  marquis  of  Granby, 
that  he  is  p-rfuaded,  that  if  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  him  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry-  of  the  right  wing, 
his  prefence  would  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  the  decision  of  that  day 
more  com  pleat  and  more  brilliant.  In 
Short,  his  ferene  highnefs  orders,  that 
thofe  of  his  fuite  whole  behaviour  he  molt 
admired,  be  named,  as  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  colonel  Fitzroy,  captain  Ligonier,- 
colonel  Watfon,  captain  Wilfon,  aid-de- 
camp  to  major-general  Waldgrave,  adju¬ 
tant-generals  Erftoff,  Buiow,  Durendolle, 
the  counts  Tobe  and  Malerti ;  his  ferene 
highnefs  having  much  reafon  to  be  fatif- 
fied  with  their  eonduft.  And  his  ferene 
highnefs  debres  and  orders  the  generals 
t>f  the  army,  that  upon  all  occafions 
when  orders  are  brought  to  them  by  his 
-aid-de- camps,  they  be  obeyed  punctually, 
and  without  delay. 

And  his  ferene  highnefs  on  difeovering 
a-  miflake  in  the  preceding  order  of  thanks, 
to  the  officers  of  the  Britilh  artillery,  by 
which  captain  Macbean  was  omitted  to 
be  mentioned,  his  ferene  highnefs  was 
pleafed  to  write  a  letter  with  his  own 
Hand,  to  captain  Macbean,  which  was 
delivered  by  his  excellency  count  I. a 
Lippe  Buekeburg,  grand  mafter  of  the 
artillery  in  the  allied  army,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation. 

s  1  R,°  • 

It  is  from  a  Senfe  of  your  merit,  and  a 
regard  for  juflice,  that  I  do  in  this  man¬ 
ner  declare,  I  have  reafon  to  be  infinitely 
fatisfied  with  your  behaviour,  activity,  and 
zeal,  which  in  fo  confpicnous  a  manner 
you  made  appear  at  the  battle  ul^Todn- 
haufen  on  the  fir  ft  of  Augitfh  The 
talents  which  you  poll. Is  in  vour  pro- 
feflion,  -did  n  t  a  little  cuaiiirbuce  to  ren- 
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der  our  fire  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enenrv  a 
and  it  is  to  you  and  your  brigade  that  5 
am  indebted,  for  having  file  need  the  fire 
of  -a  battery  of  the  enemy,  which  ex¬ 
tremely  galled  the  troops,  and  particu¬ 
larly- the  firitifh  infantry. —  • 

Accept  then,  Sir,  from  me,  thejud 
tribute  of  my  molt  pevfeCt  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  accompanied  vyith  my  fincere 
thanks.  I  Shall  be  happy  in  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  obliging  you,  defiring  only 
occafions  of  proving  it,  being  with  the 
molt  diftingivilbed  efleem. 

Your  devoted,  and 
Entirely  affeCIionate  fervant. 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and 
Lunenbu-rge. 

To  captain  Macbean,  of  the  royal  Britifli 
artillery. 

Again  his  ferene  highnefs  on  the  third 
ifiued  the  following  order  : 

In  the  compliment  his  Serene  highnefs 
made  to  the  troops  yeflerday,  he  forgot 
four  regiments  that  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  themfelves,  viz.  HArdenbnrgh’s 
third  battalion  of  Heftian  guards,  prince 
William’s,  and  Gillie's :  •  it  is  not  that 
his  ferene  highnefs  has  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  others,  but  as  they  had  par¬ 
ticular  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
themfelves,  it  is  for  that  realbn  his  fe¬ 
rene  highnefs  mentions  the  attention  he 
himfelf  gives  to  their  good  conduft  : 

Head  quarters  at  Bielefield. 
His  ferene  highnefs  duke  Ferdinand 
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fent  orders  to  monfieur  Hedeman,  his 
treafurer,  to  pay  the  following  officers  of 
the  Britilh  artillery  the  under-mentioned 
gratuities,  as  a  testimony  of  his  great 
fatisfaftion  of  their  gallant  behaviour  in 
the  late  aftion  of  the  firft  of  this  month  : 
To  captain ‘Philips  1  ioco  crowns 
To  captain  Macbean  -  500 
To  captain  Drummond  500 
To  captain  Williams  500 
To  captain  Foy  500 

I  hope  the  laid  gentlemen  will  accept 
of  this  prefent  froin  his  highnefs,  as  a 
mark  of  his  particular  eSteem  for  them. 

Among  the  papers  which  were  taken 
at  Detmold,  on  the  5th  of  AuguSt,  by 
his  majeSty’s  light  troops,  an  original 
letter  .was  found,  from  the  marshal  due 
de  Belleille  to  marShal  Contades,  dated 
Verfailles,  July  23d,  1759,  in  which 
there  is  the  following  paSIage. 

I  am  Still  afraid  that  Fifcher  fets  out 
too  iate  ;  it  is,  however,  very  important, 
and  very  eSTcntial,  that  we  Sbouid  raife 
large  contributions.  I  fee  no  other  re- 
1  fource  for  our  moSt  urgent-  expences,  and 

for 
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for  refitting  the  troops,  but  in  the  money 
we  may  draw  from  the  enemy’s  country ; 
from  whence  we  rnuft  iikewife  procure 
fubfidence  of  all  kinds,  (independently 
of  the  money)  that  is  to  fay,  hay,  draw, 
oats,  for  the  winter,  bread,  corn,  cattle, 
horfes,  even  men,  to  recruit  our  foreign 
troops.  The  war  mud  not  be  prolonged, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  neced'ary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  events  which  may  happen,  be¬ 
tween  this  time  and  the  end  of  September, 
to  make  a 'downright  defert  before  the 
line  of  the  quarters,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  keep  during  the  winter,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  may  be  under  a 
real  impoffibility  of  approaching  us  :  at 
the  fame  time  referving  for  ourfelves  a 
bare  fubfidence  on  the  route,  which  may 
be  the  mod  convenient  for  us  to  take,  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  to  beat  up, 
or  feize  upon  the  enemy’s  quarters.  That 
this  object  may  be  fulfilled,  I  caufe  the 
greated  affiduity  to  be  ufed,  in  preparing 
what  is  neceflary  for  having  all  your 
troops,  without  exception,  well  cloathed, 
well  armed,  well  equipped,  and  well  re¬ 
fitted,  in  every  reipecd,  before  the  end 
of  November,  with  new  tents,  in  order 
that,  if  it  fhould  he  advifeable  for  the 
king’s  political  and  military  affairs,  you 
may  be  well  able  to  alienable  the  whole, 
or  part  of  your  army,  to  a£t  offenfively, 
and  with  vigour,  from  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  that  you  may  have  the 
fatisfaftion  to  fhew  your  enemies,  and  all 
Europe,  that  the  French  know  how  to 
aft,  and  carry  on  war,  in  all  feafons, 
when  they  have  ffuch  a  general  as  you  are, 
and  a  minider  of "  the  department  of 
war,  that  can  forfee,  and  concert  matters, 
with  the  general. 

You  mud  be  fenfible,  Sir,  that  what 
T  fay  to  you  may  become  not  only  ufeful 
and  honourable,  but  perhaps  even  ne* 
ceiTary,  with  refpeft  to  what  you  know, 
and  of  which  I  fhall  fay  more  in  myt 
private  letter. 

M.  Due  de  Bcllcille. 

MINK,  in  natural  hidory,  a  place  un-'* 
der  ground,  where  metals,  minerals,  or 
precious  Hones,  &c  are  dug  up. 

For  gold  and  filver  mines,  the  richefi 
and  molt  celebrated  are  in  the  Spanifh 
\7ed-Indh-s  :  iron  mines  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  France  ;  copper  mines  are  chiefly 
ia  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  lead  and  tin 
mines  abound  molt  in  England ;  quick- 
ill  ver  mines  in  ^Hungary  and  Spain  ; 
diamond  mines  in  ColconJa;  fait  mines 
i a  oihind,  fdc* 
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Metallic- MINES  are  generally  dug  mr' 
in  mountains,  though  it  is  probable 
plains  may  abound  as  much  therewith, 
but  thefe  are  commonly  cultivated ;  be- 
fides  this,  the  waters  will  fcarce  allow 
them  to  diff :  and  as  the  metallic  veins 
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always  run  either  horizontal  or  oblique, 
they  are  eafied  found  on  the  fules  of 
eminences.  The  metallicveins  are  com¬ 
monly  encompaded  with  a  fort  of  done 
peculiar  to  the  mine,  and  accompanied 
with  feveral  drata  of  clay,  gravel,  rock. 
See.  By  all  thefe  the  miners  know  when 
they  approach  a  vein.  They  difeover 
that  there  is  a  mine  in  a  mountain  by 
the  mineral  dones  that  fall  from  it,  the 
mineral  tade  of  the  waters,  the  quality 
of  the  exhalations,  the  difference  between 
the  earth  over  the  mines,  and  that  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  the  ftrd  freezing  on 
the  adjacent  places,  when  it  thaws  about 
the  mines.  Add  to  this,  that  the  ground 
producing  but  little  grafs,  and  that  but 
pale,  is  an  indication  of  a  mine. 

MINE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  a 
fubterraneons  canal  or  palfage,  dug  under 
the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  blown  up  by  gun-powder. 
The  alley  or  padage  of  a  mine  is  com¬ 
monly  about  four  feet  fquare  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  is  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  which 
is  a  cavity  about  five  feet  in  width  and  in 
length,  and  about  fix  feet  in  height  ; 
and  here  the  gun-powder  is  dowed.  The 
faucideof  the  mine  is  the  train,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  little  aperture  left. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  mines,  which 
acquire  various  names,  as  royal-mines, 
ferpentine-mines,  forked-mines,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  pafffages  are  ftraigbt,  oblique, 
winding,  Sec.  There  are  alfo  mines 
made  in  the  field,  which  are  called  foil- 
gades. 

MINERAL,  in  natural  hidory,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  denotes  fodil,  and  is  applied  to 
any  body  dug  out  of  the  earth.  In  this 
fenfe  minerals  are  divided  into  clad'es  ; 
the  one  fufible  and  malleable,  which  are 
what  we  properly  call  metals  ;  the  others 
Want  thefe  two  properties,  and  are  what 
we  dviflly  call  minerals. 

Mineral,  in  a  more  accurate  fenfe, 
denotes  a  compound  fodil,  in  which  there 
is  fomething  d-ifeovered,  in  all  refpeds* 
like  metals,  except  that  it  is  not  mallea¬ 
ble,  joined  with  iome  other  fofTil,  as  fait, 
Tuiphur,  done,  or  earth  fuch  as  anti¬ 
mony,  cinnabar,  bifmuth;  See.  Some 
ascribe  the  formation  of  minerals  to  the 
aedion  of  the  fun  without  ;  feme  to  the 
central  fire  within  j  and  lome  think  the 

cold 
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cold  docs  all  by  condenfing  and  congealing 
Certain  juices  of  the  earth.  The  minerals, 
fnetals,  and  (tones,  lie  in  beds  ever  fines 
the  Hood,  if  not  from  the  creation  :  yet 
it  is  highly  probable  they  have  a  faculty  of 
growing  in  their  refpedtive  beds,  as  Mr. 
Boyle  thinks.  Among  other  indances  he 
adds,  that  in  the  foreit  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
cefteriliire,  the  belt  iron,  and  in  the  great- 
eft  quantities,  are  found  in  the  old  cin¬ 
ders,  which  they  melt  over  again.  This 
home  impute  to  the  negligence  of  former 
melters  ;  but  Mn  Derham  imagines  it  ra¬ 
ther  owing  to  the  new  impregnations  of 
the  old  ore  or  cinders  from  the  air. 

.Mineral  Waters,  in  medicine,  thofe 
wherein  any  medicinal  virtues,  befides 
thofe  of  common  water,  are  found.  Thefe 
mineral  waters  are  of  various  kinds,  but 
they  are  confidered  under  the  general 
titles  of  chalybeate,  purgative,  and  alte¬ 
rative.  The  more  ufeful  and  commodious 
additions  for  examining  thefe  three  kinds 
of  mineral  waters,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  galls,  fyrup  of  violets,  and  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium.  Galls  difeover  in 
them  any  fmall  proportion  of  vitriol  or 
dilTolved  iron,  as  having  the  property  of 
immediately  ftriking  a  purple  or  black 
c  dour  in  ail  waters  where  any  fuch  fub- 
(tance  rs  lodged.  Spirits  of  violet,  in  the 
fame  manner,  difeover  any  fmall  predo¬ 
minancy  .of  an  acid,  or  alkali  therein,  by 
changing  the  water  red  if  acid,  and  green 
if  alkali  pcefides.  Oil  of  tartar  difeovers 
any  (mail  proportion  of  earthy  matter  lefs 
capable  of  ditfolving  in  water  than  that 
fp.lt,  by  precipitating  fuch  earthy  matter 
in  form  of  a  white  cloud  to  the  bottom  of 
the  containing  glafs,  where  it  collects 
and  appears  like  a  fubtile  white  powder. 
Thefe  particulars  may  be  (hewn,  and 
proved  farisfadtorily  by  adding  to  pure 
water  a  little  of  a  known  acid  alkali,  dif- 
folved  iron,  and  fubtile  earth,  or  fine 
light  fediment  of  an  earthy  water  ;  ap.- 
plying  the  fyrup  of  violets,  galls,  and  oil 
of  tartar  refpeftively. 

*  MINERVA,  or  Pallas,  in  Pagan 
worfhip,  the  goddefs  of  fciences  and  will 
dom,  lprung  completely  armed  from  Ju¬ 
piter’s  brain,  and  omthe  day  of  her  na¬ 
tivity  it  rained  gold  at  Rhodes.  She  dis¬ 
puted.  with  Neptune  the  honour  of  giving 
a  name  to  the  city  of  Athens,  when  it 
was  agreed  between  them  that  wliofoever 
of  them  fhouUl  produce  what  was  mod 
ufeful  to  mankind,  fhould  have  than  ad¬ 
vantage.  Neptune,  with  a  droke  of  his 
trid  nt,  formed  a  horfe  ;  and  Minerva 
caiifcd  an  olive  to  ipring  from  the  ground, 
y  O  L.  (11, 
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which  was  judged  to  be  mod  ufeful,  front 
its  being  the  fymbol  of  peace.  Minerva 
changed  Araclme  into  a  fpider,  for  pre¬ 
tending  to  excel  her  in  making  tapedry. 
She  fought  the  giants,  favoured  Cadmus, 
Uiydcs,  and  other  heroes,  and  refudd  to 
marry  Vulcan,  chufing  rather  to  live  in  a 
(late  of  celibacy.  She  alfo  deprived  Tire-, 
das  of  fight,  turned  Medufa  s  locks  into* 
fnakes,  and  performed  fever al  other  ex¬ 
ploits.  Minerva  is  idually  reprefented 
by  the  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors, 
completely  armed,  with  a  compofed  but 
agreeable  countenance,  bearing  a  golden 
bread-plate  and  a  fpear. 

M  I  N  I  A  T  IF  R  E,  a  delicate  kind  of 
painting,  didinguilhed  from  all  others  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  figures;  by  the  faint- 
nefs  of  the  colouring  ;  and  by  its  being 
ufually  done  on  vellum. 

MINIM,  in  mafic,  a  note  equal  to 
two  crotchets,  or  half  a  (emibreve, 

MINIMA,  a  religious  order  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
De  Paula,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Their  habit  is  a  coarfe  black 
woollen  fhift,  with  a  woollen  girdle,  of 
the  fame  colour,  tied  in  five  knots. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  quit  the  habit 
and  girdle  night  nor  day.  Formerly  they 
went  bare-footed,  Put  are  now  allowed 
the  ufe  of  (hoes. 

MINIMUM,  in  mathematics,  the  lead 
quantity  attainable  in  any  given  cafe. 
’The  common  methods  Of  refolving  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  the  minima,  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  we  have  fnewn  under  the 
article  Maxi  mum  . 

MINION,  a  piece  of  cannon,  at  pre- 
fent  but  little  ufed  in  the  field.  For  its 
length,  bore,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball  it 
carries.  See  C^r.non. 

MINIUM,  red  lead,  a  preparation  of 
lead  ufed  both  in  pharmacy  and  pai  ting. 
Minium  is  generally  prepared  from  lead 
calcined  into  a  greyifh  powder  by  keeping 
|  it  melted  over  the  fire.  Phis  powder, 
ground  in  mills,  is  further  calcined,  in  a 
riverbatory  furnace,  under  a  low  arch, 
and  frequently  dirred  with  an  iron  rake, 
to  prevent  its  melting  and  running  into 
clots,  and  to  expofe.  a  fre(h  furface  to  t'} ha 
aftiort  of  the  air  and  flame.  The  calci¬ 
nation  lads  two  or  three  days.  The  in- 
creafe  of  weight  is  faid  to  amount  to  one 
fourth  the  weight  of  the  lcad;tand  the 
lead  recovered  from  the  minium  to  be 
one  twentieth  lefs  than  the  original  weight 
of  the  metal.  If  the  minium  be  further 
calcined,  the  increase  is  no  more;  but 
|  the  quantity  of  lead  recoverable  proves 
\  A  a  lefs 
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lefs  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  and 
continuance  of  the  calcination.  The 
large  ft  quantities  of  minium  are  made  at 
Venice,  and  in  England.  The  Venetians  - 
employ  for  the  heft  fort,  ceruffe,  or  .white 
lead  :  for  the  middling  fort,  the  refufe 
plates  of  lead  remaining  after  the  making 
of  ceruffe  ;  the  worft  kind  is  prepared, 
from  litharge.  See  Lena,  Litharge,  8zc. 

MINOR,  inlaw,  an  heir,  either  male 
or  female,  before  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one;  during  the  minority  of 
fueh,  they  are  uiually  incapable  of  afting 
for  themfelves. 

Mi. nor,  in  logic,  the  fccond  propo- 
fition  of  a  regular  fyliogiftn.  See  Sylh- 

gifm. 

Minor,  in  muftc,  fignifies  lefs,  and 
is  applied  to  certain  concord's  or  intervals, 
which  differ  from  others  of  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  by  half  a  tone.  ‘ 

MINOTAUR,  Miii dta tints,  in  anti- 
quitv,  a  fabulous  monftef  much  talked 
of  by  the  poets,  feigned  to  be  half  man 
arid  half  bull.  The  minotaur  was  brought 
forth  Ly  Pafiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete.  It  was  fhut  up  in  the  labyrinth 
of  that  ifland,  and  at  la  ft  killed  by  The- 
fieus. 

MIN  E,  the  place  where  the  king’s  mo¬ 
ney  is  coined 

Mint.  See  Mentha, 

MINUET,  in  muhe,  a  graceful  kind 
of  dance,  which  coti lifts  of  a  cooped,  a 
.high  ftep,  and.  a  India  nee  ;  it  begins  with 
a  beat,  and  its  motion  is  triple. 

MINUTE,  in  geometry,  the'  fixtieth 
part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle. 

Minute  of  Tvde,:  the  fixtieth  part  of 
an  hour. 

Minute,  in  arehitecftirre,  ufunlly  de¬ 
notes  the  fixtieth,  fometimes'  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  module.  See  Module. 

MIRACLE,  a  work  effected  in  a  man¬ 
ner  different  from  the  common' and  regu¬ 
lar  method  of  Providence,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  either  of  God  himfelf,  or  lb  me 
intelligent,  agent  fuperior  to  man. 

MIRRU'R,  Speculate,  in  catoptrics, 
afty  polifited  body  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  light,  and  which  refieefts  them  equally. 
Mirrors  were  anciently  made  of  metal ; 
blit  at  preil  .it  are  generally  fmooth  plates 
of  glafs,  tinned  or  quick-llivered  on  the 
back  part,  and  called  Icoking-gkifies.  See 
Lmkhip-'&k fs.  'i  he  doctrine  of  mirrors 
depends  wholly  oft  that  fundamental  law, 
that  the  angle  of  refleftion  is  always  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

"•  The  properties  of  cylindrical  mirrors 
are,  i.  "The  oirnenfions  of  objects  corref- 
jfo-ndkig  length-wife  to  the  mirror  are  not 
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much  changed  ;  but  thofe  correfponcfing 
breadth v.dfe  have  their  figure  altered  and. 
their  dimenfions  leftened  the  farther  from 
the  mirror;  whence  arifes  a  very  great 
diftortion.  x.  If  the  plane  of  the  reflec¬ 
tion  cut  the  cyiindric  mirror  through  the 
axis,  the  reflection  is  performed  in  the 
•fame  manner  as  in  a  plane  mirror  ;  if  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bale,  the  reflation  is  the 
fame  as  in  a  fpherical  mirror  ;  if  it  cut  it 
obliquely,-  the  reflection  is  the  fame  as  in 
an  elliptic  mirror.  Hence,  as  the  plane 
of  reflection  never  paffes  through  the  axis 
of  the  mirror,  except  when  the  eye  and 
objective  line  are  in  the  fame  plane  ;  nor 
parallel  to  the  bale,  except  when  the  ra¬ 
diant  point  and  the  eye  are  at  the  fame 
height ;  the  reflect  on  is  therefore  ufually 
the  fame  as  in  an  elliptic  one.  3.  If  a 
hollow  cvlindric  mirror  be  directly  op- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  inftead  of  a  focus  c*f  a 
point,  the  rays  will  be  reflected  into  a 
lucid  line  parallel  to  its  axis,  at  a  diftance 
fomewhat  lefs  than  a  fourth  of  its  dia¬ 
meter.  Hence  arifes  a  method  of  draw¬ 
ing  anamorphofes,  that  is,  wild  deformed 
figures  on  a  plane,  which  appear  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  v.  hen  viewed  in  a  cyiindric 
mirror.  In  an  elliptic  mirror,  if  a  ray 
ftfike  on  it  from  one  of  its  focufes,  it  is 
reflected  into  the  cthdrfo  In  parabolic  mir¬ 
rors,  as  all  the  ray's  they  reflect  meet  in 
one  point,  they  make  the  belt  burning- 
giafteS. 

°  MI  SB  E  M  E  A  N  OUR ,  in  law,  a  hei¬ 
nous  offence  or  fault,  particularly  in  the 
execution  of  an  office. 

M  ISLE  TO  E.  in  botany,  a  bulky  ever¬ 
green  plant ;  witch  woody  branches  variouf- 
jy  interwoven  ;  firm  narrow  leaves,  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bottom,  'fief  in  pairs;  and 
■  imperfect  white  flowers  in  their  bofoms, 
followed  each  by  a  tranf  parent  white  berry, 
containing  a  fingle  feed.  It  grows  onlv 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
may  he  propagated  by  rubbing  the  glu¬ 
tinous  berries  on  the  bark  that  the  feeds 
may  adhere. 

'i  he  leaves  and  branches  of  mifletoe, 
formerly  recommended  as  fpeeifics  in  con- 
vnlfiVe  and  other  nervous  difordets,  and 
,  now  fallen  into  general  neglect,  do  not 
i  appear  to  have  any  considerable  medicinal 
power. 

MISPRISION,  iii  a  general  fenfe, 
fiome  ficglcft  or  overfight,  as  where 
a  perfon  is  privy  to  a  tseafon  or  felo¬ 
ny,  committed  By  another,  and  neg- 
j  lefts  to  reveal  it  to  the  king  or  his 
council,  or  to  a  magiftrate,  but  entirely 
conceals  them ;  this  is  called  mifprifion 
of  thofe  crimes,  hi  cafes  of  mifprifion 

of 
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of  treafon,  the  offender  is  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  life,  and  to  forfeit  his  goods 
and  chattels,  together  with  the  profits  of 
his  lands,  &c.  bur.  in  mifprifion  of  felo¬ 
ny,  the  offender  is  only  to  be  punifhed 
with  fine  and  irr.-priion merit,  and  to  re¬ 
main  in  prifon  till  the  fine  is  paid. 

MISSAL,  the  Romifil  xnafs-book, 
•containing  the  feveral  mafies  to  be  laid' 
on  part' mi  ar  days. 

Mlf  3EL-S1RD,  in  zoology  the  com¬ 
mon  En  di.f  name  of  the  larger  fpecies- of 
thru  fit,  cuded  alfo  the  Unite,  and  by  au¬ 
thors' the  turdus  vifeivorus  major.  It  is 
much  larger  than  any  other  of  the  thrufh 
kind,  it's  legs  and  feet  are  yellow ;  its 
head  of  a  browniih  lead  colour  ;  and  its 
back.  tai.  ai  d  rump,  of  the  lame  co¬ 
lour.  a ith  an  admixture  of  yellow  ;  but 
'in  th:  hummer  months  it  a  little  changes 
its  colour,  and  becomes  more  grey,  or  of 
the  colour  of  unripe  pickled  oiives  ;  its 
•throat,  bread:,  and  belly,  are  all  varie¬ 
gated  ith  black  fpots  ;  the  middle  of  its 
belly  whitifh,  and  the  upper  part  of  its 
bread,  and  part  of  its  fides,  and  the  un¬ 
der  feathers  of  its  tail  yellowilh.  Ray’s 
Ornitholyy. 

MISSIONARIES,  ecclefiafiics  lent  by 
any  Chridian  church  into  pagan  or  infi¬ 
del  countries,  to  convert  the  natives,  and 
jeliablilh  the  Chriftian  religion  among 
them. 

*  MISSISSIPPI,  or  the  river  of  St. 
Louis,  is  one  of  the  larged  rivers  in  the 
world.  Its  fource  is  unknown,  for  it  has 
not  been  navigated  higher  than  three 
hundred  miles  below  the  fall  or'  catarabl 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  there  it  is  thirty  fa¬ 
thoms  deep,  though  at  the  diftance  of 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
lea  by  three  mouths,  and,  like  the  Nile, 
has  periodical  innundations,  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  know  in  the  north,  lo  that  in  May 
it  overflows  the  country  on  each  fide, 
from  lixty  to  ninety  miles,  and  the  in¬ 
undation  continues  tiil  near  the  end  of 
July.  Its  inundations  always  leave  a 
great  quantity  of  mud  upon  the  land, 
and  fbmetimes  carry  down  trees  to  the 
river’s  mouth,  where  they  form  new 
ifiands,  and  render  the  entrance  difficult. 

MISSIVE,  fomething  lent  to  another, 
as  mi  [five  letters,  meaning  letters  fent 
from  one  to  another  upon  bu.finefs,  in 
contradidinblion  to  letters  of  gallantry, 
points  of  learning,  difpatches,  &c. 

MIST,  fee  Fog. 

MITE,  a  fmall  coin  formerly  current, 
equal  to  about  one  third  part  of  a  far¬ 
thing. 
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MI  FHRID4-TE,  7t( vh ndat hi m ,  in 
pharmacy,  an  antidote,  in  form  of  an 
-ele binary,  chiefly  againfl  poifon.  Itisfo 
called  from  its  inventor  Mithridates  king 
ofPpntus;  though  its  prefent  form  is 
different  from  what  he  made  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  capital  officinals,  confiding  of 
a  vad  number  of  ingredients,  many  of 
which  might  have  been  better  left  out, 
as  they  bear  no  affinity  to  the  main  de- 
fign  of  the  whole.  Mithridatc  is  greatly 
ufed  as  a  cordial,  an  opiate,  and  a  fudo- 
rific.  Its  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  to  two 
drachms,  and  is  a  much  better  medicine, 
as  a  cordial  and  alexipharmic,  titan  the 
Venice  treacle. 

MITRALES  -  VALVULJE,  Mitral 
Valves ,  in  anatomy,  two  valves  fituated 
in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  at  the 
ingrefs  ,of  the  pulmonary  vein,  ftrving  to 
hinder  the  ingrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart  into  the  veins  again,  while 
they  are  conhri<fred. 

MITRE,  a  facerdotal  ornament  worn 
on  the  head  by  bilhops  and  certain  ab¬ 
bots,  on  folemn  occafions ;  being  a  fort 
of  a  cap,  pointed  and  cleft  at  top. 

MITTIMUS,  as  generally  ufed,  hath 
two  fignifications  :  i.  It  fignifies  a  writ 
for  removing  and  transferrins:  of  records 
from  oils  court  to  anpther.  z.  It  alio  fig* 
nifies  a  precept  or  command  in  writing, 
under  the  hand  and  fcal  of  a  jufiice  of 
the  peace,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keep¬ 
er  of  fome  prifon,  for  the  receiving  and 
fafe  keeping  of  an  offender  charged  with 
any  crime,  until  he  be  delivered  by  ceurfe 
of  law. 

MIXT,  or  MIXT  BODY,  in  philo- 
fophy  and  chemifivy,  that  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  different  elements  or  prin¬ 
ciples;  in  which  ffnfe  it  (lands  contra- 
didinguffhed  from  fimple  or  elementary, 
which  is  applied  to  bodies  confiding  of 
one  principle  only,  as  the  chernids  take 
fulphur,  fait,  &c.  to  do.  The  bufinefs 
of  chemidry  is,  to  refolve  mixt  bodies 
into  their  principles,  or  component  parts. 

MIXT  ACTION,  in  law,  an  ablion 
partly  real  and  partly  perfonal,  w'hich 
lies  both  for  the  thing  detained,  and 
againd  the  perfon  of  the  detainer.  See 
ABmu 

MIXTURE,  a  compound,  or  affem- 
blage  of  feveral  different  bodies  in  the 

O 

fame  m  afs. 

M1ZEN,  the  aft  mod  Gr  hindrnod 
(landing  fail  in  a  (hip  of  three  mads.  Wc 
fay  (landing  fail,  becaufe  there  can  ccca- 
don.ally  be  fet  feveral  flying  fails  behind 
it,  as  the  driver,  ringlail,  &c. 

MIZEN-MaST,  the  mad  on  which 
A  a  i  the 
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the  mizen  is  fattened,  which  is  the  aft- 
jno.ft  or  hindmott  in  the  i'hip. 

MOAT,  or  Ditch,  in  fortification, 
a  deep  trench  dug  round  the  rampart  of 
a  fortified  place,  to  prevent  Surprizes. 
The  brink  of  the  moat,  next  the  ram¬ 
part,  is  called  the  fcarpe,  an!  the  oppo¬ 
site  one,  the  countcrfcarpe.  A  dry  moat 
round  a  large  place,  with  a  Strong  garri- 
fon,  is  preferable  to  one  full  of  water; 
bceaufe  the  pafiage  may  be  disputed  inch 
by  inch,  and  the  beSiegers,  when  lodged 
in  it,  are  continually  expofied  to  the 
bombs,  grenades,  and  other  fire-works, 
which  are  thrown  inceffantly  from  the 
rampart  into  their  works.  In  the  middle 
of  dry  moats,  there  is  Sometimes  another 
Small  one,  called  cunette  ;  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  dug  So  deep,  till  they  find  water 
to  fill  it.  The  deepeft  and  broadeft 
moats  are  accounted  the  bed,  but  a  deep 
one  is  preferable  to  a  broad  one  :  the  or¬ 
dinary  breadth  is  about  twenty  fathoms, 
and  the  depth  about  Sixteen.  To  drain 
a, moat  that  is  full  of  water,  they  dig  a 
trench  deeper  than  the  level  of  the.  water, 
to  let  it  run  off;  and  then  throw  hurdles 
upon  the  mud  and  Slime,  covering  them 
•with  earth  or  bundles  of  rallies,  to  make 
a  Sure  and  firm  pafiage. 

MODE,  or  MOOD  of  Syllogifm , 
among  logicians.  See  Syl'ogifm. 

MODE,  in  muStc,  the  particular  or¬ 
der  of  the  con cin nous  degrees  of  an  oc¬ 
tave,  the  fundamental  note  whereof  may 
be  called  the  key,  as  it  Signifies  that 
principal  note  which  regulates  the  reft. 
Tire  proper  difference,  therefore,  between 
a  mode  and  a  key  is  this,  that  an  octave, 
with  ail  its  natural  and  concinnous  de¬ 
grees,  is  called  a  mode,  with  refipeC  to 
the  eonftitution  or  manner  of  dividing  it ; 
and,  with  refpeft  to  its  place  in  the  Scale, 
it  is  called 'a  key'. 

MODERATOR,  in  the  Schools,  the 
per  Son  who  prefixes  at  a  diSpiite,  or  in  a 
public  aftembly  :  thus  the  p  re  Si  dent  of 
the  annual  anemLly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  ftiled  moderator. 

MODERN,  Something  new,  or  of  our 
time,  in  oppofition  to  what  is  antique  or 
ancient.  '  • 

MODIFICATION,  in  philofophy, 
that  which  modifies  a  thing,  or  gives  it 
this  or  that  manner  of  being.  Quantity 
and  quality  are  accidents  which  modify*,, 
all  bodies/  According  to  Spinofa's  SyS- 
tem,  ail  the  beings  ;hat  compose  "the  uni- 
"verfie  are  only  So  many  different  modifi¬ 
cations  of  one  and  the  Same  Subftance  ; 
Rid  if  is  the  different  arrangement  and 
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fituation  of  their  parts  that  make  all  the 
difference  between  them. 

MOD  ILL  10  NS,  in  architecture,  or¬ 
naments  in  the  corniche  of  the  Ionic,  Co¬ 
rinthian,  and  Cotppofife  columns. 

The  modiliions  are  little  inverted  con¬ 
soles,  or  brackets,  in  form  of  an  S  under 
the  Soffit  of  the  corniche,  Seeming  to  Sup¬ 
port  the  projeCure  of  the  larmier  ;  tho’ 
in  reality  they  are  np  more  than  prna- 
ments. 

MODULATION,  in  mafic,  the  art 
of  keeping  in,  or  changing  the  mode  or 
key. 

MODULE,  in  architecture,  a  certain: 
meafure  or  bignefs,  taken  at  pleaiure, 
for  regulating  the  proportions  of  columns, 
and  the  Symmetry,  or  diSpofition  of  the 
whole  building.  Architects  genera'ly 
chooSe  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  bottom 
of  the  column  for  their  module,  and  this 
they  Subdivide  into  parts  or  minutes. 
The  module  of  Vignola,  which  is  a  Semi- 
diameter,  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  m 
the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  and  into  eighteen 
for  the  other  orders.  The  module  of 
Palladio,  Scamozzi,  M.  Cambray,  Def- 
godetz,  Le  Clerc,  <Scc.  which  is  alfo  equal 
to  the  iemi-diameter,  is  divided  into 
thirty  parts  or  minutes  in  all  the  orders. 
The  whole  height  of  the  column  is  di¬ 
vided  by  Some  into  twenty  parts  for  the 
Doric,  twenty-  two  and  a  half  for  the  Io¬ 
nic,  twenty- five  for  the  Roman,  &c.  and 
one  of  thefe  parts  is  made  a  module  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  reft  of  the  building  by.  There 
are  two  ways  of  determining  the  mea¬ 
sures,  or  proportions  of  buildings.  The 
firft  is  by  a  fixed  ftandard-meafure,  which 
is  l filially  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  column,  called  a  module.  Subdi¬ 
vided  into  Sixty  parts,  called  minutes. 
In  the  Second  there  are  no  minutes,  nor 
any  certain  or  (dated  divifion  of  (be  mo¬ 
dule,  but  it  is  divided  occafionally  into  as 
many  parts  as  are  judged  neeefiary  :  thus, 
the  height  of  the  Attic  bafe,  which  is 
half  the  module,  is'  divided  either  into 
three,  to  have  the  height  of  vhe  plinth, 
or  into  four,  for  that  of  the  greater  to¬ 
rus  ;  for  into  fix,  for  that  of  the  lefier. 
Both  thefe  manners  have  been  praCifcd 
by  the  ancient  as  \yell  as  the  modem  ar¬ 
chitects,  but  the  Second,  which  was  that 
chiefly  uSed  among  the  ancients,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Perault,  the  prefer¬ 
able.  As  Vitruvius  has  leffened  his  mo¬ 
dule  iti  the  Doric  order,  which  is  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  other  or¬ 
ders,  and  has  reduced  that  great  module 
to  a  mean  one,  which  is  the  feiin i-diame- 
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ter,  the  module  is  here  reduced  to  the 
third  part  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  to 
determine  the  feveral  meafures  without  a 
fraction.  For  in  the  Doric  order,  be- 
fidcs  that  the  height  of  the  bafe,  as  in 
the  other  orders,  is  determined  by  one  of 
thofe  mean  modules,  the  fame  module 
gives  likewife  the  height  of  the  capital, 
architrave,  triglyphs,  and  metopes.  But 
our  little  module,  taken  from  the  third 
©f  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
column,  has  ufes  much  more  extenfive; 
for  by  this  the  height  of  the  pedeflals  or 
columns  and  entablatures  in  all  the  or¬ 
ders  are  determined  without  a  fraction. 
As  then  the  great  module  or  diameter  of 
the  column  has  fixty  minutes,  and  the 
mean  module,  or  half  the  diameter, 
thirty  minutes,  our  little  module  has 
twenty. 

MOERHINGIA,  mo  fly  duckweed, 
in  botany. 

MOHAIR,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
fluff  made  of  il Ik  and  hair. 

MOINEAU,  in  fortification,  a  flat 
baftion  railed  between  two  other  baffions, 
when  a  re-entering  angle  before  a  curtain 
is  too  long.  The  moineau  is  commonly 
joined  to  the  curtain,  but  it  is  fometimes 
feparated  from  it  by  a  fofs,  in  which  cafe 
it  is  called  a  detached  baftion.  The  moi¬ 
neau  is  not  railed  fo  high  as  the  works  of 
the  place,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be  expofed 
to  the  fire  of  the  place  in  cafe  the  enemy 
fhauld  lodge  themfelves  in  it. 

MOISTURE,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
to  denote  animal  fluids,  the  juices  of 
plants,  or  dampnefs  of  the  air  or  other 
bodies. 

Radical  MOISTURE,  among  phyfi- 
ficians,  a  vital  fluid,  which  nourilhes  and 
maintains  life,  as  oil  does  a  lamp.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Quincy  obftrves,  that  fiich  a 
fluid  is  a  mere  chimera,  unlefs  we  there¬ 
by  mean  the  mals  of  blood. 

MOL  A  RES,  or  DENTES  MOLA- 
RES,  in  anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  call¬ 
ed  in  Englilb  grinders. 

MOLE,  Ta/pa,  in  zoology,  makes  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
ferx,  thus  character  ifed  :  the  feet  are 
formed  like  hands,  and  calculated  for 
digging  ;  and  it  has  no  external  ears.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies  :  i.  The 
common  mole,  a  well-known  little  ani¬ 
mal,  of  a  bluilh  black  colour  ;  very  mif- 
chievous  to  the  farmers,  by  turning  up 
the  ground  of  their  pafures.  z.  The 
pointed  tail-lefs  mole,  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  common  kind  :  it  is  of  a  mixed 
colour,  in  which  a  purplifh  and  ycliowifh 
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tinge  feem  the  prevailing  ones.  It  is  a 
native  of  Afia,  and  lives  under  ground, 
like  the  common  mole. 

MOLE,  Mola  camea ,  in  medicine,  a 
mals  of  flefhy  matter,  of  a  fpherical  fi¬ 
gure,  generated  in  the  uterus,  or  womb, 
and  fometimes  miftaken  for  a  child.  Its 
fize  is  various,  from  that  of  a  large  nut 
to  that  of  a  feetus.  Some  moles  are  foft 
and  fpongy,  and  others  membranous, 
with  a  cavity  in  the  middle.  Sometimes 
they  are  filled  with  ferous  matter,  and 
fometimes  with  hydatides.  The  fymp- 
toms  of  a  mole,  at  firfl,  are  like  thofe  of 
a  real  pregnancy ;  but  afterwards  they 
vary ;  for  the  woman  feels  a  dull  heavy 
weight,  like  that,  of  a  ball  of  lead ;  her 
belly  being  round  and  fpherical,  without 
any  motion  like  that  of  a  living  feetus. 
The  mole  itfelf  threatens  no  danger, 
the  difficulty  lying  in  being  delivered 
of  it.  Some  women  are  troubled  with, 
them  for  feveral  years,  and  others  all 
their  life,  without  any  other  inconveni¬ 
ence  than  uneafinefs  and  weight.  The 
cure  confifls  in  expelling  the  mole;  for 
which  purpofe  the  affi fiance  of  an  expert 
midwife  or  burgeon  becomes  ncceffary.  If 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus  fhould  be  too 
flrongly  contracted  to  admit  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  it  is  proper  to  excite  the 
woman’s  throws  by  brifk  cathartics  and 
fhong  clyfiers  ;  while  the  os  uteri,  and 
parts  adjacent,  are  in  the  mean  time 
gradually  relaxed  by  the  application  of 
emollient  fomentations,  &c.  which  done, 
one  or  two  of  the  fingers  are  to  be  firft 
'gently  infinuated,  and  then  the  whole 
hand  by  degrees,  in  order  to  extract  the 
mole,  as  directed  for  the  feetus.  See 
Delivery.  If  the  mole  adheres  to  the 
uterus,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  is  to  be 
gently  feparated  before  extraction  ;  and 
if  it  be  too  large  to  be  got  out  entire,  it 
may  be  carefully  feparated  and  extracted 
in  pieces,  either  with  the  fingers,  or  a 
falciform  hook.  To  conclude,  fays  Hei- 
fter,  if  a  mole  does  not  occafion  any  bad 
fymptoms,  or  uneafinefs  in  the  mother, 
and  its  extraction  appears  difficult,  no 
violence  fhould  be  ufed  :  fince  we  have 
many  in  fiances  of  moles  retained  in  the 
uterus,  without  any  great  detriment  to 
the  patient,  as  long  as  they  lived. 

MOLE,  Moles,  is  alfo  a  maflive  work 
of  large  ftoncs  laid  in  the  fea  by  means 
of  coffer-dams  ;  extending  before  a  port, 
either  to  defend  the  harbour  from  the 
impetuofity  of  the  waves,  or  to  prevent 
the  paffage  of  fhips  without  leave. 

MOLE,  a  fort  of  harbour,  wherein 

dripping 
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fhipprng  .may  ride  ftielterei  from  the 
winds  and  leas  :  it  is  formed  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  mole-head ;  thefe  are  not  frequent 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  arc  more 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  Leg¬ 
horn-mole,  Algiers-rnole,  A  lex  an  dr  ia- 
moie.  Sec. 

MOl. E-HEAD,  a  fort  of  pier,  mound 
or  aitificiai  ilihmus,  built  athwart  the 
outer  part  of  a  little  bay,  and  joining  to 
home  head  or  iliand,  to  form  a  retreat  for 
ihipping. 

MOLE-HILLS,  thefe  little  hillocks 
of  earth  are  a  very,  great  prejudice  to  the 
pa  (hi  re  lands,  not  only  valiiny  fo  much 
■of  the  land  as  they  cover,  but  hindering 
'the  ficy  the  in  mowing.  In  the  Well  of 
England  they  ufe  a  peculiar  inflnunent 
for  the  breaking  np  of  thefe;  in  othefi 
places  a  fpade,  or  other  common  inflru- 
ment ;  and  in  others  a  kind  of  horde-ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  deflroy  as  many  in  one 
day  as  a  common  labourer. in  eight. 

*  MOL  I  ERE  (John  Baptist  Poc- 
qy  E  I,  i  N  de)  a  celebrated  French  dra¬ 
matic  poet,  who  excelled  all  the  comic 
poets  of  that  nation,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
x.6z o.  His  father  was  upholfterer  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  for  him  the  furvivor- 
ilrip  of  his  poll  :  but  his  grandfather- 
taking  him  lorn e times  to  the  play,  he 
conceived  fuch  an  averfion  to  his  own 
trade,  that  he  del: red  bis  grandfather  to 
prevail  with  his  parents  to  give  him  a  tafre 
of  literature,  to  which  his  father  confent- 
cd,  and  be  was  put  to  a  college  of  j emits, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ar- 
mand  de  Bourbon,  firft  prince  of  Conti, 
and  with  Chappeile  and  Bernier,  who 
fludied  in  the  lame  college.  He  at  length 
refoived  to  apply  himfclf  entirely  to  the 
Page,  to  which  he  had  a  very  (irong  rn- 
_  clin avion  ;  and  having  formed  a  company7 

of  fome  young  men,  who  had  a  talent 
for  declamation,  they  played  at  Paris, 
and  took  the  name  of  The  Iiluiirious 
Theatre.  Pocquelin  then  aflurned  the  name 
of  Moliere,  and  .wrote  fome  Ihort  come¬ 
dies  to  be  acted  in  the  country.  The  firft 
regular  piece  he  corn  poled  was  the  Etcur- 
di,  ( r  Blunderer,  of  five  afls,  which  was 
performed  at  Lyons  in  105  3,  and  he  alio 
play  ed  the  Depit  Amtiircux,  and  the  Pre- 
lieujrs  Ridicules ,  before  the  prince  of  Conti 
at  'Beziers.  After  vifiting  feveral  other 
places,  he  returned  to  Paris ;  he  then 
play  yd-  in  the  guard -room  of  the  old 
Louvre,  and  .was  afterwards  allowed  to 
a£i  in  the  royal  palace,  in  1063  he  had 
a  penfron  of.  1000  livres,  and  two  years 
.  alter  Ids  company  was  taken  into  tire 
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king’s  fervicc  ;  when  Moliere  introduced 
a  true  taffc  for  comedy  on  the  French 
theatre,  and  lafued  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  age.  Pie  was  a  good  afitor,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  poet.  Mol  lie  re 

ufed  to  read  his  comedies  to  an  old  fer- 
vant-maid  of  iris,  and  when  any  of  the 
comic  .pafiages  made  little  or  no  inipref- 
fion*  upon  her,  lie  altered  them,,  being 
convinced  by  experience,  that  unlefs  (he 
laughed,  they  would  not  take  upon  th« 
ftage.  His  death  was  very  fnrpriflng  : 
bekir  to  aft  Ls-malitde  imavma '  /?,  that  is. 
The  imaginary  lick  man,  he  was  taken  fo 
Hi  before  it  began,  that -he  was  advifid  to 
putitorT;  bitty  on  fidering  the  number 
and  dfgnity  of  the  Ipeftators,  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  f.  nd  them  away,  and  ailed. his 
part  with  fuch  intenfenefs,  that  ire  did 
not  perceive  the  increafe.  of  his  rilnefs; 
but  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the 
play,  in  which jhe  w  as  to  counterfeit  being 
dead,  he  was  fo  weak,  that  it  was 
thought  he  had  .really  expired  ;  and  as 
they  had  much  difficulty  to  make  him 
(land  up,  they  adviied  him  to  withdraw  ; 
but  the  play  being  far  advanced,  ho 
thought  he  could  go  through  it  without 
further  prejudice  :  but  as  he  was  (peak¬ 
ing  of  rhubarb  and  fenna  in  the  confulta- 
tion  of  phvficians,  the  blood  iifued  out 
of  his  mouth  ;  when  being  carried  home, 
and  all  medicines  proving  ineffeflua! ,  he 
died  the  fame  evening  of  an  effufion  of 
■blood,  the  13th  of  February  1643,  aged 
53.  Moliere  being  a  player,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permiffion 
-from  the  archbifhop  of  Paris  to  inter  his 
body  in  confecrated  ground. 

MOLLUGO,  balhird  madder,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

*  MOLOO.H,  in  Pagan  worfiiip,  a  fa¬ 
mous  god  of  the  Ammonites,  .to  whofe 
idol  they  facrificed  children  and  animals, 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  half  the  body  of  a 
man  with  the  head  of  a  calf,  and  the  arms 
extended.  This  half  body  was  -fixed  on 
a  kind  of  hearth,  on  which  was  lighted  a 
great  fire,  through  which  children  were 
obliged  to  pafs,  in  order  to  be  purified 
by  that  ceremony,  when,  to  prevent 
their  cries  being  heard,  a  great  noife  was 
made  with  drums  and  other  inftruinents. 
The  holy  icripture  frequently  reproaches 
the  Jews  for  offering  thefe  kind  of  facri- 
fices  to  Moloch. 

MOLOSSES,  in  commerce,  the 
thick  fluid  matter  remaining  after  the 
fugar  is  made,  refembling  fyrup.  See 
Sufar. 

MOLOSSES,  in  Greek  and  Latin 

poetry, 
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poetry,  a  foot  c'ompofed-  of  three  long 
ly-llables,  as  delectant. 

J  MOLTIN’®,  the  change  of  fea- 
thers,  hair,  or  horns,  in  birds  and 
beads. 

MGLLUCCA-BE  ANS,  MallucceUa , 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

*  IVIOLWITZ,  Battle  at.  In  the 
year  1741,  when  half  the  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  bufying  themfteives  about  the 
tletflion  of  an  emperor,  Frederic  III.  the 
prefent  king  of  Prufiia,  who  faw  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion,  marched  an  army  of  6 0,000' 
men  direritly  into  Sif  ha.  His  preten¬ 
tious  were  to  four  duchies,  which  his  fa¬ 
mily  had  formerly  acquired  by  pur  chafes, 
and  by  adts  of  confraternity,  which  his 
ancedors  not  being  able  to  maintain,  had 
been  obliped  to  relinquifh.  The  queen 
of  Hungary  was  incenied  to  find  herfelf 
attacked  in  the  day  of  her  did  rtfs  by  a 
prince  to  whom  die  had  given  no  fort  of 
provocation;  and  his  Pruffian  ■  rnajedy 
charged  the  court  cf  Vienna  with  a  defign 
either  to  aflaffinate  or  carry  him  oft  by 
treachery  :  a  defign  which  was  difown- 
ed  with  expreffions  of  indignation  and 
difdain,  and  which  was  founded  in  no 
other  place  than  his  own  imagination. 
Both  parties  were  now  inflamed.  The 
queen  ordered  count  Neuperg  to  aflcmble 
a  body  of  forces,  and  dop  the  prog  refs  of 
the  Pruflians  in  Silefia.  According  y  o  n 
Monday  the  loth  day  of  April  174'x,  the 
two  armies  met  at  Molwitz.  The  engage¬ 
ment  began  about  two'clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  Audrians  at  find  drove 
back  the  left  wing  of  the  Pruflians,  com¬ 
manded  by  lieutenant-general  ‘‘•chuylem- 
berg.  But  his  Pruffian  majefly  having 
been  informed  that  the  Audrians  were  fu- 
perior  to  him  in  cavalry,  had  intermixed 
grenadiers  with  his  horfe,  by  which 
means  this  confufion  was  recovered.  The 
attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Pruflians 
was  likewife  very  intrepid ;  but  the  heat 
of  the  aclion  was  on  the  left  wing,  which 
having  been  rallied,  now  repuifed  the 
Audrians  in  turn,  and  purfued  their  ad¬ 
vantage  fo  well,  that  at  fix  o’clock  they 
bepan  to  retire,  and  made  a  retreat  in 
very  good  order,  and  encamped  under 
the  cannon  of  Neifs,  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  king,  who  dearly  purchafed 
this  fpot  of  ground.  He  lod  at  lead 
three  thoufand  men,  befifl.es  his  kinfman 
Frederic  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  and 
iieutenant-gen-ral  Sehuylemberg.  The 
lofs  of  the  Audrians,  as  they  were  de¬ 
feated,  mud  have  been  greater  than  that 
of  the  Pruflians,  though  they  endeavour- 
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ed  to  conceal  it ;  therefore  there  is  no  al"» 
certaining  it  exafliy  ;  but  according  to  all 
probability,  it  could-  not  be  left,  than  four 
thoTand.  Not  wit  bf  landing  the  king,  of 
Prufiia  remained  mader  of  the- field  of 
battle,  the  action  was  far  from  being  de- 
cvftve.  The  Audrians  faced  the  Prill'- 
bans  feveral  times  in  their  camp,  and 
frequent  fkirmilhes  happened  The  ne~ 
ceffitous  a  ft*,  irs  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
at  length  obliged  general  Neuperg  to  be 
recalled  with  his  army.  The  king  of 
Prufha  then  made  a  conqued  of  Silefia, 
for  there  was  no  oppofition. 

MOMENT,  in  the  doc  trine  of  time, 
an  indant,  or  the  mod  minute  and  indi- 
nibble  part  of  duration.  Striftly  f peak¬ 
ing,  however,  a  moment  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  as  any  part  of  time,  but: 
only  as  the  termination  or  limit  there¬ 
of. 

MOMENT,  in  the  doftrine  of  infi¬ 
nites,  denotes  the  fame  with  infiniteii- 
m ah  See  Infimtefunal. 

Leibnitz,  and  other  foreigners,  call 
thefe  moments  differences, 

MOMENT,  Momentum ,  in  mechanics, 
the  fame  with  impetus,  or  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  a  moving  body  ;  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  matter, 
multiplied  into  the  velocity  ;  or.  which1  is 
the  fame  thing,  it  roav  be  confidered  as 
a  redangle  under  the  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity. 

MOMQRDIGA,  the  wild  cucumber, 
in, botany,  a  genus  of  plants  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  momordica  and  luffa  of 
Tournefort,  and  the  elaterium  of  Boer-* 
have;  and  indeed  the  elaterium  of  the 
ih ops,  a  violent  purge,  is  the  fruit  of  this 
plant. 

*•  MOMUS,  in  fabulous  hi  dory,  the  god. 
of  raillery,  or  the  jefter  of  the  celefliai 
affemblv,  and  was  the  Ton'  of  Somnus  and 
Night.  He  ridiculed  both  gods  and  men. 
Being  chofen  by  Vulcat?,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva,  as  a  judge  of  the  excellence  of 
their  performances,  he  blamed  them  ail 
three.  Neptune  for  not  placing  the  horns 
of  the  bull  before  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
give  the  hirer  blow,  or  in  his  (boulders, 
that  he  might  give  it  with  greater  drength: 
he  cen lured  Minerva  for  not  having  ren¬ 
dered  her  houle  moveable,  that  it  might 
be  taken  away  when  placed  in  a  bad  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  Vulcan,  for  not  having 
made  a  window  in  the  bread  of  the  man, 
by  which  his  heart  might  be  feen,  and  his 
mod  fecret  thoughts  difeovered. 

MQNaDELPHIa,  in  botany,  aclaft 
of  plants,  the  fixteenth  in  order,  lb  cal¬ 
led 
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led  becaufe  the  Ilamina  are  connebled,  j 
or  coalesce  at  the  bafe.  See  Botany. 

MONANDRlA,  in  botany,  a  clafs 
of  plants,  the  fil'd  in  order,  with  only 
one  Ilamen,  or  male  part  in  each  flower. 

The  monandriaare  fubdivided  into  two 
orders,  which  are  denominated  raonan- 
dria-mouogynia.  and  monartdria-digynia, 
according  as  they  contain  one  or  two 
ilyl.es . 

MONA  PXHY,  a  government  in  which 
the  fu'pieme  power  is  veiled  in  a  Angle 
perfon.  There  aie  feveral  kinds  of  mo¬ 
narchies,  as  where  the  monarch  is  inveft- 
cd  with  an  abfolute  power,  and  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  none  but  God.  It  is  an  error 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  deipotic  or  abfolute 
monarch  is  a  ioiefeifm  in  politics,  and 
that  there  can  be  none  fuch  legally  ;  for 
the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  various 
principles.  In  China  it  is  founded  on 
paternal  authority,  and  is  the  bafis  of  the 
government  ;  in  Turley,  Perfia,  Barba¬ 
ry,  and  India,  it  is  the  effefl  of  relegion  : 
and  in  Denmark,  the  king  is  legally  ab¬ 
folute  by  the  folemn  furrender  which  the 
people  made  to  his  predecefibr  of  their 
liberties.  Another  kind  of  monarchy  is 
that  which  is  limited,  where  the  l'upreme 
power  is  virtually  in  the  law’s,  though 
the  majefly  of  government,  and  the  ad~ 
miniflration,  is  veiled  in  a  Angle  perfion. 
Monarchies  are  a  To  either  hereditary, 
where  the  regal  power  defeends  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  polTeflor  to  the  next  heir 
by  blood ;  or  elective,  where  the  choice 
depends  upon  all  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
freedom,  as  in  Poland  ;  or  upon  a  few 
perfons  in  whom  the  conflitution  veils  the 
power  of  election,  as  in  the  German  em- 
p  i  re'.  >  e  e  K  i  N  G  an  cl  G  o  y  £  K.  n  m  e  n  t  . 

MONASTERY,  a  convent  or  place 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
monks,  mendicant  friars,  or  nuns,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  an  abby,  priory,  czc.  Mo- 
nafleries  are  governed  by  different  rules, 
according  to  the  different  regulations  pre- 
icribed  by  their  founders.  The  firft  re¬ 
gular  and  perfect  monalleries  were  found¬ 
ed  by  St.  Pachomius,  in  Egypt;  but  St. 
1  at :  i  is  genet  ally  con  fide  red  as  the  great 
fathepand  patriarch  of  the  eaflern  monks  ; 
lince  in  the  fourth  century  he  preferibed 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  monalle- 
ries,  to  which  the  Anachorels,  and  Coe¬ 
nobites,  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  of 
the  deiart  fubmitted.  In  like  manner 
St.  Benedict  was  Ililed  the  patriarch  of 
the  wefhrn  monks  :  he  appeared  in  Italy 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  filth  century, 
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and  pnblifhed  his  rule,  which  was  firti- 
verbally  received  throughout  the  Well. 
St.  Augultine  being  lent  into  England  by 
St  Gregory  the  pope,  in  596,  to  convert 
the  Enplifh,  he  at  the  fame  time  introdu- 
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ced  the  mopalhc  Hate  into  this  kingdom, 
which  made  fuch  progrefs  here,  that 
within  the  lpace  of  two  hundred  ,years, 
there  were  thirty  kings  and  queens  who 
preferred  the  religious  habit  to  their 
crowns,  and  founded  Ilatcdy  monafteries, 
where  they  ended  their  days  in  folitu'le 
and  retirement. 

MONASTIC,  belonging  to  monks. 
See  Mon k. 

MONDAY,  Dies  Luna,  the  fecond 
day  of  the  week,  fo  called  as  being  anci¬ 
ently  facred  to  the  moon,  q.  d.  moon- 
day. 

MONEY,  Moneta ,  a  piece  of  matter, 
commonly  metal,  to  which  public  autho¬ 
rity  lias  affixed  a  certain  value  and  weight, 
to  ferve  as  a  medium  in  commerce. 

The  aera  of  the  invention  of  money  is 
not  eafily  to  be  fettled.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  but  that  in  the  earlielf  ages 
the  ordinary  traffic  among  men,  was  by 
trucking  or  exchanging  one  commodity 
for  another  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  time  it 
was  found  necellary,  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
mutative  juttice,  to  have  fome  common 
meafure  or  Ilandard,  according  to  which 
ail  things  Ihould  be  eltimatcd.  See  Ex¬ 
change. 

By  the  x  3.  Geo.  Ill,  c.  71,  for  the  better 
preven  ting  the-  counterfeiting,  clipping, 
and  diminishing  the  gold  coin,  it  is  en¬ 
abled,  that  any  perfon  to  whom  gold  mo¬ 
ney  O') all  be  tendered,  any  piece  whereof 
lhall  be  diminilbedotherwife  than  by  rea- 
,  fon able  wearing,  or  by  the  impreffion,  co¬ 
lour  or  weight  thereof,  he  (hall  fufpebl  to 
be  counterfeit,  may  cut  or  deface  Inch 
piece ;  and  if  any  piece  fo  cut, broken, or  de¬ 
faced,  lhall  appear  to  be  diminilbed,  other- 
wife  than  by  reafonable  wearing,  or  a 
counterfeit,  the  perfon  tendering  the  fame 
lhall  bear  the  iofs  thereof;  but  if  the 
fame  lhall  be  of  due  weight,  and  appear 
to  be  lawful  money,  the  perfon  that  cut 
or  defaced  the  fame,  mull  receive  it  at 
the  rate  it  was  coined  for. 

Money  is  ufually  divided  into  real  and 
imaginary.  Real  money  includes  ail 
coins  whether  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or 
the  like  ;  fuch  as  guineas,  crowns,  pif- 
toles,  pieces  of  eight,  ducats,  See. 

Imaginary  money,  or  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  is  that  which  has  never  exislcd, 
or  at  leall,  w  hich  does  not  exit!  in  real 
fpecie  ;  but  is  a  denomination  invented  or 
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jretatmed  to  facilitate  the  (dating  of  ac¬ 
counts,  by  keeping  them  (till  on  a  fixed 
footing,  not  to  be  changed  in  current 
coins,  which  the  authority  of  the  fovereign 
fomelimes  r  aides  or  lowers,  according  to 
the  exigences  of  the  ftate,  of  which  kinds 
are  pounds,  livers,  marks,  maravedies, 
&c. 

.  Fnfifh  Money  of  Accounts  the  pound, 
(hilling,  and  penny  ;  the  firft  and  laft 
being  imaginary  money,  and  exchanges 
calculated  in  one  of  them  two  :  the 
pound  contains  twenty  fhiilings,  and.  the 
/hilling  twelve  pence. 

Scotch  Money  of  Account  is  the  pound, 
fliilling,  and  penny  ;  the  pound  con¬ 
taining  twenty  fhiilings,  being  equivalent 
to  one  (hilling  and  eight  pence  Englifh  ; 
and  the  (hilling containing  twelve  pennies, 
equal  to  a  penny  Erigiilh.  There  is  alfo 
among  them  an  account  of  marks,  the 
mark  being  equivalent  to  one  (hilling  one 
penny  and  one  third  of  a  penny  Englifh  : 
of  this  laid  kind  they  had  formerly  a  filver 
coin. 

French  MoN  EY  of  Account  is  in  livers, 
fols,  ar;d  deniers,  of  which  twelve  deniers 
make  a  fol,  and  twenty  fols  a  livre  : 
their  exchange  is  by  the  crown  of  three 
livres,  or  fixty  fols. 

Dutch  M  o  n  e  Y  of  Account  is  kept  at 
Amfterdam  atid  Rotterdam,  the  two 
chief  trading  places,  in  guilders,  ftivers, 
and  penins ;  fo  that  though  goods  are 
fold  for  other  fpecie,  fiich  as  livre  de 
gro'S,  &c  yet  all  are  reduced  to  the 
above  denominations  for  the  entries 
into  their  books.  The  exchanges  are 
ibadc  with  us  in  fo  many  (hillings  to  a 
pound  (derling,  though  in  moft  other 
places  in  deniers  degrofs. 

Spa n if  Mon  ey  of  Account  is  at  Cadiz 
kept  in  rials  of  plate  and  its  fractions  ;  at 
Caftile,  in  maravedies  ;  at  Valentia,  in 
livers  and  dollars,  fueldoes  and  dineros  ; 
of  which  laft  twelve  make  a  fueido,  and 
twenty  fueldos  a  liver  or  dollar.  Seven¬ 
teen  quartos  at  Cadiz  and  Caftile  make 
two  rials  vellon,  which  is  now  an  imagi¬ 
nary  coin,  though  formerly  it  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  kingdom.  A  mara- 
vedie  is  another  imaginary  fpecie,  of 
which  feventeen  is  reckoned  to  a  rial  vel¬ 
lon.  The  ducat  is  alfo  a  fictitious  coin 
of  eleven  rials  of  plate  ill  purchafes,  fales, 
and  other  mercantile  Tranfaftions,  ex¬ 
cept  in  exchanges,  when  it  is  valued 
at  eleven  rials  of  plate  and  one  marave- 
die,  or  37  5  maravedies. 

Portuguefe  MoN  ey  of  Account  is  kept 
ia  reas  or  res,  making  a  reparation  at 


every  hundred,  thoufandth,  See  Soo  reas 
go  to  a  moidore. 

German  and  S’zvfs  MONEY  of  Account , 
at  Coningfberg,'  El  king,  and  Dantzic, 
accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  and  gros, 
or  in  Polifh  guilders,  gros, .  and  deniers 
or  penins.  They  exchange  on  Amftxr- 
dam  in  Polifh  gros  for  a  livre  de  gros 
of  fix  guilders  current  money  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  on  Hamburg  for  the  rixdolaix 
At  Lubeck  accounts  are  kept  in  marks, 
fchellings,  and  deniers  or  penins-lubs, 
in  which  their  exchanges  are  made.  Ac 
Breftdw,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars 
and  filver  gros  and  penins  ;  in  the  firft  of 
which  fpecies  exchanges  are  made  on  Am- 
fterdam  for  a  certain  number  of  ftivers, 
bank  money,  and  on  Hamburgh  fof  rix¬ 
dollars  of  Breflaw,  ag&inft  rixdollars  of 
Hamburg  bank.  At  Hamburg,  accounts 
are  kept  in  marks,  fcheliingf,  and  de¬ 
niers  lubs  bank  mondy,  by  thofe  who  have 
cafn  in  the  bank  ;  but  by  thofe  who  have 
not,  their  books  are  generally  kept  in  rix¬ 
dollars,  fchellings,  and  denier  current 
money.  At  Bremen,  accounts  are  kept 
in  rixdollars  and  gros,  and  it  exchanges 
on  Amfterdam  rixdollars  of  feventy- 
two  gros  for  rixdollars  of  fifty  ftivers  ban¬ 
co.  At  Leiplic  and  Naum  bo  ur<i,  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  in  rixdollars,  crowns, 
gros,  and  penins.  At  Berlin,  and  in  all 
this  kingdom,  accounts  are  kept  in  guild¬ 
ers,  gros,  and  penins.  At.  Zurich,  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  in  rixdollars,  worth  about 
4S.  <5d.  fterling,  at  108  of  their  creutzers. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  Hanau, 
accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  and  cruit- 
zers.  At  Vienna,  accounts  are  kept  in 
guilders,  creutzers,  and  penins,  reckon¬ 
ing  eight  penins  to  a  creutzer,  and  lix- 
ty  creutzers  to  a  guilder.  At  Nurem¬ 
berg  and  Augfourg,  accounts  are  kept  in. 
guilders,  creutzers,  and  hellers  ;  at  Leige, 
in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers. 

In  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders,  creut¬ 
zers,  and  penins  ;  or  under  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  with  the  coins  of  the  empire. 
In  the  canton  of  Bafil,  accounts  are  vari- 
oufiy  kept,  forae  in  rixdollars,  fchellings 
and  deniers;  fomc  in  livres,  fchellings, 
and  deniers;  fome  in  rixdollars, -creutzers, 
and  penins  ;  and  fome  in  guilders  creut¬ 
zers,  and  penins. 

Italian  MONEY  of  Account.  In  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Genoa  and  Novi,  accounts  are 
kept  in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari  ;  or  in 
dollars  of  ioo  foldis.  At  Milan,  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  in  livres,  foldis,  and  de¬ 
nari,  to  be  counted  like  pounds,  (hillings, 

£  i>  and 
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andp-mce,  viz,  twelve  denaris  to  a  foldi, 
&c.  At  Rome,  accounts  are  kept  in 
crowns,  julios,  and  bajoches,  or  grains 
and  quartrins  ;  the  crown  is  divided  into 
ten  julios,  and  the  julio  into  ten  bajoches. 
At  Leghorn,  accounts  are  generally  kept 
in  dollars,  foldi,  and  denari.  At  Flo¬ 
rence,  they  keep  their  books  and  ac¬ 
counts,  in  crowns,  foldi,  and  denari, 
picoli  or  current  money.  At  Naples, 
accounts  are  kept  in  ducats,  florins,  and 
grains.  The  accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept 
the  fame  as  at  Naples.  At  Lucca  they 
keep  their  accounts  in  crowns,  livres, 
foldi,  and  denari  ;  the  crown  is  worth 
7  livres  10  foldi  ;  the'  livre  zo  foldi ;  and 
the  foldi  iz  denari.  At  Venice,  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  in  livres,  foldi,  and  de- 
jlari,  picoli  or  current  ;  but  the  hank- 
entries  are  in  livres,  foldi,  and  groftes  : 
both  the  current  and  bank-ducats  of  Ve¬ 
nice  make  74  foldi,  or  6  livers  and  four 
foldi.  At  Bologna,  accounts  are  kept  in 
livres,  foldi,  and  denari  ;  the  livre  being 
zo  foldi,  and  the  foldi  iz  denari.  At 
Bergamo,  the  money  of  account  is  the 
fame  as  at  Bologna,  and  its  proportions 
the  fame  At  Parma,  accounts  are  kept 
in  crowns,  foldi,  and  denari  ;  the  crown 
.is  zo  foldi,  and  the  foldi  zo  denari.  At 
Modena  and  Mantua,  accounts  are  kept 
in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari.  In  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  accounts  are  kept  in  li¬ 
vres,  or  livres,  foldi,  and  quartrins.  At 
Placentia,  accounts  are  kept  in  crowns, 
foldi,  and  denari  of  mark;  of  which  iz 
denari  make  a  foldi,  and  20  foldi  the 
crown.  In  the  iiland  of  Sardinia,  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  as  in  moil  parts  of  Italy, 

:  in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari.  In  the  iiland 
of  Malta,  the  money  of  account  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  Sicily-,  in  the  ifland 
of  Candia,  the  account  is  the  fame  as  at 
.Venice. 

Rujj:an ,  S-ccedi/b,  DnnifJj,  and  Pohfh 
Money  of  Account.  In  the  trading  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  accounts  are 
kept  m  roubles,  g rives,  and  mofcofques, 

•  orin  roubles  and  coppecks  ;  rccoppecks, 
each  of  w  Mch  is  equal  to  two  mofcofques, 
make  a  grive,  and  100  coppecks,  or  jo 
•grives,  is  a  rouble.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  accounts  are  kept  in  dollars, 
marks,  and  oorts,  the  dollar  being  worth 
four  marks,  and  the  mark  eight  oorts  In 
Denmark,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and 
fchellings;  the  rixdolluris  worth  fix  marks; 
the  mark,  16  fchellings  ;  and  the  lchelling,  ' 
three  penins.  Accounts  are  kept  at  Ber¬ 
gen,  and  in  other  peaces  in  Norway,  in 
Dauilh  rlxdclkirs.  marks,  and  fchellings. 
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In  Poland,  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders, 
gros,  and  deniers,  of  which  18  deniers. 
make  a  gros,  and  thirty  gros  a  guilder  : 
they  here  keep  accounts  alfo  in  rixcfollarS' 
and  gros,  reckoning  90  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former.  At  Riga  accounts  are 
kept  in  rixdollars  and  gros,  the  former 
of  which  fpecies  cpnfiffs  of  90  of  the  latter. 

lurk Jh  Money  of  Account.  The- 
Turks,  both  in  Europe,  A  fa-,  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  account  by  purfes,  either  of  filvet  or 
gold,  the  lafl  being  only  ufed  in  the  fe- 
raglio,  with  half  purfes  of  gold,  called 
alfo  rizes  :  the  purfe  of  fiver  is  equal  to 
1500  French  livres,  oy  about  65I.  fter- 
ling  ;  and  the  half  purfe  in  proportion  t 
the  purfe  of  gold  is  1  5000  fequins,  equal 
to  30000  French  crowns,  or  about  3750I. 
fterling  :  this  is  feidom  ufed  but  for  pre- 
fents  to  favourites,  fo  that  a  purfe  lim¬ 
ply  lignifies  a  purfe  of  fiver,  or  1500  li¬ 
vres.  The  merchants  alfo  ufe  Dutch  dol¬ 
lars,  called  aifani  or  abouqu-eis,  with  me- 
dins  and  afpers  :  the  dollar  is  equal  to 
35  medins,  and  the  medin  to  three  afpers  g 
the  a/per  to  a  halfpenny  fterling  money. 

Afiatic  Moneys  of  Account  are  as  fol¬ 
low.  In  Peril  a  they  account  by  the  taman, 
called  alfo  man  and  tumein,  and  dinar- 
bafti  ;  the  taman  is  compofed,  of  50  aba f- 
fs,  or  100  mamodies,  or  200  chapes,  or 
icooo  dinars  ;  which,  accounting  the 
abafli  on  the  foot  of  18  French  fols,  or  the 
dinar  on  that  of  a  denier,  amounts  to 
3I.  12s.  6 J.  fterling  the  taman.  They 
alfo  account  by  larins,  tfpecially  at  Or- 
mus,  and  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfan 
gulph  :  the  iarin  is  equivalent  to  n  d, 
fteriing;  and  on  that  footing  is  ufed  alfo 
in  Arabia,  and  through  a  great  part  of 
the  Fafi-Indes. 

_  Cblnejs  Moneys  cf  Account  are  the  pic, 
picol,  and  tael ;  which,  though  in  efleft 
weigh.ts,  do  likewife  ferve  as  money  cf 
account,  obtaining  in  Tonquin  as  well  as 
China  :  the  pic  is  divide^  into  100  catis, 
fome  fay  125  :  the  cati  into  16  taels, 
each  tael  equal  to  one  ounce  two  drachms  : 
the  picol  contains  66  |  caties  ;  the  tael 
is  equivalent  to  6s.  8d.  fterling. 

Japonefe  Moneys  of  Account  are  the 
fehuites,  cockiens,  oebans  or  oubans,  and 
taels  :  zoo  fehuites  are  equal  to  500 
Dutch  pounds,  the  cockien  equal  to  10 
Low-country  pounds,  icco  oebans  make 
45000  taels. 

Mogul  Money  of  Account.  At  Surat, 
Agra,  and  the  reft  of  the  eftates  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  they  ufe  iacres,  acrees,  or 
leeths,  implying  one  hundred  thoufand ; 
tfus  a  laerc  of  rupees  is  ico,coo  rupees,; 
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the  lacre  being  nearly  on  the  footing  of  the 
tun  in  Holland,  and  the  million  of  France, 
MONF  YS  of  Account  of  other  iflands 
and  coafts  of  India.  Throughout  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  at  Goa,  they  ufe  tangas,  vin- 
tins,  and  pardos- xeraphin ;  the  tanga  is 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  of  good  and  bad  alloy  ; 
lienee  their  cuflom  is  to  count  by  good 
or  bad  money ;  the  tanga  of  good  ailoy 
is  better  by  one  fifth  than  the  bad,  fo 
that  four  tangas  good  being  allowed  the 
pardos-xeraphin,  there  will  be  required 
five  of  the  bad;  four  vintins  good  make 
a  tanga  likewife  good  ;  fifteen  barucos,  a 
vintin  ;  a  good  liaruco  is  equal  to  a  Por- 
tuguefe  ree,  a  French  denier,  or  one  thir¬ 
teenth  of  a  penny  derling.  In  the  ifiand 
of  Java  they  ufe  the  fonta,  fapacou,  far- 
dos,  and  catis :  \vhich  lad  money,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  leeth  or  lacre,  is  much 
ufed  throughout  all  the  Ead-Indics  ;  the 
fonta  is  zoo  caxas,  or  little  pieces  of  that 
country,  hung  on  a  dring,  and  is  equal 
to  eleven  twelfths  of  a  penny  derling  ; 
five  fontas  make  the  fapacou.  The  fardos 
equal  to  zs.  Sd.  derling;  the  cati  con¬ 
tains  zo  taels;  the  tael  (Js.  8d.  derling. 
There  are  iflands,  .cities,  and  dates  of  the 
Ead-Indies,  whofe  monies  of  account  are 
•not  here  expreded,  partly  becaufe  re¬ 
ducible  to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned, 
and  partly  becaufe  we  find  no  certain 
..confident  account  of  them. 

African  Money  of  Account.  From 
Cape  Verd  to  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
all  exchanges  and  valuations  of  mer- 
-chandize  are  made  on  the  foot  of  .the 
macoute  and  piece ;  which,  though  no 
monies  of  account,  for  thofe  barbarians 
have  no  real  monies,  and  therefore  need 
imaginary  ones  to  eftimatc  them  by,  yet 
ferve  in  lieu  thereof  At  Loango  de  Boi- 
rie,  and  other  places  on  the  coad  of 
Angola,  the  edimations  are  made  by  ma- 
coutes  ;  and  at  Malirabo  and  Cabindo, 
on  the  fame  coad,  the  negroes  reckon  by 
pieces  :  among  the  find  the  macoute  is 
equal  to  io  pieces  :  ten  macoutes  make 
one  hundred,  which  likewife  gives  us  a 
kind  .of  imaginary  money  to  edimate 
any  purchafe,  exchange,  &c.  they  fix  on 
the  one  fide  the  number  of  macoutes  re- 
•  quired  ;  e.  gr.  for  a  negro  ;  fo  that  there 
are  feveral  bargains  made  for  one  :  fup- 
pofe,  for  indance,  the  Have  to  be  fixed  at 
3500  pieces,  this  amounts  to  350  ma¬ 
coutes  in  merchandize,  they  fix  the  price 
of  each  in  macoutes.  Two  Flemilh 
knives,  e.  gr.  are  accounted  one  macoute  ; 
a  copper-bafon,  z  pounds  weight  three; 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  three,  Sec.  For 
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the  piece  it  ferves  in  like  manner  to  edi¬ 
mate  the  value  of  goods,  duties,  Sec.  on 
either  fide  :  thus  the  natives  require  ten 
pieces  for  a  Have ;  and  the  Europeans  put* 
for  indance,  a  fufee  at  one  piece,  a  piece 
of  falampours  at  four  pieces,  &c.  The 
cities  of  Barbary  and  Egypt,  whither  the 
Europeans  traffick,  reckon  much  goffer 
the  fame  manner  as  iu  the  Levant,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior  ; 
for  the  red,  through  that  vad  extent  of 
coad  where  we  trade  for  negroes,  gold- 
dud,  elephants  teeth,  wax,  leather,  See. 
either  the  inhabitants  do  not  know  what 
money  of  account  is,  or,  if  they  have 
any,  it  is  only  what  drangers,  fettled 
among  them,  have  introduced. 

MON^YERS,  Moneyors,  or  Mo¬ 
ngers,  officers  of  the  mint,  who  work 
and  coin  gold  and  diver  money,  and  an- 
fwer  all  wade  and  charges. 

MONITORY  LETTERS,  letters  of 
warning  and  admonition,  from  an  eccle- 
fiadical  judge,  upon  information  of  feun- 
dals  and  abufes,  within  the  cognizance  of 
his  court. 

MONK,  a  man  who  wholly  dedicates 
himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  in  fome 
monadery,  under  the  direction  of  fome 
particular  datutes  and  rules.  The  mod 
probable  account  of  the  original  of  the 
monks  is,  that  in  the  Decian  perfecution, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  many 
perfons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  dorm,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  de¬ 
farts  and  mountains,  where  they  not  only 
found  a  fafe  retreat,  but  alfo  more  time 
and  liberty  to  exercife  themfelves  in  afts 
of  piety  and  divine  contemplations ;  which 
fort  of  life  became  fo  agreeable,  that 
when  the  perfecution  was  over,  they  re¬ 
futed  to  return  to  their  habitations  again, 
chooling  rather  to  continue  in  thofe  cot¬ 
tages  and  cells,  which  they  had  made  for 
themfelves  in  the  uiidernei’s.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Condantine,  monach- 
ifin  was  confined  to  the  hermits,  or 
anaehorets,  who  lived  in  private  cells  in 
the  wildernefs  ;  but  when  Pachomius  had 
created  mpnafteries,  other  countries  pre- 
l’ently  followed  the  example. 

MONKEY,  Simla ,  in  zoology,  a  nu¬ 
merous  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order 
of  the  anthropomorpha,  or  quadrupeds 
that  refemble  the  human  figure  :  their 
face  is  naked  ;  the  claws  are  rounded  and 
flatlifh,  in  fome  degree  like  the  nails  on 
the  human  hand  ;  and  they  have  both  an 
upper  and  lower  eye-lid.  Of  all  the 
animals  of  the  monkey-kind,  the  fatyr 
refe rubles  mankind  mod  ;  its  face  is 
B  b  1  naked, 
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raked,  and  is  very  like  that  of  an  aged 
man  ;  it  has  no  tail,  and  in  other  refpeCts 
greatly  refembles  the  human  form.  The 
m.ofl:  like,  next  to  this,  is  the  oran-outang, 
or  black  faced  monkey,  called  the  favage  ; 
and  the  next  to  this  is  the  baboon,  or 
whiikered-fimia,  with  a  fhort  tail  :  the 
reft  qf  the  monkeys,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many  kinds,  differing  widely  both 
in  (Re  and  figure,  have  neverthelefs 
Something  of  the  human  afpeCl ;  and  as 
they  are  tradable  animals,  people  make, 
them  walk  ereCt  with  a  (faff,  and  perform 
many  tricks,  to  (hew  their  refemblance  ; 
but,  in  general,  finfti  monkeys  as  have 
no  tails,  have  more  of  this  iikenefs  than 
thofe  which  have. 

*  MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of 
Monmouthshire,  a  very  ancient  place, 
and  at  this  day  very  confiderable.  It  had 
a  (lately  caflle,  wherein  Henry  V. '  who 
conquered  France,  was  born,  but  it  is 
now  gone  to  ruin.  It  is  governed  by  two 
bailiffs,  fifteen  common  council,  and  a 
town  clerk.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
days,  and  three  fairs  on  Whitfunday, 
and  September  4,  for  horned  cattle,  and  on 
November  22,  for  horped  cattle,  fat  hogs, 
and  cheefe.  It  was  formerly  walled 
round,  but  now  there -is  little  remaining, 
except  three  gates.  It  confifts  of  two 
parishes.  It  is  (bated  on  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  is. a  done  bridge  of  two  arches, 
beyond  which  -  there  is  a  fuburb  half  a 
mile  long,  it  fends  one  member  to  par* 
li ament,  and  is  twenty-five  miles  well  of 
Gloucefter,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  weft  of  London.  Long.  x.  3c.  W. 
Lat,  <r.  47.  N. 

*  MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  county,  in 

the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  formerly  a  Welch 
county,  it  being  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-rail  by  Here- 
fordfhire,  on  the  iouth-eaft  by  the  Severn, 
which  parts  it  from  Glouce (ler (lure  and 
Someriltfinre,  and  on  the  weft  by  Brec- 
nock  and  Glamorganshire.  It  is  thirty- 
three' miles  ]n  length,  and  twenty-two  in 
breadth.  It  is  a  pretty  plentiful  coun¬ 
try,  (or  it  not  only  has  a  competency  for 
its  inhabitants  but  fends  (implies  to  its 
neighbouring  counties.  The  eail  part 
abounds  with  paftures  rmd  woods,  but 
the  weft  parts  is  mountainous  and  rocky, 
‘its  principal  rivers  are  the  Rimney,  the 
Ehwitf  the  U(k,  and  the  Wye-  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty- Even  parilh 
churches  in  the  county,  and  it  fends  three 
members  to  parliament,  two  for  the 
county  and  one  for 'Monmouth. 

hi  ONG  CHORD,  a  mufioal  inftru- 
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ment,  compofed  of  one  (Iring,  ufed*  to 
try  the  variety  and  proportion  of  founds. 

MONOECIA,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  claffes  of  plants,  the*twenty-firfl 
in  order;  in  which  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  placed  feparately  on  the  fame 
plant,  or  rather  on  different  ftalks  grow¬ 
ing  froip  the  fame  root. 

Of  th’e  plants  belonging  to  this  ciafs, 
fome  have  only  one  ftamep,  and  other? 
have  three,  four,  five,  fix,  or  more  (la¬ 
mina;  whence,  .the  fubordinate  orders  of 
monoecia-monandria,  monoecia-triandria, 
&c.  others  again  are  monadelphous,  other? 
fyngenefious,  and  others  gynandrous. 

MlONOPE  T-ALOtlS,  in  botany,  is 
applied  to  flowers  that  have  only  one  un¬ 
divided  leaf. 

MONOPOLY,  in  commerce,  denotes 
when  a  perfon  makes  himfelf  foie  mafter 
of  a  commodity,  manufacture,  81c.  in 
order  to  enhance  the  price  thereof.  There, 
are  two  kinds  of  monopoly,  when  a  per¬ 
fon  buys  up  corn,  &c.  to  retail  it  again 
at  an  advanced  price  ;  or  when  a  patent 
is  procured,  prohibiting  any  other  perfon, 
to  fell  a  certain  commodity  but  the  pa-, 
tentee. 

MONOPTERE,  in  architecture,  a 
kind  of  temple,  round,  and  without  walls, 
having  a  dome  fupported  by  columns. 

MONGPTOTON,  in  grammar,  ^ 
noun  that  has  only  one  cafe,  as  :nM  as. 

MONOS  t  ICB,  an  epigram  that  con- 
fids  of  only  one  fingle  verfe. 

MONOSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a 
word  that  confifts  of  only  one  fyllable,. 
and  is  compofed  of  either  one  or  more 
letters  pronounced  at  the  fame  time. 

MONOTONY,  an  uniformity  of 
found,  or  a  fault  in  pronunciation,  when 
along  feries  of  words  are  delivered  in 
one  unvaried  tone.  • 

MONSOON,  in  phyfiology,  a  fpecies 
of  trade-wind,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which,, 
for  fix  months  blows  con  (Tandy  the  fame* 
way,  and  the  contrary  way  the  other  fix" 
months. 

*  MONTGOMERY,  the  capital  of 
Montgomeryshire,  in  Wales,  with  a 
market  on  Thursdays,  and  four  fairs,  on 
•  arch  2 6,  June  7,  September  4,  and 
November  14,  for  (beep,  horned  cattle, 
and  horfes.  L  is  an  ancient  town,  fcated 
very  agreeably  on  a  rocky  eminence,  near 
rich  meadows.  It  fends  one  member  to 
parliament,'  who  is  eleCied  by  joint  con- 
lent  of  leveral  towns.  1  his  town  was  firft 
built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Shrewbury,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
It  was  once  a  place  of  good  (1  length,  was 

lurrounded 
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furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  fortified  with 
a  ftronp;  cattle,  which  was  dernolifhed  in 
the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  town  1 tie If  does 
not  now  confift  of  above  a  hundred 
houfes.  It  is  fev.cnty  miles  north  eaft- by-  ' 
eaft  of  Gloucefter,  and  one  hundred  and 
fixt y -  one  weft  -  by  -  weft  f ro m  L o ndon . 
Long.  3.  10.  W.  Lat.  sz.  36.  N. 

.  *  MONTGQ  MERYSHIRE,  a  county 
of  North  Wales,  thirty -five  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty-four  in  breadth.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Merioneth- 
fhire  and  Denbighfhire  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Shropthire  ;  on  the  Louth  by  Radnor  and 
'Cardigan (hires  ;  and  on  the  welt  by  part 
of  Meripnethfbire.  It  contains  fixty-eight 
pari  dies, -and  fix  market-towns.  It  fends 
fine  two  members  to  parliament,  viz.  one 
for  the  county,  and  the  other  for  Mont¬ 
gomery.-  It  is  watered  by  ieveral  imall 
dreams,  which  run  into  the  Severn,  whole 
head  is  at  a  fmali  lake  on  the  top  of 
Plimlimon-hill,  and  the  rivers  Rhy-del 
and  Wye  have  theft  fources  on  the  fame 
mountain.  This  county  is  full  of  high 
hills,  with  a  few'  valleys  and  meadows- 
fit  for  corn  and  paftures.  The  air  is 
/harp  and  cold,  on  account  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  more  mild. 
Montgomery  is  the  capital  town. 

MONTH,  Menjts ,  in  chronology,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  year.  See  Tear. 

Time  being  duration,  marked  out  for 
certain  ufes,  and  meafured  by  the  motion 
of  the.  heavenly  bodies,  there  thence  re¬ 
fill  ts  divers  kinds  of  months  as  well  as 
years,  different  from  one  another,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  luminary  by  whofe 
revolution  they  are  .  determined,  and  the 
particular  purpofes  they  are  deltined  for; 
hence  months  are  of  two  kinds,  aftro- 
nomical  and  civil.  An  aftronomical 
month  is  that  which  is  governed  either 
by  the  motion  of  the  fyn  or  moon,  and  is 
ponfequently  of  two  kinds,  folar  and 
Ijunar  :  a  folar  month  is  that  time  in 
which  the  fun  feems  to  run  through  a 
whole  fign,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
ecliptic.  Hence,  if  regard  be  had  to  the 
fun’s  true  apparent  motion,  the  folar 
month  will  be  unequal,  fines  the  fun  is 
longer  in  palling  through  the  winter-figns 
than  through  thole  of  the  fummer;  but 
as  he  conliantly  travels  through  ad  the 
twelve  figns  in  365  days,  5  hours,  and 
49  minutes,  the  quantity  of  a  mean 
month  will  be  had,  by  dividing  that 
number  by  iz  ;  on  this  principle  the 
quantity  of  a  folar  month  will  be  found  to 
be  30  days,  10  hours,  Z9  minutes,  5 
feconds,  See  Earth. 
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A  lunar. month  is  that  fpace  of  time 
which  i  he  moon  takes  up  in  performing 
its  courfe  through  the  zodiac,  or  that 
meafured  by  the  motion  of  the  mooli, 
round  the  earth  ;  and  is  of  three  kinds, 
viz.  periodical,  fynodical,  and  that  of 
illumination.  The  lunar  periodical  month 
is  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon 
makes  her  round/ through  the  zodiac,  or 
wherein  file  returns-  to  the  fame  point, 
being  z 7  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  5 
feconds.  See  Moon. 

The  lunar  fynodical  month,  called  alfo> 
abfolutely  the  lunar  month  and  lunation, 
is  the  fpace  of  time  between  two  con¬ 
junctions  of  the  moon  with  the  fun  ;  or 
the  time  it  takes  from  one  conjunction 
with  the  fun  to  the  next ;  or  from  one 
new  moon  to  another  :  the  quantity  of  a 
fynodical  month  is  zg  days,  iz  hours, 
44  minutes,  3  feconds,  and  1 1  thirds. 
The  quantity  of  a  fynodical  month  is  not 
the  fame  at  all  times,  for  in  the  fummer 
folllice,  when  the  fun  feems  to  move 
llovveft,  the  fynodical  month  appeareth 
iefs,  being  about  z 9  days,  6  hours,  4^ 
minutes ;  but  in  the  winter,  when  the 
fun’s  motion  feems  fafter,  the  moon  does 
not  fetch  up  the  fun  fo  foon  for  which 
reafon  the  fynodical  month  then  feems 
greater,  viz.  zp  days,  19  hours,  and  37 
minutes,  according  to  the  observation  of 
the  fame  aftronomers  :  fo  that  the  firftr 
quantity  of  the  fynodical  month  is  to 
be  under. flood  as  to  the  mean  motion. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  eafily 
appear  that  the  difference  between  a  pe¬ 
riodical  and  fynodical  month  is  this  :  the 
firft  is  called  periodical  in  refpeft  of  the 
moon’s  orbit  :  but  the  fynodical  is  fo 
called  in  refpeCt  ox  it.-  connection  with  the 
other  luminary.  Now  after  the  time  of 
its  conjunction,  the  fun  does  not  continue 
in  the  fame  place  of  the  zodiac,  but  moves 
forwards  towards  the  eaft;  upon  which  it 
falls  out  that  the  moon,  fin  idling  its 
courfe,  does  not  find  the  fun  again  in  the 
fame  place  where  it  left  him,  he  being 
removed  almoft  a  whole  fign  from  his 
former  place  ;  fo  that  to  overtake  the  fun 
again,  it  plainly  appears  that  a  certain 
fpace  of  time  is  requisite  befides  the  pe¬ 
riodical,  which  rfiakes  up  the  fynodical 
month. 

The  ancient  Romans  made  nfe  of  the 
lunar  months,  and  m  ie  them  alternately 
of  xo  and  30  days;  and  they  marked  the 
days  of  each  month  by  three  terms,  viz. 
calends,  nones,  a/H  ides. 

The  lunar  month  of  illumination,  or 
appofition,  or  illuminative  month,  is  the 
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fpace  from  the  firftAtinie  of  the  moon's 
appearance  after  new  moon,  to  her  fir  ft 
appearance  after  the  new  moon  following. 
The  lunar  month  of ,  illumination  is  not 
•  ef  any  determined  quantity,  becaule  the 
moon  appears  fometimes  fooner ,  and 
fometimes  later, ^  after  the ,  conjunfHon  ; 
for  which  diverfity  aftronorners  give  us 
Tveral  reafons,  particularly  the  obliquity 
.of  the  zodiac,  the  variable  latitude  of  the 
moon,  the  apparent  inequality  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  the  different  qualities  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  winter  air, ' tkc.  By  this  month, 
however,  the  Turks  ahd  Arabs  go  ;  and. 
it  is  faid  that  .  the  ancient  Britons  went 
by  the  .pira'fes  of  the  moon. 

A  civil  or  political  month  confifts  of  .a 
certain  number  of  days,  according  to  the 
laws  and  ctifbms  of  the  different  -coun¬ 
tries  wherein  it  is  ufed,  either  having  no 
regard  to  the  foiar  or  lunar  months,  as 
thafe  of  the  Egyptians  in  . their  equal  year, 
of  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Romulus, 
See  or  coming  pretty  near  to  the  foiar 
aft  ran  am  i  cal  m  on  t  h ,  as  the  Julian;  or 
elfe  the  lunar  ailronomical,  as  the  Jewifh, 
Turkilk,  and  others.  The  Britilh  and 
.snoft  European  nations  make  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  viz.  January,  Fe¬ 
bruary,;  &Cw  Seethe  articles  'January,  See. 

Civil  iblar  months  are  Inch  civil  months 
.as  are  accommodated  to  the  aftronomical 
months,  or  thole  which  are  to  confift 
.alternately  of  go  and  31  days,  excepting 
one  month  of  the  twelve,  which,  for 
every  fourth  year,  confifted  of  30  days, 
snd  for  the  other  years  of  wo.  This  form 
-of  civil  months  was  introduced  by  Julius 
Czfm- but  under  Auguftus  the  lixth 
month,  till  then,  from  its  place,  called 
Sextiiis,  was  denominated  Auguftus,  in 
honour  of  that  prince  ;  -and  to  make  the 
compliment  yet  the  greater,  a  day  was 
added  to  it,  lb  that  it  now  conlifts  of  31 
days,  though  till  then  it  had  only  30  ; 
*0  make  up  for  which,  a  day  was  taken 
from  February,  fb  that  from  thencefor¬ 
ward  it  only  confided  of  z3  days,  and 
qyery  fourth  vear  of  zo  ;  though  before 


at  had.  ordinarily  confifted  f  2.9  days,  .&c. 
and  fuch  are  the  civil  or  calendar  months 
which  now  obtain  throughout  Europe. 

Civil  lunar  months  are  to  confift:  alter¬ 
nately  of  29  and  30  days  :  thus  will  two 
civil  months  be  equal  to  two.  aftronomical 
ones,  abating  Tor  the  odd  minutes,  and 
co nfequ curly  the  new  moon  will  be  here¬ 
in’  kfcpt  to  the  firft  day  of  each  fuch  civil 
month,  for  a  long  time  together.  How¬ 
ever,  to  mak.e  them  keep  conllantly  pace 
xikh  the  ..civil  months,  at  the  end  of  each 
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1  943  months,  a  month  of  :o  days  mu  ft 
be  added,  or  elfe  every  33d  month  mull 
confift  of  30  days.  This  was  the  month 
in  civil  or  common  ufe  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Csefar. 

*  MONT-REAL,  an  ifland  of  North 
America,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
in  breadth.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  the 
air  wholefome.:  it  belonged  to  the  French  ; 
but  was  taken  by  the  generals  Arnherft 
and  Murray,  the  8th  of  September,  1760, 
without  firing  a  gun  :  according  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  all  the  -French 
forces  were  to  be  fient  to  Old  France  ; 
and,  confequently,  all  Canada  became 
!  fubjeeft  to  Great  Britain.  The  town  is 
;  pretty  well  fortified,  and  has -a  pleafant 
\  filiation,  with  wide  open  ftreets.  The 
fiotel-Dieu,  the  magazines,  and  the  place 
of  arms,  are  in  the  Lower  Town  ;  which 
is  alfo  the  refidence  of  the  .merchants. 
Thefeminary  orfehool,  the  pariftr  church, 
the  monks  called  Recolets,  the  Jefuits, 
and  the  nuns,  are  in  the  Upper.  1. ike- 
wife  the  late  governor,  and  moil  of  the 
officers  refided  in  this  laft.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  Lave  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
fayages  in  fkins  and  furs.  It  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  foujth  -  weft  of 
Quebec,  one  hundred  and  forty  north-by- 
eaft  of  lake  Ontario,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  north  of  Albany.  Long.  75.  12. 
W.  Lat.  4b.  ro.  N. 

M  ONUMEN T,  in  architecture,  a 
building  deftined  to  preferve  the  memory, 
&c.  of  the  perfon  who  raifed  it,  or  fqr 
whom  it  was  raifed  ;  fuch  are  a  triumphal 
arch,  a  maufoleum,  a  pyramid,  Sec. 

MONYCHA,  among  natnralifts, 1  an 
appellation  given  to  animals  with  iinglc 
or  .undivided  hoofs. 

MO&D,  or  Mode,  in  logic,  called 
alfo  fyllogiliic  mood,  a  proper  diipofitjon 
of  the  feveral  propofi tions  of  a  fyllogifm, 
in  refpeft  of  quantity  and  quality. 

The  direct  mood  is  that  wherein  the 
conclufion  is  drawn  from  the  premifes  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately,  as,  Every  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  living  thing,  every  man  is  a 
living  animal ;  therefore,  every  mail  is  a 
living  thing.”,  1  here  afie  fourteen  of  thefe 
direct  moods,  four  of  which  belong  to 
the  firft  figure,  four  to  the  fccond,  and 
fix  to  the  third. 

The  in  dire  ft  mood  is  that  wherein  the 
conclufion  is"  not  inferred  immediately 
from  the  prernifes,  but  follows  from  them 
by  means  of  a  converfion  ;  as,  ‘‘  Every 
amiri.al  is  a  living  tiring,  every  man  is  an 

animal; 
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animal ;  therefore  Some  living  thing  is  a 
man.” 

MOOD,  or  Mode,  in  grammar,  the 
different  manner  of  conjugating  verbs, 
ferving  to  denote  the  different  affections 
of  the  mind.  See  Verb. 

Hence  arife  four  moods,  viz,  the  indica¬ 
tive,  fubjun Ctive,  imperative,  and  in¬ 
finitive:  of  thofe  the  three  firft  are  called 
finite  moods,  becaufe  they  define  a  cer¬ 
tain  perfon  and  number ;  belt  the  fourth 
is  called  infinite,  becaufe  in  it  there  is  no 
diftinCtion  of  either  perfon  or  number. 
See  Indicative ,  &c. 

Some  grammarians  reckon  five  moods, 
viz.  the  indicative,  fubjundive,  optative, 
imperative,  and  infinitive  ;  and  fome 
make  fix,  dividing  the  optative  into  po-. 
tential  and  optative. 

MOON,  Luna,  })  ,  in  aftronomy,  a 
Satellite,  or  Secondary  planet,  always  at¬ 
tendant  on  our  earth.  Of  the  fix  pri¬ 
mary  planets,  we  find  but  three  that  are 
certainly  attended  with  moons,  viz.  the 
earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  for  though 
Mr.  Short  has  given  an  account  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  he  obferved  fome  years 
ago,  which  lee  ms  extremely  like  a  moon 
about  Venus,  yet,  as  it  was  never  ob¬ 
served  before  nor  fince  through  the  heft  of 
telefcopes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
moon  :  however,  that  the  reader  may 
ufe  his  own  judgment,  we  refer  him  to 
the  account  given  of  it  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  factions. 

The  diftanee  of  our  moon  from  the 
earth  is  determined  by  her  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallax,  or  the  angle  which  the  Semi-dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  fubtends  at  the  moon 
viz.  the  angle  A  O  C  (plate  XXXIV.  fig. 
i.)  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
true  place  of  the  moon’s  center  O,  when 
in  the  horizon,  and  the  apparent  place 
thereof,  as  viewed  from  the  1'urface  of  the 
earth  at  A.  The  firmer  is  known  by 
agronomical  tables,  the  latter  by  obser¬ 
vation  :  and  the  quantity  of  this  difference 
p\  angle  at  a  mean  is  57'  n"  —  A  O  C. 

If  therefore  we  Say,  As  the  tangent  of 
57'  u7  is  to  radius,  So  is  A  C  —  1  to  CO 
=  60,  1  ;  this  will  be  the  mean  diftanee 
of  the  moon  in  lemi-diameters  of  the 
*arth.  Th  erefore,  Since  one  Semi-diameter 
of  the  earth  contains  qp3z  miles,  we 
have  3982  X  <5o,i  ---2.  39  3 1 8,2:22 C  O  the 
mean  diftanee  of  the  moon. 

The  moon’s  apparent  Semi  -  diameter 
M  O  meafures  (at  her  mean  diftanee)  15' 
38';=9'8"  by  the  micrometer,  which  is 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  M  C  O.  The 
earth’s  diameter  therefore  is  to  the  moon’s 
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as  343A"  to  93s7  that  is,  as  109  to  3^ 
or  as  3,63  to  1.  Wherefore  X  7964 

1  Oy  w 

rrzipz'  miles  the  moon’s  diameter. 

Therefore  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it 
appears  to  the  lunarians,  is  to  the  face  of 
the  moon,  as  it  appears  to  us,  as  109  x 
10 9  to  30  X  3«>  viz-,  as  1 1 88 1-  to  900,  or. 
as  13,2  to  1.  And  the  real  bulk  of  che 
earth  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as  109  x 
19  X  109  to  30  X  30  X  30,  viz.  as 
1295029  to  Z7000,  that  is,  as  1295  to 
Z7,  that  is,  as  1Z95  to  27,  or  as  48 
to  1  very  nearly. 

Sir  ISaac  Newton  mentions  the  atm  ci¬ 
pher  e  about  the  moon,  but  other  aftro- 
nomersMhink  there  is  reaion  (not  to  Say 
a  demonftration)  for  the  contrary  :  for, 
were  there  au  atmofphere  of  air  like  ours* 
it  muft  neeeftarily  obScure  the  fixed  frars- 
in  the  moon’s  appulfe  to  them;  but  it 
has  been  obferved  that  this  never  happens ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  pre  Serve  all  their- 
Splendor  to  the  moment  of  their  occtil— 
tation,  and  then  disappear  inftantaneoufiy, 
and  in  the  Same  manner  they  recover  their  - 
light,  when  they  appear  again  on  the 
other  fide.  And  this  I  am  very  certain., 
of  from  a  remarkable  occupation  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  which  I  obferved  with  a  good  re¬ 
flecting  telefcope  from  the  beginning  t<r 
the  end  with  all  the  attention  poftible, 
becaufe  1  was  very  defirous  to  be  Satisfied 
about  that  matter  ;  and  ail  the  pheno¬ 
mena  confpired  to  convince  me,  there 
was  nothing  ijke  an  atmofphere  about  the 
moon. 

That  the  Surface  of  the  moon  is  not 
Smooth  or  even,  but  diverfified  with  hills 
and  vales,  continents  and  Seas,  lakes,  &e. 
any  one  would  imagine  who  views  her 
face  through  a  large  telefcope. 

T  he  time  which  the  moon  takes  up  in 
making  one  revolution  about  the  earth, 
from  a  fixed  Star  to  the  Same  again,  is 
Z7  d.  7  h.  43k  which  is  called  the  peri¬ 
odical  month.  But  the  time  that  paflcs 
between  two  conjunctions,  that  is,  from 
one  new  moon  to  another,  is  equal  to 
29  d,  izh.  44'  3'',  which  is  called  a  Sy¬ 
nodical  month  :  for,  after  one  revolution 
is  finifbed,  the  moon  has  a  Small  arch  to 
deScribe  to  get  between  the  Sun  and  the 
earth,  becaufe  the  fun  keeps  advancing 
forwards  in  the  ecliptic.  Now  this  Sur¬ 
plus- of  motion  takes  up  2  d,  5  h.  T  3”, 
which  added  to  the  periodical  month 
makes  the  Synodical,  according  to  the 
Oman  motions. 

'The  moon  moves  about  its  own  axis  in 
the  Same  time  that  it  moves  about  the 
1  earth. 
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earth,  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
the  always  thews  the  fame  face  tons  :  for 
by  this  motion  about  her  axis  juft  fo  much 
6 1  her  iurface  is  turned  towards  us  con¬ 
stantly,  as  by  her  motion  about  the  earth 
would  ■■be  turned  from  us. 

But  ft  nee  this  motion  about  the  axis  is 

equable  and  uniform.,  and  that  about  the 

earth,  or  common  center  of  gravity,  is 

unequal  and  irregular,  as  being  performed 

in  an  eilipfis,  it.  iriuft  follow,  that  the 

fame  part  of  the  moon’s  fit rf ace  precisely 

can  never  lie  Shewn'  confianfly  to  the  earth ; 

and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  telefcope, 

throw  oh  which  we  often  obferve  a.  little 
* _ ' 

gore  or  figment  on  the  eaftern  and  wef- 
tern  limb  appear  and  difappear  by  turns, 
as  if  her  body  librated  to  and  fro  ;  which 
therefore  ocCafioned  this  phenomenon  to 
be  called  the  moon's  libration. 

The  orbit  of  the  moon  is  elliptical, 
more  fo  than  any  of  the  planets,  and  is 
.perpetually  changing  or  variable,  both  in 
refpeft  of  its  figure  and  lituation  ;  of 
which  we  fhall  treat  more  largely  further 
on.  1  he  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  alfo  vari¬ 
able,  from  5  degrees  to  50  18'.  1  he  line 

of  nodes  likewise  has  a  variable  motion 
from  ead  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figns,  and  completes  an  entire  re¬ 
volution  in  a  fpace  of  time  a  little  lefs 
than  nineteen  years.  *AHo  the  line  of 
the  aphdes,  or  of  the  apogee  and  perigee 
has  a  direct  motion  from  wed  to  eafl,  and 
finiflies  a  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  about 
nine  years 

The  phafes  of  the  moon  in  every  part 
of  the  orbit  are  eafily  accounted  for  from 
her  different  fituaticn  with  refpcct  to  the 
earth  and  fun  :  for  though  to  an  eye 
placed  in  the  fun  She  will  always  exhibit 
a  complete  illuminated  hemifphere,  yet 
Jn  refpefl  to  the  earth,  where  that  he¬ 
mifphere  is  viewed  in  all  degrees  of  obli- 
;  quity,  it  will  appear  in  every  degree  from 
the  g  re  a  te(l  to  the  lead. 

As  the  moon  illuminates, the  earth  by 
a  re  Hex  light,  fo  floes  the  earth  the  moon  ; 
but  tire  other  pbsenomena  will  be  different 
for  the  mod  part.  Y/e  ‘hall  infert  them 
for  the  reader’s  curiofiiy  as  follows.  (1. ) 
The  earth  will  appear  but  to  little  more 
than  one  half  "of  the-  iur,ar  inhabitants* 
(z.)  To  tho'e  the  earth  is  vi¬ 

able,  it  appears,  fixed,  or  at  lead  to  have 
no  circular  motion,  hut  only  that  which 
re fu  1  rs  fro m  the  m 0 o n  ’  s  1;  b ration .  (  3 . ) 
Thole  wh  >  live  in  the  middle  of  the 
moon’s  viable  hemifphere  lee  the  earth 
directly  over  their  heads. '  (4.)  To  thole 
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who  live  in  the  extremity  of  that  hemis¬ 
phere  the  earth  feems  always  nearly  in 
the  horizon,  but  not  exadly  there,  by 
reafon  of  tiie  libration.  (5.)  The,  earth 
in  the  comfe  of  a  month  Would  have  all 
the  fame  phafes  as  the  moon  has.  1  bus 
the  lunarians,  when  the  moon  is  at  E 
(ng  9  )  in  the  middle  of  their  night,  fee 
the  earth  at  full,  or  firming  with  a  full 
face ;  at  G  it  is  d'chotondifed,  or  half 
light  and  half  dark;  at  A  it  is  wholly 
daix,  or  new  ;  and  at  the  parts  between 
theie  it  is  gibbous,  (£>.)  The  earth  ap¬ 
pears  _  variegated  with  fpots  of  different 
magnitudes  and  colours,  artfing  from  the 
continents,  jflands,  oceans,  feas,  clouds,1 
dec.  ^  (7  )  .  hefe  fpots  will  appear  con- 
dantiy  revolving  about  f’he  earth’s  axis, 
by  which  the  lunarians -will  determine  the 
eai  th  s  diurnal  rotation,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  do  that  of  the  fun. 

To  find  the  Age,  or  Change  of  the  MOON. 

Janus  c,  2,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  <?, 

8,  8,  10,  10,  thefejjp  the  epacbfix. 

The  fum,  bate  30,  ro  the  month’s  day  add, 
Or  take  from  30,  age,  or  change,  is  had. 

Example.  March  10,  1752. 
Ep.=:i4 

i=N°  of  the  month. 

15 

10 —  day  of  the  month. 

25  days— moon’s  age. 

33 

15 

15  March  =  change. 

To  find  the  7 ime  efi the  MOON’s  coming  to 
tae  South,  and  of  High-Water  at  Eondon- 

JBridge. 

Four  times  the  moon’s  age,  if  by  5  you 
divide, 

Gives  the  hour  of  her  fouthing ;  add  % 
for  the  tide. 

Example.  Moon's  age— 9  days. 

4 

5)36(7  H. 

1 

12  M.=|  IL 

7  H.  uM.  p.  m.  —  foutldng. 
z 


9  1 2— high  water. 

“i  0  jiiid  the  Time  efi the  MOON’s  beginning 

to 
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to  Jh'me. — Multiply  her  age,  if  under  t$, 
by  48,  and  divide  the  product  by  60; 
the  quotient  gives  the  hour,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  minute.  If  her  age  be  above 
15  days,  fub  draft  the  time  thus  found 
from  Z4 ;  the  remainder  gives  the  time 
of  fh’ning  in  the  morning. 

MOOR,  in  country  affairs,  an  unlimited 
trad  of  land,  ufually  over-run  with  heath. 

M  O G  R - B U  Z Z A  R D ,  t h e  E  n g !i (h  n a m e 
of  the  yellow  legged  falcon,  with  an  iron- 
coloured  body  and  yellow  head.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  .a  common  crow. 

MOOR-COCK,  or  Gor-Cock,  a 
fpecies  of  tretrao,  with  a  forked  tail, 
fpotted,  with  white  underneath.  It  is  a 
native  of  England,  but  very  rare  ;  the 
male  is  throughout  of  a  very  deep  iron- 
grey,  without  any  variegation ;  and  the 
female  is  alfo  grey,  but  variegated  with 
tranfverfe  lines  of  black. 

MOOR-HEN,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  gallinula  or  tringa.  See  Trin^a. 

MOORING,  in  the  marine,  the  add  of 
faflening  a  fhip  by  two  or  more  cables,  in 
a  road,  haven,  or  river.  A  fhip  may  be 
either  moored  in  a  harbour,  head  and 
Hern;  that  is,  faflened  at  both  ends  with 
cables,  reaching  from  the  fore  and  hind- 
parts,  or  with  two  cables  from  one  end, 
viz.  one  from  each  bow  •  or  Ike  may  be 
fecured  by  moorings,  which  always  re¬ 
main  funk  in  the  bottom  for  that  purpofe. 

Moorings  are  compofed  of  anchors, 
chains,  and  bridles.  The  anchors  formed 
for  this  purpofe  have  only  one  flook,  and 
are  funk  on  the  two  fides  of  the  river 
with  a  drong  chain  faflened  to  each  of 
them,  which  reaches  acrofs  the  ftream. 
In  the  middle  of  this  chain  is  fixed  a 
fwivel  or  large  link,  which  turns  round  in 
the  chain  as  the  fhip  fwings  w  ith  the  tide  ; 
and  to  this  link  the  bridles  are  faflened. 
The  bridles  are  lhort  pieces  of  cable,  whofe 
upper  ends  are  drawn  into  the  fhip  at  the 
mooring  ports,  and  afterwards  faflened  to 
the  mafls. 

MOOR-STONE,  avaluable  flone  much 
ufed  in  the  coarfer  works  of  the  prefent 
builders  ;  being  truly  a  white  granite,  of 
a  marbly  texture. 

MOOT,  a  difficult  cafe  urged  by  the 
young  barriflers  and  fludents  at  the  inns 
of  court,  by  way  of  exercife,  the  better 
to  qualify  them  for  practice,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  the  caufes  of  their  clients.  This, 
which  is  called  mooting,  is  the  chief 
exercife  of  the  inns  of  court.  Particular 
times  are  appointed  for  the  arguing  moot- 
cafes  :  the  place  where  this  exercife  is 
performed,  was  anciently  called  Moot- 
Vol.  III. 
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hall ;  and  there  is  a  bailiff,  or  furveyor 
of  the  moots  anually  chofen  by  the  bench, 
to  appoint  the  moot-men  for  the  inns  of 
Chancery,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
performance  of  exercifes. 

MORAL,  belonging  to  manners,  or 
the  conduit  of  life. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  the  fame 
with  ethics.  See  Ethics. 

MORAL  SENSE, that  whereby  we  per¬ 
ceive  what  is  good,  virtuous,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  actions,  manners,  and  characters. 

MORALITY,  the  fcience  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  morals,  otherwife  called  ethics. 
See  Ethics. 

Morality  may  be  defined  to  be  the  re¬ 
lation,  conformity,  or  agreement  of  men’s 
voluntary  actions  to  a  rule,  to  which 
they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they 
are  judged  of.  7  hefe  moral  rules 
feem  to  be  of  three  forts,  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  enforcements.  1,  The  divine, 
W'hether  known  by  the  light  of  nature  or 
the  voice  of  revelation,  which  is  the  only 
true  toucbllone  of  moral  rectitude,  the 
confciences  of  men  bearing  witnefs  either 
of  the  goodnefs  or  finfulnefs  of  their 
aClions  ;  that  is,  whether  as  duties  or 
fins  they  are  like  to  procure  them  hap- 
pinefs,  or  mifery,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty.  %.  The  civil  law,  which  is 
the  rule  fet  by  the  commonwealth  to  the 
actions  of  thofe  that  belong  to  it  :  this 
rule  no  body  overlooks,  the  rewards  and 
punifhments  being  ready  afc  hand  to  en¬ 
force  it,  extending  to  the  protecting  or 
taking  away  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  estate 
of  thofe  who  obferve  and  difobey  it.  3. 
The  law'  of  opinion  and  reputation,  where¬ 
by  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and  blame,  are 
ever  found  to  accompany  each  other  I 
now  thofe  w'ho  do  not  think  com¬ 
mendation  and  difgiace  fufficient  motives 
to  engage  mankind  to  accomodate  them- 
felves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of  thole 
with  whom  they  converfe,  feem  little 
ikilled  in  the  hillory  of  mankind,  fince 
mod  people  govern  themfelves  chiefly  by 
this  law  of  falbion.  See  Relation. 

Moral  philofophy  contemplates  human 
nature,  its  moral  powers  and  connec¬ 
tions,  and  from  thefe  deduces  the  laws 
of  aCtion;  though  it  mull  be  confeffed, 
that  different  philosophers  have  eltablilhed 
different  fyflems  concerning  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  morality,  which  the  reader  will 
find  under  the  article  Ethics. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  infinite  in  power,  good¬ 
nefs,  and  wifdom,  whofe  workmanfhip 
kwe  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend,  and 
C  c  the 
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tiie  idea  of  ourfelves,  as  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures,  would,  if  duly  con.fi'dered,  afford 
fuch  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of 
attion,  as  might  place  morality  among 
the  fciences  capable  of  demonftration. 

As  to  the  reafons  why  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  fciences  have  been  thought  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  demondration  than  the  ideas  pf 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  &c.  they 
are  thefe.  i.  That  the  former  can  be 
reprefented  by  fenfible  marks,  as  dia¬ 
grams,  which  have  a  nearer  corrcfpon- 
dence  with  them  than  any  words,  z 
Moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  com¬ 
plex  than  thofe  of  figures ;  whence  it 
happens,  that  their  names  are  of  more 
uncertain  fignification  ;  and  befides,  the 
mind  cannot  eafily  retain  thefe  precife 
combinations  fo  perfectly,  as  is  necedary 
in  the  examination  of  the  agreements  and 
difagreements  of  feveral  of  them  one  with 
another.  See  Knowledge. 

One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages  in 
moral  ideas,  continues  the  fame  great 
author,  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  re¬ 
medied  by  accurate  definitions,  fetting 
down  that  collection  of  fimple  ideas  which 
every  term  fhafl  Hand  for,  and  then  ufinjg 
the  term  fteadily  for  that  precife  collec¬ 
tion.  See  Definition. 

MORASS,  a  low,  moift  land,  which 
receives  the  waters  from  the  higher 
grounds,  without  having  any  defeent  to 
carry  them  off. 

MORATUR,  or  DemorATUr,  in 
law,  he  demurs ;  a  term  ufed  when 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  caufe  demurs,  and 
does  not  proceed  in  pleading,  but  rerts 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  fome 
particular  point,  either  in  relation  to  the 
Sufficiency  of  the  declaration,  or  the  pleas 
of  the  contrary  party  ;  upon  which  the 
court,  after  taking  fome  time  to  argue 
and  advife,  determine  the  point. 

MORBID,  among  phyficians,  fignifies 
difeafed  or  corrupt,  a  term  applied  either 
to  an  unfound  conditution,  or  to  thofe 
parts  or  humours  that  are  infeffed  by  a 
difeafe. 

*  MORF.(S‘ir  Thomas)  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  John 
More,  knight,  one  of  the  ju dices  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  was  born  in  1480. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  to  New  Inn  for  the  dudy  of  the 
law,  and  thence  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where 
he  continued  his  dudies  and  became  a 
barrifber.  After  this  he  for  fome  time 
read  a  public  iedlure  upon  St.  Augudin 
De  Clvitate  Dei,  in  St.  Lawrence’s  church 


In  the  Old  Jewry.  He  was  a  Burgefs  hi 
parliament  in  1501.  At  length  his  inge¬ 
nuity  being  known  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
he  was  made  mader  of  the  requeds ; 
knighted  and  appointed  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  In  15x0  he  was  made  treafurer 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  next  year 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In 
J5z8  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
cader,  and  was  admitted  into  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour  with  the  king.  He  was 
twice  ambadador,  being  once  joined  in 
commiffion  with  cardinal  Wolfey  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  other  time 
fei-t  to  the  king  of  France.  Upon  the 
removal  of  Wolfey  in  1530  he  had  the 
great  feal  of  England  delivered  to  him, 
and  was  declared  lord  high  chancellor,  in 
which  office  he  a<ded  with  the  greated  in¬ 
tegrity  and  univerfal  approbation.  He 
was  averfe  to  the'  king’s  divorce  from 
queen  Catharine,  and  to  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  refigned  the  great 
feal  the  15th  of  May,  1533,  when  he 
retired  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  dudious  retirement,  till  at  lad 
falling  under  the  king’s  difpleafure,  fe- 
veral  accufations  were  laidaoaind  him,  of 
which  he  cleared  himfelf ;  but  upon  his 
refufing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  king’s 
fupremacy,  he  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  condemned 
for  high  treafon,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  the  fixth  of  July,  1535.  -As 
was  going  up  the  fealfoid,  which  deemed 
to  him  fo  weak  that  it  was  ready  to  fail, 
he  faid  merrily  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  . 
the  Tower.  “  I  pray  you,  Mr.  lieutenant, 

“  fee  me  fafe  up,  and  for  my  coming 
tc  down  let  me  fhift  for  myfelf and 
upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
bid  the  executioner  day  till  he  had  re¬ 
moved  his  beard,  obferving  that  it  had 
never  committed  any  treafon.  This  truly 
great  and  good  man  wrote  feveral  works. 

MORESK,  orMoRisco,  is  a  kind 
of  painting,  carving,  &c.  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  Moors  ;  confiding  of  fe¬ 
veral  grotefque  pieces  and  compartments, 
proniifcuoufly  mingled,  not  containing 
any  perfect  figure  of  a  man,  or  other 
animal  ;  but  a  wild  refemblance  of  birds, 
beads,  trees,  8z c. 

MORNING,  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  the  fird  appearance  of  light,  or  the 
lime  from  midnight  till  noon. 

MOROCCO,  Marroquin ,  in  commerce, 
a  fine  kind  of  leather,  prepared  of  the 
fkin  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  and 
imported  from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  &c.. 

Manna  of  preparing  Red  Morocco. — 

After 
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After  (leeping,  firetching,  (craping,  beat¬ 
ing,  and  rinlin?,  the  (kins  are  at  length 
wrung,  ftretelfed  on  the  leg,  and  paned 
after  each  other  into  water  where  alum 
has  been  diffolved.  Thus  alumed,  they 
arc*  left  to  drain  till  morning,  then  wrung 
out,  pulled  on  the  leg,  and  folded  from 
head  to  tail,  the  Belli  inwards.  '  In  this 
(late  they  receive  their  fil'd  dye,  by 
palling  them  . after  one  another  into  a  red 
liquor,  prepared  with  laque,  and  lbme 
other  ingredients,  which  the  marroqui- 
neers  keep  a  fecret.  This  they  repeat 
again  and  again,  till  the  (kins  have  got 
their  fil'd  colour ;  then  they  are  rinfed  in 
clear  water,  flretchecl  on  the  leg,  and  left 
to  drain  twelve  hours ;  thrown  into  wa¬ 
ter,  into  which  white  galls  pulverized 
have  been  pad  through  a  tieve,  and  birred 
incedantly  for  a  day  with  long  poles  ; 
taken  out,  hung  on  a  bar  acrofs  the  wa¬ 
ter  all  night,  white  again d  red,  and  red 
again  fl  white,  and  in  the  morning  the 
water  dirred  up,  and  the  (kins  returned 
into  it  for  twenty-four  hours. 

*  MOROCCO,  empire  of,  a  country 
in  Africa,  bounded  by  the  (freights  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  fe a  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  river  Mu  1  via  on  the 
ead  ;  by  Biledulgerid  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  wed.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  Fez,  Morocco 
Proper,  and  Suz,  befules  the  kingdom  of 
Tablet  and  the  province  of  Gefula.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  fird  are  Fez  and  Me- 
quinez  ;  of  the  fecond,  Morocco  ;  and  of 
the  third  Taradant.  1  he  capes  of  the 
mod  note  are  Cape  Spartel,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  (freights  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Cape  Cantin,  in  the  ocean.  The  great 
mountain,  called  Mount  Atlas,  which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  Barbary,  from 
cad  to  wed  paffes  through  Morocco  as  far 
as  the  fea,  which  upon  this  account  is 
called  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  chief  ri¬ 
vers  are  the  Mulvia,  the  Sus,  the  Ornrni- 
rabi,  the  Tenfif,  and  the  Guedet  :  of! 
thefe  rivers  the  Mulvia  only  is  navigable,  j 
and  the  mouth  of  that  is  almod  choaked 
up  with  fand.  The  air  of  this  country 
is  temperate,  it  being  refre filed  by  breezes 
in  the  hotted  feafon,  and  they  have  very 
little  winter.  Fez  is  the  capital  city,  and 
the  emperor  has  a  palace  there,  though 
he  chiefly  refides  at  Mequinez.  The  foil 
is  exceeding  good,  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  vad  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  i'he  plains  of  Fez  and  Morocco  arc 
well  planted  with  olives,  anu  there  are 
no  better  grapes  in  the  world.  The  plains 
produce  excellent  hemp  and  flax  ;  but  as 
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for  timber  trees  they  have  very  few'.  The 
animals  are  the  fame  as  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  except  the  elephant  and  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  which  never  ramble  lo  far  to  the 
north.  However,  they  have  camels, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  fouth, 
and  a  breed  of  horfes  called  barbs,  the 
fined  in  the  world.  They  carry  on  a 
trade,  by  land,  to  Arabia  and  Negroe- 
land,  with  very  fine  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  Morocco  leather,  indigo,  cochineal, 
andodrich  feathers  ;  and  bring  back  lilks, 
muflins,  and  drugs.  The  caravans  to 
Negroeland  carry  fait,  filk,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  bring  back  gold,  ivory, 
and  Negroe  (laves.  With  regard  to  their 
religion,  it  is  the  fame  as  in  other  Ma¬ 
hometan  countries,  and  needs  not  be 
particularly  mentioned  here.  Their 
punishment  of  criminals  is  by  impaling 
them  alive,  or  dragging  them  along  the 
drects  till  their  flelh  is  torn  off,  or  throw¬ 
ing  them  on  iron  hooks,  where  they 
hang  till  they  die.  They  have  but  few 
(hips,  for  which  .reafon  the  Europeans 
bring  them  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
duffs,  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  lead,  for  which 
they  carry  back  copper,  wax,  Morocco 
leather,  very  fine  wool,  gums,  foap, 
dates,  almonds,  and  other  fruits. 

*  MORPHECJS,  in  fabulous  hi  dory, 
the  god  of  deep,  or  as  fome  fay,  one  of 
the  minihers  of  Somnus  Fie  caufed 
deepinefs,  and  reprefented  the  forms  of 
dreams.  Ovid  gives  him  the  appellation 
of  the  kindeft  of  deities.  He  is  ufually 
reprefented  in  a  recumbent  podure,  and 
crowned  with  poppies. 

MORPHEW,  a  leprous  kind  of 
feurf,  which  fometimes  breaks  out  up¬ 
on  the  dun,  particularly  about  the  fore¬ 
head. 

MORSE,  in  zoology,  a  name-  by 
which  fome  call  the  hippopotamus. 

MORTALITY,  or  Bills  of  Morta¬ 
lity,  properly  denote  weekly  lids  of 
the  perfon.s  who  die  in  any  place.  In. 
London.'  thefe  bills  are  drawn  up  by  the 
company  of  pariflv clerks,  and  contain 
an  account  of  the.  numbers,  ages,  dif- 
eafes,  & c.  of  fuch  as  die  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  ;  that  is,  in  London,  Wed- 
minder,  and  ten  miles  round.  The  great 
dxfparity  between  the  births  and  burials 
in  London,  is  owing  to  this,  that  the 
di  (Tenters  of  all  forts  baptize  their  chil¬ 
dren  without  fending  an  account  of  them 
to  the  parilh  clerks,  and  perfons  are  con¬ 
tinually  corning. up  from  all  parts,  to  the 
metropolis  ;  fo  that  little  dependance  is  to 
C  c  %  be 
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be  had  o«  thefe,  with  regard  to  calcu- 
fating  annuities  for  life. 

MORTAR,  a  preparation  of  lime 
and  fand.  mixed  up  with  water,  which 
ferves  as  a  cement,  and  is  ufed  by  masons 
and  brick-layers  in  building  of  walls  of 
(tone  and  brick.  Befides  the  common 
mortar  ufed  in  laying  (tones,  bricks,  &c 
there  are  feveral  other  kinds;  as,  i .  white 
mortar,  ufed  in  plaiftering  walls  and  cie- 
lings,  which  are  often  firft  plaiftered 
with  loam,  and  is  made  of  ox  or  cow- 
hair  mixed  and  tempered  with  lime  and  ; 
water  without:  any  fand.  The  common 
allowance  is  one  bnfhel  of  hair  to  fix  of 
lime ;  the  hair  binds  the  mortar,  holds 
it  faft  together,  and  keeps  it  from  crack- 
in  m  x.  Mortar  for  furnaces,  See  is  made 
with  red  clay  wrought  in  water  in  which 
horfe-dung  and  chimney-foot  has  been 
deeped,  by  which  a  fait  is  communicated 
to  the  water,  which  binds  the  clay  and 
makes  it  fit  to  endure  the  fire  :  this  clay 
©ught  not  to  be  too  fat,  left  it  fhould  be 
fubjeCt  to  crack ;  nor  too  lean  or  fandy, 
left  it  fhoifld  not  bind  enough.  3.  Some 
workmen  in  metals,  ufe  a  kind  of  mortar 
to  plaifler  over  the  infide  of  the  veflels 
in  which  they  refine  their  metals,  to  keep 
them  from  running  out  :  this  kind  of 
mortar  is  made  with  quick-lime  and  ox- 
blood,  the  lime  being  firft  beaten  to 
powder  and  fitted,  and  afterwards  mixed 
•with  the  blood.  4.  Mortar  for  fun-dials 
on  walls,  may  be  made  of  lime  and  fand 
tempered  with  linfeed  oil,  or  for  want  of 
the  latter,  with  fkimmed  milk  ;  but  oil 
is  better.  This  fpread  upon  the  wall 
will  become  as  hard  as  flone,  and  will 
endure  the  weather  fix  times  as  long  as 
the  ordinary  plaifler  made  of  lime  and 
hair  with  water,  s*  For  plaiflering  the 
fronts  of  houfes  in  imitation  of  brick¬ 
work,  fome  ufe  a  mortar  made  of  filar p 
fand  and  lime,  powder  of  brick,  and 
fome  red  ochree  ::  and  timber-houfes, 
plaiftered  over  with  this  kind  of  mortar, 
look  well,  though  they  have  been  done 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  6 .  The  mortar 
ufed  in  Italy  for  making  water  courfes 
and  cifterns,  and  alfo  in  finifiiing  or  plaif- 
tering  of  fronts  is  of  two  forts  :  the  one 
is  compofed  of  lime  and  hogs-greafe, 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  figs ;  and  the 
other  is  of  the  fame  ingredients,  but  has 
liquid  pitch  added  to  the  reft,  and  is  firft 
wet  or  flaked  with  wine,  and  then  pound¬ 
ed  or  beaten  with  hog’s  greafe  and  juice 
of  figs.  7.  An  extraordinary  good  mor¬ 
tar  for  floors,  walls,  cielings,  &c,  may 
be  made  with  ox-blood  and  fine  clay 
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tempered  together.  8.  And  in  buildings, 
one  part  of  wafte  foap-afhes,  mixed  with 
another  of  lime  and  fand,  make  a  very 
durable  mortar. 

MORTAR-PIECE,  a  fliort  piece  of 
ordnance,  confiderably  thick  and  wide, 
ferving  to  throw  bombs,  carcafles,  fire- 
pots,  &c.  The  ufe  of  mortars  is  thought 
to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon  ;  they 
being  employed  in  the  wars  in  Italy  to 
throw  (tones  and  balls  of  red-hot  iron, 
long  before  the  invention  of  bombs  ; 
which,  as  Blondcl  informs  ns,  were  firft 
thrown  at  the  fiege  of  Wachtendonk,  in 
Guelderland,  in  1588.  It  was  formerly 
the  opinion  of  gunners,  that  only  one 
certain  charge  of  powder  was  requifite 
for  each  mortar,  and  that  the  horizontal 
range  could  not  be  altered  but  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  the  piece  ;  but,  at 
prefent,  when  a  place  lying  in  the  fame 
horizontal  plane  with  the  mortar,  is  to 
be  bombarded,  they  elevate  the  p'ece  to 
450,  and  augment  or  diminifh  the  charge 
of  powder  until  they  can  hit  the  mark. 
The  following  advantages  introduced  this 
practice  :  1.  The  public  powder  is  laved 

as  much  as  poffible  ;  becaufe,  at  a  di¬ 
rection  of  450,  a  lefs  velocity,  and  con- 
fequently  a  lefs  charge  of  powder  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  any  horizontal  range, 
than  is  neceflary  to  make  the  fame  hori¬ 
zontal  range  at  any  other  elevation, 
a.  In  elevating  mortars  to  their  proper 
directions,  gunners  feldom  come  within 
a  degree  or  two  of  the  propofed  elevation, 
both  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  inftruments  which  they  generally  ufe 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  hurry  they  are 
in  at  that  time.  And  in  bombarding 
towns  from  fhips,  it  is  fcarce  poffible' to 
come  within  two  degrees  of  the  defigned 
elevation,  becaufe  of  the  agitation  of  the 
veflel,  which  continually  changes  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  mortar.  But  by  railing 
the  mortar  to  450,  the  bad  confequences 
of  this  inaccuracy  of  elevation  are  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented,  becaufe  a  fmall 
error  above  or  below  450,  occafiops  a 
very  inconfiderable  error  of  amplitude. 
For  the  fame  reafons,  alfo,  places  lying 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane, 
palling  through  the  piece,  are  bombarded 
by  directing  the  mortar  fo  as  its  axis  may 
bifeCt  the  angle  comprehended  between  a 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  the  point 
of  projection,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that 
point  to  the  mark  aimed  at  ;  and  then 
augmenting  and  diminifhing  the  charge 
of  powder  until  the  objeCt  be  hit.  When 
the  bufinefs,  therefore,  can  be  effectually 

done 
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4«ne.l>y  this  middle  elevation,  it  ought 
Certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  In 
Ihooting  with  mortars,  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  rules  ftiould  he  always  oblerved, 
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i.  To  meafure  the  di  dance  of  the  objeft 
aimed  /at.  a.  That  the  bombs  be  of 
equal  weight,  otherwife  the  (hots  will 
vary.  3.  That  the  carriage  be  on  an  ex- 
aft  Uvel,  to  prevent  its  leaping.  4.  That 
the  powder  with  which  the  piece  is  charg¬ 
ed,  be  always  of  the  fame  firength  and 
quantity.  5.  That  the  charge  be  always 
equally  rimmed  down.  6.  That  the 
wads  be  always  of  wood,  tompions,  or 
oakum.  7.  That  the  fufees  be  frefh 
made  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be 
ufed;  and  that  they  be  of  a  compofition 
proportionable  to  the  range  of  the  (hot 
in  the  air,  fc  that  the  bomb  may  break 
at  the  very  moment  of,  or  foon  after, 
its  fall ;  which  compofition  muff  be  l’uch 
as  not  to  be  extingnifhed  though  it  falls  in 
water,  but  continue  burning  till  the  bomb 
breaks.  See  Bomb. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  a  pledge  or 
pawn  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  for 
money  borrowed  ;  fo  called  becaufe  if  the 
money  is  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  land 
dies  to  the  debtor,  and  is  forfeited  to  the 
creditor.  The  common  method  of  making 
a  mortgage,  is  by  leafe  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  wherein  a  pepper-corn  rent  has 
been  ufually  referved  ;  or  it  may  be  made 
hy  adignment  for  a  term,  and  by  leafe 
and  releafe.  The  creditor,  who  holds 
the  eilate  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  deed,  is  called  the  mortgagee ;  but 
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the  mortgager,  who  is. the  perfon  that 
makes  the  mortgage,  generally  keeps 
poffefTion  of  the  land  til!  failure  is  made 
in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money  ; 
in  which  cafe,  though  the  mortagee  en¬ 
ters  for  non-payment,  the  mortgager  has 
a  right  to  the  equity  of  redemption  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  may 
call  the  mortgagee  to  an  account  for  the 
profits  of  the  land  mortgaged.  By  a  late 
ffatute  it  is  ordained,  that  when  any 
action  of  ejeftment  is  brought  hy  a  mort¬ 
gagee,  for  the  recovery  of  the  pollelfion 
of  the  lands  or  tenements,  &c.  mort¬ 
gaged,  and  there  is  no  full  in  equity  for 
fore  doling  or  redeeming  the  equity  of 
redemption,  in  cafe  the  perfon  intkled  to 
redeem  fhali,  pendente  lite,  or  pending  the 
aftion,  bring  all  the  principal  and  intered 
due,  with  colls,  into  court,  it  fhali  be 
taken  as  a  full  fatisfaftion  and  difeharge  of 
the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  lhali 
thereon  be  obliged  to  reconvey  the  land, 
.&c.  and  deliver  up  all  deeds,  &c. 
7  Geo.  II.  c.  jot. 
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MORTIFIC  ATION,  -in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  fphacelus.  See  Sp h  A c  f. l u  s, 

MORTISE,  or  Mortoise,  in  car¬ 
pentry,  &c.  a  kind  of  joint,  wherein  a 
hole  of  a  certain  depth  is  made  in  a  piece 
of  timber,  which  is  to  receive  another 
piece  called  a  tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  the  alienation, 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  religions 
houfe,  corporation,  or  fraternity,  ami 
their  fuccelfors.  Lands  alienated  in 
mortmain  are  different  from  others,  for 
they  never  revert  to  the  donor,  or  to  any 
temporal  or  common  ufe  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
counts  the  lords  by  fuch  alienation  lofe 
their  efeheats,  and  many  fervices  that 
were  formerly  due  to  them  ;  as  bodies 
politic  never  die,  nor  can  perform  perfo- 
nal  fervice,  commit  treaion,  felony,  or 
the  like.  By  the  fbtute  of  mortmain 
lately  made,  it  is  enafted,  that  no  ma¬ 
nors,  lands,  &c.  fhali  be  given  or  grant¬ 
ed  to,  or  fettled  upon  any  perfons,  bodies 
politic,  &c.  for  any  eilate  whatfoever,  or 
charged  in  trufl  for  charitable  ufes,  un- 
lefs  it  be  done  by  deed  indented  and 
fealed  twelve  months  at  lead  before  the 
donor's  death,  and  inrolled  in  chancery' 
within  fix  months  after  executed.  The 
two  Univerfities,  and  the  colleges  of 
Eaton,  Wedminder,  &c  are  excepted 
our  of  this  aft.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  3d. 

MORTUARY,  in  the  ecclefiafticat 
law,  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to 
his  parifh- church,  in  recompenee  of  per- 
fonal  tythes  omitted  to  be  paid  in  his 
life-time  :  or  it  4s  that  bead,  or  other 
cattle,  which,  after  the  death  of  file 
owner,  by  the  cuflom  of  the  place,  is 
due  to  the  parfon  or  vicar,  in  lieu  of 
tithes  or  offerings  forgot,  or  not  weli 
and  truly  paid  by  him  that  is  dead. 

MOSAIC,  or  MOSAIC- WORK,  ati 
aiTsmblage  of  little  pieces  of  glafs,  mar¬ 
ble,  precious  Hones,  & c.  of  various  co¬ 
lours  cut  fquare,  and  cemented  on  a 
ground  of  flucco,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  colours  and  degradations  of 
painting.  The  materials  .uled  for  theie 
works  are  little  pieces  of  glafs  of  ali  the 
different  (hades  in  every  tint  or  colour, 
like  thofe  of  the  fine  Englifh  worded  ufed 
in  needle-work.  The  glafs  is  firfl  cad 
into  thin  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  cut 
into  long  pieces  of  a  different  thickhefs. 
Many  of  the  pieces  ufed  in  the  works  on 
roofs  and  Cv  i lings,  which  are  ccnfequently 
feen  only  at  a  great  di dance,  appear  to 
be  a  finger’s  breadth  ;  but  the  finer  works 
confid  only  of  glals  pins,  if  we  .may 
make  ufe  of  that  exprellion,  not  thicker 

than 
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than  a  common  fcwing  needle,  fo  that  a 
portrait  of  four  feet  fquare  fhall  take  up 
two  millions  of  Inch  pins  or  ftuds.  Theie 
pins  are  fo  ciofely  joined  together,  that 
after  the  piece  is  polifhed,  which  is  done 
in  the  fame  manner  as  iooking-glalTcs  are 
polifhed,  it  can  hardly  be  diicerned  to  be 
an  arrangement  of  an  infinite  number  oi 
particles  of  glafs  ;  but  rather  looks 
like  a  picture-  painted  with  the  fined 
colours,  with  cryilal  placed  before  it. 
The  ground  in  which  thefe  vitreous  pie¬ 
ces  arc  inlaid,  is  a  pade,  compounded 
of  calcined  marble,  fine  fand,  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  whites  of  eggs,  and  oil.  It  is 
at  find  fo  (oft  that  the  pieces  are  eafily 
infer  ted,  and  upon  an  overfight,  may  be 
taken  out.  again,  and  the  pade  new 
moulded  for  the  ad  million  of  other  pins 
or  duds;  but  by  degrees  it  grows  ns  hard 
as  a  done,  fo  that  no  imprefiion  can  be 
made  on  the  work.  This  pade  is  fpread 
within  a  wooden  frame,  which,  for  the 
larffe  nieces,  mull  not  be  Ids  than  a  foot 
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in  breadth  and  thicknefs'.  This  frame  is 
fadened  with  brafs  tacks  to  a  plate  of  the 
fame  metal,  or  to  a  done  flab-;  and  as  in 
capital  pieces,  which  are  often  twenty  feet 
by  fifteen,  this  pade- ground  mud  be 
above  three  quarrel's  of  a  foot  deep,  and 
the  pins  or  duds  as  long,  it  may  ea¬ 
fily  be  conceived  of  what  weight  fuch  a 
piece  mud  be.  1  he  pieces  defigned  for 
roofs,  or  any  aidant  place,  are  not  po¬ 
ll  ihed  ;  but  in  the  altar-pieces,  & c.  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting  to  give  them  the  mod 
beautiful  and  fplendid  appearance.  A 
piece  of  about  eighty  feet  fquare,  if  per¬ 
formed  with  tolerable  care  and  delicacy, 
will  employ  eight  art  ids  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years.  The  duds  of  the  feveral  co¬ 
lours  lie  ready  before  the  artid  in  cafes,  as 
the  letters  are  laid  before  the  compoficors 
in  a  printing-houfe  :  and  fuch  is  their 
accuracy  in  imitating  the  fined  drokes  of 
the  pencil,  that  the  only7  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  the  original  painting  and 
fuch  a  copy,  is,  that  the  latter  has  a 
much  finer  ludre,  and  the  colours  are 
more  vivid. 

Method  of  performing  MOSAIC  -W  O  R IC 
of  Marble  ar.d  precious  Stones. — The  ground 
of  mofaic-works  wholly  marble,  is.  ufually 
a  in  a  dive  marble,  either  white  or  black. 
On  this  ground  the  defign  is  cut  with  a 
chidel,  after  it  has  been  fil'd  ealqued. 
After  it  has  been  cut  of  a  ccnfiderable 
depth,  i.  e.  an  inch  or  more,  the  cavi¬ 
ties  are  filled  tip  with  marble  of  a  proper 
colour,  fil'd  fafhioned  according  to  the 
defign,  and  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of 
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the  indentures  with  various  inbruments. 
To  make  the  pieces  thus  inferted  into 
the  indentures  cleave  fad,  whofe  feveral 
colours  are  to  imitate  thofe  of  the  defign, 
they  life  a  ducco,  eompofed  of  lime  and 
marble- dud  ;  or  a  kind  of  madic,  which 
is  prepared  by  each  workman  after  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  peculiar  to  him'felf. 

1  he  figures  being  marked  out,  the 
painter  or  fculptor  himfelf  draws  with  a 
pencil  the  colours  of  the  figures,  not  der 
termined  by  the  ground,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  makes  drokes  or  hatchings 
in  the  place  where  fhadows  are  to  be  ; 
and  after  he  has  engraven  with  the  chifi* 
fel  all  the  drokes  thus  drawn,  he  fills 
them  up  with  a  black  madic,  eompofed 
partly  of  Burgundy-pitch  poured  on  hot; 
taking  off  afterwards  what'is  fuperfiuous 
with  a  piece  of  foft  done  or  brick,  which, 
together  with  water  and  beaten  cement, 
takes  away  the  madic,  polilhes  the  mar¬ 
ble,  and  renders  the  whole  fo  even,  that 
one  would  imagine  it  only  confided  of 
one  piece. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Mofaic  work  that 
is  feen  in  the  pompous  church  of  the  In¬ 
valids  at  Paris,  and  the  fine  chapel  at 
Verfailles,  with  which  dome  entire 
apartments  of  that  palace  are  incruft- 
ated.  '  , 

As  for  Mofaic  work  of  precious  dones, 
other  and  finer  indruments  are  required 
than  thofe  ufed  in  marble,  as  drills, 
wheels,  &c.  ufed  by  lapidaries  and  en¬ 
gravers  on  done.  As  none  but  the 
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riched  marbles  and  dones  enter  this 
work,  to  make  them  go  the  further  they 
are  fawn  into  the  thinned  leaves  imagin¬ 
able,  fcaree  exceeding  half  a  line  in  thick¬ 
nefs  ;  the  block  to  be  lawn  is  fadened  firm¬ 
ly  with  cordson  the  bench,  and  only  raifed 
a  little  on  a  piece  of  wood,  one  or  two 
inches  high.  Two  iron  pins,  which  are 
on  one  fide  the  block,  and  which  ferve  to 
fallen  it,  are  put  into  a  vice  contrived 
for  the  purpofe,  and  with  a  kind  of  faw 
or  bow,  made  of  fine  brafs  wire,  bent  on 
a  piece  of  fpongy  wood,  together  with 
emery  deeped  in  water ;  the  leaf  is  gra¬ 
dually  fafhioned  by  following  the  broke 
of  the  defign  made  on  paper,  and  glued 
on  the  piece.  When  there  are  pieces 
enough  fadened  to  form  an  entire  flower, 
or  fome  other  part  of  the  defign,  they  arc 
applied  to  the  ground. 

The  ground  which  fupports  this  Mo¬ 
faic  work  is  ufually  of  free-done.  The 
matter  with  which  the  dones  are  joined 
together,  is  a  madic,  or  kind  of  ducco, 
laid  very  thin  on  the  leaves  as  they  are 
i  fafiiioned ; 
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fafhioned;  and  this  being  done,  the 
leaves  are  applied  with  plyers. 

If  any  contour,  or  fide  of  a  leaf  be 
not  either  fquared  or  rounded  fufficiently,' 
£o  as  to  fit  the  place  exactly  into  which  it 
is  to  be  inferted,  when  it  is  too  large,  it 
is  to  be  brought  down  with  a  brafs  file  or 
rafp ;  and  if  it  be  too  little,  it  is  ma¬ 
naged  with  a  drill  and  other  inHruments 
ufed  by  lapidaries. 

Mofaic  work  of  marble  is  ufed  in  large 
works,  as  in  pavements  of  churches,  ba- 
iilics,  and  palaces  ;  and  in  the  incru  Hatton 
and  vaneering  of  the  walls  of  the  lame 
edifices. 

As  for  that  of  precious  Hones,  it  is 
only  ufed  in  fmall  works,  as  ornaments 
for  altar-pieces,  tables  for  rich  icabinets, 
precious  Hones  being  fo  very  dear. 

*  MOSCOW,  the  duchy  of;  a  province 
of  the  weflern  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Tweer;  on  the  eaH  by  Nile  Novogorod ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Rezan ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  Smoienfko. 

*  MOSCOW,  a  city  of  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Mof- 
cow.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
that  in  the  middle  is  called  Kicaigorod,  and 
is  furronnded  with  a  Hrong  wall  of  red 
Hone,  and  contains  the  royal  palace, 
with  the  church  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  has  a  vail  vault,  wherein  are  the 
tombs  of  the  czars.  It  has  nine  towers, 
and  is  covered  with  gi  ded  plates  of  cop¬ 
per,  as  are  all  the  other  churches.  It  is 
4<5o  miles  from  Peterfburgh,  and  1400 
•north-eafl  of  London. 

MOSQUE,  a  temple,  or  place  of  re!i- 
gious  woiihip,  among  the  Mahometans. 
All  mofques  are  fquare  buildings,  gene¬ 
rally  built  with  Hone  :  before  the  chief 
gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with 
white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round  it, 
whoferoof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars. 
In  thefe  galleries  the  Turks  wadi  them- 
felves  before  they  go  into  the  mofque.  In 
each  moique  there  is  '  a  great  number  of 
lamps;  and  between  thefe  hang'  many 
cryHal  rings,  oHriches  eggs,  and  other 
curiofities,  which,  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted,  make  a  fine  Ihevv,  As  it  is  not 
lawful  to  enter  the  mofques  with  lhoes 
or  dockings  on,  the  pavements  are  co¬ 
vered  with  pieces  of  Huff  fewed  together, 
each  being  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of 
men  kneeling,  fitting,  or  proHrate. 
The  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
tnolque,  but  Hay  in  the  porches  without. 
About  every  mofque  there  are  fix  high 
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towers,  called  minarets,  each  of  which 
has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above 
another :  thefe  towers,  as  well  as  the 
mofques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gliding  and  other  ornaments; 
and  from  thence,  in, Head  of  a  bell,  the 
people  are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Mod 
of  the  mofques  have  a  kind  of  hofpitai 
belonging  to  them,  in  which  travellers, 
of  what  religion  foever,  are  entertained 
during  three  days.  Each  mofque  has 
alfo  a  place  called  Tarbe,  which  is  the 
burying-place  of  its  founders;  within 
which  is  a  tomb,  fix  or  feven  feet  long, 
covered  with  green  velvet  or  fattin,  at 
the  ends  of  which  are  two  tapers,  arid 
round  it  feveral  feats  for  thole  who  read 
the  koran,  and  pray  for  the  foals  of  the 
deceafcd. 

MOSS,  Mufcus ,  in  botany,  a  very 
numerous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs,  the  fructification, 
of  which  is  but  little  underfiood.  Modes 
are  of  con  fid  er  able  nfe  in  medicine  ;  ufnea 
is  efteemed  a  good  dfficcative  and  a fr r in- 
gent  ;  the  cup-mofs  is  recommended  in 
the  chin-cough  ;  the  grey  ground-lichen, 
or  liverwort,  againH  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog ;  and  other  fpecies,  in  other  dif- 
orders,  as  metioned  under  their  refpective 
heads.  Mofs  is  frequently  very  injurious 
to  fruit-trees,  which  grow  upon  cold 
barren  foils,  or  where  they  are  fo  clofe 
planted  as  to  exclude  the  free  accefis  of 
the  air  ;  the  only  remedy,  in  fuch  cafes, 
is  to  cut  down  part  of  the  trees,  and 
to  plough  up  the  ground  between  thofs 
left  remaining;  and  in  the  fpring-feafon, 
in  moiH  weather,  you  ffiouid,  with  an 
iron  indrument  made  a  little 'hollow,  the 
better  to  furround  tiie  branches  of  the 
trees,  ferape  off  the  mofs,  carrying  it  off 
the  place ;  and  by  two  or  three  times 
thus  cleanfing  them,  together  with  care¬ 
fully  ftirring  the  ground,  it  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  deffroyed  from  the  trees  ;  but  un- 
lefs  part  of  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and 
the  ground  be  well  Hit-red,  the  rubbiffi  of 
the  mofs  will  fignify  little. 

If  the  trees  are  covered  with  mofs,  on 
account  of  the  drynefs  of  the  ground,  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  lay  mud,  from  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  pond,  pretty  thick  . 
about  their  roots. 

MOSS  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  boggy 
grounds  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  confid  of  a  turfy  furface,  below 
which  is  a  black,  moiH,  fpongy  earth, 
which  being  dug  up  with  ipades  fome- 

what 
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what  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  dried, 
is  what  they  call  peats,  ufed  as  fuel  in 
feveral  parts  ;  and  the  upper  feuff,  being 
cut  and  dried,  makes  turfs,  another 
ecarfer  fore  of  fuel. 

MOTH,  '1  inea,  or  Pbalana,  in  zoology. 
See  P ha Etna.  v  ' 

MOTION,  the  continual  and  fuecef- 
frve  change  of  place,  and  is  either  abi'o- 
luste  or  relative. 

Absolute  MOTION,  the  change  of  ab¬ 
solute  fpace  or  place  of  bodies,  as  the 
flight  of  a  bird,  the  motion  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile,  8% c.' 

Relative  MOTION,  is  the  change  of 
relative  fpace,  or  that  which  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  fome  other  bodies  ;  as  of  two 
Chips  under  fail,  the  difference  oi  their 
velocities  is  the  relative  velocity  or  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fliip  failing  fade  ft  ;  and  is  that 
alone  which  is  difcernible  by  usv  The 
fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  bid  ate  and 
relative  reft. 

To  make  this  matter  plainer,  we  are 
to  eonfider  that  fpace  is  nothing  eife  but 
an  abfolute  and  infinite  void, -which  it 
takes:  up  or  poddies  ;  and  that  place  may 
be  confidered  either  abfolutely  or  in  itfelf 
alone  ;  and  then  it  is  calied  the  abfolute 
place  of  the  body  :  or  eife  with  regard  to 
the  place  of  fome  other  body,  and  then 
it  is  called  the  relative  or  apparent  place 
of  bodies  Now,  as  a  motion  is  only 
the  change  of  place  in  bodies,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  come  under  the  fame 
diftinclion  of  abfolute  and  relative,  or 
apparent.  All  motion  is  in  itfelf  ab¬ 
folute,  or  the  change  of  abfolute  fpace  ; 
but  when  the  motions  of  bodies  are 
confidered  and  compared  with  each 
other,  then  they  are  relative  and  ap¬ 
parent  only  :  they  are  relative,  as  they 
are  compared  to  each  other  ;  and  they 
are  apparent  only,  iufomuch  that  not 
their  true  or  abfolute  motion,  but  the 
fum  or  difference  of  the  motions  only  is 
perceivable  by  us. 

In  comparing  the  motions  of  bodies  we 
may  consider  them  as  moving  both  the- 
fame  way  or  towards  contrary  parts  ;  in 
the  fil'd  cafe  the  difference  of  motion  is 
only  perceived  by  us,  in  the  latter  the 
the  fum  of  the  motions.  Thus  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  luppofe  two  (hips  A  and  B  it t 
fail  from  the  fame  port  upon  the  fame 
rhumb,  and  that  A  fails  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  per  hour,  and  B  at  the  rate 
of  three  ;  here  the  difference  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  viz.  (two  miles  per  hour)  is  that 
Wy  which  the  Ihip  A  will  appear  to  go 
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from  the  Ihip  B  forwards,  or  the  ftup  B 
will  appear  at  A  to  go  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity  backwards,  to  a  fpeftator  in  either 
refpetftiveiy. 

If  two  fhips  A  and  B  move  with  the 
fame  degree  of  velocity,  then  will  the 
difference  be  nothing,*  and  fo  neither 
fttip  will  appear  to  the  other  to  move  at 
all.  i Hence  it  is  that,  though  the  earth 
is  continually  revolving  about  its  axis, 
yet  as  all  objects  on  its  furface  partake  of 
the  fame  common  motion,  they  appear 
not  to  move  at  all,  but  are  relatively  at 
reft. 

If  two  fhips  A  and  B,  with  the  de¬ 
grees  of  velocity  as  above,  meet  each 
other,  the  one  will  appear  to  the  other 
to  move  with  the  fum  of  both  velocities, 
viz.  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour  ; 
fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  apparent  motion 
exceeds  the  true,  as  in  the  other  it.  fell 
fhort  of  if.  Hence  the  reafon  why  a 
perfon,  riding  againft  the  wind  finds  the 
force  of  it  much  greater  than  it  really  is  ; 
u  hereas  if  he  rides  with  it,  he  finds  it 
lefs. 

The  reafon  of  all  thefe  phenomena  of 
motion  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider  we 
mu  ft  be  abfolutely  at  reft,  if  we  would 
difeern  the  true  or  real  motion  of  bodies 
about  us.  Thus  a  perfon  on  the  ftrand 
will  obferve  the  fhips  failing  with  their 
real  velocity.  A  perfon  (landing  (fill  wall 
experience  the  true  ftrength  and  velocity 
of  the  wind  ;  and  a  perfon  placed  in  the 
regions  between  the  planets,  will  view 
all  their  true  motions,  which  he  cannot 
otherwife  do,  becaufe  in  all  other  cafes 
the  fped tutor’s  own  motion  mult  be  added 
to,  or  fubtrafted  from,  that  of  the 
moving  body,  and  the  fum,  or  difference, 
is  therefore  the  apparent  or  relative  mo¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  true. 

Motion  is  alfo  either  equable  or  ac¬ 
celerated. 

Equable  MOTION  is  that  by  which  a 
body  paffes  over  equal  (paces  in  equal 
times. 

decelerated  MOTION  is  that  which  is 
continually  augmented  or  increafed,  as 
retarded  motion  is  that  which  continually 
decreafes  ;  and  if  the  increafe  or  dec'reafe 
of  motion  be  equal  in  equal  times,  the 
motion  is  then  laid  to  he  equally  accele¬ 
rated  or  retarded. 

Equable  MOTION  is  generated  by  a 
fingle  impetus  or  ftroke  ;  thus  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  ball  from  a  cannon  is  produced 
by  the  lingle  action  of  the  powder  in  the 
ftrft  moment,  and  therefore  the  velocity 
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it  fit fb  lets  out  with  would  always  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame,  were  it  void  of  gravity, 
and  to  move  in  an  unrefi fling  medium, 
which  therefore  would  be  always  equable, 
or  fuch  as  would  carry  it  through  the 
fame  length  of  fpace  in  every  equal  part 
of  time. 

Hence  we  may  determine  the  theorems 
for  the  cxpreflions  of  the  time,  velocity, 
and  the  ipace  pafled  over  in  equable  or 
uniform  mo  ion  very  eafily  thus  : 

Let  T  and  t  reprefent  the  times  of  a 
body  moving  with  the  velocities  V  and  w,, 
whereby  the  fpaces  S  and  5  are  refpe£live- 
ly  deferibed  ;  then  as  the  fpace  deferibed 
can  orfy  be  influenced  by  the  time  and 
velocity,  it  follows,  that  S  — 7'  X  V5 
and  s— ty.'v ;  whence  S  :  s :  :  Ty  V  :  ty.f; 
therefore  SxtX^=JXTxV :  from  this 
general  equation,  we  have  T:  t  ::  SXwti 
X  V,  and  V  :  tutSXftjX  T  ;  that  is,  the 
times  are  as  the  fpaces  direftly,  and  the 
velocities  inverfely;  or  in  other  words, 
they  increafe  with  the  fpaces,  and  de- 
create  with  the  velocities,  and  the  velo¬ 
cities  are  directly  as  the  fpaces,  and  in¬ 
verfely  as  the  times,  and  conlequently 
they  encreafe  with  the  fpaces,  and  de- 
crcafe  with  the  times. 

Accelerated  motion  is  produced  by  a 
cotiflant  impulfe  or  power,  which  keeps 
continually  afting  upon  the  body,  as  that 
of  gravity,  which  produces  the  motion 
of  falling  bodies;  which  motion  is  eon- 
llantly  accelerated,  becaufe  gravity  every 
moment  adds  a  new  impulfe,  which  ge¬ 
nerates  a  new  degree  of  velocity  ;  and 
the  velocity  thus  increafing,  the  motion 
mufl  be  quickened  each  moment,  or  fall 
fafler  and  falter  the  lower  it  falls. 

In  like  manner  a  body  thrown  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upward;  and  as  a  ball  from  a 
cannon  will  have  its  motion  continually 
retarded,  becaufe  gravity  aHs  conflantly 
upon  it,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
given  by  the  powder,  fo  that  its  velocity 
upwards  be  continually  diminifhed,  and 
fo  its  motion  as  continually  retarded,  till 
at  laft  it  be  all  deftroyed.  The  body 
has  then  attained  its  ntmoll  height,  and 
is  for  a  moment  motioiilefs,  after  which 
it  begins  to  defeend  with  a  velocity  in 
the  fame  manner  accelerated,  till  it  comes 
to  the  earth’s  furface. 

7  he  motion  generated  by  an  uniformly 
accelerating  force  in  any  given  time,  is 
always  proportional  to  that  force,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  genuine  and  natural  effect  thereof; 
and  fince  in  all  the  fevcral  parts  of  time, 
the  force  remains  the  fame,  and  has  the 
fame  efficacy  ;  therefore  the  motion  ge¬ 
nerated  will  alfo  be  as  the  time;  whence 
Vol.  III. 
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univerfally  the  motion  generated  is  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  both  the  force  and 
the  time  of  adding 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  veloci'y  ;  therefore  the  velocity  is 
as  the  motion  directly  and  the  matter  re¬ 
ciprocally,  and  the  velocity  generated  (or 
deftroyed)  in  any  time,  is  as  the  force 
and  time  dircdtly,  and  the  quantity  of 
matter  reciprocally. 

The  fpace  deferibed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  motion  generated  by  an  uni¬ 
form  accelerative  force,  is  in  the  com¬ 
pound  ratio  of  the  lafl  velocity,  and  the 
time  wherein  it  is  generated. 

MOTIONS,  in  war,  the  marches, 
counter-marches,  8zc.  of  an  army  in 
changing  its  pofl.  See  March ,  &c. 

MOTTO,  in  armoury,  a  fbort  fen- 
tence  or  phrafe  carried  in  a  fcroll,  ge¬ 
nerally  under,  but  fometimes  over  the 
arms  ;  fometimes  alluding  to  the  beating, 
fometimes  to  the  name  of  the  bearer, 
and  fometimes  containing  whatever  pieafes 
the  fancy  of  the  devifer. 

MOVEABLE,  in  general,  any  thing 
capable  of  being  moved.  The  move- 
able  feafls  are  fuch  as  are  not  regularly 
held  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year  or 
month,  though  they  are  always  on  the 
fame  day  of  the  week.  Thus  Eafler, 
which  is  that  moveable  feafl  on  which  all 
the  refl  depend,  is  held  on  the  Sunday 
which  falls  upon,  or  next  after,  the  firfl 
full-moon  following  the  twenty- firft  of 
March  ;  and  all  the  other  feafls  keep  a 
regular  and  certain  diftance  from  it ; 
fuch  as  Septuagefima,  Sexageflma,  A fh~ 
Wednefday,  Afcenfion-day,  &c.  which 
fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

MOVEMENT,  in  mechanics,  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  is  moved  by  clock-work. 

MOULD,  or  Mold,  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  & c.  a  cavity  cut  with  a  defign  to 
give  its  form  or  itnprcffion  to  fome  lofter 
mattar  applied  therein,  of  great  ufe  in 
fculpture,  foundery,  &c. 

MOULD,  in  agriculture,  a  loofe  kind 
of  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  called  alfo  natural 
or  mother  earth  ;  by  lome  alfo  loam.  The 
goodnefs  of  a  mould  for  the  purpofes  of 
gardening,  &c.  may  be  known,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miller,  by  the  fight,  fmell,  and 
touch.  1.  '1  hole  moulds  that  are  of  a 
bright  chelhut  or  hazelly  colour,  are 
counted  the  belt  :  of  this  colour  are  the 
bell  loams,  and  alfo  the  bed  natural 
earth  ;  and  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  if 
it  cut  like  butter,  and,  does  not  flick 
obflinately,  but  is  fhort,  tolerably  light, 
breaking  into  fmall  clods,  is  fweet,  will 
D  d  be 
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be  tempered  without  crufting  or  chopping 
in  dry  weather,  or  turning  to  mortar  in 
wet,  Next  to  that  the  dark  grey  and 
j-uffet  moulds  are  accounted  the  bed  : 
but  the  light  and  dark  alb-coloured  the 
word,  filch  as  is  uiually  found  on  com¬ 
mon  heathy  ground  :  the  clear  tawney  is 
by  no  means  to  be  approved  5  but  that  of 
a  yellowifh  red  colour  is  the  word  of  all  : 
this  is  commonly  found  in  wild  and  wade 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the  mod 
part  produces  nothing  but  gofs,  furze, 
and  fern,  according  as  their  bottoms  are 
more  or  iefs  of  a  light  and  Tandy,  or  of 
a  fpewey,  gravel,  or  clayey  nature.  2. 
Ail  lands  that  are  good  and  wholfome, 
will,  af(:er  rain,  or  breaking  up  by  the 
fpade,  emit  a  good  fmell.  3.  By  the 
touch  we  may  diicover  whether  it  confids 
of  fubdances  entirely  arenaceous,  or 
clammy;  or  as  it  is  expreffed  by  Mr. 
Evelyn,  whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  de- 
terfive,  or  flippery ;  or  more  harfn,  gritty, 
porous,  or  friable, 

MOULDINESS,  a  term  applied  to 
bodies  which  corrupt  in  the  air,  from 
dome  hidden  principle  of  humidity  there¬ 
in  ;  and  whole  corruption  fhews  itfelf  by 
a  certain  white  down,  or  lanugo,  on 
their  furface,  which,  viewed  through  a 
microfcope,  appears  like  a  kind  of  mea¬ 
dow,  out  of  which  arife  herbs  and  flowers, 
fome  only  in  the  bud,  others  full  blown, 
and  others  decayed,  each  having  its  root, 
ffalk,  and  other  parts.  See  Corruption  and 
Vet retation. 

MOULDING,  any  thing  cad  in  a 
mould,  or  that  Teems  to  have  been  To, 
though  in  reality  it  were  cut  with  a  chill'd, 
or  the  ax. 

Moulding  of  figures  in  pade  is  done 
as  follows  ;  take  the  crumb  of  a  new- 
drawrj.  white  loaf,  beat  it,  and  roll  it 
ddth  a  rolling-pin  as  fine  and  as  far  as  it 
\yill  go  ;  then  print  it  on  the  moulds ; 
and  when  it  has  taken  the  Tuitable  figure 
you  defire,  dry  it  in  a  dove,  and  it  will 
be  very  hard  :  and'  to  preferve  it  from 
vermin,  you  may  mix  a  little  powder  of 
aloas  with  it. 

To  mould  fmall  figures  of  jafper-colour  : 
oil  your  moulds  with  a  fine  pencil,  and 
diverfify  them  with  Tuch  colours  as  you 
pleafe, -’with  gum  tragacanth  ;  if  they 
lpread  or  run,  put  a  little  of  the  gall  of 
an  ox,  for  the  thicker  it  is,  thfe  harder  it 
will  be  5  then  mould  your  pq.de  of  the 
colour  of  jafper,  or  the  like  ;  put  it  in 
to  fill  the  mould;  tie  it  with  a  wire,  and 
take  it  out  ;  repair  and  varnifh  it,  and  let 
it  to  harden, 


MOULDINGS,  in  architecture,  pro- 
jeflures  beyond  the  naked  wall,  column, 
wainTcoat,  See.  the  afiemblage  of  which 
forms  corniches,  door- cafes,  and  other 
decorations,  of  architecture.  See  plate 
xxxiv. 

Some  mouldings  are  fquare,  others 
round,  Tome  are  f freight,  others  curved, 
&c.  and  iome  art  plain,  others  carved,  or 
adorned  with  fculpture,  either  hollow¬ 
ed  or  in  relievo  :  Tome  again  are  crowned 
with  a  fillet,  others  are  without,  as  the 
doucine,  talon,  ovolo,  torus,  fcotia, 
adragal,  gula,  corona,  &c.  See  Doucine , 
8cc. 

TING,  or  MEWING.  See 

MOUND,  a  term  ufed  for  a  bank  of 
rampart,  or  other  fence,  particularly  that 
of  earth. 

MOUND,  in  heraldry,  a  bailor  globe 
with  a  crofs  upon  it,  Tuch  as  cur  kings  are 
ufually  drawn  with,  holding  it  in  their 
left  hands,  as  they  do  the  ieeptre  in  the 
right. 

MOUNT  of  Piety ,  certain  funds  or 
eflablifhments  in  Ttaly,  where  money  is 
lent  out,  on  Tmall  fecurity.  We  had 
alTo  mounts  of  piety  in  England  raifed 
by  contribution,  for  the  benefit  of  people 
ruined  by  the  extortions  of  the  Jews  5 
but  we  have  now  no  other  mounts  of 
piety  but  pawn-brokers,  who  generoufly 
lend  money  upon  the  bell:  fecurity,  from 
30  to  50  per  cent. 

MOUNTAIN,  Mom.  a  part  of  the 
earth,  riling  to  a  confiderable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  furface  thereof. 
The  origin  of  mountains  is  varioufly  al- 
Tigned  by  philofophers  :  Tome  will  have 
them  coeval  with  the  world,  and  created 
along  with  it  ;  others,  among  whom  is 
Dr.  Burnet,  will  have  them  to  take  their 
rife  from  the  deluge,  urging  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  irregularity  and  diforder  vifible  in 
them,  plainly  Ihews  they  do  not  come 
immediately  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  but 
are  the  wrecks  of  the  old  world,  broken 
into  the  abyfs.  See  Deluze . 

Others  again  alledge,  from  hiflory,  that 
the  roots  of  many  hills  being  eaten  away, 
the  hills  themfelves  have  fubfided  and 
funk  into  plains  ;  whence  they  conclude, 
that  where  the  corruption  is  natural,  the 
generqtionis  To  too.  It  appears  certain  to 
many, that  Tome  mountains  mud  have  beeti 
generated  gradually,  and  have  thrown  up 
in  procefs  of  time,  from  the  Tea  fhells,  j 
& c.  found  in  them,  which  they  fuppofe 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  a  violent  ! 
wind  blowing  the  Tand,  &c.  into  huge  i 
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fteaps,  which  were  made  into  a  mafs  by 
the  rain,  & c.  The  origin  of  mountains, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ray,  feems  to  have 
been  from  explofions,  by  means  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires;  and  bethinks  it  very 
probable,  that  they  all  have  vad  hollows 
beneath  them  ;  and  that  this  might  have 
been  the  means  ufed  at  the  creation,  to 
make  the  dry  land  appear,  he  thinks 
no  way  diflonant  to  reafon,  fince  hif- 
tory  proves  that  fires  have  raged  in 
lubterraneous  caverns  under  the  Teas ; 
and  there  is  no  natural  impoffibility 
in  fires  fubfiding  In  fitch  caverns, 
even  when  the  earth  was  all  over 
covered  with  water,  as  at  the  firfl  crea¬ 
tion. 

Mountains  appear  to  many,  defeats 
and  blemilhes  in  the  earth  :  but  they  are 
truly  of  the  utmoft  ule  and  necertity  to 
the  well-being  both  of  man  and  other 
animals.  They  ferve  as  fereens  to 
keep  off  the  cold  and  nipping  blads  of 
the  northern  and  eaflern  winds  ;  they 
ferve  for  the  production  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  which 
are  not  found  in  any  other  foil  ;  the 
long  ridges  and  chains  of  lofty  and  top¬ 
ping  mountains  being  generally  found 
to  run  from  ead  to  weft,  ferve  to  dr.p 
the  evagation  of  the  vapours  towards  the 
poles,  without  which  they  'would  al!  run 
from  the  hot  countries,  and  leave  them 
deflitute  of  rain.  Mr.  Ray  adds,  that 
they  condenfe  thefe  vapours,  like  alembic 
heads,  into  clouds,  and  fo,  by  a  kind  of 
external  diftillation,  give  origin  to  fprings 
and  rivers;  and,  by  amading,  cooling,  and 
condipating  them,  turn  them  into  rain, 
and  by  that  means  render  the  fervid  re¬ 
gion  of  the  torrid  zone  habitable. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
fomething  that  ferves  to  raife  or  fet  off 'a 
work  :  thus,  the  frame  and  its  depen¬ 
dences  make  the  mounting  of  a  looking- 
glafs  ;  the  hilt,  the  mounting  of  a  fword  ; 
the  fuft,  or  but,  the  mounting  of  a  cara¬ 
bine,  mufquet,  Sec.  and  the  mounting  of 
a  fan,  is  the  (ticks  which  ferve  to  open 
and  (hut  it. 

MOUNTING,  in  military  affairs,  fig- 
nifies  going  upon  duty  :  thus,  mounting 
a  breach,  is  running  up  to  it  ;  mounting 
the  guard,  is  going  upon  guard  ;  and 
mounting  the  trenches  is  going  upon  duty 
in  the  trenches  :  but  mounting  a  cannon, 
mortar,  See.  is  the  fetting  it  on  its  carriage, 
or  the  railing  its  mouth. 

MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  mus, 
with  a  long  and  almolt  naked  tail,  and  a 
white  belly. 
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MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  th& 
face,  confiding  of  the  lips,  the  gums, 
the  infides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the 
falival  glands,  the  os  hyoides,  the  uvula, 
and  the  tonfils,  which  fee  under  their* 
proper  articles. 

MUCILAGE,  in  pharmacy,  in  gene¬ 
ral  any  vifeid  and  glutinous  liquor. 

Mucilage  alfo  denotes  a  thick  pi- 
tuitous  matter,  evacuated  with  the  urine, 
in  the  gravel  and  dyluria. 

Mucilage  alfo  imports  the  liquor 
which  principally  ferves  to  moiden  the 
ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the  articula¬ 
tions  ;  and  is  fupplied  by  the  mucilagi¬ 
nous  glands.  g 

MUCILAGINOUS  Glands,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  very  numerous  fet  of  glands, 
ferving  to  feciete  the  mucilage  of  the 
joints. 

MUCOUS  Glands,  in  anatomy, 
three  glands,  which  empty  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  urethra ;  fo  called  by  their  firrt 
clifcoverer,  Mr,  Cowper,  from  the  tena¬ 
city  of  the  liquor  which  they  feparate. 

MUCUS,  a  mucilaginous  liquor  fepa- 
rated  by  the  mucous  glands,  and  the 
nollrils. 

MUFFLE,  in  metallurgy,  an  arched 
cover,  refilling  the  dronged  fire,  and 
made  to  be  placed  over  coppels  and  teds, 
in  the  operations  of  allaying,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  falling  of  coals  and  allies 
into  them  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  of 
fuch  a  form  as  is  no  hindrance  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal  nor 
to  ihe  infpe&ion  of  the  adayer. 

MUFTI,  or  MUPHTI,  the  chief  of 
the  eccleliadical  order,  or  primate,  of  the 
muffulman  religion.  The  authority  of 
the  mufti  is  very  great  in  the  Ottoman 
empire;  for  even  the  fultan  himfelf,  if 
he  would  preferve  any  appearance  of  re¬ 
ligion,  cannot,  without  hearing  his  opi¬ 
nion,  put  any  perfon  to  death,  or  fo 
much  as  inflift  any  corporal  punifhment. 

The  election  of  the  mufti  is  folely  in 
the  grand  fignior,  who  prefents  him  with 
a  ved  of  rich  fables,  &c.  If  he  is  con¬ 
victed  of  treafon,  or  any  great  crime,  he 
is  put  into  a  mortar,  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  Seven  Towers  at  Condanti- 
nople,  and  pounded  to  death. 

MUGGLETONI ANS,  a  religious  left, 
which  arofe  in  England,  about  the  year 
i <5 5 7  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  leader 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tay- 
lor,  who,  with  his  affociate  Reeves,  fet 
up  for  great  prophets,  pretending,  as  ft 
is  laid,  to  have  an  abfolute  power  of  fav- 
ing  and  damning  whom  they  pleafed  ; 

D  d  z  and 
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and  giving  out,  that  they  were  the  two 
lad  witnefles  of  God  that  fhould  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  world. 

MUG  WORT,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  artemifia.  See  Artemijia. 

MU  ID,  a  large  meafure,  in  ufe  among 
the  French,  for  things  dry.  The  muid 
is  no  real  veffel  ufed  as  a  meafure, 
but  an  edimation  of  feveral  other  mea- 
fures,  as  the  feptier,  mine,  minot, 
bufliel,  See. 

MUID  is  alfo  one  of  the  nine  calks,  or 
regular  vefleis  ufed  in  France,  to  put 
wine  and  other  liquors  in.  The  muid  of 
wine  is  divided  into  two  demi-muids, 
four  quarter-muids,  and  eight  half-quarter 
maids,  containing  thirty-fix  feptiers. 

MULATTO,  a  name  given  in  the 
Indies  to  thole  who  are  begotten  by  a  ne¬ 
gro  man  on  an  Indian  woman,  or  an  In¬ 
dian  man  on  a  negro  woman. 

MULBERY,  Moms,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies 
of  this  tree ;  but  two  only  are  generally 
cultivated,  called  the  black  and  white 
mulberry.  The  black  mulberry  grows 
naturally  in  Perfia,  from  whence  it  was 
fird  brought  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe;  but  is  now  become  common  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  where  the  winters 
are  not  very  fevere  :  for  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Sweden,  thefe  trees  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany  they  are  planted  again d  walls, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  peach  and 
other  tender  fruits  are  here.  Thefe  trees 
are  generally  of  both  fexes,  having  male 
flowers  or  katkins,  on  the  fame  tree  with 
the  fruit ;  but  it  often  happens  that  fome 
of  the  trees  which  are  raifed  from  feeds, 
have  only  male  flowers,  and  produce  no 
fruit  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant  thefe 
trees  for  their  fruit,  fhould  never  make 
choice  of  fuch  as  have  been  propagated 
by  feeds,  unlefs  they  have  feen  them  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  the  nurfery.  It  is  alfo  the 
fureA  way  to  mark  fuch  trees  as  are  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  time  when 
their  fruit  is  upon  them,  beeaufe  thofe 
trees  which  are  propagated  by  layers,  are 
fbmetimes  of  the  male  fort. 

'The  old  mulberry  trees  are  not  only 
more  fruitful  than  the  young,  but  their 
fruit  are  much  larger  and  better  flavoured; 
fo  that  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  old 
trees,  it  is  the  bed  way  to  propagate  from 
them,  and  to  make  choice  of  thofe  branches 
which  are  mod  fruitful.  The  ulual  me¬ 
thod  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  by 
laying  down  their  branches,  which  will 
take  root  in  one  year,  and  are  then  fe- 
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parated  from  the  old  trees  ;  but  as  the 
mod  fruitful  branches  are  often  fo  far 
from  the  ground  as  not  to  lie  iayed,  un¬ 
lefs  by  raifing  of  boxes  or  balkets  of  earth 
upon  fupports  for  this  purpofe,  fo  the 
better  way  is  to  propagate  them  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which,  if  rightly  chofen  and  Ikii— 
fully  managed,  will  take  root  very  well; 
and  in  this  method  there  will  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  having  them  from  trees  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  from  the  mod  fruitful  branches. 
Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  the  fhoots  of  the 
former  year,  with  one  joint  of  two  years 
wood  to  their  bottom  ;  the  cuttings 
fhould  not  be  fhortened,  but  planted  their 
full  length,  leaving  two  or  three  buds 
above  ground.  The  bed  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  them  is  in  March,  after  the  danger 
of  hard  frod  is  over  ;  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  light  rich  earth,  preding  tha 
ground  pretty  clofe  about  them  ;  and  if 
they  are  covered  with  glades,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  out  roots ;  but  where 
there  is  no  fuch  conveniency,  the  ground 
about  diem  fhould  be  covered  with  mofs 
to  prevent  its  drying;  and  where  this  is 
carefully  done,  the  cuttings  will  require 
but  little  water,  and  will  fucceed  much 
better  than  with  having  much  wet.  If 
the  cuttings  fucceed  well  and  make  good 
fhoots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
fhould  be  regularly  trained  to  dems,  by 
fixing  down  dakes  to  each,  to  which  the 
principal  lhoots  fhould  be  fadened  ;  and 
mod  of  the  lateral  branches  fhould  be 
clofely  pruned  off,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  of  the  vveaked  to  detain  the  fap  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  flem  ;  for  when 
they  are  quite  divided  of  the  fide  fhoots, 
the  fap  is  mounted  to  the  top,  fo  that 
the  heads  of  the  trees  growT  too  fad  for 
the  dems,  and  become  too  weighty  for 
their  fupport.  In  about  four  years  growth 
in  the  nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for 
thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  with  greater 
fafety  while  young,  than  when  they  are 
of  a  large  fize. 

The  white  mulberry  is  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  its  leaves  to  feed  filk  Worms, 
in  France,  Italy,  Sec.  though  the  Pcrfians 
always  make  ufe  ©f  the  common  black 
mulberry  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  the  worms  fed  with  thofe  of  the 
black  produce  much  better  filk  than  thofe 
fed  with  the  white  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaves  of  the  black  fort 
fhould  never  be  given  to  the  worms,  after 
they  have  eaten  for  fome  time  of  the 
white,  led  the  worms  fhould  burft,  which 
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is  often  the  cafe  when  they  are  thus 
treated. 

The  trees  which  are  defigned  to  feed 
filk  worms,  ffould  never  be  fuffered  to 
grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  fort  of 
hedge;  and  inftead  of  pulling,, off  the 
leaves  fingly,  they  fkould  be  ffeared  off, 
together  with  their  young  branches,  which 
is  much  fooner  done,  and  not  fo  injurious 
to  the  tree. 

This  white  lort  may  be  propagated 
either  from  the  feeds  or  lays  of  the  black 
mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy;  but  the 
mo  ft  expeditious  method  of  railing  thefe 
trees  in  quantity,  is  from  the  feeds, 
which  may  be  procured  in  plenty  from 
the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  The  bell- 
way  to  fow  thefe  feeds  in  England,  is  to 
make  a  moderate  hot  bed,  which  Ihould 
be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and.  covered 
with  mats  ;  upon  this  bed  the  feeds  Ihould 
be  fown  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
covered  over  with  light  earth  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  deep  :  in  very  dry  weather 
the  bed  mull  be  frequently  watered,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  lhaded  with  mats, 
and  alfo  covered  in  the  nights  when  they 
are  cold.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  weeks, 
and  as  they  are  tender  when  they  firfi 
appear,  fo  they  mull  be  guarded  again  ft 
frofty  mornings,  which  often  happens  in 
May.  During  the  fu miner  they  mull  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the 
culture  they  require  :  but  there  mull  be 
care  taken  of  them  the  fir  ft  winter,  efpe- 
ciaiiy  to  cover  them  in  autumn,  when  the 
fir  ft  frofts  come,  which  will  kill  he 
tender  plants  to  the  ground,  if  they  are 
not  protected  ;  the  following  March  thefe 
plants  ihould  be  tranfpbuvtcd  in  the 
nurfery,  to  get  (Length,  where  they  may 
remain  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
Ihould  be  removed  where  they  are  to 
continue. 

This  mild  dulco-acid  fruit  is  fometimes 
ufed  medicinally,  as  a  refrigerant,  anti- 
feptic,  relaxant,  attenuant,  and  aperient. 
Boerhaave  looks  upon  the  continued  ule 
of  mulberries  as  one  of  the  principal  re¬ 
medies  in  cafes  of  obftruction  and  vif- 
cidity,  and  in  putrid  diforders  ;  and'Hoff- 
man  gives  inftances  of  feme  obftinate 
difeafes  being  cured  by  them  :  this  fruit 
apparently  promotes  the  alvine  and  uri¬ 
nary  excretions  ;  and  in  fome  fevers, 
where  watery  liquors  run  off  almoft  un¬ 
changed,  the  urine  is  impregnated  with 
the  colour  of  the  juice  of  the  berries.  To 
perfons  of  a  bilious  temperament  and 
rigid  fibres^  and  where  the  habit  is  difpol- 
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ed,  .naturally  or  from  extnnfic  catlfes, 
to  an  inflammatory  or  putrefeent  ft  ate, 
their  moderate  and  even  plentiful  ule,  is 
falubrious  :  by  thofe  of  a  cold  inactive 
difpofition,  where  the  veffels  are  lax,  the 
circulation  languid,  and  the  digeftkm 
weak,  this  fruit  Ihould  be  taken  very 
Sparingly. 

MULCT,  a  fine  of  money  laid  upon  a 
man,  who  has  committed  fome  fault  or 
mifdefneanor, 

MULE,  in  zoology,  a  mongrel  kind 
of  quadruped,  ufually  generated  between 
an  afs  and  a  mare,  and  fometimes  between, 
a  horfe  and  a  ihe-afs.  The  mule  is  a 
fort  of  a  monfter,  of  a  middle  nature  be¬ 
tween  its  parents,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  propagating  its  fpecies ;  fo  careful  is 
nature  to  avoid  filling  the  world  with, 
monfters.  Mules  are  chiefly  ufod  in 
countries  where  there  are  rocky  and  ftony 
roads,  as  about  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  kept  in  thefe 
places  ;  they  are  ufually  black,  ftrong, 
well- limbed,  and  large,  being  moftly  bred 
out  of  the  fine  Span  iff  mares  :  the  mules 
are  fometimes  fifteen  or  fixteen  hands 
high.  No  creatures  are  fo  proper  for 
carrying  large  burdens,  and  none  fo  fare- 
footed.  'I  hey  are  much  ftrenger  for 
draught  than  our  horfes,  and  are  often 
as  thick-fet  as  our  dray  horfes  ;  and  they 
will  travel  feveral  months  together,  with 
fix  or  eight  hundred  weight  upon  their 
backs  :  they  are  much  hardier  and  ftronger 
than  hories,  and  -will  live  and  work 
twice  the  age  of  a  horfe  ;  and  thofe  mules 
which  are  light  are  fitter  for  riding  than 
horfes,  as  to  the  walk  and  trot ;  but  they 
are  apt  to  galiop  rough. 

MULIER,  in  law,  fignifies  the  law¬ 
ful  iffue  born  in  wedlock,  though  be¬ 
gotten  before. 

MULLER,  or  Mu.llar,  a  ftone  fiat 
and  even  at  the  bottom,  but  round  a-top, 
ufed  for  grinding  of  matters  on  a  marble, 
I  he  apothecaries  ufe  mullers  to  prepare 
fome  of  their  teftaceous  powders,  and 
painters  for  their  colours,  either  dry  cr 
in  oil. 

Muller  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
the  glafs-grinders. 

MULLET,  Mugil ,  in  ichthyology,  a, 
genus  of  the  acanthop'*  rygious  fifties,  tfie 
head  of  which  is  of  a  depreffed  form  in 
the  anterior  part,  and  the  body  oblong 
and  coropreffecl. 

MULLET,  or  Mo  £  let,  in  heraldry, 
a  bearing  in  form  of  a  flat,  or  rather  of 
the  rowel  of  a  fpur,  which  it  originally 
reprefonted. 
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MULSUM,  Mulfe ,  a  liquor  made  of 
wine  and  honey,  or  even  of  wine  and 
water. 

MULTIPLE,  Multiplex,  in  arithmetic, 
a  number  which  comprehends  home  other 
feveral  times;  thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  z, 
and  iz  is  a  multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3, 
comprehending  the  firft  twice,  the  Se¬ 
cond  thrice,  Sec. 

MULTIPLE  Ratio,  or  Propor¬ 
tion,  is  that  which  is  between  multiples. 
If  the  leffer  term  of  the  ratio  be  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  greater,  the  ratio  of 
the  greater  to  the  iefs  is  called  multiple; 
and  that  of  the  Ids  to  the  greater  fub- 
mukiple.  A  fpb -multiple  number  is 
that  contained  in  the  multiple  ;  thus,  the 
numbers  x,  z,  and  3,  are  hub-multiples 
of  9.  Duple,,  triple,  Sc c.  ratios,  as  alfo 
fubduples.  fubtriples,  See.  are  fo  many 
fpecies  of  multiple  and  i'ub-multiple  ra¬ 
tios.  See  Rath. 

MULTIPLICAND,  in  arithmetic, 
one  of  thfe  factors  in  the  rule  of  multipli¬ 
cation  ;  bc\ng  that  number  which  is  given 
to  be  multiplied  by  another,  which  is 
called  the  multjplicator,  or  multiplier. 

MULTIPLICATION,  in  arithmetic, 
the  art  of  multiplying  one  number  by 
another,  to  find  the  product,  or  it  is  a 
compendious  method  of  performing  the 
operation  of  addition. 

There  are  home  abbreviations  of  this 
art.  Thus  to  multiply  a  number  by  5, 
you  need  only  add  a  cypher  to  it,  and 
then  halve  it.  To  multiply  by  9,  add  a 
cypher  to  the  given  niL’ltipiicand,  and 
lu  Draft  the  multiplicand  therefrom,  the 
remainder  muff  certainly  be  nine  times 
the  number  which  was  given  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied.  To  multiply  by  15,  firft  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  10,  which  is  done  by  annex¬ 
ing  a  cypher  to  it,  to  which  add  the 
produd  by  5,  the  fum  will  be  the  re¬ 
quired  product. 

Expedients  for  the  more  eafy  and  ex¬ 
peditious  multiplying  large  fums  are  hid¬ 
ing  rules,  and  Nepier’s  bones;  the  want 
0"  which  may  be  fupplied  by  tabulating 
the  multiplicand. 

Where  the  multiplicator  is  not  com- 
pofed  wdiolly  of  integers,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  bufinefs,  where  pounds  are 
accompanied  with  (hillings  and  pence, 
yards  with  feet  and  inches;  the  method 
of  procedure,  if  you  multiply  by  a  iingle 
digit,  is  the  fame  as  in  hmple  numbers, 
only  carrying  from  one  denomination  to 
another,  as  the  nature  of  each  fpecie  re¬ 
quires.  E.  gr.  to  multiply  1  z 3  1  14  s. 

$>  d.  3  q.  by  5  ;  fay,  5  x  3  ^  ~  x  S  q  5 
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that  is,  3d.  3  q.  write  down  the  3  q  and 
proceed,  faying  5x9  =45  d,  that  is, 
3  s.  9  d.  fet  down  the  9  d.  and  proceed  in. 
the  fame  manner  through  the  reft. 

If  you  multiply  by  two  or  more  digits, 
the  methods  of  procedure  are  as  follow  : 
fuppofe  I  have  bought  37  ells  of  cloth  at 
13/.  1 6s.  6S.  per  ell,  and  would  know 
the  amount  of  the  whole.  I  firft  multi¬ 
ply  37  ells  by  the  13/.  in  the  common 
method  of  multiplication  by  integers, 
leaving  the  two  products  without  adding 
them  up  ;  then  multiply  the  fame  37  tils 
by  i6i.  leaving,  in  the  like  manner,  the 
two  producls  without  adding  them.  Laft- 
ly,  I  multiply  the  fame  37  by  the  6d. 
the  product  whereof  is  zz id.  which  di¬ 
vided  by  iz,  gives  i8r.  6d.  and  this  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  products  of  the  16s.  the  fum 
will  be  610'.  6d.  the  amount  of  37  ells 
at  1 6s.  6d.  the  ell.  Laftly,  the6ioj6^, 
are  reduced  in  o  pounds,  by  dividing 
them  by  zo  :  upon  adding  the  whole, 
the  amount  of  37  ells  at  13/.  1 6s.  6d. 
per  eii  will  be  found  as  in  the  following 


37  ells 

At  1  3  pounds. 


37  ells. 

At  16  fhiilines. 


I  !  I 

37 

30.10.6 
Product  511.10.6 


Z2Z 

37 

l8.6 


6lO.<5 


37  ells. 
At  6  pence. 


2ZZ 


Or  thus  :  fuppofe  the  fame  queftiofi  :  re¬ 
duce  the  13/.  16s.  into  Ihillings,  the 

amount  will  be  zy6s.  reduce  z7 67.  into 
pence,  adding  6,  the  amount  will  be 
3318^.  Multiply  the  37  ehs  by  3318, 
the  amount  will  be  111766  d.  which  di¬ 
vided  by  jz,  and  the  quotient  10x30*. 
6d.  reduced  into  pounds  by  cutting  off 
the  lafl  figure  on  the  right  hand,  and 
taking  half  of  thofe  on  the  left,  yields 
51U.  6d.  the  price  of  the  37  ells  as 

before.  Though  by  thefe  two  methods 
any  multiplication  of  this  kind  may  be 
e  defied,  yet  the  operations  being  long, 
we  fhall  add  a  third  much  fhorter. — Sup- 
pofe  the  fame  queffion  :  Multiply  the 
price  by  the  factors  of  the  multiplicator, 
if  refolvable  into  fa£lors  ;  if  not,  by  thofe 
that  come  neareft  it  ;  adding  the  price  for 
the  odd  one,  or  multiplying  it  by  what 
the  faftors  want  of  the  multiplier.  So 

the 
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the  work  will  (land  thus  :  37  ells  at 
6d.  :  6x6  —  36X1=^37. 

T  herefore  —  6 


8  z 

19 

0 

497 

14 

0 

1  3 

1 6 

6 

511 

JO 

6 

The  price  of  the  37  ells 
But  the  rnod:  commodious  is  the  fourth 
method,  which  is  performed  by  aliquot 
and  aliquant  parts— where  you  are  to 
ob ferve  by  the  way,  that  aliquot  parts  of 
any  thing  are  thofe  contained  feveral 
times  therein,  and  which  divide  without 
any  remainder  ;  and  that  aliquant  parts 
are  other  parts  of  the  fame  thing  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  aliquot  parts. 

To  multiply  by  aliquot  parts,  is,  in 
-e fdT ,  only  to  divide  a  number  by  3,  4, 
Sec.  which  is  done  by  taking  a  3d,  4th, 
5th,  Sec.  from  the  number  to  be  multipli¬ 
ed.  Example.  —  To  multiply  v.  g.  by  6s. 
hr/.  Suppofe  I  have  347  ells  of  ribband  at 
6s.  8 d.  per  ell. 

Multiplicand  —  347  ells 

Muitiplicator  — •  6s.  8</. 

Product  —  t  r  5/,  135.  4 A. 

The  quertion  being  dated,  take  the 
muitiplicator,  which  according  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  aliquot  parts,  is  the  third  ;  and 
fay,  the  third  of  3  is  1 ,  fet  dovfn  x  ;  the 
third  of  4  is  x,  fet  down  1,  remains  r, 
that  is  1  ten,  which  added  to  7  makes 
17  ;  then  the  third  of  17  is  5,  remain  x 
units,  i.  e,  two  thirds,  or  13*.  4 d.  which 
place  after  the  pounds.  Upon  number¬ 
ing  the  figures,  1,  r,  and  5,  integers, 
and  :3s.  4 d.  the  aliquot  part  remaining, 
1  find  the  fum  115/.  13.0.  4 d. 

For  multiplication  by  aliquant  parts  : 
fuppofe  1  would  multiply  by  the  aliquant 
part  19s.  I  firrt  take  for  ioj.  half  the 
multiplicand;  then  for  5,  which  is  the 
fourth,  and  ladly,  for  4  which  is  the 
fifth.  The  pro  duds  of  the  three  aliquot 
parts  that  compofe  the  aliquant  part  be¬ 
ing  added  together,  the  fum  will  be  the 
total  product  of  the  multiplication,  as 
In  the  following  example ;  which  may 
ferve  as  a  model  for  multiplication  by  any 
aliquant  part  that  may  occur. 

■  Multiplicand  -  356-  ells. 

Multiplier  -  -  jp*. 


U^I.  fori  cs. 
89/.  for  ss. 
7  1  A  4n  for  41. 

Produd  -  -  333/.  41, 
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For  the  Proof  ^/MULTIPLICATION. 
The  operation  is  right  when  the  produd, 
divided  by  the  multiplier,  quotes  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand  ;  or  divided  by  the  multipli¬ 
cand,  quotes  the  multiplier.  A  readier 
way,  though  not  abfolutely  to  he  de¬ 
pended  on,  is  thus  :  Add  up  the  figures 
of  the  fadors,  ca fling  out  the  nines  :  and 
letting  down  the  remainders  of  each, 
thefe  multiplied  together,  and  out  of 
their  produd  cad  away  the  pines,  and 
fet  down  the  remainder  ;  if  this  remain¬ 
der  agree  with  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
dud,  after  the  nines  are  cad  out,  the 
work  is  right.  This  method  of  proving 
multiplication  by  carting  out  the  nines, 
depends  upon  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
number  9,  which  no  other  digit  lias,  viz. 
that  the  semainder  will  be  exadly  the 
fame,  whether  we  divide  any'  number 
whatfoever  by  9,  or  fil'd  add  together 
the  digits  compofing  that  number,  and 
then  divide  the  fum  by  9.  'i  his  premis¬ 
ed,  let  F  and/  reprelent  any  propofed 
fadors  or  numbers  that  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  together;  then  will  Fx/  be  the 
produd  ;  let  alio  m  and  n  reprefent  the 
refpedive  remainders  after  having  divided 
each  of  thofe  fadors  by  9,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  after  having  call  out  the 
nines  :  then  it  is  evident  that  F —m,  f—n , 

and  F  — m  X  /  —  n  being  refpedively  di¬ 
vided  by  nine,  will  exadly  terminate 

without  any  remainder  ;  but  F—  m'x.f—  n 
is  equal  to  F  Xf-  Fm—fn~\-inny  there- 
forth  F/ being  divided  by  9,  mud  lease 
the  fame  remainder  as  m  n  divided  bv  o ; 
or  the  fum  of  the  digits  in  the  produd 
mr.  rnuft,  when  divided  by  9,  leave  the 
fame  remainder  as  the  fum  of  the  digits 
in  the  produd  F /  would  when  divided 
by  9- 

Croft  Multiplication,  otherwife 
called  duodecimal  arithmetic,  is  an  expe¬ 
ditions  way  of  multiplying  feet  and  in¬ 
ches  by  feet  and  inches.  This  method  is 
ufed  in  meafuring,  See. — The  method  is 
thus  t  ( 

Sflppofe  5  feet  3  inches  to  be  multipli¬ 
ed  by  x  feet  4  inches  :  fay, 
z  times  5  feet  is  10  feet,  and  z  F.  I. 
times  3  is  fix  inches  :  again,  453 
times  5  is  zo  inches,  or  1  foot  z  4 

8  inches;  and  4  times  3  is  twelve  10  6 

parts,  or  1  inch  :  the  whole  fum  1  8 

makes  iz  feet  3  inches.  In  this  1 

manner  you  may  manage  yards,  n  3' 

feet,  inches,  and  parts,  Sec. 

MULTIPLICATION  of  Algebra.  — 
In  multiplication  the  general  rule  of  the 

-  ’  llgus 
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fjgnfc  is,  that  when  the  figns  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  are  alike  (  i.  e.  both  or  both —  ) 
the  fign  of  the  product  is  ;  but  when 

the  figns  of  the  fa  eft  or  s  are  unlike,  the 
fign  of  the  product  is  — . 

Cafe  i.  When  any  positive  quantity, 
a,  is  multiplied  by  any  positive  num¬ 
ber,  -j-*,  the  meaning  is,  that  -f-  a  is 
to  be  taken  as  many  times  as  there  are 
units  in  n  ;  and  the  product  is  evidently 


»  a. 


Cafe  z,  When  —  a  is  multiplied  by  n 
then  — -a  is  to  be  taken  as  often  as  there 
are  units  in  n  ;  and  the  product  muft  be 

— -  na. 

Cafe  3,  Multiplication  by  a  poffitive 
number  implies  a  repeated  addition  :  but 
multiplication  by  a  negative  implies  a  re¬ 
peated  fubtraftion.  And  when  -f-  a  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  —  n,  the  meaning  is 
that  -j-  a  *s  to  fi£  fubt  rafted  as  often  as 
there  are  units  in  n  ;  therefore  the  pro- 
duel;  is  negative,  being  — n  a  . 

Cafe  4  When  —  a  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  — n,  then  —  a  is  to  be  fubtrafted  as 
often  as  there  are  units  in  n  ;  but  to  fub- 
traft  —  a  is  equivolent  to  adding  ~\~a, 
confequently  the  product  is  -f -no.  The 
fecond  and  fourth  cTes  may  beilluftrated 
In  the  following  manner  ; 

It  is  evident  that  -f-  a — a  rr;  o  there¬ 
fore  if  we  multiply  -f-  a — a  by  «,  the 
product  muft  van  till  or  be  o,  becaufe  the 
f after  a  —  a  is  o.  The  firft  term  of  the 
product  is  ~\~n  a  (  by  cafe  1.)  Therefore 
she  fecond  term  of  the  product  mult  be 
■ — n  a ,  which  deflroys  -j-  ;z  a  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  product  muft  be  -f-  n  a  —  na 
=  0.  1  hcrefore,  — a  multiplied  by  -\-n 

gives  •—  n  a . 

In  the  like  manner  if  we  multiply  -J-  a 
—  a  by  —  77,  the  firft  term  of  the  product 
being  —  na,  the  latter  term  of  the  pro- 
cluft  muft  be  +  na,  becaufe  the  two  toge¬ 
ther  muft  deftroy  each  other,  or  their  a- 
mount  be  o,  fince  one  of  the  factors  (  viz 
a  —  a)  is  o.  Therefore,  —  a  multiplied 
by  —  n  muft  give  -J-  n  a . 

If  the  quantities  to  be  multipled  are 
fimpte,  find  the  fign  of  the  product  by 
the  laid  rule  ;  after  it  place  the  product 
of  the  co-efficients,  and  fet  down  all  the 
letters  after  one  another  as  before. 

Examples. 


Mult,  -f-  a 
By'  4-  a 


—  %  a 

4-  4  b 


4 -  6  x 
—  C  a 


r roduct  a  b  —  8  a  b 


30a  x 


Mult. 

—  8  *  | 

+  3  a  6 

By 

—  4/7  j 

—  Sac 

Pro  du  ft 

+  3 

—  1  s  a  a  b  c. 
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To  multiply  compound  quantities,, 
you  muff  multiply  every  part  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand  by  all  the  parts  of  the  multi¬ 
plier  taken  one  after  another,  and  then 
colleft  all  the  products  into  one  fum  : 
the  fum  fhull  be  the  product  required. 


Muit.a-{-£ 

By<?  -|-d 

1  a — 3  b 

4  a-\-  sb 

Prodi^t^  ,, 

j  4-  ab  4-  bb 

K 8 aa — l zab 
\  4-1 0  ab  —  1  sbh 

Sum  a  a  -j-  z ab  -j- bo 

Haa-fza  b — i^kb 

Mult,  za — 4 b 
By  za~\-^b 


Prod 


\  4  aa  -  8  '’b 

*  -j-  Sab  —  1 6 Lb 


XX'— ax 
x-\-a 

xxx  ■+•  axx 
4  ~axx —  a  ax, 


Sum  4 aa  •  o.  —  1 6bb  xxx 

Mult,  a  a  -j ~  ab  bb 

By 


-aax 


Prod 


\ 


a  —  b 

a  a  a  4"  a  a  b~4~  abb 

—  a  a  b  —  abb  —  hbb 


Sum  a  a  a  ..  o  ...  o . — -  bbb 

Products  that  arife  from  the  raultipli- 
plication  of  z,  3,  or  more  quantities,  as, 
a,  b,  c ,  are  laid  to  be  of  z,  3,  or  more 
dimeqfions  ;  and  thofe  quantities  are  cal¬ 
led  factors  or  roots. 

If  all  the  factors  are  equal,  then  thefe 
products  are  called  powers  ;  as  a  a  or 
a  a  a  are  powers  of  a.  Powers  are  ex- 
prefled  fometimes  by  placing,  above 
the  root  to  the  right  hand,  and  figure 
expreffing  the  number  of  factors  that  pro- 


duce  them, 

thus  : 

a 

r  ill  - 

v  power  of  the 

a 

a 

V  2d  | 

f  root,  a  and  is 

- a 

a 

a 

>  <  3d 

>  generally  ex- 

a 

a 

aa 

i  1  ! 

1  prefied  thus  : 

a 

a 

a  a  a  - 

*  (.'5  th  - 

J 

VOL.  ill. 


Thele  figures  which  exprefs  rhe  number 
offaftors  that  produce  powers  are  called 
their  indices  or  exponents  ;  thus  z  is  the 
index  of  a%.  And  powers  of  the  fame 
root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their  ex¬ 
ponents  thus  :  a  -  X  a3  — tf5.  a*X  a3x=:a7. 
a3  X  a  a 4. 

Sometimes  it  is  ufeful  not  actually  to 
multiply  compound  quantities,  but  to 
fet  them  down  upon  the  fign  of  multi¬ 
plication  (  X  )  between  them,  draw¬ 
ing  a  line  over  each  cf  the  compound  fac- 

ors.  Thus  a  +  b  x  a. — b  exprelfes  the 
product  of a\b  multiplied  by  a  —  b. 

MULTIPLICATION  of  Surds.  When 
the  quantities  are  pure  furds  of  the  fame 
kind,  multiply  them  together,  and  to 
their  product  prefix  their  radical  fign. 

Thus 


6 
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Thus  v/  J a  —  -Jbq,  and  b  a  \a  a  X 

\/  c  a  —  v/  bcaa  ~j~  dcaa. 

If  the  furd  quantities  of  the  fame  kind 
are  joined  to  rational  quantities,  then 
multiply  the  rational  into  the’  rational, 
and  the  furd  into  the  fill'd,  and  join  their 
produffs  together.  Thus  d v' be  X  ^b  a 
err  3  db  s/  b  i  a ,  an  d  5  e  d  b  a  — j-  day. 

3  a  +J  ca  —  i^cda^J  bcaa  -\-dcaa. 

MULTIPLICATOR,  or  MULiPLI- 
£R,  in  arithmetic,  a  lumber  multiply¬ 
ing  another  called  the  multiplicand. 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  optics, 
one  wherein  objeffs  appear  increafed  in 
number. 

MULTISILOQUOUS  PLANTS, 
thofe  which  have  after  each  flower  many 
diftinft,  long,  llender,  fiiiqus,  or  pods, 
in  which  their  feed  is  contained  :  fuch 
are  bear’s  foot,  columbine,  houfe-leek, 
navel-w'ort,  orpine,  &c. 

MULTITUDE,  an  aflemblage- or  col¬ 
lection  of  a  great  number  of  dillinfi  per- 
fons  or  things  :  thus  we  fay,  a  multitude 
of  men,  of  horfes,  of  trees,  &c. 

MUM,  a  kind  of  malt-liquor,  much 
drank  in  Germany,  and  chiefly  brought 
from  Brunfwic,  which  is  the  place  of 
mold  note  for  making  it.  The  procels  of 
brewing  mum,  as  recorded  in  the  town- 
houfe  of  that  city,  is  as  follows  :  Take 
fixty-three  gallons  of  water  that  has  been 
boiled  till  one  third  part  is  con  fumed, 
and  brew  it  with  feven  buflieis  of  wheaten 
malt,  one  bufliel  of  oat  malt,  and  one 
bufhei  of  ground  beans  :  when  it  is  tun¬ 
ned,  the  hogfhead  mult  not  be  filled  too 
full  at  firft  :  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  work, 
put  into  it  three  pounds  of  the  inner 
rind  of  fir  ;  one  pound  of  the  tops  of  fir 
and  beech  ;  three  handfuls  of  carduus 
benediftus ;  a  handful  or  two  of  the 
flowers  of  rofa-iblis;  add  burnet,  beto- 
ny,  marjoram,  avens,  penny-royal,  and 
wild  thyme,  of  each  a  -handful  and  a 
half ;  of  elder-flowers,  two  handfuls  or 
more  ;  feeds  of  cardamum  bridled,  thirty 
ounces;  barberries  bruifed,  one  ounce; 
when  the  liquor  has  worked  a  while,  put 
the  herbs  and  feeds  into  the  veflei  ;  and, 
after  they  are  added,  kt  it  work  over  as 
little  as, poflible  ;  then  fill  it  up  :  jaflly, 
when  it  is  flopped,  put  into  the  hogfhetd 
ten  new-laid  eggs  unbroken  ;  flop  it  up 
clofe,  and  drink  it  at  two  y.  ars  end. 
Our  Englifh  brewers,  inftead  of  the  inner 
rind  of  fir,  ufe  cardamum,  ginger,  and 
faflafras ;  and  a|fo  add  elecampane,  mad¬ 
der,  and  red  fanders. 

MUMMY,  a  body  embalmed  or  dried, 
\ql.  JII. 
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in  the  manner  ufed  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  or  the  compofnion  with  which  it 
is  embalmed.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
bodies  denominated  mummies  the  fird 
are  only  carcafes  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  by  that  means  kept  from  pu¬ 
trefaction  :  thefe  are  frequently  found  in 
the  fands  of  Lybia.  Some  imagine  that 
thefe  are  the  bodies  of  deceafed  people 
buried  there  on  purpofe  to  keep  them  en¬ 
tire  without  embalming ;  others  think 
they  are  the  carcafes  of  travellers  who 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  clouds  of 
fand  raided  by  the  hurricanes  frequent  in 
thofe  defarts.  The  fecond  kind  of  mum¬ 
mies  are  bodies  taken  out  of  the  cata¬ 
combs,'  near  Cairo,  in  which-  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  depofited  their  dead,  after  embalming. 

MUMMY,  among  gardeners,  a*  kind 
of  wax  ufed  in  grafting  and  planting  the 
roots  of  trees. 

MUNJDIC,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  me¬ 
tallic  mineral  more  commonly  called 
marcafite. 

*  MUNICH,  a  very  large  town  of 
Germany,  and  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  It 
is  one  of  the  handfomelt  cities  'of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  furrounded  with  thick 
walls,  deep  ditches,  end  bulwarks.  The 
ftreets  are  broad  and  regular,  the  houfes 
well  built,  and  painted  on  the  out  fide. 
The  eleftor’s  palace  is  feated  on  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  city,  and  has  two  thou- 
fand  and  fixty  windows,  twenty  great 
halls,  eleven  courts,  nine  galleries,  fix- 
teen  kitchens,  and  twelve  cellars.  It 
is  one  of  the  moft  inafnificent  and  moft 
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commodious  palaces  in  Europe,  in  372.9 
part  of  it  was  con  fumed  by  fire.  Howe¬ 
ver,  the  part  -that  was  burnt  w'ap  foon  re¬ 
built.  The  cabinet  of  rarities,  the  libra¬ 
ry,  the  arfenal,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
elector,  deferve  attention.  In  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  the  cathedral, 
there  are  twenty-four  large  columns, 
twenty-five  chapels,  and  thirty  altars  ; 
the  two  towers,  and  the  tomb  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Lewis  of  Bavaria  are  the  mofl  re¬ 
markable  in  this  city.  The  Aufirians,  in 
1742,  laid  fiege  to  this  city,  which  w'as 
obliged- to  fin-render,  and  the  inhab Tints 
were  forced  to  pay  twenty-five  thoufand 
franks,  by  way  of  contribution.  It  is 
a  place  of  little  trade.  It  is  thirty  miles 
foutb-eafl  of  Aegfburg,  and  one  hundred 
and  feventy-five  foiith-wcft  of  Prague. 
Lat.  48.  zi.  N.  Long.  n.  41.  E. 

MUNICIPAL,  in  the  Roman  civil 
law,  an  epithet  which  fignifies,  invefled 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens.  Thus  the  municipal  cities  wer« 
L  e  thofe 
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hole  whofe  inhabitants  were  capable  of 
enjoying  civil  offices  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

MUNIMENTS,  or  MINIMEN  IS, 
the  writings  relating  to  a  perfon’s  inheri- 
tance,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  defend 
his  title  to  his  edate  :  or,  in  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  feule,  all  manner  of  evidences,  fuch 
as  charters,  feoffments,  releafes,  &c. 

MUNIMENT-HOUSE,  a  little  ftrong 
room  in  a  cathedral,  college,  or  univer- 
fity,  dedined  for  keeping  the  feal,  char¬ 
ters,  8cc.  of  fuch  cathedral,  college, 
&c. 

MURAL,  in  general,  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  a  wall,  which  the  Latins  call 
murus . 

MURAL  ARCH,  a  wall,  or  walled 
arch,  placed  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  for  fixing  a  large  quadrant, 
fextant,  or  other  infirument,  in  order  to 
obferve  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies. 

MURAL  CROWN.  S'-e  Crown. 

'  MURDER,  or  MURTHER,  in  law, 
the  wilful  arid  felonious  killing  a  perfon 
from  premeditated  malice  ;  provided  the 
party  wounded,  or  otherwife  hurt,  die 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  faCt  was 
committed. 

MU  REX,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus 
©F  univalve  or  fimple  fhells,  without  any 
hinge,  formed  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  be- 
fet  with  tubercles  or  fpines  :  the  mouth 
is  large  and  oblong,  and  has  an  expand¬ 
ed  lip,  and  the  clavicle  is  rough. 

MURRAIN,  or  Gargle,  a  conta¬ 
gious  difeafe  among  cattle.  The  mod 
remarkable  murrain  is  that  mentioned  in 
the  Philofophicai  Tranfactions,  which 
fpread  through  Swiflerland,  Germany, 
into  Poland,  &c. 

The  contagion  feemed  to  propagate  it- 
felf,  in  fprm  of  a  blue  mid,  which  fell 
on  the  grafs  where  the  cattle  grazed, 
when  whole  herds,  forbearing  their  food, 
almod'died  away  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Upon  diffeCHon  were  found  large  cor¬ 
rupted  fpleens,  fphacelous  and  corroded 
tongues,  &c.  And  even  the  perfons 
who  managed  them  wrere  infeCted,  and 
died  like  the  beads.  Some  imagined  it 
had  its  rife  from  noxious  vapours  thrown 
out  of  the  earth,  in  three  earthquakes 
perceived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  it  began  ;  though  Dr.  Slare 
thinks  it  rather  owing  to  fwarms  of  vola¬ 
tile  infeCIs.  The  antidote  for  the  found, 
and  medicine  for  the  fick,  was  equal 
parts  of  foot,  gunpowder,  brimdone, 
and  fait,  with  as  much  water  as  would 
walh  it  down :  a  fpoonfui  was  the  dofe. 
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MURREY,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of 
purple  colour.  See  Sanguine. 

MUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  of  the  order  of  the  agris,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  lore-teeth 
are  acute,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth 
at  all,  the  feet  are  divided,  and  the  tars 
naked. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many 
fpecies,  known  by  didinCt  Engl'ifii  names, 
as  the  rat,  moufe,  dor-moufe,  or  lorex, 
citille,  agutis,  guinea-pig,  &c. 

MUSA,  the  plantain  tree,  in  botany. 

MUSCADINE,  a  rich  kind  of  wine, 
of  the  growth  of  Provence  and  Languedoc 
in  France. 

MUSCLE,  Muf cuius,  in  anatomy,  a 
part  of  the  human  body,  dedined  to 
move  fome  other  part,  and  that  in  gene¬ 
ral  by  a  voluntary  motion,  or  fuch  as  is 
dictated  by  the  will ;  being  compofed 
principally  of  flefh  and  tendinous  fibres, 
which  have  alfo  vedels  of  all  kinds,  as 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  ; 
all  which  are  furrounded  by,  or  inclofed 
in,  one  common  membrane. 

ABion  of  the  MUSCLES.  This  con- 
fids  in  the  contraction  of  its  belly,  after 
whatever  manner  that  is  done  :  by  this 
means  its  extremities  approach  toward 
each  other  ;  and  by  this  means  alfo  the 
part  in  which  the  end  of  the  mufcle  is  in- 
ferted,  moves  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  a 
cord. 

MUSCLE,  Mytulus ,  in  natural  hido- 
ry,  a  fhell  compofed  of  two  valves,  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  (hutting  ciofe  all 
the  way ;  the  valves  are  both  convex, 
and  of  a  fnnilar  lhape ;  and  the  animal 
inhabiting  it  is  called  a  tethys. 

MUSCULAR,  or  MUSCULOUS, 
in  anatomy,  fomething  relating  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  mufcle.  See 
Mujcle. 

MUSES,  certain  fabulous  divinities 
amongd  the  Pagans,  fuppofed  to  prefide 
over  the  arts  and  fciences  :  for  this  rea- 
fon  it  is  ufual  for  the  poets  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  poem,  to  invoke  thefe  god- 
dedes  to  their  aid.  Some  reckon  the 
mufes  to  be  no  more  than  three,  viz. 
Mneme,  A  cede,  and  Melete ;  that  is, 
memory,  finging,  and  meditation  ;  but 
the  mod  ancient  authors,  and  particular¬ 
ly  Homer  and  Hedod,  reckon  nine ; 
Clio,  which  means  glory;  Euterpe, 
pleadng  ;  Thalia,  flourifhing  ;  Melpo¬ 
mene,  attracting;  Terpfichore,  rejoicing 
the  heart;  Erato,  the  amiable;  Poly¬ 
hymnia,  a  multitude  of  longs  ;  Urania, 
the  heavenly ;  and  Calliope,  fweetnefs 
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■«'f  voice.  To  Clio,  they  attributed  the 
invention  of  hiftory ;  to  Melpomene, 
tragedy  ;  to  Thalia,  comedy  ;  to  Eu¬ 
terpe,  the  ufe  of  the  flute  ;  to  Terpfi- 
chore,  the  harp ;  and  to  Erato,  the  lyre 
and  lute;  to  Calliope,  heroic  verfe ;  to 
Urania,  a  Urology ;  and  to  Polyhymnia, 
rhetoric,  The  mules  are  painted  young, 
handfome,  and  modeft,  agreeably  drefled, 
and  crowned  with  flowers  Their  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the 
gods,  and  to  infpire  and  afhft  the  poets  ; 
hence  the  cuftvmi  of  invoking  their  aid  at 
the  beginning  of  a  poem.  It  mult  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  ancient 
poets  themfelves  ever  confidered  the  dei¬ 
ties  thus  invoked  as  divine  perfons,  from 
whom  they  expedited  any  real  help. 
Their  addrefTes  to  the  mufes  are  mere  al 
legories,  and  manners  of  exprefTing  them¬ 
felves  poetically,  as  when  they  make 
gods  of  bleep,  of  fame,  of  virtue,  and 
other  natural  and  moral  things  ;  under 
the  name  of  mufe  they  prayed  for  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  poetry,  and  all  the  talents  necef- 
fary  for  a  happy  execution  of  what  they 
had  undertaken. 

MUSEUM,  a  name  which  originally 
fignified  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  which  took  up  at  leaft  one  fourth 
of  that  city.  This  quarter  was  called  the 
Mufeum,  from  its  being  let  apart  for  »he 
mufes  and  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences.  litre 
were  lodged  and  entertained  the  men  of 
learning,  who  were  divided  into  many 
companies  or  colleges,  according  to  the 
fciences  of  which  they  were  the  profef- 
lors  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe  houfes  or  col¬ 
leges  was  allotted  a  handfome  revenue. 
The  foundation  of  this  eftablifhment  is 
attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  w  ho 
here  placed  his  library.  Hence  the  word 
mufeum  is  now  applied  to  any  place  fet 
apart  as  a  repofitory  for  things  that  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  arts.  The 
Britilh  mufeum  of  curiofities  at  Monta- 
gire-houfe  was  eftablifhcd  in  1753. 

MUSHROOM,  fungus,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  imperfect  plants,  compofed  of  a 
pedicle,  crowned  with  a  broad  head,  con¬ 
vex  and  fmooth  at  the  top,  and  hollow, 
foliated,  lamellated,  or  fiftulous  on  the 
under  fide.  Mr.  Miller  diredls  the  fal¬ 
lowing  method  of  cultivating  them.  If 
you  have  no  beds  of  your  own  that  pro¬ 
duce  them,  you  ftiouid  look  abroad  in 
rich  paftures,  during  the  months. of  Au- 
guft  and  September,  till  you  find  them; 
and  then  opening  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  you  will  often  find  the  earth  full 
©f  final  1  white  knobs,  which  are  the  off- 
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bets  from  the  mufti  rooms  :  thefe  fhould 
be  carefully  gathered,  and  preferved  dry, 
with  the  earth  about  them.  The  muih- 
room-beds  Ihould  be  made  of  dung  in 
Which  there  is  good  (tore  of  litter.  ft  hefe 
beds  fhould  be  made  on  dry  ground,  and 
the  dung  be  laid  upon  the  lurface  about  a 
foot  thick,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
and  of  a  length  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  mulhroomsdefired  :  it  fhould 
be  covered  about  four  inches  deep  with 
firong  earth  ;  upon  this  lay  more  dung, 
about  ten  inches  thick  ;  then  another 
layer  of  earth  ;  Bill  drawing  in  the  bides 
of  the  bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  ridge 
of  an  hpufe,  which  may  be  done  by  three 
layers  of  dung  and  as  many  of  earth. 
When  the  bed  is  finilhed  it  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  litter,  to  keep  out  the  wet  and 
prevent  its  drying;  in  this  fituation  it 
may  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  by  which 
time  it  will  be  of  a  proper  degree  of 
warmth  ;  the  litter  fhould  then  be  taken 
off,  the  hides  of  the  bed  fmothered,  and 
a  covering  of  light  rich  earth  fhould  be 
laid  over  the  bed  ;  upon  this  the  fmall 
roots  or  off-fets  of  the  mufhrooms  fhould 
be  put,  placing  them  two  or  three  inches 
afunder  ;  then  gently  cover  them  about 
half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth  5  and  again  put  on  the  covering  of 
litter.  The  great  fkill  in  managing  thefe 
beds  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  a  pro¬ 
per  temperature  of  moifture.  By  this 
means  mufhrooms  may  be  produced  all 
the  year ;  and  when  the  beds  are  de- 
ftroyed,  the  lurface  which  contains  the 
duff  and  roots  of  the  mufhrooms  Ihould 
be  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  for  a  frefh  fup- 
ply,  till  the  proper  time  of  ufing  it.  Mil¬ 
ler's  Gard.  Dili. 

MUSIC,  one  of  the  feven  fciences, 
commonly  called  liberal,  and  compre¬ 
hended  alfo  among  the  mathematical,  as 
having  for  its  objeft  difereet  quantity  or 
number,  but  not  confidering  it  in  the ' 
abftraH  like  arithmetic,  but  in  relation 
to  time  and  found,  in  order  to  make  a 
delightful  harmony  :  or,  it  is  the  ar  of 
difpoftng  and  conducing  founds  conftder- 
ed  as  acute  and  grave ;  and  proportioning 
them  among  themfelves,  and  feparating 
them  by  juft  intervals  pleafing  to  the 
fenfe.  Mr.  Malcolm  defines  it  a  fcience 
that  teaches  how  found,  unier  certain 
meafures  of  time  and  tune,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  fo  ordered  and  difpoled,  as 
either  in  con  fo  nance  or  fucceflion,  or 
both,  they  may  raife  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions. 

MUSK,  Mofcbus,  in  the  materia  me- 
•  E  e  4  •'  dica. 
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dLy.  an  odcriferous  gmmous  Aibdanee, 
found  in  a  little  bag,  fituated  near  (he 
umbilical  region  of  an  oriental  quadru- 
pede,  which  is  laid  by  forne  to  bear  the 
greatefl  refemblance  to  the  goat,  by 
others  to  the  frag  kind.  The  bed  mulk 
is  brought  from  Tor. quin  in  China,  an 
inferior  fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and 
a  fti‘1  worfe  fort  from  Ruffia.  Fine 
mulk  comes  over1  in  round  thin  bladders, 
generally  about  the  lize  of  pigeons  eggs, 
covered  with  fhort  brown  hairs  well  filled, 
and  without  any  aperture,  or  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  paving  been  opened.  The 
mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a  kind  of  unflu- 
ofity  ;  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown,  or  ru fly 
biackifh  colour  ;  in  firm  11  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots  ;  p,  rfeftly 
free  from  any  faudy  or  other  vifible  fo¬ 
reign  matter.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with 
a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  bright,  yel'ow- 
ilh,  fmoot’h,  and  free  from  grittinefs. 
Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame, 
and  burns  aimed  entirely  away,  leaving- 
only  an  exceeding  fmall  quantity  of  light 
greyifh  allies  :  if  any  earthy  fubftances 
have  mixed  with  the  mulk,  the  quantity 
of  the  red du urn  will  discover  them.  This 
concrete  lias  a  bitterish  fubacrid  talle  ; 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeble  at  a  dif- 
tance,  but  fo  iirong  as  to  be  difagreeable 
when  fmcit  too  near,  unlefs  weakened  by 
a  large  admixture  of  other  fubdahees.  It 
is  not-  only  laid  tp  vary  in  goodnefs  ac-- 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  its  being  taken 
from  thy  animal,  but  which  is  often¬ 
times  fo  artfully  fophidicated,  that  the 
abu  .es  cannot  be  difeovered  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  cbnrafters  or  by  any. other  known 
pl  ans  than  the  degree  of  its  fpecific  fmell 
and  fade. 

MUSK,  a  medicine  of  great  edeem  in 
tire  eadern  countries,  has  lately  come  in¬ 
to  life  arpongd  ns,  alfo,  in  forne  nervous 
diforders;.  though  liable,  by  its  drong 
im predion  on  the  organs  of  fmell,  to  of¬ 
fend  and  diforder  hyderical  perfons  and 
con  fritut  ions  of  great  fenfibility,  yet 
when  taken  internally,  it  is  found  to  abate 
fyrnptoms  of  that  kind,  which  its  fmell 
produces,  and  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
medicines  of  the  antifpafmodic  clafs.  Dr. 
Wall  inf  rms  us,  that  two  perfonS  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  extreme 
anxiety,  and  want  of  deep,  occafioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  were  perfectly  re¬ 
lieved  by  two  dofes  of  mulk  of  1 6  grains 
each  :  that  convulfive  hiccoughs,  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  word  fyrnptoms,  were  re¬ 
moved  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  ten  Grains  : 
fhut  in  foms  cafes,  where  this  medicine 
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could  not,  on  account  of  drong  convul- 
fions,  be  adminidered  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injected  as  a  cly- 
der :  that  he  never  met  with  any  per- 
fon,  how  averfe  foever  to  perfumes,  but 
could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  :  that  under  the  quan^ 
tity  of  fix  grains,  he  never  found  much 
efleft  from  it,  but  that  when  given  to 
ten  giams  and  upwards,  it  produces  a 
mild  diaphorefis,  without  heating  or 
giving  any  uneafinefs,  but  on  the  con- 
tray,  abating, pain  and  railing  the  fpirits; 
and  tli at  after  the  fweat  has  begun,  a  re- 
frefhing  deep  generally  fucceeds.  This 
medicine  has  been  tried  alfo  in  forne  rna-> 
niacal  cafes,  in  which  it  feemed  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  temporary  relief. 

MUSKET,  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the 
fhoulder,  and  ufed  iri  war.  The  length 
of  a  mufket  is  fixed  at  three  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan,  and 
it  carries  a  ball  of  fixteen  to  the  pound. 
In  fortification,  the  length  of  the  line  of 
defence  is  limited  by  the  ordinary  dif- 
tance  of  a  mufket-fhot,  which  is  about 
i zo  fathoms;  and  the  length  of  almoffc 
all  military  architecture  is  regulated  by 
this  rule. 

MQSKETOON,  a  kind  of  fbort  thick 
mulket,  whofe  bore  is  the  thirty-eighth 
part  of  its  length  :  it  carries  five  ounces 
of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  powder.  This  is 
the  diorteff  fort  of  blunderbulles. 

MUSLIN,  a  fine  thin  fort  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  bears  a  downy  nap  on  its 
fur  face.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  muf¬ 
fins  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
more  particularly  from  Bengal ;  luch  as 
dbreas,  betelies,  mulmuls,  tanjeebs, 
&c. 

*  MUSSLEBURGH,  battle  at.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  ioth  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1547,  between  the  Englifh  and 
Scots.  Henry  VIII.  had  agreed  with  the 
Scots,  that  his  fon  (now  Edward  VI. 
king'  of  England)  Ihould  marry  their 
young  queen,  ■  'J  he  profpeft  of  this 
match,  by  which  the  Engliih  would  be¬ 
come  makers  of  Scotland,  vyas  extremely 
difagreeable  to  France.  Thefe  two  king¬ 
doms  had  ever  been  allied  to  each  other, 
and  the  former  had  always  been  of  great 
ufe  to  the  latter  in  her  wars  with  Eng¬ 
land.  To  prevent,'  therefore,  the  lofs 
of  fuch  a  convenient  ally,  the  French 
emifiary  in  Scotland  eflabiifhed  a  power¬ 
ful  opposition  to  the  intended  alliance 
with  England,  and  fucceeded  fo  far,  that 
the  duke  of  Scmerfet,  whom  Henry  had 

appointed 
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appointee!  protestor  during  the  minoiity 
of  his  fon,  thought  himfelf  obliged  by 
force  of  arms  to  compel  the  ScQts  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  contract.  Accordingly  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotriih  territories,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thou- 
fand  horfe  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Scots,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand, 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  ready 
to  receive  the  invaders.  Before  the  pro 
tedbor  would  engage  the  eneray,  he  feat 
a  letter  to  the  Carl  of  Arran,  the  Scottish 
regent,  affuring  him,  h,is  intention  was 
not  to  hurt  the  realm  of  Scotland,  but 
rather  to  defend  it,  by  promoting  an 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  on  fair  and 
honourable  terms,  by  virtue  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  to  which  the  Scottish  parliament 
had  agreed  in  the  mod  folemn  manner. 
He  pointed  out  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  Scotland  from  fuch  a 
match.  He  propofed,  that  if  all  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  kingdom  were  not  inclined 
to  a  peace  on  fuch  terms,  hoftifities 
fbould  ceafe  until  the  queen  fnould  be  of 
age  to  choofe  for  herlclf.  The  regent 
communicated  thefe  honourable  propo¬ 
sals  to  his  brother  John,  archbifhopof  St. 
Andrews,  and  a  few  other  individuals, 
who  being  elated  with  the  hope  of  victo¬ 
ry,  advifed  him  to  conceal  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  nobility,  and  in  the  mean 
time  diffufed  a  report  through  the  whole- 
army,  that  the  Engliili  were  come  to 
carry  off  the  queen,  and  inflave  the  eoun  - 
try.  The  foldiers  believed  this  infinua- 
tion,  and  took  to  their  arms  in  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner.  Underftanding  that  the 
Englifh  were  in  motion,  they  paffed  the 
river  Elk,  and  took  pofleffion  of  a  riling 
ground,  while  the  proteddor  wheeled 
about  find  encamped  upon  the  hill  of 
Pinkencleuch,  near  the  fide  of  the  Frith, 
where  their  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  The 
enemy  imagining  he  intended  to  reim- 
flark,  quitted  their  advantageous  ground 
in  order  (o  attack  ;  and  this  precipitate 
ftep  was  the  caufe  of  their  deftrudbion. 
The  English  began  to  be  in  want  of  pro- 
vifion,  and  had  the  Scots  maintained 
their  poll,  the  prote<flor  could  not  have 
retreated  without  expofing  his  army  to 
the  mod  imminent  danger.  But  the  im- 
petuofity  of  the  enemy  laved  them  the 
rilk  of  any  fuch  difajber.  On  the  ioth 
day  of  September  they  divided  their  forces 
into  three  bodies.  The  firft,  ymder  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  was 
flanked  on  the  right  with  four  or  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  on  the  left  with 
four  hundred  horfemen.  The  fecond 
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line  was  commanded  by  the  regent.  The 
third  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  had 
brought  into  the  field  four  hundred  high¬ 
landers;  and  thefe  were  difpofed  on  the 
(deft  flanks  of  the  Second  and  third  bodies. 
The  proteflor  feeing  them  abandon  their 
polls,  congratulated  himlelf  on  the  event, 
and  caufecl  his  army  to  be  drawn  up  in 
>rder  of  battle.  The  van  was  command¬ 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  ;d  took  poft 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  where  the  great 
artillery  was  polled.  The  main  body, 
under  the  general,  was  drawn  up  partly 
on  the  hill,  and  partly  on  the  plain,  and 
the  rear  was  extended  oil  the  plain  at 
Some  diftance  from  the  van  and  center, 
fhe  lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the 
men  at  arms,  was  polled  at  the  left  wing, 
ib  as  to  flank  the  Scots,  but  forbidden  to 
charge  until  the  front  of  both  armies 
fhould  be  engaged.  The  t^emy  advan¬ 
cing  along  lhore,  were  galled  from  an 
Englifh  galley,  the  (hot  of  which  killed 
the  lord  Graham,  and  threw  the  high¬ 
landers  into  confufion.  j  he  lord  Gray 
perceiving  their  diforder,  advanced  im¬ 
mediately  to  charge  the  enemy's  van  in 
flank,  but  met  with  Inch  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion  from  their  fpearmen,  that  he  him¬ 
felf  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  as  the 
action  happened  in  broken  ground,  his 
men  at  arms  were  actually  routed,  and 
the  ftandard  in  great  danger  of  being  loft. 
Had  the  Scots  been  furnifhed  with  horfe 
to  pmv ue*  this  advantage,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  the  Englifh  would  have  been  entirely 
defeated,  though  the  wind  and  fan  were 
full  in  the  faces  of  the.  enemy  ;  but  as 
they  were  deftitute  of  cavalry,  the  lord 
Gray  had  time  to  rally  his  horfe  behind, 
his  infantry.  The  earl  of  Warwick  de¬ 
tached  Sir  Peter  Mewcas  and  Peter  Gam¬ 
boa,  a  Spanilh  officer,  with  ail  the  muff 
ketry,  to  attack  the  Scots,  whole  high¬ 
land  archers  were  not  yet  come  up. 
The  Engliili  mulketry  advancing  to  a 
dough,  where  the  horfe  had  been  difeom- 
fitted,  fired  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy. 
Thefe  were  fuftained  by  the  archers,  who 
fhot  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of  the 
mufketeers,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  ar¬ 
tillery  planted  on  the  hill  on  the  left, 
and  the  ordnance  of  the  galley  anchored 
clofe  to  the- ffiqre  on  the  left,  made  fuch 
havock  amongft  them,  that  they  fell  in 
heaps,  without  having  it  in  their  power 
to  annoy  their  enemies.  In  this  diftrefs 
their  van  fell  back  a  little,  in  hope  of 
of  drawing  the  Englifh  over  the  (lough 
and  broken  ground,  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  adding  hand  to  hand  : 

.  but 
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felt  tlxc  high  las  tiers  in  the  fecond  line 
imagining  their  front  was  defeated,  be¬ 
took  theirffelves  to  flight  in  a  body,  and 
litis  ■  circum  dance  overwhelmed  their 
whole  army  with  condernation.  Difor- 
uJer  and  rout  immediately  enfued  The 
Scots  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  in 
the  utmoft  confufion.  Theft  the  fcnglith 
cavalry  being  rallied,  fell  in  upon  the 
fugitives,  and  meeting  with  no  re li fiance, 
made  ftich  a  terrible  carriage,  that  they 
fey  like  bleep Mn  a  held  of  pafture.  The 
whole  farface  of  the  ground  was  fire^ed 
with  fpears  and  (words.  The  river  E lit 
sod  feveral  petty  brooks  were  dwelled 
with  the  blood  of  the  (lain,  which 
amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand,  info- 
much  that  when  the  llaughter  was  over, 
the  very  foldiers  were  adonifned  at  their 
own  cruelty,  for  the  Engliih  did  not  lole 
,  above  fifty  horfemcn,  and  their  infantry 
did  not  {trike  a  broke.  About  three 
thou  fan  d  acclefialHcs,  who  had  made  a 
fdparate  body  for  themfelves,  were  maf- 
i%ered  without  me  rev.  One  thoufand 

five  hundred  of  the  vanquiflied  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  among  thefe  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  the  lords  Yclter,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  Wemyfs,  together  with  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  Sempil. 

MUSTER,  in  the  marine,  a  fum runn¬ 
ing  together  the  crew  of  any  particular 
imp,  and  calling  them-  feveraiy  over  by 
their  names. 

MUTE,  dumb,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fig- 
n.tfles  a  perfon  that  cannot  lpeak,  or  has 
Slot  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

MU  IE,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  (lands 
dumb  or  fpeechlefs,  when  he  ought  to 
an  Ever,  or  to  plead. 

MUTE,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which 
yields  no  found  without  the  addition  of  a 
vowel.  The  simple  confonants  are  ordi¬ 
narily  diflfuguilhed  into  mutes  and  li¬ 
quids,  or  iemi-vowels, 

1  lie  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are 
nine,  three  of  which,  viz.  vr,  t,  are 
termed  tenues ;  three,  0,  y ,  Y,  termed 
mediae  ;  and  three,  <f>,  6,  termed 

afparites. 

1  he  mutes  of  the  Latin  alphabet  are 
slfo  nine,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  G,  I,  K,  P, 
Q  X. 

MUTILATION,  the  retrenching  or 
cutting  away  any  member  of  the  body. 
This  word  is  alfo  extended  to  flatues  and 
buildings,  where  any ,paft  is  wanting,  or 
the  procedure  of  any  memh-r,  as  a  cor- 
niche  or  an  imped,  is  broken  off. 

MUZZLE  of  a  Guv  or  Mortar ,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  at  which  the  powder  and  bail  is 
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put  in  ;  and  hence,  the  muzzle-ring  is 
the  metalline  circle,  or  moulding,  that 
furrounds  the  mouih  of  the  piece. 

MYOLOGY,  My  oh  fa ,  a  treatife  or 
defeription  of  the  mufcles. 

MY  OPS,  implies  a  Ihort-fighted,  or 
purblind  perfon,  who  cannot  fee  objects 
at  a  diflance  but  confufcdly,  and  near 
ones  didindly,  which  is  contradidinguifh- 
ed  from  prefbyta.  This  cl  border  is  owing 
to  the  too  gr  at  convexity  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  and  particularly  of  the  cryllaline 
humour ;  whereby  the  vifual  rays  concur 
before  they  reach  the  retina.  For  this 
reafidn,  to  fee  an  objed  didindly,  they 
mult  either  apply  it  clofe  to  the  eye,  or 
ufe  a  concave  glafs. 

MYOSOTiS,  meufe-ear,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants. 

MYOSURUS,  moufe-tail,  in  botany. 

MYRIAD,  a  term  lometimes  ufed  to 
denote  ten  thoufand. 

M  Y  RIG  PH  YLLUM ,  fmali  water-mil¬ 
foil,  in  botany. 

MYRISTIGA,  the  nutmeg-tree,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  trees,  the  characters  of  which  are 
not  fully  afeertained. 

MY  ROB  ALANS,  dried  medicinal 
fruits,  of  the  plum  kind,  brought  from 
the  Ead-Indies.  Five  forts  have  been 
diffinguilhed  in  the  lhops  ;  but'all  of  them 
have  an  unpleafant,  bitterilh,  very  audere 
tafte  ;  and  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  They  are 
faid  to  have  a  gently  purgative,  as  well 
as  adringent  and  corroborating  virtue; 
but  In  this  country  they  have  long  been 
entire  (hangers  to  practice,  and  are  now 
difearded  by  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  of  Edinburgh,  from  their  catalogue 
of  officinals. 

MYRRH,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
gummy  refinous  concrete  juice-,  of  an 
oriental  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  account.  It  comes  over  in  glebes  or 
drops,  of  various  colours  and  magnitudes; 
the  bed  fort  is  fomewhat  t  ratify  are  n't, 
friable,  in  fome  degree  undue  us  to  the 
touch,  of  an  uniform  brownifh  or  re  deli  lh 
yellow  colour,  often  Iheaked  internally 
with  whiti'h  femi-circular  veins  ;  of  a 
moderately  drong,  not  difagreeable  fmell ; 
and  a  lightly  pungent,  very  bitter  tade, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
but  not  diffident  to  prevent  its  being 
naufeous  to  the  palate. 

This  bitter  aromatic  gummy-refin  is  a 
warm  corroborant,  deobftruent,  and  an- 
tifeptic.  It  is  given  from  a  few  grains  to 
a  fcruple  and  upwards,  in  uterine  ob- 
drudions,  cachexies,  putrid  fevers,  &c. 
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and  often  employed  alfo  as  an  external 
antifeptic  and  traumatic. 

Tinctures  of  mirth,  made  by  digefting 
three  ounces  of  the  concrete  in  a  quart 
of  redftified  or  proof  fpirit,  are  kept  in 
the  fhops,  and  given  lbmetimes  inter¬ 
nally  from  fifteen  drops  to  a  tea-1  poo n fill, 
but  oftener  ufed  among  us  externally  for 
cleanhug  ulcers  and  promoting  the  exfo- 
liation  of  carious  bones;  both  tinctures 
are  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour. 

MYRTIFORM,  in  anatomy,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  feveral  parts,  from 
their  refembling  myrtle-berries. 

MYRTLE,  in  botany,  an  ever-green 
fhrub,  with  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  from  whence  the  fhops  have 
been  ufually  (applied  with  the  berries, 
called  myrtilli,  which  rarely  come  to  per¬ 
fection  in  our  climate ;  nor  does  the 
fhrub  bear  our  fevere  winters  without 
fhelter.  The  berries  of  the  myrtle,  re¬ 
commended  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes 
and  other  di (orders  from  relaxation  and 
debility,  appear  to  be  among  the  mild 
reftringc^ts  or  corrobotants  :  they  have  a 
rough iih  not  unpleafant  tafle,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs  and  aro¬ 
matic  flavour.  The  leaves  have  like  wife 
a  manifeft  aftringency,  and  yield,  when 
rubbed,  a  pretty  (hong  aromatic  fmell, 
agreeable  to  molt  people.  There  are  fe¬ 


veral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  in  our  gardens  ;  they  are  all  eafily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  The  bed 
l'cafon  for  this  is  July,  and  the  ftraighteft 
and  youngeft  vigorous  ihots  are  to  be 
chofen. 

MYSTERY,  fomething  fecret  or  con¬ 
cealed,  impoflible  or  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend.  .All  religions,  true  or  falfe,  have 
their  myfteries.  The  pagan  religion  was 
remarkably  full  of  them.  Ovid  reckons 
it  a  great  crime  to  divulge  the  myftic  rites 
Ceres  and  Juno.  1  ho  eleuflnia,  or  fa- 
cred  rites  of  Ceres,  folemnized  at  Eleufis, 
were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Myfteries  ;  and  fo  fuperftitioufly  careful 
were  they  to  conceal  thefe  facred  rites, 
that  if  any  perfon  divulged  any  part  of 
them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called 
down  fome  divine  judgment  on  his  head, 
and  it  was  accounted  unfafe  to  abide  un¬ 
der  the  fame  roof  with  him  ;  and  Horace 
declares,  that  he  would  not  put  to  fea  in 
the  fame  (hip  with  one  who  revealed  the 
myfteries  of  Ceres.  The  pagan  myfteries, 
it  is  true,  were  g  nerally  myfteries  of 
iniquity,  and  concealed  only  bccaufe  their 
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being  publithrd  would  have  rendered dbeir 
religion  ridiculous  and  odious,  i  bus  the 
facred  writ  ngs  often  fpeak  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  myfteries  of  the  pagan  deities,  its. 
which  the  molt  fhameful  crimes  were 
committed  under  the  fpecious  veil  of 
religion. 

rl  he  whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  myft'ei ions  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  both  their  doftrine  and  worlkip 
wrapped  up  in  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews  is  ibppofeit 
to. he  full  of  myfteries.  The  whole  na¬ 
tion,  according  to  St.  Auguftin,  was  a 
myftery,  as  it  reprefented  or  was  a  type 
of  the  people  of  Chrift.  and  the  Clmftiam 
religion.  Whatever  was  commanded  or 
forbidden  them  was  figurative,  and  their 
facrifices,  priefthood.  See.  included  myf¬ 
teries.  The  prophecies  concerning  jdus 
Chrift  in  the  Jewilh  books,  are  like  wife 
figurative  and  myftcrious. 

The  Chriltian  religion  has  alfo  its 
myfteries  ;  but  in  the  Scripture  language; 
the  word  myftery  is  ufed  with  fome  lati¬ 
tude,  and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
known  without  a  divine  revelation,  and 
all  the  fecret  things  which  God  has  d;f- 
covered  by  his  minifters  the  prophets,  b j 
Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoftles.  The  myfi- 
teries  of  the  Chriftian  church  are,  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  word,  the  hypoftatica! 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
the  miraculous  birth,  death,  and  refur- 
reftion  of  the  fon  of  God,  the  doftrine 
of  the  trinity,  &c 

St.  Paul  often  (peaks  of  the  myfteries 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  as  the  myftery 
of  the  gofpel,  the  myftery  of  the  crofs  of 
Chrift,  the  myftery  which  was  kept  fe¬ 
cret  fince  the  world  began  ;  and  he  calls 
the  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  the  ftewards 
of  the  myfteries  of  God. 

MYSTICAL,  fomething  myfterious 
or  allegorical. 

MYSTICS,  a  religious  feft,  diftinguilli- 
ed  by  their  profefiing  a  pure,  fublime, 
and  perfect  devotion,  with  an  entire difiu- 
terefted  love  of  God,  free  from  all  felfiih 
con  fide  rat  ions  and  by  their  afpiring  to  a 
ftate  of  paffive  contemplation. 

MYTHOLOGY,  (U.uikXojaa,  the  hiftoiy 
of  the  fabulous  gods  and  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  with  the  explanations  of  the 
myfteries  or  allegories  couched  therein. 
Lord  Bacon  thinks  that  a  great  deal  of 
concealed  inftrudtion  and  allegory  was 
originally  intended  in  melt  part  of  the 
ancient  mythology. 
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\f  A  liquid  con  ion  ant,  and  the  thir- 
•h  ^  y  teenth  letter  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
F.ngUfii,  &c.  alphabets. 

It  is  formed  from  the  old  Greek,  and 
that  from  the  old  Hebrew  nun.  It  fufftrs 
no  confonant  immediately  after  it  in  the 
beginning  of  words  or  Syllables;  nor  any 
before  it  but  g,  k,  and  /,  as  gnaw,  bw, 
fnozv,  &c. 

Asa  numeral,  N  Hands  for  900  ;  and 

with  a  d'lfh  over  it,  thus  N,  for  90c o. 

NABOB,  a  viceroy,  or  governor  of 
©ne  of  the  provinces  of  the  rpogul’s  em¬ 
pire,  in  India 

N ABONASS  A R,  or  /Era  rf  Nabo- 
•jtAssAK,,  a  method  of  computing  time 
from  the  commencement  of  Nabonadar’s 
reign. 

The  epccha  of  Nabonadar  is  of  the. 
greater  importance,  as  Ptolemy  and  other 
adronomers  account  their  years  from  it, 

NADAB,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or 
high  pried  of  the  Pcrfians,  whole  dignity 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  mufti  among 
the  Turks  ;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  ha  dab  may  dived  himfelf  of  his 
eeclefiadical  offee,  and  pal's  to  civil  em¬ 
ployments,  which  the  mufti  cannot. 

NADIR,  in  adronomy,  that  point  of 
the  heavens  vvhich  is  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  the  zenith,  or  point  directly  over 
our  heads. 

B  he  zenith  and  nadir* are  the  two  poles 
of  the  horizon. 

*  NiENI.A,  in  pagan  worfhip,  a  god- 
defs  fuppofed  to  prdide  over  the  melan¬ 
choly  performances  fung  at  funerals,  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  to  flutes  and  other 
indruments  by  women  who  are  hired  for 
that  purpofe.  Thefe  funeral  longs,  fays 
Horace,  were  fird  invented  by  Simonides, 
a  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  called  Nsenise, 
from  the  name  of  the  goddefs  who  pre- 
dded  over  them.  The  flutes  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
not  only  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice 
of  thofe  who  fung  tire  Naenite,  but  to 
point  out  the  exafb  time  when  the  af- 
iidants  were  to  flnke  their  breads,  in 
token  of  their  forrow,  which  was  to  be 
performed  in  cadence  with  the  nrufic. 

NAHUM,  or  the  Prophecy  of  NAHUM, 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tedament. 
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Nahum,  the  feventh  of  the  twelve  leilef 
prophets,  was  a  native  of  F.lkofhai,  a 
fmall  village  of  Galilee.  The  fubjeft  of 
his  prophecy  is  the  dedruflion  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  which  he  deferibes  in  the  mod 
lively  and  pathetic  manner.  His  dyle  is 
bold  and  figurative.  This  prophecy  was 
•verified  at  the  fiege  of  that  city  by  Ady- 
ages,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3378,  66 3. 
years  before  Cirri d.  The  time  of  Na¬ 
hum’s  death  is  unknown  ;  the  Greek 
menclogies,  and  the  Latin  martyrolo- 
gies,  place  his  fedival  on  the  fird  of  De¬ 
cember. 

NAIADS,  in  mythology,  the  nymphs 
of  the  fountains. 

NAIANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed 
in  blazoning  fidies,  when  in  an  horizon¬ 
tal  podure,  as  if  fwimming. 

NAIL,  Unguis ,  in  the  animal  body,  a 
kind  of  horny  fubdance  growing  over  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  See.  much  of  the  fame  nature  with 
horn  or  the  hoofs  of  beads.  The  nails 
are  looked  upon  by  fome  as  productions 
of  the  cutaneous  papillae,  and  by  others 
as  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis.  There 
are  three  parts  generally  didinguilhed  in  * 
the  nails,  namely,  the  root,  body,  and 
extremity.  The  root  is  white,  and  like  a 
crefcent,  and  the  greated  part  of  it  hid 
under  the  femi- lunar  fold.  The  body  of 
the  nail  is  naturally  arched,  tranfparent, 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  cutaneous  papil¬ 
lae  that  lie  under  it.  The  extremity  of 
the  nail  does  not  adhere  to  any  thing, 
and  grows  as  often  as  it  is  cut.  The 
principal  ufe  of  the  nails  is  to  ftrengthen 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  being  inverted  towards 
the  convex  fide  of  the  hand  or  foot,  when 
we  handle  or  prefs  upon  any  thing  hard; 
fo  that  they  ferve  rather  for  buttrefies 

than  fhields.  IV'mjlo’w . - The  Chinefe 

doctors  pique  themfelves  on  the  exceflive 
length  of  .their  nails  ;  fome  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  I.e  Compte,  being  near  as  long 
as  their  fingers. 

NAIL,  a  meadire  of  length, “contain¬ 
ing  the  fix  teenth  part  of  a  yard. 

N  AILS,  in  building,  (See.  fmall  fpikes 
of, iron,  brafs,  &c.  which  being  driven 
into  wood,  ferve  to  bind  feveral  pieces 
together,  or  to  faden  fomething  upon 

them. 
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them.  The  feveral  forts  of  nails  are  very 
numerous;  as  i.  Back  and  bottom  nails; 
which  are  made  with  flat  fhanks  to  hold 
faff,  and  not  open  the  wood,  a  Clamp- 
nails  for  fattening  the  clamps  in  build¬ 
ing,  & c.  3.  Clafp-nails,  whofe  heads 
clafping  and  fticking  into  the  wood, 
render  the  work  fmooth,  fo  as  to  admit 
a  plane  over  it.  4.  Clench-nails,  ufed  by 
boat  and  barge  builders,  and  proper  for 
any  boarded  buildings  that  are  to  be 
taken  down  ;  becaufe  they  will  drive 
without  fplitting  the  wood,  and  draw 
without  breaking ;  of  thefe  there  are  many 
forts.  5.  Clout-nails,  for  nailing  on 
clouts  to  axle  trees.  6.  Deck-nails,  for 
fattening  of  decks  in  Ihips,  doubling  of 
fnipping,  and  floors  laid  with  planks. 
7.  Dog-nails,  for  fattening  of  hinges  on 
doors,  &c.  8.  Flat-points,  much  ufed 

in  fbipping,  and  are  proper  where  there 
is  occafion  to  draw  and  hold  fall:,  and  no 
conveniency  of  clenching.  9.  Jobent 
nails,  for  nailing  thin  plates  of  iron  to 
wood,  asfmall  hinges  on  cup-board-doors, 
&c.  10.  Lead-nails,  for  nailing  lead, 

leather,  and  canvas  to  hardwood,  it. 
Port-nails,  for  nailing  hinges  to  the  ports 
of  Blips.  12.  Pound -nails,  which  are 
four-iquare,  and  are  much  ufed  in  Eflex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  fcarce  any 
where  elle,  except  for  paleing.  1  3.  Rib- 
bing-nails,  principally  ufed  in  fhip-build- 
ing,  for  fattening  the  ribs  of  Blips  in 
their  places.  14.  Rofe-nails,  which  are 
drawn  four-fquare  in  the  Blank,  and 
commonly  in  a  round  tool,  as  all  com¬ 
mon  two-penny  nails  are  ;  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  all  the  larger  fort  of  nails  are  made 
of  this  Biape.  1$.  Rother-nalls,  which 
have  a  full  head,  and  are  chiefly  ufed 
in  fattening  rother- irons  to  Blips  16. 
Round-head  nails,  for  fattening  on  hinges, 
or  for  any  other  ufe  where  a  neat  head 
is  required  ;  ghefe  are  of  feveral  forts.  17. 
Scupper-nails,  which  have  a  broad  head, 
and  are  ufed  for  fattening  leather  and 
canvas  to  wood.  18.  Sharp-nails;  thefe 
have  fharp  points  and  flat  Blanks,  and 
are  much  ufed,  efpeeially  in  the  Welt- 
Indies,  for  nailing  faft  wood.  19  Sheath¬ 
ing  nails,  for  fattening  (heath ing- boards 
to  Blips,  20.  Square  -  nails,  which  are 
ufed  for  hard  wood,  and  nailing  up  wall- 
fruit.  xi.  Tacks,  the  fmallett  qf  which 
ferve  to  fatten  paper  to  wood  ;  the  mid¬ 
dling  for  wool-cards,  <5cc.  and  the  larger 
for  upholfterers  and  pumps.  Nails  are 
faid  to  be  toughened  when  too  brittle,  by 
heating  them  in  a  fire-fhovcl,  and  put¬ 
ting  fome  tallow  or  greafe  among  them. 
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Nails  are  fold  at  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred  * 
in  lathing,  500  are  ufually  allowed  to 
a  bundle  of  five  feet  laths,  and  600 
to  a  bundle  of  four  feet  laths  :  in  floor¬ 
ing,  xoo  are  fuflicient  for  a  fquare  of 
flooring. 

NAISSANT,  in  heraldry,  is  applied 
to  any  animal  iffuing  out  of  the  midtt  of 
fome  ordinary,  and  Blowing  ohly  his 
head,  fhoUlders,  fore-feet  and  legs,  with 
the  tip  of  his  tail ;  the  rett  of  his  body 
being  hid  in  the  fhield;  or  fome  charge 
upon  it;  in  which  it  differs  from  iffuant, 
which  den#tes  a  living  creature  arifing  out 
of  the  bottom  of  any  ordinary  or  charge. 

NAME,  Nomen ,  a  word  whereby  men 
have  agreed  to  exprefs  fome  idea ;  or 
which  ferves  to  flgnify  a  thing  of  fubjeft 
fpoken  of.  Names  are  either  proper  or 
appellative.  Proper  names  itre  thefe 
which  reprefent  fome  individual  thing  or 
perfon,  in  order  to  dittinguilh  it  from 
ail  other  things  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
Proper  names  are  either  called  Chrittiahj 
as  that  given  us  at  baptifm,  or  furnames ; 
the  firtt  impofed  for  the  diflintttion  of 
perfons,  anfwering  to  the  Roman  prte- 
nomeia  ;  the  fecond  for  the  diftinftion. 
of  families,  anfwering  to  the  nomen  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  patronymicum  of 
the  Greeks.  Appellative,  or  general 
names,  are  thofe  which  flgnify  common 
ideas,  or  which  are  common  to  feveral 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecits,  as  a 
horfe,  animal.  Bill,  & c. 

*  NAMUR,  a  large  city  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
Namur,  leated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Maefe  and  Sambre,  between  two 
mountains,  and  defended  by  a  flrong 
cattle,  feated  on  a  craggy  rock.  The 
cattle,  and  its  fortifications,  occupy  as 
much  fpace  as  the  city  itfclf.  In  169X,  the 
French  befieged  and  took  it,  in  fix  days, 
after  the  trenches  were  opened  ;  but  it 
was  retaken  by  king  William  in  1695, 
in  fight  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  French,  though  there  were  fixty 
thoufand  men  in  garrifon.  At  length  it 
was  ceded  to  the  houfe  of  Auttria,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1746',  but  uas 
given  up  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle.  The  cathedral  church  is  au  old 
building,  .with  a  chapter,  confining  of 
twenty  canons,  and  is  a'bifliops  fee. 
There  are  here  fix  convents  for  men,  and 
feven  for  women.  It  is  n  miles  fouth- 
wett  of  Hui,  jz  fouth-eatt  of  Brufleis, 
and  150  north-eaft  of  Paris.  Long.  4. 
St-  E.  Tat.  50,  ix.  N. 
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'*  NAMUR,  (fiege  of.)  This  town 
waving  proved  itfelf  fb  remarkably  ftrong 
qy  the  two  foregoing  fieges,  that  it  was 
hever  attempted  by  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  But  the  French  general,  mare- 
chal  count  de  Saxe,  in  1745,  determined 
to  outdo  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
laying  fiege  to  this  important  place. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  being  in  Eng¬ 
land,  prince  Charles  of  I.orrain  affirmed 
the  command  of  the  confederate  army, 
July  4,  at  Terheyde  :  the  Heffian  troops 
from  Scotland,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
Aullrians,  under  count  Palfy,  had  now 
augmented  this  army  to  eighty-feven  thou- 
fand  men.  The  confederate  generals 
guetled  at  the  marechal  Sa'xe’s  defign, 
and  therefore  marched  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Namur,  to  cover  that  place 
from  any  attacks  which  the  marechal 
might  make.  On  the  18th  of  July,  they 
were  in  fight  of  the  French  army,  which 
exceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  en¬ 
camped  at  Gemblours,  ten  miles  north- 
weft  from  Namur.  The  marechal  did 
not  chufe  to  attack  the  confederates  till 
he  had  gained  pofFeflion  of  Namur,  he 
firft  feized  Dinant,  by  which  he  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  Maefe  above  Na¬ 
mur  :  then  Huy,  which,  on  account  of 
its  convenient  frtuadon,  was  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him.  The  lots  to  the  allies  on 
this  occdfion  was  confiderable,  their  grand 
magazine  was  taken  in  Huy.  and  their 
communication  cut  off  with  Maeftricht 
One  would  Chink  the  allies  were  in  a  le¬ 
thargic  infatuation,  to  fulfer  themfelves 
to  be  lurprized  in  this  manner,  and  what 
is  ftill  more  irtexeufable,  they  luffered 
marechal  Saxe,  by  his  pofition,  to  de¬ 
prive  hem  of  all  kinds  of  fubfiflence 
which  obliged  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain 
to  quit  his  advantageous  port,  and  aban¬ 
don  Namur  to  its  own  ftrength.  Namur 
was  inverted  immediately  by  thirty  five 
thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of 
count  de  Clermont.  The  garrifon  con- 
lift  d  of  7000  Auftrians,  who  made  a 
vigorous  defence  ;  but  a  continual  fhower 
of  lombs  made  fuch  dreadful  havock  in 
the  city,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  heap  of  rubbifh  How¬ 
ever,  the  garrifon  held  out  till  the  23d 
of  September,  after  a  fiege  of  twenty-one 
days.  The  French  are  laid  to  have 
gained  this  acquisition  at  the  expenc?  of 
4000  men  s  lives  :  the  French  king  or¬ 
dered  TeDeum  to  be  fung  throughout  all 
his  kingdom,  for  the  rapid  conqueft  of 
Namur  his  minifters  affirmed  that  their 
troops  were  no  longer  fenfible  of  the 
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lengths  to  which  fieges  were  carried  in 
former  reigns,  and  that  the  furrender  of 
Namur  was  the  fruit  of  a  campaign, 
where  valour,  capacity,  and  prudence, 
conquered  the  enemy,  without  fighting 
them.  During  the  fiege  of  Namur,  the 
allied  army  .encamped  at  Maeftricht,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Ligonier 
with  fome  Britifli  and  Bavarian  battalions; 
upon  which  the  prince  refolved  to  give 
the  enemy  battle  :  with  this  view  he 
palled  the  Maefe,  on  the- 13th  day  of 
September,  and  advanced  towards  mare¬ 
chal  Saxe,  whom  he  found  fo  advantage- 
o.ufly  ported  at  Tongres,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  march  back  again. 

*  NANKIN,  a  city  of  China,  theca 
pital  of  the  province  of  Nanking,  is  about 
fixteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  three 
miles  from  a  great  river,  from  which 
there  are  feveral  canals  which  enter  the 
town.  The  plan  of  Nankin  is  irregular; 
this  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  is  very  uneven  and  hilly.  It  was 
formerly  the  Imperial  city,  and  had  a 
magnificent  palace  and  obfervatory,  now 
quite  demolifbed.  There  were  fuperb 
temples,  (lately  monuments,  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings',  which  are  alfo  gone  to  de¬ 
cay ;  moftof  them  having  been  deftroyed 
by  the  Tartars.  About  a  third  part  of 
this  city  is  quite  defoiate ;  the  ftreets  are 
narrow,  but  handfome,  well  paved,  and 
bordered  with  neat  fhops,  richly  furnifh- 
cd.  Here  are  now  very  few  public  build¬ 
ings  worth  mentioning,  except  the  gates, 
a  few  idol  temples,  and  the  celebrated 
tower  of  China-ware,  which  is  200  feet 
high,  and  confifts  of  nine,  ftories  This 
city  had  formerly  a  very  fine  harbour  ; 
but  at  prefent  the  mouth  is  aimort  flop¬ 
ped  up.  It  is  above  600  miles  from  Peking. 
Longitude  118.  35.  E.  Latitude  32.  7.  N. 

*  NANTES,  an  ancient,  rich  city  of 
France,  in  Britanny,  with  a  bifhop'sfee, 
an  univerfity,  and  a  mint.  It  is  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  places  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  contains  therichefl  merchants-; 
it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
dukes  of  Brittany,  where  they  built  a 
very  ftrong  caftle  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
and  it  is 'well  fortified.  There  are  here 
feveral  parifhes  and  religious  houfes,  and 
the  cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  dukes.  -  1  here  are  here  feveral 
fine  bridges  over  the  river  Loire,  which  is 
navigable  The  fuburbs  are  fo  large, 
that  they  exceed  the  city.  The  Spani¬ 
ards  trade  here  with  wine,  fine  wool,  iron, 
iilk,  oil,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  carry 
back  cloth,  fluffs,  corn,  and  hard- ware. 
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The  Dutch  fend  falt-fifh,  and  all  forts  of 
fpices  ;  and  in  return  have  wine  and 
brandy.  The  Swedes  bring  copper,  and 
the  Engiifh  lead,  tin,  and  pit-coal.  It 
was  here  that  Henry  IV.  promulgated 
the  famous  edi£l  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  and 
which  was  revoked  in  1685.  It  is  37 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Angiers,  and  217 
fouth-weft  of  Paris.  Long.  1.  31.  W.t 
Lat.  47.  13.  N. 

NAPE,  a  name  ufed  for  the  hind  part 
of  the  neck. 

NAPHTHA,  in  natural  biflory,  a 
fluid  mineral  body,  of  a  thin  confidence, 
bright  and  pellucid,  of  a  ftrong  fmell. 
very  readily  inflammable,  and  when  pure, 
burning  away,  without  leaving  any  re- 
fiduum.  The  naptha  is  found  in  con 
liderable  quantities  floating  on  the  water 
of  certain  fprings,  principally  breaking 
out  at  the  hides  of  hills  in  Perfia,  Tar- 
tary,  and  home  parts  of  the  empire  of 
China,  where  if  a  lighted  candle  be  held 
near  the  furface,  it  takes  fire  and  over- 
fpreads  the  furface  of  the  water  for  a 
great  extent,  with  a  ftrong  white  flame, 
and  emits  a  very  difagreeable  fmell.  T  he 
genuine  naptha  is  very  rare  in  Europe ; 
it  is  not  known  to  be  any  where  natu¬ 
rally  produced  here,  and  what  we  fee  of 
it  is  generally  fophifcicated. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  naphtha 
are  the  fame  with  the  common  petroleum, 
but  in  a  .more  remils  degree  It  is  ufed 
externally  on  many  occaiions  in  Perfia  ; 
and  is  taken  inwardly,  a  few  drops  for 
a  dofe,  in  colics.  The  principal  ufe  made 
of  it,  however,  is  burning  in  lamps 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  very  proper.  . 

*  NAPLES,  (  kingdom  of,  )  a  coun¬ 
try  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Great  Greece,  and  takes  up  the  fouth 
part  of  Italy,  and  reprefents  in  fhape  the 
lower  part  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  peninfula, 
having  the  guiph  of  Venice  to  the  north, 
the  feaof  Greece  to  the  eaft,  and  the  lea 
of  Naples  to  the  weft  It  is  one  of  the 
ftneft  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  has  undergone 
many  changes  :  the  Normans  became 
matters  of  it  in  the  eleventh  century; 
and  the  fovereigns  were  called  counts, 
then  dukes,  and  afterwards  kings  of 
Puglia  :  but  in  1282,  Peter  III.  king  of 
Arragon,  caufed  all  the  Normans  to  he 
maffacred;  and  this  malfacre  was  called 
the  Sicilian  vefpers.  After  this  Puglia 
was  joined  to  Sicily,  whence  the  fove- 
*igns  have  had  the  title  of  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies  for  ne'ar  three  hundred  years 
part.  It  has  been  called  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  from  the  city  of  that  name, 
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which  is  the  capital.  The  French  enter¬ 
ed  it  again  in  the  year  1504,  but  were 
driven  away,  apd  then  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain  ;  hut  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  got  pofTeffion  of  it  in  1 706.  In  1736 
it  was  given  to  Don  Carlos,  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  who  was  lately  in  polleflion 
of  it,  but  is  now  king  of  Spain,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fecond  fon.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  a  fief  of  the  church  and  the  king 
pays  the  pope  a  pjurfe  of  feventy  thoufand 
crowns  of  gold,  and  a  white  palfrey,  an¬ 
nually.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  feventy  in 
breadth.  The  Apenine  mountains  crofs 
the  whole  country  from  call:  to  well, 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  The  foil 
contains  a  confiderable  mixture  of  ful- 
ohur,  of  which  there  are  many  mines, 
and  feveral  vulcanos.  The  heat  of  the 
country  is  greatly  owing  to  this  ■;  and  for 
this  reafon  the  fruits  become  per-fe<ftly 
ripe.  Thefe  are  oranges,  lemons,  cit¬ 
rons,  pompranates,  almonds,  dates,  ca¬ 
pers,  bay- berries,  and  figs.  They  have 
alfo  fugar,  anifeed,  pepper,  and  manna. 
The  wine  produced  b.n-e  is  excellent  ; 
the  heft  of  which  is  .called  lachyrymse 
Chrifti.  This  country  is  not  lefs  rich  in 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  ollive  qil,  honey, 
wax,  iron,  and  alum  ;  likewife  deer,  fifh, 
and  fowl,  are  very- common.  As  this 
kingdom  has  been  peopled  by  different 
nations,  the  Neopolitans  have  not  only 
the  vices  of  the  original  natives,  but  thofe 
of  feveral  other  foreign  nations.  Thofe 
who  live  in  the  country  are  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  hut  thofe  in  the  cities  pafs  their 
time  in  going  to  fhews  and  fpetftacles. 
the  ladies  are  greatly  addifted  to  galantry ; 
and  though  their  hufbands  are  jealous, 
they  find  means  to  deceive. them.  The 
common  people  are  much  inclined  to 
knavery  and  theft.  The  Jews  were  ba- 
nifhed  out  of  this  kingdom  till  the  reign 
or  Charles  V.  hut  in  1740,  the  late  king 
allowed  them  to  enter  it  again  for  the 
fake  of  trade;  however,  in  1 743,  and 
1744,  a  terrib’e  plague  happening,  the 
churchmen  perfuaded  the  king,  it  was  on 
account  of  the  Jews,  and  they  were  again 
expelled  the  kingdom.  Naples  is  divided 
into  four  large  provinces,  namely  Ter¬ 
ra  di  Lavoro,  Abruzzo,  Puglia,  and  Ca¬ 
labria,  which  are  all  subdivided  into  fe¬ 
veral  diftrkls. 

*  NAPLES,  a  largt  city  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 
Its  lituation  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  and 
if  Italy  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
1  F  f  2  world, 
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world,  Naples  may  certainly  be  called 
the  garden  of  Italy-  This  city  is 
very  popolous,  containing  about  three 
hundred  thou  band  inhabitants.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wails  is  not  above  fie- 
ven  miles  ;  but  the  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  the  fuburbs,  is  afto- 
nifhing.  The  Mediteranean  or  Tufcan 
fea  wafhes  the  walls  of  Naples  on  the 
louth.  The  other  fide  of  the  city  is  befet 
with  mountains  and  fruitful  hills,  which 
defend  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  fhelter  it  from  the  winds,  and  fiup- 
ply  it  with  excellent  water.  Befides  it  is 
defended  by  a  high  caftle  called  St.  El¬ 
mo,  cut.  cut  of  a  rock  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  to  tfie  weft  of  the  city-  T  he 
new  caftle  is  one  of  the  moft:  confiderable 
fortrefics  of  the  city,  where  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  garrifon.  Near  the  caftle  is 
a  tower,  wherein  the  m afters  of  fami¬ 
lies  imprifora  their  difiobedient  fans. 
Near  this  is  the  haven,  and  a  little  far¬ 
ther  the  royal  palace,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  magnificent  in  all  Italy. 
Near  the  dock  where  the  gallics  are  built 
there  is  an  arfenal,  wherein  all  the  nerefi- 
laries  for  fie  a  armaments  are  kept.  The 
third  fortrefis  of  Naples  is  the  Cafteld’O- 
vo,  or  the  caftle  of  the  Egg  ;  it  is  built 
on  a  rock,  fiurrounded  by  the  fea,  and 
the  way  to  it  is  over  a  bridge  two  hun¬ 
dred  paces  long.  It  is  well  furnifhed  with 
cannon,  and  has  a  ftrong garrifon.  The 
.harbour  is  large  and  well  kept,  and  is  fie* 
cured  with  a  well  built  mole,  which  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  fea  like  a  half  moon.  The 
houfies  of  this  city  are  built  of  ftone,  lof¬ 
ty,  uniform,  and  generally  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  tafte  ;  the  roofs  are  Hat,  and  fiur¬ 
rounded  with  baluftrades,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  divert  themfielyes  on  firm  met* 
evenings.  There  is  ficarce  a  great  family 
in  the  kingdom  but  has  a  palace  in  this 
city,  there  are  many  large  handfiome 
Squares,  with  abundance  of  fountains  of 
extraordinary  fize  and  beauty  ;  among 
which  are  three  of  remarkable  magnifi¬ 
cence,  which  are  fiupplied  with  water  from 
a  fpring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vefiuvius. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  convents,  of  excellent  ftrufiture, 
adorned  with  , a  vaft  variety  of  curious  pic¬ 
tures.  In  general,  there  is  fiaid  to  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  convents  of 
men,  forty  of  women ,  and  three  hundred 
churches.  The  cathedral  church  dedica¬ 
ted  to  i>t.  Januarius  is  a  magnificent  old 
filrufihire,  remarkable  for  a  little  modern 
chape!,  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  della 
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Annunciatais  alfioavery  beautiful  ftrue- 
ture,  and  the  hofpital  which  belong'^  to 
it  has  an  income  of  two  hundred  thoufiand 
crowns  a  year,  and  maintains  two 
thoufiand  infirm  people,  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  orphans.  Naples  is  an  arebbifhop’s 
fiee,  and  has  an  univerfity.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  Naples  chiefly  confifts  in  fioap, 
finuffi,  wine,  filk,  filk-waiftcoats,  ftock- 
ings,  and  corn.  It  is  fieated  on  the  fiea 
fide,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  fiouth- 
eaft  of  Rome,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  fiouth-eafl  of  Florence,  and  three 
hundred  fouth  of  Venice.  Tong.  14.  45. 
£.  Tat.  41.  51.  N. 

NARCISSUS,  the  daffpdil,  in  botany. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  emetic,  vulne¬ 
rary,  and  detergent. 

*  NARCISSUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  fion  of  the  river  CephifTus,  and  Ti- 
riqpe,  daughter  of  Oceanus.  He  was 
a  youth  of  great  beauty.  Tirefias  fore¬ 
told  that  he  fhould  live  till  he  faw  him- 
fielf.  He  defpifed  all  the  nymphs  of  the 
country,  and  made  Echo  languifh,  till 
(he  became  a  mere  found,  by  refufing  to; 
return  her  paflion  ;  but  one  day  return¬ 
ing  weary  and  fatigued  from  the  chace, 
he  flopped  on  the  bank' of  a  fountain, 
to  quench  his  thirfl,  when  feeing  his  own 
form  in  the  water,  he  became  fo  enamour¬ 
ed  with  the  fhadowy  image,  that  he  lan- 
guifhed  till  he  died  :  on  which,  the  gods 
changed  him  into  the  flower  which  bears 
his  name. 

NARCOTICS,  in  medicine,  opiates, 
or  medicines  which  excite  fieep. 

Though  much  mifichief  and  danger 
may  be  the  natural  effedls  of  narcotics,  1q 
that  tlyey  may  be  efteemed  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  nature  of  poifons  ?  phy- 
ficians,  however,  have  at  all  times  ex¬ 
perienced  great  benefit  from  hypnotic 
anodynes,  efipecially  in  violent  pains  and 
fluxes  ;  for  what  greater  benefit  can  we 
repeive  than  to  be  delivered  fiom  intoler¬ 
able  pains  ?  Befides,  fiuch  is  the  nature 
of  pain,  that,  if  it  be  of  any  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  it  either  weakens  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  body  to  fiuch  a  degree,  as 
to  render  a  difieafic,  otherwifie  favourable, 
eventually  mortal,  or  elfie  brings  death  of 
itfielf.  In  difiorders  of  the  flornach  and 
inteftines,  all  things  which  induce  a  flu- 
por,  are  very  cautioufly,  if  at  all  to  be 
exhibited,  becaufie  no  kind  of  medicines 
is  fo  pernicious  and  injurious  to  the  tone 
and  motions  of  the  nervous  parts.  To 
prefierve  health  and  prevent  difeales,  no¬ 
thing  is  fo  effectual,  as  to  retain  the  tone, 
flrength,  and  motion  of  what  they  call  the 
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jtrvmse  vise,  or  fird  padages,  becaqfe  that 
moft  falutary  excretion  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  ftool,  and  difcharges  the  fordcs,, 
which  are  the  recrements  remaining  after 
digeltion,  or  are  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  body,  depends  chiefly  thereon. 
Where  this  evacuation  is  wholly  fiup- 
prefled,  or  performed  after  a  How  and 
remits  manner,  a  deluge  of  vi  Icons  hu¬ 
mours  is  icon  collected,  and  becomes  the 
caufe  as  well  as  the  fom enter  of  dileafes. 
There  is  nothing  which  lb  effcdlually  di- 
minifhes  the  peridaltic  motion  of  the 
inteflines,  and  fiipprefl'es  intedinal  ex¬ 
cretion,  as  ftfdatives  and  anodynes.  It 
is  very  dangerous  to  adminider  opiates 
and  anodynes  where  the  flomach  and  in¬ 
teflines  are  inclining  to  an  inflammation 
and  fphacelus,  or  where  an  extraordinary 
impurity  of  the  humours  difpofes  them 
to  a  corruption. 

NARD US  Celtic  A,  Celtic  nard,  in 
botany,  a  I'm  all  fpecies  of  valerian,  with 
uncut,  oblong,  obtuie,  fomewhat  oval 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  from 
whence  the  Ihops  have  been  generally 
fupplied  with  the  dried  roots,  confiding 
of  a  number  of  blackifh  fibres,  with  the 
lower  parts  of  the  flalks  adhering  ;  which 
lad  are  covered  with  thin  yellow  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  wi  tire  red  leaves.  This 
root  has  been  recommended  as  a  do- 
machic,  carminative,  and  diuretic ;  at 
prefent  it  is  fcarcely  otherwise  made  pie 
of,  in  this  country,  than  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  mithridate  and  theriaea,  though 
its  fenfibie  qualities  promife  ibme  con¬ 
siderable  medicinal  powers. 

Nardus  Indica,  Indian  nard,  or 
fpikenard,  in  botany,  the  bulky  top  of 
the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered 
flalks  and  ribs  of  the  leaves  of  an  Indian 
grady -leaved  plant,  of  which  we  have 
no  particular  defcription.  The  nard,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  a  congeries  of  (mail 
{ough  reddifh  brown  fibres,  cohering  clofe 
together,  but  not  interwoven,  fo  as  to 
form  a  bunch  or  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a 
jfineer ;  fometimes  two  or  three  bunches 
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jdue  from  one  head,  and  fometimes  hits 
of  leaves  and  dalks  in  fubdance  are 
found  among  them. 

The  Indian  nard,  now  kept  in  the 
drops  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  nriihri- 
date  and  theriaea,  was  formerly  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  Celtic, 
and  is  fiaid  to  be  ufed  among  the  Orientals 
as  a  fpice.  It  is  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not 
jdifagreeable. 

NAPvR.VTION,  in  oratory  and  hifi- 
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tory,  a  recital  or  rehearfiai  of  a  faff  as  k 
happened,  or  when  it  is  dip  pole  d  to  have 
happened, 

Narration,  in  poetry,  the  action, 
or  event,  that  makes  the  lubjeCt  of  an 
epic  poem. 

NARWAL,  In  icthyology,'  the  uni-r 
corn  fifh,  fio  called  from  a  long  wreathed 
tooth ;  though  it  be  really  a  tooth  fixed 
in  the  gomphofis  of  the  upper-jaw,  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  manner  of  other  teeth. 

The  narwal  is  a  fifh  of  the  whale  kind, 
often  growing  to  twenty  -  five  feet  in 
length,  but  is  more  commonly  found 
from  fix  teen  to  twenty. 

*  NASEBY,  (battle  at.)  In  the  year 
1645,  being  the  time  of  the  grand  re¬ 
bellion  ;  this  battle  was  fought  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament.  The 
king  marched  to  Leiceder,  took  that 
town  by  adault,  and  Fairfax  followed  the 
fame  route,  in  order  to  give  him  battle, 
the  two  honfics  having,  at  the  defire  of 
their  general,  difpenfed  with  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Cromwell,  who  thus  prdrrved  his 
command  in  their  army,  notwithdand- 
ing  the  felf-denying  ordinance.  Charles, 
being  informed  that  Fairfax  was  ordered 
to  befiege  Oxford,  advanced  towards 
Harborough,,  where  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  defign 
upon  Oxford,  and  had  been  repulfed  in 
aflaulting  the  cadle  of  Borftal.  The  king 
continued  his  march,  in  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  colonel  Gerard,  with 
zooo  men,  from  Wales,  as  well  as  by 
lord  Goring,  at  the  head  of  3000  cavalry. 
This  officer  had  wrote  to  him  from 
Taunton,  giving  him  hopes  of  reducing 
that  place,  and  advifing  him  to  afb  on 
the  defenfive,  till  he  fhould  join  the 
army  ;  but  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Fairfax,  who  thus  apprized,  refolved 
to  hazard  an  engagement  before  the 
■  junction  could  be  e deeded.  For  this  pur- 
pofie  he  followed  the  royali  ds  ;  /and  the 
king,  feeing  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
reach  Leiceder,  without  exnofing  his  rear 
to  certain  dedruclion,  determined  to  meet 
him  half  way.  He  accordingly  marched 
back,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  came 
in  fight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  on  a  riling  ground, 
near  Nateby.  Prince  Rupert  led  the 
right  of  the  royalids  ;  the  left  was  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale  :  lord  Adley  commanded  the  main 
body,  confiding  of  all  the  infantry,  and 
the  king  headed  the  body  of  referve. 
The  cavalry  on  the  enemy’s  right,  was 
commanded  by  Cromwell ;  the  left  by 
I  his 
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fits  fon-in-law  Ireton  ;  while  Fairfax  and 
Skippon,  conduced  the  centre.  Prince 
Rupert  attacked  the  left  wing  with  his 
ufual  impetuofity  and  fuceefs  ;  they  were 
pur  filed  as  far  as  the  viMage  ;  but  the 
prince,,  in  ins  return,  mifpent  his  time 
in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  lerze  their  park 
•of  artillery.  Cromwell  in  the  mean 
time,  was  furiouHy  engaged  with  Sir 
Marmaduke  Lanofiale,  whole  horfe  were 
broken,  after  a  very  obfhnate  .difpute. 
The  infantry  on  both  lides  maintained 
the  confiiift  with  equal  valour  for  l'ome 
time,  but  in  fpite  of  Fairfax  and  Skip¬ 
pon,  their  battalions  began  to  give  way, 
when  Cromwell  returned,  and  charged 
the  king’s  infantry  in  dank  with  iuch 
vigour,  as  they  could  not  refill,  fo  that 
they  were  immediately  routed  and  dif- 
peried.  By  this  time  prince  Rupert  had 
rejoined  the  king,  and  the  fmali  body  of 
■the  referve  •  but  his  troops,  though  viCto- 
vious,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  fecond 
■charge.  They  were  at  all  times  licenti¬ 
ous  and  ungovernable,  but  here  they  were 
intimidated  ;'  for  Fairfax,  Skipton,  and 
Cromwell,  had  by  this  time  reduced 
their  forces  into  order  of  battle,  and 
hood  ready  for  either  attack  or  defence. 
The  king  would  have  charged  them  at 
the  head  of  his  referve,  even  before  Ru¬ 
pert  returned,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  an  uncommon  incident.  The  Scottifh 
earl  of  Cacnwath,  who  rode  by  his  ma- 
jdfy’s  fide,  feizing  the  bridle  of  his 
horfe,  turned  him  round,  faying,  with 
a  loud  oath,  “  Will  you  go  upon  your 
death  in  an  inftant.”  The  troops  Ring 
this  motion,  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
rode  off  in  fuch  confufion,  that  they 
could  not  be  rallied  during  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion.  The  king  perceiving  the  fortune  of 
the  day  irretrievably  loll,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  victory  to  his  enemies, 
who  took  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and 
about  five  thou  land  prifoners.  Among 
■other  things  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  a  calket,  'containing  his  private  let¬ 
ters  to  the  queen,  fome  of  which  were 
’publilhed.  We  cannot  omit  obferving, 
that  Inch  an  air  of  tendernefs  runs  through 
this  correipondence,  between  Charles  and 
his  confort,  as  mu  ft  imprefs  every  im¬ 
partial  reader  with  a  very  favourable  idea 
.of  conjugal  affection. 

NATES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  exp  ref- 
king  thole  two  li  fry  exterior  parts  of  the 
'body,  vulgarly  called  the  buttocks. 

NATES  CEREBRI,  two  circular  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  the  brain,  fituated  on  the 
.back  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  near 

the  cerebellum. 

>  . .  ....  ' 
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NATION,  a  collective  term,  ufed  for 
a  con.fiderable  people  inhabiting  a  certain 
extent  of  land,  confined  within  fixed  li¬ 
mits,  and  under  the  fame  government. 

NATIVE,  a  perfon  confidered  as  born 
in  a  certain  place  or  country  which  was 
the  proper  refidenee  of  his  parents,  and 
where  he  received  his  education. 

NATIVITY,  or  Natal  Day ,  the  day 
of  a  perfon’ s  birth.  The  word  nativity 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  faints, 
as  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
&c.  But  when  we  fay  the  Nativity,  it  is 
underflood  of  that  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  or  the 
feafl  of  Chrillmas 

NATIVITY,  in  aflrology,  the  filiati¬ 
on  of  the  heavens,  and  particularly  of  the 
twelve  heufes,  at  the  moment  of  a  per- 
fon’s  birth. 

NATRON,  or  Mineral  Fixe ’A ADaline  Salt. 
This  fait  is  contained  in  great  abundance 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  makes  the 
bafis  of  the  neutral  fait  fo  plentifully 
ex  traded  from  them  for  aiimentory  ufes. 
It  is  likewife  difcoverable  in  fundry  mi¬ 
neral  fprings,  even  of  thofe  which  do  not 
participate  cf  fea-falt  ;  and  in  fome  of  the 
eaflern  countries  it  is  faid  to  be  found  in 
confiderable  quantities  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fometimes  pure,  but  more 
commonly  blended  with  various  hetrogg- 
neous  matters,  from  which  it  is  extracted 
by  means  of  water.  The  alkali,  called 
foda,  prepared  by  incenerating  the  mari¬ 
time  plant  kali,  or  glafs  wort,  contains 
a  fait  of  the  fame  kind. 

NATURAL,  in  general,  fomething 
that  relates  to  nature.  Natural  children 
are  thofe  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

The  natural  functions  are  thofe  aCtions 
whereby  the  aliments  are  changed  and  af- 
fimilated  fo  as  to  become  a  part  of  the 
body. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  a  deferipti- 
on  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  air, 
water,  &c.  The  natural  hiilory  of  any 
one  place,  is  a  very  extenfive  fubjeCt, 
.which,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle, v  may  be 
conveniently  reduced  to  four  heads  ;  viz* 
the  things  that  regard  the  heavens,  the 
air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth.  Of  the 
firft  clafs  are  the  longitudes,  and  latitudes 
of  places,  the  lengths  or  the  longed  and 
fhorteft  days  and  nights  ;  the  climates, 
parallels,  &c.  what  fixed  liars  are  feen, 
and  what  are  not  feen  there. ,  About  the 
air  may  be  obfervecl  its  temprature,  as 
to  the  firll  four  qualities,  and  the  mea- 
fure  of  them  ;  its  weight,  clearnefs,  and 
refraCtive  power  ;  its  fubtility  or  coarf- 
nefg  ;  its  abounding  with  or  wanting  an 
z  efu- 
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efurine  fait  ;  its  variations  according  to 
the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  times  of 
the  day;  what  duration  the  feveral  kinds 
of  weather  ufually  have  ;  what  m-teors 
it  is  moft  or  leafl  apt  to  breed  ;  and  in 
what  order  they  are  generated,  and  how 
long  they  generally  laft  ;  what  winds  it 
is  moft  fubjeCl  to  ;  whether  any  of  them 
are  ftated  or  ordinary  ;  what  difeafes  are 
laid  to  be  epidemical,  or  depending  on 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  air  ;  what 
ether  difeafes  it  is  fubjeCf  to,  wherein 
the  air  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
lhare  ;  what  is  the  ufual  falubrity  of  it, 
and  what  fort  of  conftitutions  it  agrees 
with,  what  it  does  not.  See  Air. 

About  the  waters,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve  the  fea,  its  depth,  tides,  cur¬ 
rents,  faltnefs,  and  other  qualities  :  next 
the  rivers  will  come  unper  con fi deration, 
their  depth,  length,  courfe,  inundation, 
and  the  goodnel's  or  badnefs  of  their  wa¬ 
ters,  with  their  gravity,  and  other  pe¬ 
culiar  qualities  ;  after  thefe  the  lakes, 
fprings,  ponds,  &c.  are  to  be  confider- 
ed,  efpeciaily  the  mineral  waters,  their 
kinds,  qualities  and  virtues,  and  the 
manner  of  trying  them  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  rnay  follow  here  ;  and  the 
'.particular  kinds  of  filh  that  are  found 
there,  whether  of  the  fea  or  rivers,  are  to 
be  mentioned,  with  an  account  of  their 
{lores-,  bignefs,  goodnefs,  feafons  of  per¬ 
fection,  haunts,  peculiarities  of  any  kind 
relating  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  ta¬ 
king  them,  efpeciaily  when  there  is  any 
thing  fingular  in  it. 

The  things  relating  to  the  earth,  are 
lafl  to  be  examined  :  thefe  are,  firft  the 
earth  itfeif,  then  its  inhabitants,  and  its 
various  productions,  whether  external  or 
internal.  In  the  earth  itfeif  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  its  dimenfion,  fituation  eaft,  weft, 
north,  and  fouth  ;  its  figure,  its  plains, 
and  valleys,  and  their  extent ;  its  hills 
and  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the 
talleft,  both  in  reference  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  valleys  and  plains,  and  to  the 
level  of  the  fea ;  as  alfo  whether  the 
mountains  lie  fcattered,  or  are  difpofed 
in  ridges  ;  and,  if  of  the  latter  kind,  whe 
ther  they  run  eaft,  weft,  north,  or  fouth 
What  promontories  alio,  and  what  fiery 
,or  fmoaking  hills  it  has,  if  any  :  whether 
the  country  be  coherent  or  much  broken 
into  iflands  :  what  the  magnetical  dicli- 
nation  is  in  feveral  places,  and  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  that  declination  in  the  fame 
place,  and  if  thofe  be  conftderable  ;  what 
may  be  conjeCtured  as  the  occafions  of 
them,  whether  the  vicinity  of  iron-mines, 
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of  fubCeranean  fires,  or  what  elfe.  What 
the  nature  of  the  foil  is,  whether  clayey, 
fandy,  or  of  good  mould  ;  and  what  tegk-a- 
bles,  plants  and  trees  beft  agree  with  it  and 
fucceedinit  what  worft.  By  what  particular' 
contrivances  the  inhabitants  improve  the 
advantages, -or  remedy  the  diffadvanta- 
ges  of  the  foil  ;  and  what  hidden  quaili- 
ties  the  foil  may  have.  The  irrhabita  ts 
of  the  earth  are  then  to  be  confide  fed,  both 
natives,  and  ftrangers  that  have  been  long 
fettlad  there  ;  and  in  particular  their  ft  a-, 
ture, colour,  features,  ftrength,  agility  or 
defeCls  of  thefe;  and  their  compleClions, 
hair,  beauty,  and  the  like;  their  diet,  in¬ 
clinations  and  cuftoms,  fo  far  as  they 
are  not  owing  to  education  ;  the  fruit- 
fulnefs  and  barrennefs  of  the  women  ; 
their  hard  or  eafy  labours  ;  the  difeafes 
they  are  moft  fubjeCt  to,  and  any  remark¬ 
able  fymptpms  attending  them. 

As  to  the  external  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  enquires  are  to  be  thefe  :  what 
graffes,  grain-,  and  fruit  it  beft  produces  : 
the  herbs,  flowers,  and  timber-trees; 
and  the  coppices,  groves,  forefts,  and 
woods  the  country  has  or  wants  :  what 
peculiarities  are  obferveable  in  any  of 
them  ;  what  foils  they  moft  like  or  dif- 
like,  and  with  what  culture  they  thrive 
beft.  Then  what  animals  the  country 
has  or  wants,  both  as  to  wild  beafts  and 
birds  of  prey,  and  as  to  poultry  and  cat¬ 
tle  of  all  forts  ;  and  particularly  if  they 
have  any  animals  that  are  not  common, 
or  any  thing  particular  in  thofe  they 
have.  After  thofe,  the  fubteranean. 
ftores  are  to  be  examined  ;  what  mine¬ 
rals  the  earth  affords,  and  what  it  wants  ; 
then  what  quarries  of  ftone,  and  in  what 
manner  they  lie  :  what  clays  and  earths 
are  found  there  ;  as  clays,  marles,  ful¬ 
ler’s- earths,  earths  for  tobacco-pipes, 
earths  for  potter’s  wares,  medicinal 
earths  ;  what  other  mineral  producti¬ 
ons  it  yields,  whether  coals,  fak-mines, 
or  falt-fprings,  alum,  vitriol,  fulphur, 
&c.  What  metals  the  country  yields, 
with  a  defeription  of  the  mines~of  them  ; 
their  depths,  numbers,  fitualions,  figns, 
waters,  damps,  quantities  of  ores,  good¬ 
nefs  of  the  ores,  and  the  ways  in  ufe  for 
the  reducing  them  to  metals. 

NATL  R  A  INCLINATIONS,  the 
tendencies  of  our  minds  towards  things 
feeminolv  good. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  that 
which  confiders  the  powers  and  proper-, 
ties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  mutual 
actions  on  each  other.  The  bufinefs  of 
natural  philofophy,  fays  Boerhaave,  is 

to> 
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To  comUminicate  a  folid  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  bodies  in  being,  and 
all  the  affeftions  thereof.  Nor  can  this 
fcience  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  ob~ 
lerving,  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  all  the 
ohjefts  which  the  author  of  nature  has 
made  cognizable  thereto  :  hence,  the  fil'd 
and  principal  part  of  this  fcience  is  to  col¬ 
led:  all  the  manifeff  and  fenfible  appear¬ 
ances  of  things,  and  reduce  them  in¬ 
to  a  body  of  natural  hifiory.  Now  there 
are  two  ways  of  making  fuch  obfervati- 
ons  ;  the  'fir  11,  when  we  view  things 
nearly  as  they  happen  to  turn  up,  with¬ 
out  any  defign  or  intervention  of  our  own; 
in  which  way  no  great  improvements  can 
be  expected  in  the  art,  becaufe  chance  hav¬ 
ing  here  the  direction,  only  exhibits 
bccafional  or  extemporary  properties  :  the 
other  method  is,  when,  after  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  bodies,  we  apply  them 
to  other  bodies  equally  known,  diligent- 
‘  |y  attending  to  the  refult,  and  obferving 
..  whether  any  thing  new  arifies. 

;  NATURAL,  in  mufic,  a  term  vari¬ 
es  tflly  ufed  :  thus  natural  mufic  is  the 
fame  with  vocal,  in  oppofition  to  artifi¬ 
cial  mufic,  or  that  performed  on  inflru- 
tments.  A  long  is  alfo  called  natural, 
when  its  notes  move  eafily  and  graceful¬ 
ly.  Natural  harmony  is  that  produced 
by  the  natural  and  eltential  chord  of  the 
mode. 

A  natural  note  is  ufed  to  contradict 
fchofe  flats  and  ibarps  that  are  fet  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Have  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  it 
snuft  be  taken  exaftly  as  in  the  gamut. 

NATURALIST,  one  well  verfcd  in 
the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge 
of  natural  bodies,  efpecially  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  animals,  vegetables,  metals, 
minerals,  and  Hones. 

NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  aft 
of  naturalizing  an  alien,  or  placing  him 
in  the  condition  of  a  natural  born  fubjeft. 

NATURALS,  Ret  Naturals ,  among 
phyficians,  whatever  naturally  belongs 
to  an  animal,  in  oppofition  to  non-natu¬ 
ral.  See  A  on  Natural 

NATURE,  Nature,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  has  eight  different  ligni (Rations  ; 
it  being  ufed,  i.  For  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture,  whom  the  fchoolmen  call  Natv.ru 
Naturans,  being  the  fame  with  god.  z. 
By  the  nature  of  a  thing  we  fometimes 
mean  its  cflence  ;  that  is,  the  attributes 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  whether  the 
thing  be  corporeal  or  not  ;  as  when  we 
attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  a  fluid, 
■  of  a  triangle,,  &e.  3.  Sometimes  we  con¬ 
found  that  v\hkh  a  man  has  nature, 
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with  what  accrues  to  him  by  birth  ;  a  S' 
when  we  fay  that  fuch  a  man  is  noble  by 
nature.  4.  Sometimes  we  take  nature  for 
an  internal  principle  of  motion  ;  as  when 
we  fay,  that  a  Hone  by  nature  falls  to  the 
earth.  5.  Sometimes  we  underhand 
by  nature  the  eHablifhed  courfe  of  things. 
6.  Sometimes  we  take  nature  for  ah 
aggregate  of  powers  belonging  to  a  body, 
efpecially  a  living  one  ;  in  which  fenfe 
phyficians  fay,  that  nature  Is  flrong, 
weak,  or  fpent  ;  or  that,  In  fuch  and 
fuch  dlfeafes,  nature  left  to  herfelf  will 
perform  the  cure.  7.  Sometimes  we  ule 
the  term  nature  for  the  univerfe,  or  whole 
fyflem  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as 
when  it  is  faid  of  a  phoenix,  cr  chimera, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature.  8. 
Sometimes  too,  and  that  mofl  common¬ 
ly,  we  exprefs  by  the  word  nature  a  kind 
of  femi-deity,  or  other  Hrange  kind  of 
being.  If,  fays  the  philofopher,  I  were 
to  propofe  a  notion  of  nature,  lefs  ambi¬ 
guous  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  and 
with  regard  to  which  many  axioms,  rela¬ 
ting  to  that  word,  may  be  conveniently 
underHood,  I  fhould  firH  diHinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  univerfal  and  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  things.  Univerfal  nature  1  would 
define  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  bodies 
that  make  up  the  world,  in  its  prefent 
Hate,  confidered  as  a  principle  ;  by  vir¬ 
tue  whereof  thev  aft  and  buffer  according 
to  the  laws  of  motion  preferibed  by  the* 
author  of  all  things. 

o  • 

And  this  makes  way  for  the  other  fub- 
ordinate  notion  ;  fince  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  an  individual  confiffs  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  nature,  applied  to  a  diffinft  portion 
of  the  univerfe  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  it  is  a  particular  afiembledge  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  matter,  as  fi¬ 
gure,  motion,  See. 

NAVAL,  relating  to  a  fhip. 

N AVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  the 
art  of  defigning  the  figure,  forming  the 
feveral  limbs,  and  conffrufting  the  hull 
or  lower  frame  of  a  Hup,  difiinft  from 
the  fuper-firucture,  which  comprehends 
her  machinery  and  furniture  for  failing, 
which  laff  is  explained  under  the  articles 
Maj ?,  Sails,  and  Rigging* 

To  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
invention  of  fhips  is,  like  all  other  things 
of  equal  antiquity,  uncertain  :  if  we  liff- 
en  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  we  (hall  be 
extremely  divided  in  our  opinion  amongft 
the  variety  of  competitors.  Prometheus, 
Neptune,  Janus,  Atlas,  Hercules,  Jafon, 
Danaus,  Erythraeus,  &c.  appear  with 
futficient  authority  to  claim  our  aflent : 
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"but  Minerva,  the  aufpicious  parent  of  arts 
■and  fcinces,  feems  to  have  a  fuperior  ti¬ 
tle,  and  to  her,  probably,  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  it  has  been  attributed  by  fame. 
‘But  fome  who  reject  thefe  fabalous  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  pretend  to  greater  certainty 
in  their  allegations,  alcribe  it  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  fome  places  that  border  on 
the  fea,  and  feem  appropriated  by  nature 
for  harbouring  flips,  fuch  as  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Aeginenfians,  &c.  This  difference 
of  opinions  appears  naturally  to  have  ri- 
fen,  on  obferving  the  various  places 
where  navigation  was  firft  praCtifed,  or 
from  the  different  conftruClion  and  equi¬ 
page  of  fhips  ;  fome  of  which  having  been 
built  by  the  abovementioned  perfons, 
have  entitled  them  to  the  whole  inventi¬ 
on.  A  fmall  portion  of  art  or  contri-  , 
vance  was  feen  in  the  firft  flips  ;  they 
were  neither  flrong  nor  durable,  but  con- 
f  {fed  only  of  a  few  planks  laid  together, 
without  beauty  or  ornament,  and  juft  fo 
compared  as  to  keep  out  the  water.  In 
fome  places  they  were  only  the  hulks  or 
flocks  of  trees  hollowed,  and  then  con¬ 
futed  only  of  one  piece  of  timber  ;  nor 
was  wood  alone  applied  to  this  ufe,  but 
any  other  bouyant  materials,  as  the 
Egyptian  reed  papyrus,  or.  leather,  of 
vhich  the  primitive  flips  were  freqeunt- 
ly  compofed  ;  the  bottom  and  fides  being 
extended  on  a  frame  of  thin  battens  or 
fcantlings,  of  flexible  wood,  or  begirt 
with  wickers,  fuch  as  we  have  frequently 
beheld  among  the  American  favages  our- 
felves.  In  this  manner  they  were  often 
navigated  upon  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  and  Sabaian  Arabia,  even  in  lat¬ 
ter  times.  But  in  the  firft  of  them,  we 
find  no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather 
or  hides  lewed  together.  In  a  veffel  of 
this  kind  Dardanus  fecured  his  retreat  to 
the  country  afterwards  called  Troas, 
when  he  was  compelled  by  a  terrible  de¬ 
luge,  to  forfake  his  former  habitation  of  Sa- 
mothrace.  According  to  Virgil,  Charon’s 
infernal  boat  was  of  the  fame  compofition. 
Eut  as  the  other  arts  extended  their  influ¬ 
ence,  naval  architecture  likewife  began 
to  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  ignoranc; 
and  bavbarifm  ;  and  as  the  fhips  of  thole 
ages  were  increafed  in  bulk,  and  better 
proportioned  for  commerce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thofe  floating  citadels  of  unufual 
form,  full  of  living  men,  flying  with 
fcemingly  expanded  wings  over  the  furface 
of  the  untravelled  ocean,  (truck  the  ig¬ 
norant  people  with  terror  and  aftonifh 
ment  :  and  hence,  as  we  are  told  by 
Anilophenes,  arofe  the  fable  of  Perfeus 
Vox:.  lift 


flying  to  the  Gorgons,  who  was  actually 
carried  thither  in  a  fhip.  Hence,  in  all 
probability,  the  famous  ftory  of  Tripto- 
lemus  riding  on  a  winged  dragon  is  dedu- 
ced,  only  becaufe  he  failed  from  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth,  to  a  more 
plentiful  country,  to  fupply  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  his  people.  The  fiction  of  the 
flying  horfe  Pegafus  may  be  joined  with 
thefe,  who,  as  leveral  mythologifts  re¬ 
port,  was  nothing  but  a  fhip  with  fails, 
and  thence  faid  to  be  the  ofspring  of 
Neptune,  the  fovereign  of  the  fea  :  nor 
does  there  appear  any  other  foundation 
for  the  ftory  of  griffons,  or  of  flips  trans¬ 
formed  into  birds  and  fiihes,  which  we 
fo  often  meet  with  in  the  ancient  poets. 

With  regard  to  modern  naval  archi- 
tetture,  it  is  neceftary  to  obferve  here, 
that  it  is  fo  complicated,  extenfive,  and 
various,  comprehending  fuch  a  diverfity 
of  ftrudures,  that  treat  the  fubjeCt  at 
large  with  accuracy  and  precifion  would 
fill  a  large  volume  of  itfelf,  and  therefore 
greatly  exceed  our  bounds  ;  and  being 
thus  neceffitated  to  contract  our  deferip- 
tion,  we  flail  reft  fatisfied  with  giving 
our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  principles 
of  the  art,  the  neceftary  qualities  of  at 
flip,  and  a  defeription  of  the  principal 
members  that  compofe  this  noble  ma¬ 
chine,  in  which  we  fliall  decline,  as  much 
as  poffible,  to  diftraCt  their  imagination 
by  leading  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms. 

Naval  architecture  then  ought  to  he  re¬ 
duced  to  the  examination  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  queftions  ;  i.  Thofe  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  figure  of  a  fhip  ;  z.  thofe  whjch 
contribute  mod  to  her  folidity;  3.  thofe 
which  beft  facilitate  her  plans  ;  that  is, 
j .  her  figure  or  outward  form  ought  to 
be  fuitable  to  the  fervice  for  which  fie  is 
defigned  ;  2.  the  exaCt  fhape  of  all  the 
pieces  of  timber  neceftary  to  compofe  fuch 
a  fabric  fhould  be  found;  3.  convenient 
apartments  fhouid  be  made  for  the  artil¬ 
lery,  ammunition,  provifions,  and  cargo  ; 
together  with  fuitable  accommodations  for 
the  officers  and  men. 

In  order  to  give  the  bottom  a  proper 
figure,  all  the  qualities  neceftary  to  make 
her  anfwer  the.  fervice  for  which  fhe  is 
defigned  fhould  be  confidered. 

A  fhip  of  war  fhould  carry  her  lower 
tier  of  guns  four  or  five  feet  out  of  the 
water.  A  (hip  for  the  merchant-fervice 
fhould  flow  her  cargo  well;  and  be  fo 
fafliioned  as  to  go  well,  carry  a  good  fail, 
fleer  eafiiy,  and  lie  in  a  high  fea  without 
draining.  / 
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Some  eminent  geometricians  have  eru- 
deavoured  to  difcover  the  form  of  a  folid 
that  will  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes  heft, 
or  meet  with  the  leaft  reft  fiance  in  di¬ 
viding  the  fluid  through  which  it  is  to 
pafs  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  reduce 
their  theory  to  practice,  on  account  of 
the  various  fituations  in  which  a  fhip  is 
obliged  to  lie  when  under  fail.  The  ar¬ 
tificers  thus  defpairing  to  eftablifh  this 
point  by  mathematical  rules,  have  applied 
thcmfelves  entirely  to  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  which  may  greatly  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  art ;  but  though  they  may 
difcover  that  a  fhip  has  bad  qualities,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  where  they 
lie,  or  whether  they  are  in  the  hull  or 
rigging  ;  but  if  their  obfervations  be  aid¬ 
ed  by  mathematical  principles,  it  will 
certainly  conduce  very  much  to  attain  the 
delired  end. 

But  as  many  (hips  have  been  built, 
which  feem  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  for 
which  they  w  re  calculated,  fome  builders 
have  ftudied  chiefly  to  copy  thofe  which 
are  approved  by  the  feamen  ;  and  this 
method  they  very  improperly  regard  as 
the  principal  rule  to  be  obferved  in  build¬ 
ing.  Now  as  the  bodies  of  fhips  are  very 
different,  there  are  of  courfe  variety  of 
different  models  adopted  as  ftandards. 
But  admitting  a  poffibility  to  difcover  fuch 
a  body  as  fhould  give  entire  fatisfaffion, 
and  have  every  good  quality  requifite  for 
the  fervice  propofed,  yet  this  could  by 
no  means  be  eftablilhed  as  a  ftandard  for 
fhips  of  a  different  flze  to  be  copied  from, 
fmee  altho’  we  may  haveafirft  rate  of  loo 
guns,  which  have  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  a  very  good  fhip  in  every  refpeef ; 
yet  we  fhould  be  much  deceived  to  build  a 
to  gun-fhip,  in  which  all  the  parts  bore  a 
fimilar  proportion  to  one  another,  which 
they  have  in  the  firft  rate.  It  has  been 
remarked  above,  that  a  fhip  of  war  mu  ft 
carry  her  loweft  tier  of  cannon  high  enough 
above  the  water,  otherwife  a  great  fhip, 
which  cannot  open  her  low'er  battery, 
when  failing  with  a  frefh  fide  wind,  may 
be  taken  by  a  fmall  one  that  can  make 
ufe  of  her  cannon. 

A  fhip  fhould  be  duly  poifed,  fo  as  not 
to  dive  or  pitch  heavily,  but  to  go  fmooth 
and  eafy  through  the  water,  riling  to  the 
waves  when  they  run  high,  and  the  fhip 
has  reduced  her  fail  to  i  he  ftorm  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  break  abroad,  and  ftrain  the 
decks,  or  carry  away  the  boats  :  the  mafts 
arc  likewife  in  great  danger  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

Jk,  Grip  fhould  fail  well  wh  n  large  and 
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before  the  wind,  but  chiefly  clofe  hauled, 
or  with  a  fide  wind,  and  Iter  fails  fhajp- 
trimmed,  and  then  not  fall  off  to  the 
leeward. 

Now  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  uniting 
fo  many  different  qualities  in  one  fhip, 
which  feems  to  be  nearly  impoffible  ;  the 
whole  art  therefore  confifts  in  forming 
the  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of 
thefe  qualities  fhould  be  entirely  deftroyed, 
and  in  giving  a  preference  to  that  which 
is  chiefly  required  in  the  particular  fervice 
for  which  the  veffel  is  defigned  ;  we  fhall 
briefly  fhow  the  poffibility  of  uniting  them 
all  in  one  fhip,  that  each  of  them  may 
be  eafily  difeerned  :  when  it  happens 
otherwife,  the  fault  muff  lie  in  the  builder, 
who  has  not  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  the 
fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  his  art. 

To  make  a  fhip,  carry  a  good  fail.  A 
flat  floor-timber,  and  fomewhat  long,  or 
the  lower-futtock  pretty  round,  a  ftraight 
upper-futtock,  the  top  timber  to  throw 
the  breadth  out  aloft  ;  at  any  rate  to 
carry  her  main  breadth  as  high  as  the 
lower-deck.  Now  if  the  figging  be 
well  adapted  to  fuch  a  body,  and  the 
upper-works  lightened  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  fo  that  they  all  concur  to  lower  the 
center  of  gravity,  there  will  be  no  room 
to  doubt  of  her  carrying  a  good  fail. 

To  make  a  fhip  fteer  well,  and  anfwer 
the  helm  quickly.  If  the  fafhion-pieces 
be  well  formed,  the  tuck,  or  fpreading 
parts  under  the  ftern  carried  pretty  high, 
the  midfhip-frame  well-forward,  a  con- 
fulerable  difference  in  the  draught  of  water 
abaft  more  than  afore  a  great  rake  forward, 
and  jjone  abaft,  a  fnug  quarter-deck  and 
forecaflle,  all  thefe  will  make  a  fhip  fteer 
well.  A  fhip  which  fails  well,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fteer  well. 

To  make  a  fhip  carry  her  guns  well  out 
of  the  water.  A  long  floor-timber,  and  nof 
of  great  riling ;  a  very  full  midfhip-frame, 
and  low  tuck,  with  light  upper-works. 

To  make  a  fhip  go  fmoothly  through 
the  water  without  pitching  hard.  A  long 
keel,  a  long  floor,  not  to  rife  too  high 
afore  and  abaft;  but  the  area  or  fpace  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  fore-body,  according  to  the 
refpeeftive  weight  they  £re  to  carry  ;  all 
thefe  are  neceffary  to  make  a  fhip  go 
fmoothly  through  the  water. 

To  make  a  fhip  keep  a  good  wind,  and 
drive  little  to  the  leeward.  A  good  length 
by  the  keel ;  not  too  broad,  but  pre  ty 
deep  in  the  hold,  which  will  occafion  her 
to  have  a  fhort  floor-timber,  and  a  grc$t> 
rifmg. 

As  fuch  a  fhip  will  meet  with  great 

reiiftens* 
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itfiftance  in  the  water  going  over  the 
broadfide,  and  little  when  going  a-head, 
file  will  not  fall  much  to  the  leeward. 

Now  fome  builders  imagine  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  make  a  Chip  carry  her  guns 
well,  bear  a  good  fail,  and  be  a  prime 
failer  ;  becaufe  it  would  require  a  very 
full  bottom  to  gain  the  fird  two  qualities, 
whereas  a  (harp  (hip  will  anfwer  better  for 
the  latter  ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that 
a  full  (hip  will  carry  a  great  deal  more 
fail  than  a  lharp  one,  a  good  artid  may 
fo  form  the  body,  as  to  have  all  thofe 
three  good  qualities,  and  alio  deer  well. 
After  what  has  been  faid  on  this,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  thought  impodible  to 
unite  all  thefe  different  qualities  in  one 
(hip  :  giving  the  water  a  proper  curve, 
ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  upon 
which  the  beauty  and  ftatelinefs  of  a 
flip  greatly  depend  ;  fince  it  is  this  which 
makes  a  (hip  look  airy  and  graceful  in 
the  water.  There  is  no  certain  rule  for 
laying  them  down  ;  this  is  left  entirely 
to  the  fancy  and  tade  of  the  artid,  which, 
as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved,  is 
not  often  of  the  mod  delicate  degree,  or 
corre<fted  by  truth  and  judgment ;  wit- 
nefs  the  barbarous  and  unnatural  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Chinefe  ornaments, 
“  clumfy  heroes  and  fat-headed  gods,” 
on  the  fame  (hip,  the  mondrous  idiie  of 
a  favage  conception  and  way-ward  genius, 
as  deformed  and  perverfe  as  their  own 
cant-timbers. 

As  we  cannot  without  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  our  limits  treat  particularly  of  all  the 
pieces  that  compofe  a  (hip,  we  have  here 
defined  all  the  principle  pieces,  and  laid 
jdown  each  piece  feparatcly  (plate  xxxv.), 
by  which  means  the  length  of  the  icarfs 
are  deferibed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  joined  together. 

Explanation  of  Plate  xxxv. 

A.  The  keel,  in  four  pieces,  to  be 
firmly  bolted  together  and  clinched. 

1.  The  fore-foot,  one  end  of  which  is 
fcarfed  to  the  fore-end  of  the  keel,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  the  other  end 
makes  a  part  of  the  dem,  to  which  it  is 
fcarfed. 

u  u.  Two  pieces  of  dead-wood,  one 
afore  and  the  other  abaft,  fayed  upon  the 
keel. 

C.  C.  The  dem  in  two  pieces  to  be 
fcarfed  together  it  is  the  circular  piece 
of  timber  where  both  the  fides  of  the  (hip 
unite  forward. 

E.  E.  The  apron,  in  two  pieces,  to  be 
fcarfed  together,  and  fayed  on  the  infide 
♦  f  the  dr*n,  t©  fupport  the  fcarf  «f  the 
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dem  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  fcarf  of  rh* 
apron  mud  be  clear  from  that  of  the 
dem. 

o.  The  demfon  in  two  pieces,  to  fup- 
port  the  fcarf  of  the  apron 

o.  The  falfe  pod,  which  is  fayed  to  the 
fore- part  of  the  (tern  pod.  Faying  is 
fitting  two  pieces  of  wood,  fo  as  that 
one  may  be  joined  to  the  back,  or  infide 
of  the  other,  fo  as  to  lie  clofe. 

B.  The  (tern-pod  :  it  is  tenanted  into 
the  keel,  to  which  it  is  fadened  with  a 
knee  ;  and  is  that  (freight  piece  of  timber 
at  the  after-end  of  the  (hip,  into  which 
both  the  lides  are  united. 

D.  The  back  of  the  pod,  which  is 
likewife  tenanted  into  the  keel,  and  fe- 
curely  bolted  to  the  dern-pod  ;  the  dedgn 
of  it  is  to  give  fufficient  breadth  to  the 
pod,  which  feldom  can  be  procured  of  a 
fufficient  breadth  in  one  piece. 

F.  The  knee  which  fallens  the  pod  td 
the  keel.  ,  * 

N.  The  wing-tranfom.  It  is  fayed  acrofs 
the  dern-pod,  and  bolted  to  the  head  of 
it  :  the  falhion-pieces  are  fattened  to  the 
end  of  it;  under  this,  and  parallel  to  it, 
is  the  deck  tranfom. 

O  O.  Two  tranfoms  fadened  to  the 
dern-pod  and  fafhion-pieccs,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  wing-tranfom. 

P.  The  tranfom-knee  which  fadeneth 
it  to  the  (hip’s  fide. 

The  faffiion-piece,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  fide  :  their  heels  are  faden¬ 
ed  to  the  dern-pod,  at  the  height  of  the 
floor-ribbands,  and  their  heads  are  faden¬ 
ed  to  the  wing-tranfom. 

T.  A.  floor-timber.  It  is  fayed  acrofs 
the  keel,  to  which  it  is  fadened  by  a  bolt 
through  the  middle. 

T  T  T  T  T.  sd,  3d,  4th  futtocks  and 
top  timbers.  Thefe  (hew  the  proper 
length  and  fcarf  of  the  timbers,  in  what 
is  called  the  midfhip- frame,  which  is  a 
plane  comprehended  between  the  two 
(ides,  at  their  extreme  breadth,  and  the 
keel  to  which  it  is  perpendicular  ;  fo  that 
if  a  (hip  were  cut  through  perpendicular 
to  her  length,  and  at  hergreatefl  breadth, 
the  exterior  and  interior  part  of  both  fides 
from  the  upper  parts  or  edges,  called  th* 
gunnels,  down  to  the  ksel,  would  exhi¬ 
bit  the  midihip  frame.  The  futtocks  arf 
to  be  joined,  to  complete  a  frame  of 
timbers. 

U  U.  Riders.  Thefe  are  fayed  on  the 
infide  of  the  (hip  acrofs  the  keel,  and 
(land  in  the  dime  manner  as  the  timbers, 
and  con  fid  of  floor  and  futtoek  riders. 

Z.  The  kelfon  :  this  is  made  of  two 
G  j  i  *t 
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three  large  pieces  of  timber  fcarfed  to* 
gether  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  keel. 
It  is  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  floor 
timber,  and  fcored  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  down  upon  each  of  them. 

R,  S.  Bread-hooks  :  thefe  are  fayed 
on  the  infide  acrofs  the  ttern,  and  to  the 
bow  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  which  they  are 
fafltned  with  proper  bolts.  There  are 
generally  four  or  five  in  the  form  of  an 
R  in  the  hold,  one  in  the  form  of  S,  into 
which  the  lower-deck  planks  are  rabbet- 
ted  ;  there  is  one  right  under  the  hawfe 
holes,  and  another  under  the  fecond 
deck. 

X,  Y,  Z.  Are  thick  planks  which  are 
fayed  to  the  infide,  and  rtretch'  fore  and 
aft,  or  from  one  end  of  the  Ihip  to  the 
other,  to  fupport  the  fcarfing  of  the 
timbers. 

Z.  Are  thick  planks  in  the  infide  call¬ 
ed  ;clamps,  Vvhich  fuftain  the  end  of  the 
beams. 

15,  15,  15,  15,  ij.  Are  the  wales  : 
they  are  planks  broader  and  thicker  than 
the  rett,  which  are  fattened  to  the  out- 
fide  of  the  flip  on  a  line  with  the  decks  : 
with  regard  to  the  planks  reaching  from 
the  wale  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  fide, 
and  downwards  to  the  keel,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  feet  ion  of  one  half  of 
the  midihip -frame,  as  laid  down  in  the 
plate. 

d ,  d,  ,df  d,  dy  d,  d>  Are  knees  Thefe 
are  crooked  pieces  of  timber  confiding  of 
two  arms,  which  form  an  angle  fometimes 
acute,  and  fometimes  obtufe  or  rectangu¬ 
lar  :  their  ufe  is  to  fatten  any  two  pieces 
together  ;  as  the  beams  to  the  Ihip’s  fide, 
&  c. 

19.  The  rudder  :  this  is  joined  to  the 
ftern-pott  by  the  rudder-irons,  upon 
which  it  turns  round  in  the  gougings, 
which  are  fattened  upon  the  fteirn-poft 
for  that  purpofe.  There  is  a  mortife  cut 
through  the  head  of  it,  into  which  a  long 
bar  is  fitted,  called  the  tiller,  by  which 
the  rudder  is  turned  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  and  both  parts  together  are  called 
the  helm. 

z 3.  The  cat-heads.  Thefe  are  two 
large  fquare  pieces  of  timber,  one  on 
#ach  fide  of  the  bowfprit :  they  projeCt 
from  the  bow  over  the  fide,  in  order  to 
keep  the  anchor  clear  of  the  Ihip,  which 
is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  called  the  cat-fall, 
which  pafles  through  certain  pullies, 
called  fheaves,  in  the  outer-end  of  the 
cat- head  :  their  inner-ends  are  fattened 
&potf  the  fore-caftle. 

m,  ?n,  i ,  i,  i.  Are  the  feveral  pieces 
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which  compofc  the  knee  of  the  head,  call¬ 
ed  by  feamen  the  cut-water  ;  the  lower 
part  m  is  fayed  to  the  Item,  the  keel  of 
it  is  fcarfed  to  the  head  of  the  fore-foot ; 
it  is  fattened  to  the  bows  by  two  knees, 
called  cheeks,  and  to  the  ttem  by  a 
knee  called  a  ftandard,  in  the  form  of 
a  K. 

a,  X,  Y.  Are  beams,  or  large  pieces 
of  timber  which  fupport  the  planks  of 
each  deck.  See  the  article  Beams.  The 
reader  will  readily  difeover  that  the  two 
fides  of  the  midfhip  frame  in  the  middle 
of  the  plate  are  fo  difpofed,  that  all  the 
pieces  on  one  fide  maybe  feen  before  they 
are  joined,  and  on  the  other  after  they 
are  fixed  in  their  proper  places. 

In  (hips  of  war  the  general  dimenfions 
are  ettablifhed  by  the  authority  of  thofe 
appointed  by  the  government  for  that 
purpofe.  In  the  merchants  fervice,  the 
extreme  breadth,  length  of  the  keel, 
depth  in  the  hold,  and  height  in  the 
wade,  and  between  decks ;  and  fotne- 
times  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  wing- 
tranfom,  are  agreed  on  by  contract  :  and 
from  thefe  dimenfions  the  builder  is  to 
form  a  draught  fuitable  to  the  tradp  for 
which  file  is  defipmed. 

o 

We  refer  fuch  readers  as  wifh  to  be 
particularly  informed  of  lhip-building  to 
M.  Du  Hamel’s  curious  and  ufeful  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Naval  Architecture.  Mr. 
Mungo  Murray  has  alfo  publilhed  a  book 
on  this  fubjeCt,  called  a  Treatifeon  Ship¬ 
building,  &c.  which  mutt  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  younger  artificers  of  this 
profeflion,  as  it  contains  variety  of  very 
accurate  drawings  of  fhips  An  abridg¬ 
ment  of  M.  Du  Hamel’s  book  referred  to 
above,  is  alfo  tranilated,  and  annexed  to 
Murray’s  Treatife. 

NAVAL- ARMAMENT,  the  fame 
with  fleet  of  (hips  of  war,  which  fee. 

NAVAL- CAMP,  in  antiquity,  a  for¬ 
tification,  confifting  of  a  ditch  and  pa¬ 
rapet  on  the  land-fide,  or  a  wall  built  in 
the  form  of  a  femi- circle,  and  extended 
from  one  point  of  the  fea  to  another. 
This  was  fometimes  defended  with  towers, 
and  beautified  with  gates,  through  which 
they  iffued  forth  to  attack  their  enemies. 
Homer  hath  left  us  a  remarkable  de~ 
feription  of  the  Grecian  fortifications  of 
tins  fort,  in  the  Trojap  war,  beginning 
at  v.  4315.  Iliad  ». 

Towards  the  fea,  or  within  it,  they 
fixed  great  pales  of  wood,  like  thofe  in 
their  artificial  harbours  ;  before  thefe  the 
vettcls  of  burthen  were  placed  in  fuch 
order,  as  that  they  might  be  inttead  of  a 
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wall,  and  give  protection  to  thofe  i 
within  ;  in  which  manner  Mieias  is 
reported  by  Thucydides  to  have  en¬ 
camped  htmielf  :  but  this  Teems  only  to 
have  been  practic'd  when  the  enemy 
was  thought  TupeHor  in  drength,  and 
railed  great  apprehenfions  of  danger  in 
them.  When  their  fortifications  were 
thought  fh'ong  enough  to  defend  them 
from  the  a  {faults  of  enemies,  it  was  fre¬ 
quent  to  drag  their  lhips  to  fhore,  which 
the  Greeks  called  bvus'Kh. eiv,  the  Romans 
jubducere.  Around  the  lhips  the  Toldiers 
difpofed  their  tents,  as  appears  every 
where  in  Homer  ;  but  this  Teems  only 
to  have  been  pradtifed  in  winter,  when 
their  enemy's  fleet  was  laid  up  and  could 
not  alfault  them,  or  in  long  Tieges,  and 
when  they  lay  in  no  danger  from  their 
enemies  by  lea,  as  in  the  Trojan  war, 
where  the  defenders  of  Troy  never  once 
attempted  to  encounter  the  Grecians  in 
a  Tea-fight.  The  adjacent  places  were 
ufualiy  filled  with  inns,  and  dews,  well 
hocked  with  females,  that  prollituted 
thernlelves  to  the  mariners,  merchants, 
and  artificers  of  all  Torts,  who  flocked 
thither  in  great  numbers  ;  this  however 
appears  to  be  only  in  times  of  peace. 
Fottcr’s  Antiquities  of  Greece. 

NAVEL'  Engagement,  cither  a 
Tea-fight  between  Tingle  lhips  or  fleets  of 
men  of  war,  or  galiies,  See. 

The  ancients  ranged  their  lhips  or  gal¬ 
lics  To  far  as  to  prefent  them  in  front  to 
their  enemy  ;  becauTe  the  machines  they 
then  made  uTe  of,  were  fixed  in  the  heads 
or  prows  of  their  veflels  :  the  Tame  reafon 
now  prevails  with  regard  to  the  galiies, 
which  are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  or  half-moon,  whole  ends  or 
horns  are  oppofed  to  the  enemy  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  admiral,  from 
whence  he  the  more  diftinftly  obferves 
the  motions  of  his  fleet  throughout.  The 
two  fleets  being  thus  drawn  up,  approach 
*  each  other  to  a  convenient  difiance,  when 
the  battle  beginning  at  the  ends  of  the 
lialf-moon,  extends  infenfibly  till  the 
whole  fleet  is  engaged,  and. each  par¬ 
takes  of  the  danger  and  glory  of  the 
action. 

It  is  probably  the  mod  expedient  me¬ 
thod,  as  proved  by  experience,  to  keep 
a  condant  cannonade  on  the  enemy,  by 
firing  in  platoons,  which  will  have  a 
much  greater  effect,  and  didrefs  them 
more,  than  the  common  received  notion 
of  a  broad- fide  and  broad-lide  with  Tome 
intervals  between,  which  is  generally  the 
•ale  in  molt  actions;  hi  order  to  which, 


WAV- 

It  will  be  mod  prudent  to  divide  the  gtm? 
into  five  fires,  in  the  following  manner, 
vix.  half  the  guns  abaft  beiovy,  then  half 
the  guns  abaft  aloft,  To  the  other  half 
below  forward ;  and,  ladly,  the  quarter¬ 
deck  guns,  and  thole  on  the  fore  ca file  ; 
To  that,  by  the  time  your  fir fl  platoon  is 
fired,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
dant  fire  on  your  enemy,  which  method 
is  preferable,  as  was  .obfierved  before,  to 
broad-lide  and  broad- fide,  where  chance, 
has  often  a  greater  (hare  in  the  execution 
than  judgment  :  notwithstanding,  this 
lad  method  is  fbmetimes  neceflary,  as 
time  and  circumdances  may  offer.  It  is 
likewife  neceifary  to  point  your  guns  To 
as  to  make  a  breach  in  your  enemy’s, 
ihip.  The  chief  judgment  of  an  admiral, 
is  to  form  his  line  in  a  proper  difpofition 
and  drength  from  the  van  throughout  to 
the  rear  ;  in  doing  which,  particular  care 
mud  be  had  to  make  the  center  drong, 
for  if  that  be  forced,  or  broke  through, 
the  battle  is  looked  upon  as  loft.  Here  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  a  Tea-a<dion, 
the  center  is  made  the  dronged,  whereas 
in  a  land-fight  it  is  the  Wea-ked  ;  and  the 
wings  of  an  army  are  dronged,  led  tire 
enemy,  by  forcing  a  wing,  fhould  hav# 
the  advantage  of  flanking,  and  con  Co- 
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quently  putting  the  line  in  uiforder  :  for 
the  Tame  reaTon  alio,  the  van  and  rear  of 
a  fleet  is  not  put  into  confnfion,  becauTe 
care  is  taken  to  make  them  proportionally 
drong  to  refill  the  enemy;  therefore  ths? 
wea-ked  part  of  the  line  will  be  in  th« 
quarters,  fupporled  each  way  from  the 
center  throughout.  The  fignal  being 
made  for  battle,  every  captain  crouds 
immediately  into  his  proper  dation  :  they 
endeavour  to  approach  each  other  till 
within  point-blank  gun  (hot,  which  is 
near  enough  for  a  line  of  battle  ;  for  if 
you  fhould  be  too  near,  your  line  will 
naturally  fall  into  a  curve,  notwithdand- 
ing  ail  your  endeavours  to  the  contrary  ; 
befides,  you  cannot  To  well  ohferve  vour 
own  line  ;  the  enemy  may  intercept  your 
fight,  efpecially  if  the  line  be  long,  which 
may  cauTe  a  m  if  lake  in  the  fi-onats.  ].: 
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would  be  better  for  the  contending  ad¬ 
mirals  in  chief,  that  each  had  a  view  of 
his  own  line,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  in  order  to  make  proper  figmtls,  and, 
if  any  didreTs  happen,  to  be  the  better 
able  to  relieve,  or  if  any  advantage,  tsj. 
improve  upon  it.  'i  he  battle  being  be 
gun,  the  fate  of  war  decides  the  day.  In 
a  word,  the  fucceis  of  all  depends  upon 
placing  your  fhot  well,  an  l  pr.TcTvi.ij  ^ 
proper  difipolition  in  the  iuie.  Th.rc  i- 
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•n^  maxim,  by  which  we  fhould  always 
be  guided,  that  is,  that  bravery  and  re- 
iolution  are  abfolutely  necelTary  in  the 
ficfi  fort  of  engagement,  viz.  between 
(ingle  (hips;  and  conduct  and  bravery  in 
the  fecond  fort,  viz.  that  between  two 
fquadrons.  Condmft  and  prefence  of 
mind  are  chiefly  requifile  in  a  line  of 
battle ;  for  the  admiral  cannot  be  (up- 
pofed  to  want  bravery  and  refolution.  It 
is  then  he  mild  fummon  up  all  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  judge 
of  the  (Length  of  his  line ;  when  and 
how  to  keep  it  as  complete  as  pof- 
fible,  by  ordering  drips  from  the  corps- 
de-referve,  or  by  changing  drips  from 
one  part  of  the  line  to  the  other,  or 
by  detaching  from  one  part  of  the  wings, 
which'  may  not  be  fo  much  predTed,  to 
that  which  is  Here  he  muff  alfo  confi- 
der  the  podtion  of  his  enemy  ;  his  eyes 
mud  be  on  him,  as.  well  as  on  his  own 
line,  from  the  van  to  the  rear ;  and  all 
Ihould  dricdly  mind  the  admiral’s  mo¬ 
tion,  fignals,  See.  Boats  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  continually  paffing  from 
the  drips  to  their  flag- officers,  if  any 
thing  extraordinary  Ihouid  happen,  to 
acquaint  them  of  it  :  and  from  the  admi¬ 
rals,  or  commanding  officers,  of  each  di- 
vifion  to  the  admiral  in  chief,  giving  an 
account  of  the  date  and  condition  of  each 
divifion,  which  will  be  a  great  fatisfae- 
tion  to  him,  as  he  will  then  be  better 
able  to  judge  how  to  affih  where  mod 
wanted  when  occafion  requires,  or  how 
to  improve  upon  any  advantage  gained. 
The  battle  drawing  to  a  conclufion,  it  is 
cafy  to  judge  what  the  conqueror  will  do 
to  improve  his  victory ;  qs  neceflary  a 
part  of  an  officer  as  any  in  the  action,  as 
it  requires  great  judgment  and  rcadinefs 
of  thought;  and  the  other,  in  making 
his  retreat,  fhould  let  dip  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fave  as  many  of  his  fleet  as  he 
podibly  can.  His  eye  mud  be  quick, 
and  bis  judgment  and  prefence  of  mind 
as  ready  as  at  the  firft  onfet  of  the  bat¬ 
tle.  He  has  no  other  refource  left  but  in 
his  efcape,  and  this  comfortable  allevia¬ 
tion  of  his  defeat,  that  a  glorious  retreat 
may  gam  him  rs  much  honour  as  the 
victory  did  to  the  conqueror.  See  Re- 

.  trait . 

*  NAVARRE,  a  kingdom  of  Europe, 
lying  between  brance  and  Spain,  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
Navarre  belongs  to  Spain,  and  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  on  the 
rad,  which  parts  it  from  Gafcony;  by 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  on  the  fouth  ; 
by  Old  Cadile  on  the  wed  ;  and  by  Bif- 
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cay  on  the  north.  It  is  a  mouritainotik 
country,  but  has  fome  fruitful  valleys, 
and  abounds  in  all  forts  of  game,  and 
mines  of.  iron,  'i  he  inhabitants  are  la¬ 
borious  and  aCive.  It  is  divided  into  five 
didriebs,  whole  capitals  are  Pampeluna, 
Stella,  Tudella,  Oiita,  and  St.  Gueca. 
Lower  Navarre  belongs  to  France,  and 
has  but  one  didrict,  the  capital  of  which 
is  St.  John  Pied  de  Port.  It  is  feparated 
from  Spanifh  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  is  a  mountainous  barren 
country.  In  general,  this  country  is  not 
very  rich  ;  however,  there  are  tolerable 
pail  tires,  and  the  air  is  very  pure,  and 
not  lb  hot  as  in  the  red  of  Spain.  Na¬ 
varre  had  its  own  kings  for  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-four  years  ;  that  is,  from 
718  to  1512,  when  Ferdinand  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  took  it  from  John  d’Albret,  under 
pretence  of  his  being  excommunicated  by 
the  popq. 

NAVE,  in  architecture,  the  body  of  a 
church,  where  the  people  are  difpofed, 
reaching  from  the  balluder,  or  rail  of  the 
choir,  to  the  chief  door. 

Some  derive  the  word  nave  from  v»©-, 
a  temple  ;  and  others  from  vav~,  a  (hip, 
by  reafon  the  vault  or  roof  of  a  church 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  (hip. 

NAVEL,  Umbilcus,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  Umbilicus. 

NAVEL-WORT,  cotyledon,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  See  the  article  Cotyledon. 

NAVEW,  Napusy  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  turnip  kind,  with  oblong  roots, 
growing  (lender  from  the  top  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity. 

NAVEW,  Nafus  Satl-va ,  garden  or 
fweet  navew,  or  French  turnip ;  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  culinary  ufc  of  its  roots, 
which  are  warmer  and  more  grateful 
than  thofe  of  the  common  turnip,  and 
are  laid  to  afford  likewife,  in  their  decoc¬ 
tions,  a  liquor  beneficial  in  diforders  of 
the  breafts. 

NAVEW,  Nap  us  Slhtcf.rhy  wild  na¬ 
vew  or  rape,  growing  on  dry  banks  and 
among  coin,  with  leaves  fomewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  of  the  former,  being  more 
thofe  of  cabbages  than  of  turnips;  the 
root  (mailer,  and  of  a  (Longer  unpieafant 
tafle  ;  and  the  feeds  alfo  rather  more 
pungent,  on  which  account  they  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  faculty  of  Paris.  *  he  (eeds 
of  both  kinds  yield  upon  expreflion  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  :  the  oil  called  rape- 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  feeds  of  the  wild 
fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  abundance, 
for  that  ule,  in  fome  parts  of  England. 
The  cake  remaining  after  the  exprelbotr 
of  the  oil,  retains,  like  that  of  nrulhid, 

the 
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the  acrimony  of  the  feeds.  See  Rape- 
j'eed- 

NAVIGATION,  the  theory  and  art 
of  conducting  fhips  by  fea,  from  one  port 
to  another,  or  of  difpbfing  and  actuating 
their  machinery,  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
f©  as  to  bemn  and  continue  their  motion 

O 

at  fea.  Moft  of  thofe  ufoful  arts  and  ad¬ 
mirable  inventions  which  are  the  very 
fupport  of  mankind,  and  fupply  them 
with  all  the  nceffaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life,  have  at  fird  been  the  production 
of  fome  lucky  chance,  or  from  flight  be¬ 
ginnings  have  been,  by  long  experience, 
cautious  observations,  and  various  im¬ 
provements,  matured  and  brought  to  per¬ 
fection.  In  dances  of  this  kind  are  every 
where  frequent  and  obvious,  but  none 
can  be  produced  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  which  though 
now  arrived  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  be¬ 
yond  moft  other  arts,  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  fo  mean  and  imperfeCt,  that  the 
pleafure  or  advantage  of  thofe  who  fird 
applied  themfelves  to  it  was  very  fmall 
and  inconfiderable.  1  hofe  who  adven¬ 
tured  to  commit  themfelves  to  the  liquid 
element  made  their  firft  elfays  in  fhallow 
waters,  cautious  of  trading  themfelves  at 
any  confiderable  didance  from  the  fhore ; 
but  being  emboldened  by  repeated  trials, 
proceeded  farther  by  degrees,  till  at 
length  they  took  courage  and  launched 
forth  into  the  main  ocean.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  Claudian  expredes  himfclf  in  Latin, 
which  we  may  thus  tranllate  : 

Who  launch’d  the  firft  bold  vefTel  on  the 
deep,  [fweep  ; 

And  bade  his  auk  ward  oars  the  waters 
Cautious,  adventur’d  on  the  margin-  wave 
At  firft ;  afraid  the  didant  furge  to  brave  : 
Advancing  farther,  to  the  powerful  gale, 
High  on  the  mad  he  fpread  the  l'w 
fail. 

Till  bv  degrees  he  wander’d  from  the  fit  ore, 
Unconfcious  of  thofe  fears  he  felt  before  ; 
And  guided  by  fome  dar's  aufpicious ray, 
His  Jjark  '  undaunted  cieav  d  the  watery 
way, 

Along  the  ikgean  and  Ionian  feas. 
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by  fea-fowls,  fifties,  and  divers  other 
things,  as  the  murmuring  of  the  floods, 
the  lhaking  and  buzzing  rioife  of  trees  in 
the  neighbouring  woods,  the  da  flung  of 
the  billows  againd  the  fhore,  and  many 
more,  in  which  all  good  pilots  were 
nicely  ikilled.  As  to  the  direction  in 
their  voyage,  the  fird  practitioners  in  the 
art  of  navigation,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  red  of  the  celedial  motions, 
fleered  all  the  day  by  the  eourle  of  the 
fun;  at  night  betaking  themfelves  to 
fome  l'afe  harbour,  or  reding  on  the 
fhore,  and  not  daring  to  venture  to  fea 
nil  their  guide  was  rilen,  'to  elifcover  their 
way  :  that  this  was  their  condant  cuftom, 
may  be  obferved  from  the  ancient  de- 
feriptions  of  thofe  times.  See.,  Virg. 
Ain.  3.  v.  508.  Sol  ruit  inter ea^  et  mofites 
umbrantur  opaci,  <xe.  Afterwards  the 
Phoenicians,  called,  by  fome,  the  fird  in¬ 
ventors  of  navigation,  difeovered  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  fome  other  dars,  as  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Pliny  and  Propertius.  The 
Phoenicians  we  find  to  have  been  directed 
by  Cynofura,  or  the  leffer  bear-bar, 
which  was  fiid  obferved,  as  fome  are  of 
opinion,  by  Thales  the  Milefian,  who 
was  originally  a  Phoenician,  when  the 
mariners  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  na¬ 
tions,  fleered  by  the  greater  bear  :  for  the 
fird  obfervatlon  of  this,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  Nauplius,  if  we  may  believe 
Theon  ;  or  according  to  the  report  of 
Flaccus  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  fhip  Argo.  But  of  thefe  two  we  are 
told  by  1'heon,  the  former  was  the  fe- 
curer  guide,  and  therefore  was  followed 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  for  fkill  in  ma¬ 
rine  affairs,  outdript  not  only  all  the  red 
of  the  world,  but  even  the  Grecians 
themfelves.  That  the  oars  might  flrike 
the  water,  and  proceed  in  a  regular  and 
condant  motion,  keeping  due  time  with 
each  ocher,  they  had  T^^paaX^c,  a  mu- 
fician,  who,  by  the  harmony  of  Ids  voice 
and  indrument,  not  only  directed  the 
rowers  in  their  motions  to  brike  uniform¬ 
ly,  but  raifed  their  fpirits  when  weary 
with  labour  and  ready  to  faint,  as  vve 
read  ini  Statius,  Thehaid,  v.  341. 


The  heavenly  bodies  were  obferved  by 
fail  or  s  on  a  two-fold  account,  being  of 
ule  to  them  in  prognodicating  the  iea- 
fons,  and  as  guides  to  fhape  their  courfe. 
The  principal  of  thofe  ufed  in  foretelling, 
were  ArCturus,  the  Dog-bar,  Arae,  Ori- 
pn,  Hyades,  Hoedi,  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
Helena,  <3tc.  It  was  like  wife  cudomary- 
tQ  take  notice  of  various  omens  offered 


Ac  dims  malo  med'us  tr.terf  fiat  Orpheus 
R 1  m  1  pa  is  tdiiiojque  jubet  neje^re  laborts . 

Againd  the  mad  the  tuneful  Orpheus 
bands, 

Plays  to  the  weary  rowers,  and  commands 

The  thought  or  toil  away - - . 

I 

i  After  theyTad  invoked  the  protection 
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©f  their  gods  by  folemn  prayers  and  h- 
orifices,  which,  as  they  offered  to  other 
deities,  fo  more  especially  to  thofe  who 
had  any  concern  or  command  in  the  fea; 
to  the  winds  and  tempers,  the  whole  train 
of  marine  gods  and  goddefies,'  but,  above 
all' to  Neptune,  they  Spread  fail  and  put  to 
fea.  Nor  was  it  enough  tor  themfelves 
alone  to  petition  the  gods  for  fafety  and 
(need's,  but  all  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  on  thefe  occafions  to  the  iliore, 
frarneftly  recommended  them  to  the  di¬ 
vine  protection,  and  joined  their  fervent 
prayers  for  their  deliverance  from  all  the 
dangers  they  were  going  to  encounter 
Since  the  great  improvement  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  thefe  pra&ices  have,  however,  been 
intirely  laid  afide  by* the  moderns. 

1  his  done,  we  are  told  by  the  Scholiaft 
upon  Apollonius,  that  it  was  ufual  to 
kt  ffy  a  dove,  which'  no  doubt  was  looked 
on  as  an  omen  of  fafe  return,  becaufe 
that  bird  is  not  eafily  forced  to  reltnquifh 
its  habitation,  but  when  driven  away  de¬ 
lights  to  return.  Then  they  put  to  fea, 
the  fignal  being  given  by  a  fhout,  by 
found  of  trumpet  andfeveral  other  ways. 
In  the  night  it  was  ufually  given  by 
torches  lighted  in  the  admiral-galley. 

The  fhips  were  ufually  ranged  in  this 
order;  in  die  front  went  the  lighter  vef- 
feis;  after  thefe  followed  the  men  of  war, 
led  on  by  the  admiral,  which  was  com¬ 
monly  dibingnifhed  from  the  reft  by  the 
yichnefs  of  her  ornaments  :  laid  of  all, 
the  vefTels  of  burden  came  up.  If  the 
winds  were  high,  or  the  ft  a  dangerous, 
they  were  extended  at  length,  failing  one 
by  one ;  but  at  other  times  they  went 
three  or  more  in  a  bread. 

Tyre,  the  capital  of  the  Phoenicians, 
whole  commerce,  riches,  and  power,  are 
rt  prefect  ted  in  fuch  lofty  terms,  both  in 
(acred  and  profane  authors,  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  excellent  wood  for  'hip-build¬ 
ing,  Vvas  very  foon  miff  refs  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  fleet,  with  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
flan  tly  embarking  on  new  expeditions, 
and  fettling  new  trades,  they  foon  arrived 
at  an  incredible  pitch  of  opulence  and 
popnloufnefs ;  inlomuch  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  fend  out  colonies,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  was  that  of  Carthage ; 
which  keeping  up  the  Phoenician  (pint 
of  commerce,  in  time  it  not  only. equal¬ 
led  Tvre  itfelf,  but  vadly  fikpaffed  it. 
fending  its  merchant-fleets  through  Jder- 
etiks’s  pillars,  now  the  freights  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  along' the  weftern  coafts  of  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Europe,  and,  if  we  may  beikve 
■feme -authors',  to  America  tticlf ;  the  du- 
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covery  whersof,  fo  many  ages  after¬ 
wards,  has  been  fo  glorious  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards. 

After  the  deflrudtion  of  Tyre  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  its  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  were  transferred  to  Alexandria,  a 
new  city,  admirably  fituated  for  thofe 
purpofes,  and  propofed  for  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Afia,  which  Alexander 
then  meditated  And  thus  arofe  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Egyptians,  afterwards  fo 
.cultivated  by  the  Ptolemies,  that  Tyre 
and-  Carthage,  which  lafl,  after  having 
a  long  time  difputed  empire  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  at  length  fubdued,  were  quite 
forgot. 

Egypt  being  reduced  itfelf  into  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  after  the  battle  of  Adtium, 
its  trade  and  navigation  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Auguflus,  in  whofe  time  Alex¬ 
andria  was  only  inferior  to  Rome  ;  and 
the  magazines  of  the  capital  of  the  wor  d 
were  wholly  (applied  with  merchandize 
from  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

At  length  Alexandria  itfelf  underwent 
the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Carthage;  and  the 
fall  of  Rome  and  its  empire  drew  along 
with  it  not  only  that  of  learning  and  the 
polite  arts,  but  that  of  navigation  ;  the 
Barbarians,  into  whofe  hands  it  fell,  con¬ 
tenting  themfelues  with  the  fpoiis  of  the 
induftry  of  their  predeceffors. 

Navigation  thus  travelled,  together 
with  the  polite  arts,  to  the  e  aft  war'd  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  which  of  the  European 
nations,  after  the  fetiiement  of  their  new 
mailers,  fil'd  .betook  themfelves  to  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce.  Some  think  it 
began  with  the  French,  though  the  Ita¬ 
lians  feem  to  have  the  juftefl  title  to  it, 
and  are  accordingly  looked  on  as  the  re¬ 
do  rers  thereof,  as  well  as  the  other  arts 
and  fclences  which  had  been  bah  ill)  bd  to. 
gether,  when  the  empire  was  torn  afnn- 
dcr  :  but  at  prefent  the  Britilh  navy  hold 
an  un difputed  ednpire  over  the  main. 

Navigation,  among  the  moderns, 
comprehends  either  the  art  of  feamanlhip, 
or  of  conducting  a  (hip  by  the  laws  of 
geometry,  upon  the  wide  and  'truckle  fs 
ocean,  or  both. 

By  feamanlhip  we  would  he  underflood 
to  comprehend  a  perfect  knowledge,  as 
well  of  all  the  various  machinery  and 
furniture  of  a  {hip,  as  experience  and 
(kill  to  difpofe  thofe  machines  Id  judtei- 
oufty,  that  by  a  mutual  aflifiance  of  each 
other,  they  jnay  begin  and  continue  the 
motions  of  this  complicated  frame,'  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  different  dt Tigris  which  may 
J  be  required,  or  the  various  exigencies 
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to  which  it  may  be  reduced.  If.  like- 
wife  includes  the  art  of  renewing  or 
keeping  in  repair  the  inftruments  and 
engines  employed  in  all  the  purpofes  of 
navigation. 

That  part  6f  navigation  which  regards 
the  piloting  or  guiding  a  fhip  along  the 
coaft,  can  only  be  acquired  by  experi¬ 
ence,  as  it  chiefly  comprehends  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reigning  winds,  the  fetting 
of  the  tides,  the  different  depths  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  various  forts  of  ground  dil- 
covered,  in  different  depths,  as  Ihells  of 
many  colours,  hand  great  and  fmall, 
clay,  ooze,  fhingle,  gravel,  Hones,  &c. 
&c.  by  which  the  place  of  the  fhip  may 
be  known  many  times  in  the  darken 
night,  and  confequently  her  diftance 
frpm  home  known  place  on  the  coaft. 
The  bearings  of  the  neareft  cape,  head¬ 
land,  promontory,  or  ifland,  is  always 
fet  by  the  compafsK  and  the  diftance  al¬ 
lowed  by  computation,  which  experience 
and  attention  often  make  the  feamen  very 
perfect  in.  See  Coa/iing. 

That  part  of  navigation  by  which  we 
underftand  the  direction  of  a  (hip’s  courfe 
at  fea,  and  out  of  fight  of  land,  is  form¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  plain  trigonome¬ 
try  ;  her  progrefs  is  confequently  mea- 
fured  by  geometrical  rules,  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fides  and  angles  of  a  right- 
angled  plain  triangle,  in  which  the  hy- 
pothenufe  is  converted  into  diftance,  the 
perpendicular  into  difference  of  latitude, 
the  bafe  into  departure,  and  the  angles 
into  the  courfe  and  its  complement.  >ee 
G'.urfe,  Departure ,  Difference  of  Latitude , 
and  Dijlance.  » 

The  courfe  of  the  fhip  is  known  to  he 
determined  by  the  compafs,  and  as  the 
mate  at  the  helm  directs  the  fhip’s  mo¬ 
tion  by  this  inftrametit,  it  is  confe- 
quently  the  firft  thing  given  in  t;hex  tri¬ 
angles.  The  diftance  is  next  mcafured 
by  the  log-line  and  a  half  or  quarter  mi¬ 
nute  glafs.  See  C,o?np a f  and  Lop- link. 

■Thus  having  the  courfe  and  difiance 
given,  we  difeover  the'difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  departure,  by  the  following 
analogy. 

As  radius, 

To  the  diftance ; 

So  is  the  line  of  the  courfe, 

To  the  departure. 

As  radius. 

To  the  diftance  ; 

So  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe, 

To  the  difference  of  latitude. 

Thus  having  found  the  miles  of  de¬ 
parture,  which  muft  ncceffarily  mean 
Vol.  III. 
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eafting  or  welling  from  the  lafl  meridian^ 
we  convert  it  into  miles  of  longitude  bv 
mercator,  and  reduce  the  northing  and 
fouthing  alfo  into  miles  of  difference  of 
latitude;  which  operation  being  performed 
at  every  alteration  of  the  courfe  on  a 
change  of  wind,  or  other  accident,  the 
whole  northinps,  fotithings,  callings, 
and  weftings,  failed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
are  difpofed  in  four  columns,  arid  the 
leffer  numbers, ill b t rafted  from  the  great¬ 
er,  leave  the  number  of  miles  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  north  or  fouth,  and  of 
departure  eaft  or  weft.  The  courfe  and 
diftance  refulting  from  thefe  traverfes*.  for 
the  twenty-four  hours,  is  then  discovered 
by  the  following  proportion, 

As  the  difference  of  latitude, 

To  radius  ; 

So  is  the  departure, 

To  the  tangent  of  the  courfe. 

As. the  fine  of  the  courfe. 

To  the  departure  ; 

So  is  radius, 

To  the  diftance.  - 

But  if  the  artift  in  the  run  of  twenty- 
four  hours  has  occafion  to  believe  from 
circufriftances,  that  the  angle  of  the  , courfe 
is  nearer  truth  than  the  fide  of  the  dif¬ 
tance,  and  has  proved  the  accuracy  of 
his  difference  of  latitude  by  a  cek-ftial  of¬ 
fer  vation,  he  will  naturally  choofe  to  find 
his  diftance  and  departure  by  the  courfe 
and  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  will 
then  fay, 

As  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe. 

Is  to  the  difference  of  latitude  ; 

So  is  radius, 

To  the  diftance. 

And, 

As  radius, 

To  the  diftance  ; 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe, 

To  the  departure. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  navigator  has 
more  reafon  to  rely  on  the  certainty  of 
the  diftance  than  of  the  courfe.,  and  has 
his  difference  of  latitude  confirmed  by  a 
tolar  obfervation,  he  is  then  furnished 
with  two  hides  of  a  right  angled  plain  tri¬ 
angle,  to  difeover  the  angle  of  the  courfe 
arid  the  third  fide  ;  it  will  then  be, 

As  the  diftance, 

To  radius; 

So  is  the  difference  of  latitude, 

To  the  fine  complement  of  the  courfe. 

Which  fubftrafted  from  9 oc  gives  the 
angle  of  the  courfe  :  and  then, 

H  h  -  As 
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As  radius, 

'I  o  the  diftan.ee  ; 

So  is  the  line  of  the  courfe, 

To  the  departure. 

But  if  a  fhip  has  failed  between  the  me¬ 
ridian  and  parallel,  that  is,  any  where 
on  an  angle  between  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  is  pretty  exaft  in  her  courfe, 
as  alfo  in  the  miles  of  eaffing  or  wetting 
fhe  has  made,  called  her  departure,  al¬ 
though  the  diffance  file  has  run  is  not  ac¬ 
curately  determined,  nor  is  her  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  afeertained;  then  will 
the  two  latter,  viz  the  diftance  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  be  difeovered,  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  courfe  and  the  departure  given, 
as  thus  : 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe, 

,  To  the  departure; 

So  is  radius, 

To  the  diftance. 

As  the  tangent  of  the  courfe, 

To  the  departure; 

So  is  radius, 

To  the  difference  of  latitude. 

Laftly,  if  a  fhip  has  failed  a  known 
diftance,  till  the  line  of  her  departure  is 
likewife  afeertained,  and  it  be  required  to 
find  the  courfe  file  has  fleered,  and  the 
difference  of  latitude  file  has  made,  then 
muff  the  departure  and  diftance  be  given 
to  find  the  courfe  and  difference  of  la¬ 
titude. 

As  the  diftance. 

To  radius  ; 

So  is  the  departure, 

To  the  line  of- the  courfe. 

As  the  tangent  of  the  courfe. 

To  the  departure  ; 

So  is  radius, 

To  the  difference  of  latitude. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  fix 
*-afies  of  that  part  of  navigation,  which  is 
commonly  called  plain  failing,  and  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  to  the  method  of  working 
Mercator’s  or  Wright’s,  which  fuppofes 
the  degrees  of  latitudes  to  be  protracted 
in  the  fame  ratio,  as  the  degrees, of  lon¬ 
gitude  are  diminifhed  in  their  approaches 
towards  the  poles  of  the  earth.  See  Me 
rid' mal  and  Mercator. 

This  extenfioiy  of  the  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude.  and  conf  quently  of  the  differenc : 
of  latitude  between  any  two  places,  is 
caffed  the  meridional  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  is  found  by  taking  the  meri¬ 
dional  parts  of  any  two  places  from  a 
table  calculated  for  all  parallels  and  fiib- 
t  raff  in  2  the  leffer  from  the  greater  num- 
fcer,  if  they  are  both  fituated  north  or 
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fouth  of  the  equator.  If  one  of  them  lies 
north,  and  the  other  foiuh,  then  is  their 
meridional  difference  of  latitude  found  by 
adding  their  meridional  parts  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  this  meridional  difference  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  difference  of  longitude, 
we  difeover  the  courfe  as  in  plain  failing. 

As  the  meridional  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude, 

To  the  difference  of  longitude  ; 

J-o  is  radius, 

To  the  tangent  of  the  courfe. 

As  the  co-fine  or  fine-complement 
of  the  courfe, 

To  the  real  difference  of  latitude; 

So  is  radius, 

To  the  diftance. 

Cafe  II.  The  courfe  and  diffance  failed 
being  given,  to  find  the  difference  of  la¬ 
titude  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firff,  for  finding  the  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  by  reffangular  trigonometry,  we 
have  this  proportion,  viz.  as  radius  is  to 
the  diffance,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the 
courfe  to  the  proper  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  :  and  hence,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  ;  and 
to  find  the  difference  of  longitude,  the 
proportion  is,  as  radius  to  the  meridio¬ 
nal  difference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  courfe  to  the  minutes  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude. 

Cafe  III.  Both  latitudes,  viz  that  fail¬ 
ing  from  and  coming  to,  being  given  ;  to 
find  the  diftance  failed,  and  the  difference 
of  longitude. 

Firff,  for  the  difference  of  longitude, 
the  proportion  will  be  ;  as  radius  is  to  the 
enlarged  or  meridional  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe 
to  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 

Then  for  the  direct  diffance,  the  pro¬ 
portion  is,  as  radius  to  the  proper  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  ft  cant  of  the 
courfe  to  the  direct  diffance. 

Cafe  IV.  Both  latitudes  and  diffance 
failed  being  given,  to  find  the  direct 
courfe  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Fir  ft,  for  finding  the  angle  of  the 
courfe,  the  proportion  is  ;  as  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude  is  to  radius,  fo  is 
the  diffance  failed  to  the  fecant  of  the 
courfe  :  then,  for  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude,  it  will  be;  as  radius  to  the  meri¬ 
dional  difference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  courfe  to  the  minutes  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude. 

Cafe  V.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude  being  given  ;  to  find 
the  other  latitude,  and  diffance  failed. 

Firft 
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Firfl  fay,  as  the  tangent  of  the  comTe 
is  to  radius,  lb  is  the  minutes  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  longitude  to  the  enlarged  difference 
of  latitude  ;  whence  the  minutes  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  may  be  found  :  then 
to  find  the  direcft  difWnce,  fay  ;  as  ra¬ 
dius  is  to  the  proper  difference  of  latitude, 
lb  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  to  the  di¬ 
rect  diflance. 

Cafe  VI.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  de¬ 
parture  being  given  ;  to  find  the  other 
latitude,  di. dance  failed,  and  difference  of 
longitude. 

irirft,  for  the  diflance,  the  proportion 
is;  as  the  line  of  the  courfe  is  to  the  de¬ 
parture,  fo  is  radius  to  the  direbt  diftance  ; 
tlien,  for  finding  the  proper  difference  cf 
latitude,  we  have  this  analogy,  viz.  as 
the’ tangent  of  the  courfe  is  to  the  de- 
parture.  fo  is  radius, to  the  proper  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  :  next,  to  find  the 
difference  of  longitude,  fay  ;  as  radius  is 
to  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude? 
fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  to  the  mi 
nutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 

Cafe  VII.  Both  latitudes  and  departure 
being  given,  to  find  the  courfe,  diflance, 
and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firff,  for  the  difference  of  longitude, 
the  proportion  is  ;  as  the  proper  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  is  to  the  depanure^  fo  is 
the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude  to  the. 
minutes  of  difference  of  longitude  t  next, 
tor  the  courfe,  it  will  he  ;  as  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  departure, 
fo  is  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  : 
and  laftly,  to  find  the  diflance,  we  have 
this  analogy;  as  the  fine  of  the  .courfe  is 
to  the  departure,  lb  is  radius  to  the  di¬ 
rect  diflance. 

Cdfc  VIII.  One  latitude,  diflance  failed, 
and  departure  being  given  ;  to  find  the 
other  latitude,  difference  of  longitude, 
and  courie. 

Fir  ft,  for  the  courfe,  fay;  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  departure  to 
the  fine  of  the  courfe  :  next,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude,  the  proportion  will 
be  ;  as  radius  to  the  diflance,  fo  is  the 
co-fine  of  the  courfe  to  the  difference  of 
latitude  ;  whence  the  meridionol  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  m  y  he  found  :  laftly,  to 
find  the  difference  of  longitude;  lay,  as 
the  proper  difference  of  latitude  is  to  the 
departure,  lo  is  the  enlarged  or  meridional 
difference  of  latitude  to  the  minutes  ol 
difference  of  longitude. 

In  working  the  different  problems  of 
plain,  or  Mercator’s  failing,  there  is  one 
univerfal  axiom,  to  which  we  may  refer 
for  ftating  the  proportion  according  to  art. 
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Axiom.  In  all  cafes  of  plain  failing, 
if  either  of  the  legs  (the  difference  of  la¬ 
titude  or  the  departure)  be  made  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  a  circle,  the  other  leg  will  be  a 
tangent  to  its  oppofite  angle ;  and  the 
hypothenufe,  or  diltance,  will  be  a  fe¬ 
cant  to  that  fame  ang'e  :  but  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  be  made  ratios  of  a  circle,  then  will 
the  legs  be  lines  to  their  oppofite  angles. 

A  general  rule  to  find  a  fide;  the  pro¬ 
portion  mult  begin  with  an  angle  ;  but 
to  find  an  angle,  begin  with  a  fide. 

NAVIS,  Sir  go  navis,  or  the Ship  Argo,  - 
in  afironomy.  See  Argo. 

N  A,  L  ri S  A ,  in.  medicine,  a  reaching, 
or  -propenfity  and  endeavour  to  vomit, 
arifinv  from  a  loathincr  cf  food,  excited 
by  fome  vifeous  humour  that  irritates  the 
ftomach.  In  this  diforder  the  patient  is 
fo  far  from  defiring  aliment,  that  he 
loaths  it.  It  either  proceeds  from  a  fault 
ip  the  ftomach,  or  is  d*  rived  from  ocher 
dheafi  s,  or  is  a  fyrnptom  thereof,  particu¬ 
larly  acute  inflammations,  afthma,  drop- 
fy,  hypochondriac  paifion,  8c  c.  or  when 
the  humours  are  corrupted,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  fupprefted,  in  malignant  diffafes. 
Vomiting  in  this  cafe  is  proper,  or  purg¬ 
ing  when  that  is  forbid.  To  thefe  Ihouid 
be  joiped  flrengtheners  of  the  ftomach, 
and  chiefly  ffomachic  balfams,  made  of 
oil  and  nutmegs,  and  diftilled  oils,  and 
ftomachic.  plalters.  Hoffman  fays,  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  mint,  its  fpi- 
rituops  w  ater,  and  diftilled  oil  ;  like- 
wife  maflic  and  its  Spirit,  or  balSam  of 
Peru  diftilled  with  fait  of  tartar.  In  acute 
fevers,  efpecially  the  malignant,  epide¬ 
mic,  and  Spotted,  there  is  generally  a 
naufea  and  reaching  to  vomit,  for  which 
real  bn  emetics  are  good  :  likewife  in  the 
dyfentery,  efpecially  when  it  is  epidemic 
in  a  camp,  emetics  are  not  only  ufeful 
but  necefiary,  with  a  [lender  diet. 

NAUTICAL  Planisphere,  a  de- 
feription  of  the  terreftrhi  globe  upon  a 
p'ane,  for  the  ufe  of  mariners,  called  alfo 
chart.  See  Chart. 

NAUTILUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
Ample  (hell,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of 
one  continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were 
into  a  fpiral  form,  and  having  its  cavity 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  cells  by 
tranfverfe  partitions,  each  of  which  has  a 
perforation,  and  is  continuous  to  the 
others,  by  m  ans  of  a  fyphunculus  car¬ 
ried  the' w  hole  length  of  the  fhell.  The 
animal  inhabiting  this  (hell  is  a  fepia. 

Of  the  nautili,  fome  are  thick  and 
flrong,  others  thin,  light,  and  brittle; 
fome  are  aurated,  others  arenotfb  ;  and 
H  h  z  fome 


and  others  furrowed. 

NAVY,  the  fleet  or  (hipping  of  a 
prince  or  (fate.  See  Fleet. 

*  N  A  Y I  j  O'R  (James)-,  a  re  m  a rk  abky 
enthufraft,  among  the  people  called  Qua¬ 
kers,  was  bora  of  reputable  parents  at 
Aide  floe,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorklhire, 
about  the  year  1616,  and  was  educated 
anfongft  the  Independents  :  he  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  fettled  at 
Wakefield;  but  on  the* breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  in  1645,  he  entered  as  a 
common  foldier  in  the  parliament  army, 
under  lord  Fairfax,  and  was  afterwards  a 
quarter-mafter  in  a  troop  of  horfe,  ttndbr 
General  Lambert  ;  but  being  taken  ill  in 
Scotland,  in  1649,  lie  left  that  fervice, 
and  returned  liQtne.  In  1651,  having 
heard  the  dotlrine  of  the  Quakers  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  famous  George  Fox,  he  was 
converted  to  their  principles,  and  foon 
difHnguifhed  as  an  eminent  preacher  a- 
mongfliem.  He  was  zealous  hi  the  cx- 
erciie.of  his  function,  and  well  approved 
by  his  brethren  for  fornetime  :  but  being 
verv  eloquent  as  a  preacher,  he  made 
inch  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  a  few 
weak  people,  (principally  women)  who 
profefted  to  be  of  the  fame  focieXy,  that 
they  began  to  con  fide r  him  as  more  than 
human,  and  to  pay 'him  a  fort  of  adora¬ 
tion;  infomuch  that  in  Tome  letters  they 
wrote  to  him,  they  (filed  him,  the 
everlaftingfon  of  righteoufnefs,  the  prince 
of  peace,  the  only  begotten  (bn  of  God, 
the  fairs  ft  of  ten  thetifands,  &c.”  It  is 
alfo  faid  they  kneeled  before  him  in  Exe¬ 
ter  prifob,  (to  which,  as  the  perfect! tion 
was  hot  againft  the  Quakers,  he  was 
committed)  and  to  have  killed  his  feet,  in 
acknowledgment  -of  his  divinity.  1  hefe 
in  dances  of  fan-aticifm  he  did  not  rejesft, 
from  a  deluded  imagination,  that  as,  ac- 
cording ‘to'  his  faith,  the  fpirit  of  thrift 
dwelled  in  all- men,  he  had  no  authority 
to  refuie  any  tribute  of  reverence  which, 
they  were  induced  to  pav.  This  extra¬ 
vagant  notion  procured  him  the  cenfure 
of  his;  brethren,  who  declared  him  no 
longer  a  member  of  their  community  ; 
and  as  he  foon  grew,  more  enthufiaftical, 
in  a. Short  time  ■  (objected  him  to  fevere 
punifhrnent ;  for  being  difeharged  from 
l.xeter  prifon  in  the  courie  of  the  fame 
year,  he  Buffered'  himfelf  to  be  conducted 
fnto.  Briftol,  on  borie-back,  in  a  kind  of 
redigious  triumph,  refembling  the  manner 
i-f  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerufa- 
1cm  :  a  man  went  uncovered  before  him  ; 

4  woman  led  his  horfe,  whilft  feveraj 


handkerchiefs 
exclaimed,  “Holy!  holy! 
holy  !  is  the  Lord  God  of  Holds  !y-Ho- 
fa-nnah  to  the  Higheft  !  —Holy  !  holy  ! 
holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael !”  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  frantic  conduct,  they 
were  all  immediately  committed  to  pri¬ 
fon.  from  whence  Naylor  was  foon  af- 
ter  removed  to  London,  and  tried  by  the 
parliament  for  blafphemy.  'File  trial 
lafted  (everaj  days  ;  but  being  at  laft 
co nv idled,  he  was  fentenced  to  (land  twice 
in,  the  pillory  ;  once  in  Palace-yard, 
Weftminfter,  and  once  at  the  Old  Ex¬ 
change,  London,  wearing  at  each  place 
an  infeription  of  his  crimes  ;  to  be  once 
whipped  through  the  ftreets,  from  Weft- 
minftcr  to  the  Old  Exchange,  by  the 
common  hangman  ;  to  have  his  tongue 
bored  through,  af  the  iaft  mentioned 
place,  with  a  hot  iron,  and  his  forehead 
branded  with  the  letter  B.  afterwards  to 
be  Bent  to  Briftol,  and  Conveyed  through 
the  city  on  a  horfe.  with  his  face  back¬ 
ward  ;  to  be  there  publickly  whipped  on 
a  market-day,  and  then  committed  cioie 
prifoper  to  Bridewell,  in  London,  during 
the  pleafure  of  parliament.  Many  hu¬ 
mane  people,  inclined  to  pity  him  as 
an.enthufiaft,  than  to  fee  him  punifhed 
as  a  biafphemer,  prefented  petitions  to 
parliament  for  a  mitigation  of  the  fe- 
verity  of  this  fentence,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  Id  is  punifhrnent  was  indicted  with 
the  greaieft  feverity,  and  borne  with 
amazing  patience  and  refignation  :  and 
when  difeharged  from  Bridewell,  he  went 
to  Briftol,  where,  in  a  .meeting  of  his 
friends,  he  made  a  public  recantation,  in 
fo  qffedting  a  manner,  that  they  were 
mo.ftly  convinced  of  the  fmcerity  of  his 
repentance,  and  became  reconciled  to  him  . 
It  having  been  alfo  reported  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
adultery  with'  thofe  women  before-men¬ 
tioned,  whilft  he  was  under  confinement, 
we 'think  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as  im¬ 
partial  biographers,  to  infert  his  own  de¬ 
claration,  which  he  gave  out  in  writ¬ 
ing,  concerning  it,  —  “  As  to  that  accu- 
iation,  as  if  I  had  committed  adultery, 
with  feme  of  thofe  women  who  came  with 
us  from  Exeter  prifon,  arrd  alfo  thofe 
who  were  with  me  at  Briftol  the  night 
before  I  Buffered  there  ;  of  both  which  ac- 
cinations  I  am  clear  before  God,  who 
kept  me  at  that  day,  both  in  thought 
and  deed,  as  to  all  women,  as  a  little 
child.”— -During  the  (hort  time  he  lived 
afterwards,  he  bore  the  reproach  of  his 
former  concluA  with  becoming  patience, 
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evincing  to  the  world,  by  ills  ferioufnefs 
and  humility,  a  rectified  judgment  and 
Chrirtian  dilpofition.  But  being  on  a 
journey  from  London  to  Wakefield,  in 
1 660,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  the 
houfe  of  a  friend,  netyr  King’s-Ripnon, 
in  Huntingdonlhire,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  feveral  books 
and  papers,  in  vindication  of  himfelf 
from  the  unjuft  accufations  of  his  ad- 
verfaries,  and  alfo  in  lupport  of  the 
principles  of'  the  Quakers. 

*  NAZ.yRETH,  an  ancient  city  of 
PaleRine,  in  Alia,  famous  for  its  being 
the  place  of  abode  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life.  It  is  now  only  a 
final  1  village,  leafed  on  the  fide  of  a 
mountain,  and  fu rrounded  by  other  Email 
ones.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  have  a  convent  here.  Long.  35. 
40.  E.  Lat,.  31.  30.  N. 

NE  ALING,  or  Annealing,  a  term 
ufed  for  the  preparing  of  ieveral  matters, 
by  heating  or  baking  them  in  an  oven, 
or  the  like. 

NeALing  of  g’afs.  See  Glafi. 

Neat,  img  of  feel.  See  duel,  Tern- 

ptr-ixg,  &C. 

NEAT,  or  Net- weight,  the  weight 
of  a  commodity  alone,  clear  of  the  calk, 
bag,  cafe,  or  even  filth.  See  Weight. 

NE  BU LY,  or  N eb u l  e  e ,  in  heraldry, 
is  when  a  coat  is  charged  .with  feveral  little 
figures  in  form  of  words,  running  within 
one  another,  or  when  the-  outline  of  a 
bordure,  ordinary,  &e.  is  indented  or 
waved. 

NECESSARY,  in  a  philofopbical 
fenfe,  that  which  mult  be,  or  cannot  be 
otherwife. 

NECESSITY,  whatever  is  done  by  a 
ne  cell  ary  caufe,  or  a  power  that  is  irre- 
fiftible,  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed 
to  freedom. 

NECK,  collum ,  in  anatomy,  that  (len¬ 
der  part  fituated  between  the  head  and 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  neck  con- 
lifts  of  the  following  parts  :  1.  the  com¬ 
mon  integuments;,  a.  feven  vertebrae; 
3.  a  number  of  mufdes  which  ierve  to 
move  the  head,  the  neck,  the  larynx, 
the  pharynx,  and  the  os  byoides  ;  4.  a 
number  <>£  very  large  arteries,  as  the  ca¬ 
rotids,  internal  and  external,  and  the 
vertebral  ones  ;  5.  of  large  veins,  as  the 
jugular,  internal  and  external,  and  the 
vertebral  ones  ;  6.  of  large  nerves,  of  the 
par  vagum,  the  intercoftah,  the  recur¬ 
rent,  the  diaphragmatics,  and  the  Ver¬ 
tebral;  7.  a  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow; 
8.  the  afpera  arteria,  or  trachea,  particu- 
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larly  the  larynx,  in  which  is  an  eminence 
called  the  pomum  adami;  9.  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  with  a  part  of  the  oefophagus ; 
10.  the  thyroide,  with  feme  other  fmaller 
glands, 

Luxation  of  the  N e  c  k  .  If  life  remain 
after  filch  an  accident,  the  patient  is  to 
be  immediately  laid  fiat  on  the  ground  or 
floor  ;  then  the  furgeon,  laying  hold  of 
his  head,  is  to  extend  it  ftrongly,  gently 
moving  it  from  fide  to  fide,  till  he  finds 
the  neck  is  reftored  to  its  natural  portfire. 
Mr.  Refit  mentions  another  method,  by 
means  of  llings  ;  but  Heiffer  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former  method,  as  be¬ 
ing  more  fiimple,  and  be^aufe  the  patient 
can  be  relieved  much  fooner. 

NECTAR,  vExr^tp,  among  ancient  po¬ 
ets,  the  drink,  of  the  fabulous  deities  of 
the  heathens,  in  contradirtinCHon  from 
their  folid  food,  which  was  called  am- 
brofia.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome 
of  the  ancients  to  exprefs  honey. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differing  from 
the  common  peach,  of  which  it  is  a  fpe- 
cies,  in  having  a  fmoother  rind  and  a 
firmer  pulp.  1 

NEEDLE,  aern ,  a  common. little  in- 
rtrument  or  utenfil,  made  of  Ifeel,  point¬ 
ed  at  one  end,  and  pierced  at  the  other* 
ufed  in  fewing,  embroidery,  tapeftry,  See, 
Needles  make  a  very  confiderable  article 
in  commerce,  though  there  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  cheaper,  the  confumption  of 
them  being  almolt  incredible.  The  fixes 
are  from  N°  1  the  largeft,  to  N°  2.5,  the 
fm  Heft.  In  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
German  and  Hungarian  Reel  are,  of  molt 
repute. 

Magnetic  Needle,  in  navigation, 
a  needle  touched  with  a  load  done, 
and  fuftained  on  a  pivot  or  center, 
on  which  playing  at  liberty,  it  directs  it~ 
felf  to  certain  points  in  or  under  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  whence  the  in agnetical  needle  is 
of  two  kinds,  viz  horizontal  and  incli- 
natory.  See  Magnet. 

NEGATION,  in  logic,  an  act  of  the 
mind,  affirming  one  thing  to  be  different 
from  another  ;  as,  that  the  foul,  is  not 
matter. 

NEGATIVE,  in  general,  fomething 
that  implies  a  negation  :  thus  we  fay  ne¬ 
gative  quantities,  negative  ligns,  nega¬ 
tive  powers,  See.  Our  words  and  ideas, 
fays  Dr.  Watts,  are  fo  unhappily  link¬ 
ed  together,  that  we  can  never  know 
which  are  pofitive,  which  negative 
ideas,  by  the  words  that  exprefs  them  ; 
for  fome  pofiitive  terms  denote  a  ne¬ 
gative  idea,  as,  dead  ;  and  there  are 

both 
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both  p-oflmve  and  negative  terms  invent¬ 
ed  to  figniiy  the  fame  and  contrary  ideas, 
as,  unhappy  and  miferable.  To  this  may 
be  alfo  added,  that  fome  words,  which 
are  nagative  in  the  original  language, 
feem  positive  in  Englifli,  as,  abyfs.  The 
way  therefore  to  know  whether  any  idea 
be  negative  or  not,  is  to  confider  whe¬ 
ther  it  primarily  implies  the  abtence  of 
any  poffitive  being,  or  mode  of  being  ; 
if  to,  then  it  is  a  negative  idea,  other- 
wife  a  poffitive  one. 

According  to  logicians,  the  only  way 
to  prove  a  negative,  is  by  converting  it 
into  an  affirmative. 

NEGROES,  properly  the  inhabitants 
©fMegritia,  in  Affriea  ;  alfo  called  blacks 
and  moors  ;  but  this  name  is  now  given 
to  all  blacks.  The  origin  of  the  Negroes, 
and  the  caufc  of  this  remarkable  diffe¬ 
rence  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpeeies, 
has  much  perplexed  thematuralifts  :  Mr. 
Boyle  fays  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  ;  for  though  the  heat 
of  the  fun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the 
i'kin,  yet  experience  does  not  ILew  that  it 
is  fuffidient  to  produce  a  true  blacknefs, 
like  that  of  the  Negroes.  Even  in  A  Afri¬ 
ca,  many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not 
black,  nor  were  there  any  blacks  original¬ 
ly  in  the  Weft-Indies.  In  many  parts  of 
Ada  under  the  fame  parallel  with  the 
Affrican  region,  inhabited  by  blacks,  the 
people  are  but  tawney.  He  adds,  that 
there  are  Negroes  in  Affriea  beyond 
the  fouthern  tropic,  and  that  a  river 
fometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which  is 
black,  and  the  other  only  tawney.  Dr. 
Barriere  alledges,  that  the  gall  of  Ne¬ 
groes  is  black,  and  being  mixed  with 
■their  blood,  is  depofited  between  their 
ikin  and  Icarfe-ikm.  However,  Dr.  Mit- 
.ehell,  of  Virginia,  in  the  Phiiofophica.) 
Tranfactions,  N°  476,  has  endeavoured 
by  many  learned  arguments  to  prove, 
•that  the  influence  of  the  fun  in  hot  coun¬ 


tries,  and  the  manner  of  life  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  are  the  remote  taufes  of  the 
colour  of  Negroes,  Indians,  &c.  and  in-' 
deed  it  would  be  a  (Irong  confirmation  of 
his  dodlrine  if  we  could  fee  any  people, 
.originally  white  become  black  and  wool- 
,1  y  by  tranfplantation,  or  vice  •verfa. 

NE  HE  MI  AH,  a  canonical  book  of 
;ihe  Old  Teftament,  fo  called  from  the- 
.name  of  its  author.  Nehemiah  w.^s  born 
at  Babylon  during  the  captivity,  and  fuc- 
,'Ceeded  Ezra  in  the  government  of  Judah 
and  Jerufalem-'  He  was  a  Jew,  and  was 
.promoted  to  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to 
Attaxerxes  Longcnranus,  king  of  Perfia-; 


when  the  opportunities  he  had  of  being 
daily  in  the  king’s  prefence,  together 
with  the  favour  of  Efther  the  queen,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  favour  of  being  authorized 
to  repair  and-fortify  the  city  of  Jerufalem, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  r  was  before  its 
deft  ru  ft  ion  by  the  Babylonians.  On  his 
going  to  Jerufalem,  he  finilhed  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  wails  in  fifty-two  days, 
and  dedicated  the  gates  of  the  city  with 
great  folemnity.  Pie  then  reformed  fome 
abufes  which  had  crept  in  among  his 
countrymen,  particularly  the  extortion  of 
the  ufurers,  by  which  the  poor  were  fo 
opprefted  as  to  be  forced  to  fell  their  lands 
and  children  for  fupport.  After  which  he 
returned  to  Perfia,  and  came  back  again 
with  a  new  commifiion,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  regulated  every  thing  relating 
both  to  the  date  and  religion  of  the  Jews. 
The  hiftory  of  thefe  tranta&ions  is  the 
fubjedf  of  this  book. 

'*  NEMESIS,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  neceftity,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  of  Oceanus  and  Nox  ; 
(he  had  the  care  of  revenging  the  crimes 
which  Human  Jr  dice  left  unpunish¬ 
ed.  She  was  likewile  called  Adraftea, 
becaufe  Adraftus,  king  of  Argos,  firft 
raifed  an  altar  to  her;  and  Rhaninufia, 
from  her  having  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Rhamnus  in  Attica.  She  had  likewile  a 
temple  at  Rome  in  the  Capitol.  She  is 
reprefented  with  a  ftern  countenance, 
holding  a  whip  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair 
of  fcaies  in  the  other. 

NEMINE  CoNTRADI  C  ENTE,  flops 
contradiBttig  it,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  par¬ 
liament,  8c  c  when  any  thing  is  carried 
without  oppofition. 

NENIA,  orN.ENiA,  in  antient  po¬ 
etry,  a  mournful  kind  of  fong,  filled  with 
the  praifes  of  fome  deceafed  perfon,  and 
fung  during  the.celebration  of  the  funeral. 

*  NiENIA,  in  pagan  worihip,  a  goddels 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  melancholy 
performances  fung  at  funerals,  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  to  flutes  and  ether  inftru- 
ments,  by  women  who  are  hired  for  that 
purpofe.  Thefe  funeral  -longs,  fays 
Horace,  were  flrft  invented  by  Simonides, 
a  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  called  Narnia:, 
from  the  name  of  the  goddefs  who  pre- 
fided  over  them.  The  flutes  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
not  orriy  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice  of 
thofe  who  fung  the  Narnia:,  but  to  point 
out  the  exact  time  when  the  affiftants 
■were  to  ftrike  their  breads,  in  token  of 
their  forrow,  which  was  to  be  performed 
in, cadence  with  the  mufic. 

1  NEP- 
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NEPENTHES,  v«^ev3» a  medecine 

mentioned  by  llomer,  as  moil  efficacious 
again  tl:  grief  and  1'orrow.  He  lays,  that 
vvhofoever  ftiould  take  it  mixed  with 
wine,  could  not  be  lenlible  of  grief  lor 
that  whole  dav,  though  his  father  or  mo- 
ther  were  to  die. 

NEPER’S  Rods,  or  Bones,  an  in- 
ftrnment  invented  by  J.  Neper,  baron  of 
Merchiflon,  in  Scotland, whereby  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  divifion  of  large  numbers 
are  much  facilitated. 

As  to  the  conftrutt'ion  o/’Nepe  r’s  Rod  : 
fuppole  the  common  table  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  to  be  made  upon  a  plate  of  metal, 
ivory,  or  pa  ft  e- board,  and  then  conceive 
the  leveral  columns  ((landing  down  wards 
from  the  digits  on  the  head)  to  be  cut 
afunder;  and  thefe  are  what  we  call  Ne¬ 
per’s  rods  for  multiplication.  But  then 
there  muft  be  a  good  number  of  each  ; 
for  as  many  times  as  any  figure  is  in  the 
multiplicand,  fo  many  rods  of  that  fpe- 
cies  (/.  e.  with  that  figure  on  the  top^fit) 
muft  we  have  ;  though  fix  rods  of  each 
ipecies  will  be  fufficient  for  any  example 
in  common  affairs  :  there  muft  be  alfio  as 
many  rods  of  o’s. 

But  before  we  explain  the  way  of  ufing 
thefe  rods,  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
known,  viz.  that  the  figures  on  every 
rod  are  written  in  an  order  different  from 
that  in  the  table.  Thus  the  little  fquare 
(pace  or  divifion  in  which  the  feveral  pro¬ 
duce's  of  every  column  arc  written,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  acrofs  from 
the  upper  angle  on  the  right  to  the  low¬ 
er  on  the  left  ;  and  if  the  product  is  a 
digit, 'it  is  fet  in  the  lower  divifion  ;  if  ii 
has  t  .vo  places,  the  firft  is  fet  in  the  low¬ 
er,  and  the  fecond  in  the  upper  divifion ; 
but  the  fpaces  on  the  top  are  not  divided. 
Aifo  there  is  a  rod  of  the  digits,  not  divi¬ 
ded,  which  is  palled  the  index  rod,  and 
of  this  we  need  but  one  llngle  rod. 

Multiplication  by  Nepir’s  R o d s  :  firft 
lav  down  the  index  rod  ;  then  on  the  right 
fide  of  it  fet  a  rod,  whofe  top  is  the  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  higheft  place  of  the  multipli¬ 
cand  :  next  to  this  again,  fet  the  rod 
•  whole  top  is  the  next  figure  of  the  multi¬ 
plicand  ;  and  fo  on  in  order,  to  the  firft 
figure.  Then  is  your  multiplicand  tabu¬ 
lated  for  ail  the  nine  digits  ;  for  the  fame 
line  of  fuuares  ftanding  againft  every  fi  • 
gure  of  the  index  rod,  you  have  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  that  figure^  and  therefore  you 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  transfer  the 
products  and  fum  them.  But  in  taking 
out  thefe  products  from  the  rods,  the  or- 
ip  which  the  figures  ftand,  obliges 
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you  to  a  very  eafy  and  fmall  addition  * 
thus,  begin  to  take  out  the  figure  in  th$ 
lower  part,  or  unit's  place,  of  the  fquare 
of  the  firft  rod  on  the  right  ;  add  the  fi¬ 
gure  on  the  upper  part  of  this  rod  to  that 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  next,  and  fo  on, 
which  may  be  done  as  faft  as  you  can  look, 
on  them. 

Divifion  of  Nepe’r’s  Rods  :  firft  tabu¬ 
late  your  divifor  ;  then  you  have  it  multi¬ 
plied  by  all  the  digits,  out  of  which  yon 
may  choofe  fuch  convenient  divifors  as 
will  be  next  lefs  to  the  figures  in  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  write  the  index  anfwering  in 
the  quotient,  and  fo  continually  till  the 
work  is  done. 

NEPHEW,  a  term  relative  to  unkle 
and  aunt,  fignifying  a  brother  or  lifter’s 
fon,  who,  according  to  the  civil  law,  is 
in  the  third  degree  of  confanguinitv  ;  but 
according  to  the  canon  in  the  fecond. 

NEPHRITIC,  fomething  relating  to  • 
the  kidneys.  See  Kidney. 

NEPHRITIC  Wood,  Lignum  Ne - 
phriticutn ,  an  American  wood,  brought  to 
us  in  large  compadt  ponderous  pieces, 
without  knots  ;  the  outer  part  is  of  s, 
whitifti  or  pale  yellowilh  colour ;  the 
medullary  fub fiance  of  a  dark  brownifh 
or  reddifti. 

This  wood  Hands  greatly  recommend¬ 
ed  in  difficulties  of  urine,  nephritic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  all  cjiforders  of  the  kidneys, 
and  urinary  paflages  ;  and  it  is  laid  to. 
have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does 
not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  The  blue  aqueous 
tindture  is  directed  to  beufed  as  common 
drink,  and  frefh  water  to  be  poured  on 
the  remaining  wood  fo  long  as  it  com¬ 
municates  any  bluenefs.  For  medical 
purpofes  Geoffroy  fays,  hehasfeen  fome 
inftances  of  its  being  ufed,  but  without 
fuccefs  ;  and  indeed  what  ever  may  be  the 
virtues  of  ftrong  infufious  or  extracts  of 
the  wood,  the  exceedingly  dilute  blue 
tindfure  cannot  be  expedied  to  have  much 
efficacy 

NEPBIRITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medi¬ 
cines  proper  for  dxfeafes  of  the  kidneys,- 
efpecially  the  Hone.  See  Stone. 

NEPHRITIS,  Dolor  Nepbriticus,  or 
Nephritic  Cholic,  in  medicine  a 
painful  difeafe,  oecafioned  by  the  done 
or  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  in  which  there 
is  an  inflammation.  That  the  kidneys  la¬ 
bour  under  a  true  inflammation,  may  be 
known  from  the  burning  pungent  pain  of 
the  part  where  the  kidneys  lie  ;  from  an 
acute  continual  fever;  from  the  fmali 
quantity  of  urine,  which  is  deep  coloured. 
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©r,  in  the  height  of  the  diforder,  aqueous ; 
the  ftupor  of  the  adjacent  leg;  the  pain 
of  the  groin,  and  contiguous  tefticie  ; 
pain  of  the  ilium  ;  the  vomiting  of  bile, 
and  continual  eruffations. 

Such  an  inflammation  is  cured,  when 
nature  is  benign,  and  the  dileafe  fa¬ 
vourable,  firft  by  refolUtion  ;  fecondly 
by  a  copious  red  and  thick  urine,  conti¬ 
nually  difeharged  before  the  feventh,  or 
at  m off  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe;  and  thirdly  by  a  copious  difeharge 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  diforder. 

The  diforder,  when  the  inflammation  is 
known  to  be  prefentp  is  to  be  cured  .hr ft 
by  the  general  remedies  appropriated  to 
the  cure  of  all  inflammations,  asvciicfec- 
tion,-  revulfion,  and  diliftion  ;  fecondly, 
by  mild  emollient,  and  antiphlogiftic  de¬ 
coctions,  drank  in  large  quantities. 

Thirdly,  this  fpecies  of  tire  diforder  is 
cured  by  ciyfiers,  fomentations,  and 
baths;  and  fourthly  by  fnild  and  moil! 
aliments,  by  reft,  by  not  lying  too  warm 
in  bed,  andefpecialiy  not  lying  on  the 
back. 

If  the  pains  and  convulfions  are  excef- 
fively  violent,  opiates  arc  beneficial.  The 
excd’live  vomiting  is  to  be  relieved  by  a 
frequent  exhibition  cf  tepid  water,  edul¬ 
corated  with  honey.  Thus  a  nephritis 
arifing  from  a  ftone  impacted  in  the  ure¬ 
ters  and  kidneys,  may  be. fafely  cured. 

If  the  diforder  be  protracted,  notwith- 
ff  an  ding  the  above  method  of  cure,  be¬ 
yond  the  fl-venth  day,  an  abfeefs  is  to  be 
dreaded,  the  formation  of  which  may  be 
known  ffbm  a  re  mi  in  on  of  the  pain,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  pulfation,  and  frequently  re¬ 
turning  horror,  a  weigh t  and  ftupor  of 
the  part,  from  foetid,  aparently  faline, 
and  putrifled  urine.  We  are  firft  to  ufe 
powerfully  maturating  and  emollient  me- 
decines  ;  then,  when  the  urine  appears 
purulent,  we  mu  ft  exhibit  diuretics,  con¬ 
fiding  of  pure  medicated  waters,  whey, 
Szc.  fifing  at  the  fame,  time  balfamics. 

If  this  fuppuration  fhould  continue 
long,  the  whole  kidney,  being  confurned, 
forms  a  kind  of  ui clefs  bag  ;  and  in  this 
cafe,  a  tabis  rfnalis  is  frequently  prefent. 

If  a  fdrrhus  be  formed,  there  arifes  an 
incurable  pally,  or  lamenefs  of  the  iubja- 
cer.t  kg  Hence  alfo  are  often  produced 
a  flow  confumption  and  drop:y. 

If  a  final l  quantity  of  the  inflammatory 
matter  remains  in  the  minute  follicle  of 
the  urine,  it  for  ins  a  kind  ox  bafis.to 
which  the  fabulous  matter  of  the  urine 
gradually  adhering,  forms  a  ftone  in  the 
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kidneys,  which  is  by  degrees  augmented, 
A 'nephritis  alfo  fometimes  degenerates 
into  a  gangrene:  Boerhawe  s  Aphor. 

*  NEPTUNE,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  the 
god  of  the  fea,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and 
Veffa  or  Ops,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter 
and  Pluto.  He  a  (lifted  Jupiter  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
fupreroe  power,  afflgned  him  the  fea  and 
the  ifiands  for  his  empire.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  expelled  from  heaven  with  Apollo, 
for  confpiring  again  ft  Jupiter,  when  they 
were  both  employed  by  Laomedon,  king 
of  Phrygia,  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy, 
but  that  prince  difmiffing  Neptune  with¬ 
out  a  reward,  he  fent  a  fea  monfter  to  de- 
ftroy  the  country,  whereupon  he  was 
obliged  to  expofe  his  daughter  Hefione. 

.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor 
of  borfmanfhip  and  chariot  racing,  on 
which  account  Mithradates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  threw  chariots  drawn,  by  four  horfes 
into  the  fea,  in  honour  to  Neptune, 
and  the  Romans  inftituted  horfe- races  in 
the  .circus  at  his  feftival  :  during  which 
time  no  other  horfes  were  permitted  to 
work,  and  the  mules  were  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  In  a  conteft  with 
Minerva  he  produced  a  horfe  by  ftriking 
the  earth  with  his  trident;  and  on  ano¬ 
ther  occaflon,  in  a  trial  of  fkill  with  Mi¬ 
nerva  and  Vulcan,  he  produced  a  bull, 
whence  that  animal  was  facrineed  to  him. 
His  favourite  wife  was  Amphitrite,  whom 
he  long  courted  in  vain,  till  fending  the 
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dolphin  to  intercede  for  him,  he  Proceed¬ 
ed,  on  which  he  rewarded  the  dolphin  by 
placing  him  among  the  ftars.  He  had 
alfo  two  other  wives,  one  called  Salacia, 
from  the  fait  water,  the  other  Venilia, 
from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides. 
He  had  a  fo  many  concubines,  by  whom 
he  had  many  children.  He  is  reprefen  t- 
ed  with  black  hair,  with  a  garment  of  an 
azure  or  lea-green,  with  his  trident  in  his 
hand,  and  feated  on  a  large  fheli,  drawn 
by  fea-horfes,  attended  by-  the  fea-gods 
Paloemon,  Glaucus,  and  Phorces,  and 
the  faa-goddeJTes  Thetis,  Melita,  and 
Pa  no  pea,  and  a  long  train  of  tritons, 
and  fea  nymphs. 

NEREIDS,  in  the  Pagan  theology, 
fea  nymphs,,  daughters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  Hefiod  reckons  up  fifty  of  them.; 
and  Homer  gives  us  a  lift  and  defeription  • 
of  thirty-nine  nercids.  Virgil’s  lift  of 
the  nereids  is  Shorter,  but  diverflfied  with 
pretty  eirccmftances,  as  may  be  feen, 
Georg .  lib.  iv.  v.  33b,  &  feq. 

The  nereids  were  efteemed  very  hand-  - 
fomc,  infomuch  that  Cafiope,  the  wife 

of-- 
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SofCepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  tri¬ 
umphed  over  all  the  beauties  ol  her  age, 
and  daring  to  vie  with  the  Nereids,  they 
were  fo  enraged,  that  they  lent  a  prodi- 
geous  fea-monfter  into  the  country  ;  and 
to  appeafe  them,  Ihe  was  commanded  by 
the  oracle  to  expofe  her  daughter  Andro¬ 
meda,  bound  to  a  rock,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  monfter.  In  antient  monuments 
the  Nereids  are  reprelented  riding  upon 
iea-horfes,  fometimes  with  an  entire  hu- 
man  form,  and  at  other  times  with  the 
tail  of  a  fiih. 

*  NEREU3,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a 
marine  deity,  the  fon  ot  Oceanus  and 
Thetis.  He  fettled  in  the  iEgcan  fea, 
he  was  confidered  as  a  prophet,  and  had 
the  power  of  afTnming  what  lorm  he 
pleafed.  He  married  his  lifter  Doris, 
by  whom  he  had  fifty  daughters  called 
the  Nereids,  who  conftantly  attended  on 
Neptune. 

*  NEPvO  DOMITIUS,  emperor  of 
Rome,  the  fon  of  Cains  Domitius  JEno- 
barbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  ot 
Germanicus,  was  adopted  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius  in  the  year  50,  and  iuc- 
ceeded  him  in  54,  to  the  prejudice  ot 
Britannicus,  the  fon  of  Claudius  and 
Meflalina,  who  by  birthright  had  the 
next  claim  to  the  empire.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  he  promifed  to  follow 
the  example  of  Auguftus,  and  made  him¬ 
felf  beloved  by  his  iiberaiky  and  clemen¬ 
cy.  One  day,  when  rhe  fentence  ol  a 
perfon  condemned  to  death  ,was  prefen t- 
ed  to  him  tobe'ligned,  he  cried,  “  I  hear¬ 
tily  with  I  coruhl  not  write  ;  ”  and  as  the 
fenate  returned  him  thanks  for  his  juft 
adminiftration.  he  replied,  “  It  -will  be 
time  enough  for  thanking  me  when  I 
have  delervedit.  ”  In  ftiort  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  refounded  with  his  praifes  fo  long  as 
he  followed  the  wife  advice  of  Burrhus  and 
Seneca,  one  of  whom  had  been  his  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  other  his  preceptor-  But  after 
fte  had  reigned  five  years,  he  abandoned 
himfelf  to  the  molt  lhameful  exceftes, 
and  the  molt  extravagant  crimes.  He 
placed  himfelf  on  the  throne  in  a  female 
habit,  and  committed  the  moft  abomina¬ 
ble  kind  of  lewdnefs,  particularly  with 
Sporus,  whom  he  kept  in  Ins  houle  drei- 
fed  like  a  woman,  on  which  it  was  faid 
by  way  of  raillery,  that  “  it  would  have 
61  been  happ*y  for  the  world  if  his  father 

Domitius  had  had  fuch  a  wife.  ”  He 
poifoned  Britannicus  ;  muidered  hismo- 
ther  and  his  wife  Odbavia,  and  killed 
with  a  kick  Popptra,  whom  he  had  mar¬ 
ried,  and  who  was  pregnant.  Seneca  was 
Vo L.  III. 
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by  his  order  bled  to  death.  This  inhu¬ 
man  prince  often  wifhed  the  whole  £iu- 
man  race  had  but  one  head,  that  he  blight 
have  the  pleafure  of  cutting  it  off.  In 
the  year  64  he  fet  the  city  of  Rome  on 
fire,  in  order  to  have  the  honour  of  re¬ 
building  it,  and.  giving  it.  his  name. 
While  it  was  burning  he  mounted  upon 
a  tower,  drefted  like  a  comedian,  and 
there  lung  a  poem  on  the  ruin  of  Troy. 
He  afterwards  accufed  the  Chriftians  of 
burning  that  city,  publifhed  cruel  edicts 
againft  them,  and  began  the  firft  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  church.  In  the  year  66  he 
took  a  journey  into  Achaia,  and  refolved 
the  following  year  to  cut  through  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  failed  offuc- 
cefs  from  the  great  fums  he  fquandered  jn 
fuperfluous  expences.  He  commonly  laid 
ten  thoufand  crowns  on  one  call:  of  the 
dice,  and  ufed  to  angle  with  a  golden 
rod  and  a  fcarlet  line  His  deferable  con¬ 
duct  rendered  him  the  abhorrence  of 
mankind  The  Roman  army  in  Gaiil 
refufed  to  ferve  him,  and  Galba  revolted 
againft  him  in  Spain  ;  at  which  news 
Nero  fell  into  defpair,  and  finding  he 
was  abandoned  by  every  body,  cried  in 
a  rage,  “  Have  I  then  neither  friends  nor 
enemies  ?  ”  He  afterwards efcaped  in  dif- 
guife,  but  fearing  left  . he  fliould  be  taken 
by  thofe  who  purfued  him,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  68,  at  the  age  cf  thirty-two, 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  and  eight 
months,  wanting  oniy  two  days.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Galba. 

NERVES,  nervi,  in  anatomy,  cylin¬ 
drical  whitifh  parts,  ufuaily  fibrofe  in 
their  ftrufture,  or  com  poled  of  duftures 
of  filaments,  arifing  from  the  brain,  or 
rather  From  its  medulla  oblongata  with¬ 
in  the  {cull,  and  from  the  fpinai  marrow, 
and  running  from  thence  to  every  part  of 
the  body. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  nerves,  though  we 
are  not  able  perfectly  to  demon  finite  it, 
feems  to  be  to  convey  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  a  fluid  of  an  extremely  fub’tle  kind, 
fe  ere  ted  in  the  brain  and  fpinai  marrow, 
and  deftined  for  no  lefs  noble  a  purpofe 
than  t.he  fenfation,  motion,  and  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  fabric.  Thole  who  would  enter  far¬ 
ther  into  this  fubjeft,  mayconfult  Hcift- 
er’s  Anatomy;  Boerhaave  s  Chapter  on 
the  Brain,  in  his  Inftkutes;  Morgagni’s 
Advarfar,  where  he  treats  it  judicioully 
and  deeply  ;  and  after  thefe,  Burggrave 
on  the  Exiftance  of  the  Animal  Spirits. 
See  hrain, 
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Origin,  Dlflnhution ,  and  Names  of  the  j 
Nerves.  The  Nerves  are  ufi-fally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  kinds,  thofe  which  a  rife 
from  the  burn,  and  thofe  arifing  from 
the  fpinal  marrow. 

*  NETHERLANDS,  a  country  of 
Europe,  anciently  called  Belgrc  Gaul,, 
■which  then  comprehended  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  between  France,  Germany, 
and  the  ocean.  It  was  called  the  Nether¬ 
lands  from  its  being  near  the  fra,  where 
feveral  rivers  fall  into  it.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  antientiy  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  but  came  at  length  to  Maximi¬ 
lian,  archduke  of  Auftria,  by  his  marry¬ 
ing  the  heirefs  of  the  kft  duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  to  whom  they  belonged.  After 
which,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  their 
grandfon,  becoming  king  of  Spain,  reunit¬ 
ed  them  to  that  kingdom,  Philip  II.  Iris' 
fb-cceflor,  being  del  irons  of  eftabliihing 
the  inquifition  there  y>  and  the  duke  of 
Alba,  who  was  their  governor,  treating 
the  people  with  much  feverity,  they  re¬ 
volted,  and  were  fupported  by  William 
of  NafTau,  prince  of  Orange.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  duke  of  Parma  conquered  nine  of 
thefe  provinces  out  offeventeen  ;  but  the 
«mperor  having  taken  feme  part  of  thefe, 
the  reft  were  reded  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  U t retch.  Thefe  provinces  had  the 
name  of  the  Spanilh  Netherlands,  to  did- 
tinguifii  them  from  the  Hates  of  Holland, 
and  the  French  Netherlands.  Flanders 
is  a  particular  province  of  the  Andrian 
Netherlands,  and  has  given  its  name  to 
the  other  eight,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
called  Flemings.  This  country  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  corn  and  paftures,  but  produces 
mo  wine.  The  cities  are  very  numerous, 
populous,  and  aimed!  all  fortified;  being 
frequently  lrarraded  by  war.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  the  Scheld, 
the  Lys,  the  Scarpe,  the  Dylle,  and  the 
Samber.  They  have  jmade  two  canals, 
for  the  more  eafy  tranfportation  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  one  of  which  begins  at  the 
harbour  of  Offend,  pafles  to  Bruges,  and 
then  goes  to  Ghent,  where  the  Lys  and 
Scheld  unite.  The  other  is  that  at  jSjffuf- 
fels,  and  pafles  toAntwarp.  Of  the  nine 
provinces  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
three  lie  to  the  E.  namely,  the  dutchies 
of  Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg. 
The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artoife  are 
to  the  W.  but  this  lad  has  belonged  to 
France  a  long  while.  The  counties  of 
Hainault  and  Namur  are  to  the  S .  and  the 
three  dutchies  and  the  four  counties,  the 
marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  and  the 
iordfhip  of  Mechlin,  are  to  the  N.  Ai> 
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toife,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and 
the  Cambrefis,  are  in  the  pofldlion  of  the 
French,  and  are  called  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands.  Likewife  the  Dutch  are  in1 
polTefiion  of  the  N.  part  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  which  are  therefore  called 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  Dutch  Flanders. 

T  he  United  Netherlands  lie  to  the  N. 
of  the  former,  and  are  bounded  by  Low¬ 
er  Germany  on  the  E.  by  the  A u Brian 
Netherlands  on  the  S.  and  on  the  weft 
and  North  by  the  ocean.  The  name  of 
the  United  Provinces  proceeds  from  a 
treaty  made  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  for  their 
mutual  defence  again  ft  the  king  of  Spain, 
fince  which  time  they  have  thrown  off 
his  yoke,  and  at  the  treaty  of  blunder, 
in  1648,  the  king  of  Spain  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  them  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  people  ;  and  this  country  is  called 
Holland,  after  their  mod  confiderable 
province.  The  number  of  thefe  provin¬ 
ces  is  ufuaify  faid  to  be  feven,  though 
they  are  in  reality  eight ;  for  two  of  them, 
namely,  Guelderland  and  Zutphen,  have 
but  one  voice  in  the  ademhly  of  the 
States-Gcneral.  Thefe  eight  form  one 
dutchy,  three  counties  or  earldoms,  and 
four  lerdfhips,  whefe  names  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  according  to  the  priority  of  their 
voices  :  the  duchy  of  Gqeldtrland  the 
county  of  Zutphen,  Which  with  the  former 
makes  one  province  ;  the  county  of  Hol¬ 
land,  that  of  Zealand,  the  lordfeips  of 
Utrecht,  of  Friefeland,  of  Over-Ydel, 
and  Groningen.  Each  of  thefe  eight  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  coropofe  what  are  called 
the  States- General,  is  a  fevereign  date, 
and  is  governed  according  to  its  own  laws 
and  cudoms.  Even  every  city,  though 
under  its  province  in  many  things,  en¬ 
joys  a  fupreme  power  in  all  the  red,  and 
has  a  council  or  particular  fen  ate.  The 
deputies  of  the  city  have  each  their  voice, 
and  the  nobles  of  every  province  have 
but  one  altogether.  All  D  .  deputies 
form  three  ademblies,  which  are  always 
held  at  the  Hague,  namley,  the  dates- 
general,  the  council  of'  date,  and  the 
board  of  accounts.  The  Aflfemblyof  the’ 
dates  -general  has  the  principal  direction 
of  affairs,  and  give  audience  to  foreign 
minifters.  The  mod  important  matters 
require  the  confent  of  all  the  provinces- 
before  they  can  be  determined  ;  but  the 
reft  are  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 
Each  province  decides  in  its  turn  every 
u’eck,  and  the  minifters  ought  to  apply 
to  the  prefident  of  the  province,  who  has 
the  direction  of  affairs  at  that  time.  The 
council  of  date  executes  the  decifi- 
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ertisof  the  flates-general,  and  is  eompofed 
cf  twelve  deputies,  two  of  whom  are  for 
the  province  of  Guilderiand,  three  for 
Holland,  two  for  Zealand,  one  for 
Utrecht,  two  for'  Friefeland,  one  for 
Over-Yfiel,  and one  for  Groningen.  Af¬ 
fairs  of  this  board  are  determined  by  a 
plurality  of  voices.  The  board  of  ac¬ 
counts  takes  notice  of  the  dates  of  finan¬ 
ces,  and  is  .likewife  compofec!  of  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  provinces. 

NETTLE,  Urttca ,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  without  any  flower  petals : 
the  feed  is  Angle,  and  contained  in  the 
cup,  which  doles  for  that  purpofe.  The 
root  of  the  common  nettle  is  accounted 
diuretic  and  lithontriptic  :  it  ferves  alfo 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  is  good  in  fpittings 
of  blood,  haemorrhages,  and  the  menfes. 
The  feeds  of  the  Roman  nettle  are  re¬ 
commended  in  the  afthma,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  lungs. 

NEUTER,  or  Neuter  Gender, 
in  grammar,  a  fort  o@  gender  of  nouns  in 
the  learned  languages,  which  are  neither 
mafeuline  nor  femenine. 

NEUTRAL  -Salts,  in  chetniftry, 
a  fort  of  intermediate  falts  between  acids 
.and  alcalies,  participating  of  the  nature 
of  both,  lb  that  one  does  not  predomi¬ 
nate  over  the  other.  The  chief  of  this 
kind  among  the  native  falts  are  common 
fait,  nitre,  aphronitrum,  the  efiential 
falts  of  plants,  and  thofe  obtained  by 
boiling  from  fome  medicinal  and  acidulat¬ 
ed  fprings.  Thofe  prepared  by  art,  are 
the  arcanum  duplicatum,  antimoniated 
nitre,  Glauber's  falts,  and  vitrioiated 
;  tartar.  Salts  of  a  temperate  and  neutral 
mature.,  are  not  only  of  all  others  the 
mod  falutary,  but  alio  the  fafeft  and  moil 
efficacious,'  both  for  preventing  and  cu¬ 
ring  fome  of  the  diforders  incident  to  the 
human  body. 

NEUTRALITY,  the  Hate  of  aperfon 
or  thing  that  is  neuter. 

*  NEWARK,  liege  of,  and  battle  at. 
This  battle  was  fought  during  the  time 
of  the  grand  rebellion,  viz.  1644.  Whilir 
■the  marquis  of  Newcastle  was  in  the 
North,  obferving  the  Scottifh  army,  the 
lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  and  Sir 
John  Meldrum,  with  about  5000  men  of 
the  parliament-forces,  laid  flege  to  New¬ 
ark,  wherein  the  king  had  put  a  garri- 
fon.  As  foon  as  Charles  knew  of  this 
proceeding,  he  fent  orders  to  prince  Ru¬ 
pert  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  place. 
The  prince  being  then  at  Chefter,  put 
Jiimfclf  immediately  upon  the  march,  and 
being  joined  by  ether  troops,  made  a 
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body  of  7000  men,  with  whom  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Newark.  Meldrum,  who 
commanded  alone  at  the  liege,  (the  lord 
Willoughby  being  gone  elfewhere)  re- 
folved  to  fight  the  prince,  and  for  that 
purpofe  drew  up  his  forces,,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  town.  On  the  2, ill  cf 
March,  there  was  a  fharp  conflict,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  a  bridge  over  which  Meldrum 
had  relblved  to  retreat,  In  cafe  of  need. 
The  bridge  was  vigor 011  fly  attacked,  and 
fis  bravely  defended.  Meanwhile,  after 
the  fight  was  over,  Meldrum  finding  him- 
felf  too  weak  to  renew  it  the  next  day, 
relblved  to  retreat  over  the  bridge  in  the 
night  :  but  he  found  the  guard  he  had 
left  there,  had  deferted,  and  the  bridge 
in  poke  111  on  of  the  enemies.  So  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  retreat,  and  perceiving  him- 
felf  furrounded  with  the  king's  forces, 
Meldrum  fent.  a  trumpet  to  the  prince, 
to  defire  a  parley.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
foot  Ihould  march  away  with  theirfwords, 
colours,  and  drums  ;  all  the  officers, 
with  their  arms,  horfes,  and  baggage ; 
and  the  troopers  and  dragoons,  with  their 
fwords,  horfes,  and  colours.  But  he  was 
forced  to  deliver  ail  his  ordnance  and  am¬ 
munition,  with  about  3000  mulkets. 
The  prince,  after  this  expedition,  which 
did  him  great  honour,  returned  to  Shrop- 
fhire,  and  from  thence  into  .Lancafliire, 
to  relieve  the  countefs  of  Derby,  who,  for 
the  fpace  of  eighteen  weeks,  was  befieged 
in  her  houfe  of  Latham,  and  made  a 
gallant  defence  again  ft  a  body  of  4000 
parliamentarians.  In  a  fally,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  the  befieged  flew  near  300  of 
the  befiegers.  Prince  Rupert,  in  his  way 
to  Latham,  took  Stopworth  in  Cheshire, 
and  whilfi:  he  was  advancing  towards  La¬ 
tham,  the  befiegers  railed  the  fiege  ;  and 
part  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Rigby,  went  and  reinforced  the 
garnfon  of  Bolton  in  Lancafliire.  The 
prince  purfued  them,  and  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  time  to  come  to  themfelves, 
took  the  town  by  florm.  After  that  he 
took  Liverpool,  aiflo  in  Lancafliire.  The 
governor,  colonel  More,  had  not  fpirit 
to  make  any  refiftanee  ;  he,  evacuated  the 
town  in  the  moll  precipitate  manner  : 
what  rich  moveables  he  could  put  on 
board  the  (hips  in  the  harbour  he  did; 
in  (Rad  of  acquitting  him  felf  honourably, 
Recording  to  the  truft  repo  fid  in  him, 
he  minded  little  elfe  but  the  prefervtitiorj. 
of  a  few  trinkets.  Here  the  prince  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  king,  command¬ 
ing  him  to  relieve  York,  which  was  be- 
fieged,  and  give  the  enemy  battle. 

1  i  x  *  NEW- 
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*  NEWBURY,  battle  of,  fought  in  i«43- 
Prince  Rupert  was  detached  over  the  hills, 
to  intercept  the  eai  1  ot  Effex  in  his  march, 
and  amufe  him  with  fkirmifhcs,  until  the 
king  in  perfon  fhould  bring  up  the  infan¬ 
try  Ele  performed  this  fervice  with  inch 
expedition,  that  before  the  enemy  reached' 
Newbury,  he  charged  and  put  their  rear 
in  confufion;  and,  though  they  behaved 
with  great  conduct  and  relolution,  he 
compelled  them  to  fhorten  their  intended 
march,  and  take  up  their  quarters  at 
Hungerford.  Next  day,  which  was  the 
17th  of  September,  the  king  took  pof- 
feition  of  Newbury  with  his  foot;  fo  that 
Effex  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in 
the  open  field  ;  and  w'as  indeed  in  fuch  a 
fxtuation,  that  in  all  probability  he  wmuld 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himfelf  had  the  royalills  avoided  a 
battle  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  home  young  officers,  who  def- 
pifed  fuch  maxims  of  caution.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  upon  Bigs- 
hill,  within  a  fhort  mile  of  Newbury, 
and  made  fuch  a  difpofition  as  became  a 
general  of  his  conduct  and  experience. 
The  royalills  began  to  Ikirmifh  in  fmall 
fucceffive  parties,  until  they  were  in- 
fenfibly  engaged  fo  far,  that  the  king 
found  it  necelfary  to  hazard  a  general  ac¬ 
tion.  !  he  king’s  horfe  charged  with  their 
ufual  intrepidity,  and  even  routed  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  Eilex;  but  they  could  make  noim- 
preffion  upon  his  foot,  behind  which  the 
horfe  rallied  aS  often  they  were  put  in 
confufion.  The  London- trained  bands, 
in  particular,  oppofed  themfelves  like  a 
rampart  again!!  the  efforts  of  the  royalifts, 
and  managed  their  pikes  with  fuch  dex¬ 
terity,  that  prince  Rupert  attacked  them 
in  vain,  at  the  head  of  his  choice  ca¬ 
valry.  The  battle  was  fought  all  day, 
with  equal  obltinacy  on  both  fides  ;  and 
night  parted  the  combatants,  before  either 
army  could  claim  the  victory.  The  king 
recalled  his  troops  from  the  field  ;  and 
next  morning  the  earl  of  EfTex  purfued 
his  march  towards  Pleading,  which  he 
reached  with  his  cannon  and  baggage,  af  ¬ 
ter  his  rear  had  been  feverely  handled  by 
prince  Rupert,  who  charged  it  wlkn  en¬ 
tangled  in  defiles,  at  the  head  of  his 
horfe,  and  1000  mufqueteers.  Though 
the  number  of  men  flain  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury  was  not  very  confiderable,  they 
fuflained  irreparable  lofs  in  the  fate  of 
fome  worthy  noblemen,  who  fell  in  the 
engagement.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  a 
young  nobleman  of  promifmg  parts,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  earl  of 
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Carnavon,  who  had  ferved  his  royal  m af¬ 
ter  with  fuch  courage  and  ability,  was 
run  through  the  body  with  a  fword,  ant? 
expired  in  an  hour  after  he  received  the 
u'ound  ;  but  the  theme  of  univerfal  la¬ 
mentation  was  the  death  of  the  great,  the 
good,  the  amiable  Lucius  Cary,  lord  vif- 
count  Falkland,  fecretary  of  hate,  the 
darling  of  the  mufes,  the  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  merit,  the  mirrour  of  integrity, 
and  the  pattern  of  con fum mate  virtue. 
This  excellent  perfon  had  corlftantly  op¬ 
pofed  the  crown  in  thofe  meafures  which 
he  deemed  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjedt,  and  privileges  or  parliament : 
but,  when  he  perceived  the  drift  of  the 
demagogues  was  to  ruin  the  conflitution  ; 
that  the  king  had  fuffieientiv  atoned  for 
the  errors  of  his  conduct,  during  the  fil'd 
part  of  his  reign,  by  the  manifold  con- 
ceffions  he  had  made  in  favour  of  his 
people,  he  disclaimed  their  proceedings, 
and  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  fovereign  ia 
diflrefs  :  yet,  he  was  fo  much  afflicted  at 
feeing  his  country  involved  in  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  a  civil  war,  that  he  lod  his  for¬ 
mer  ferenity  of  temper;  he  became  filenf, 
penfive,  and  referved  ;  and,  in  the  midd 
of  his  friends,  the  word  “peace”,  oft 
broke  from  him  with  a  profound  figh’. 
He  eagerly  forwarded  every  overture  of 
an  accommodation ;  and  that  his  con-, 
duff  might  not  fee m  the  refult  of  perfo- 
nal  timidity,  he  expofed  himfelf,  on  all 
occafions,  to  the  rrod  eminent  hazard, 
as  if  he  had  defpifed  life,  or  been  ena¬ 
moured  of  danger.  When  his  temper  firft 
changed,  he  began  to  negleT  the  exterior" 
ornaments  of  his  perfon,  in  which  he 
had :  been  formerly  exa<d  and  curious; 
but  in  the  morning  of  the  battle,  as  if  he 
had  forefeen  his  fate,  he  bedowed  extra¬ 
ordinary  pains  upon  his  apparel,  faying, 
the  enemy  fiiouid  not  find  his  body  in  a 
flovenly  condition.  “  I  am  weary  of  the 
times,  (added  he)  and  forefee  much  mi- 
fery  to  my  country  ;  but  1  believe  I  fha’l 
be  out  of  it  before  niplit.”  He  charged 
in  the  front  of  lord  Byron's  regiment, 
and  being  fhot  in  the  belly,  fell  from  his 
horfe  ;  but  his  body  was  not  found  till 
next  morning.  'This  is  one  of  the  molt 
finilhed  characters  we  find  upon  record; 
and  his  death  the  more  lamentable,  as  he 
died  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

*  NEWFOUNDLAND.  An  ifiand 
of  North  America,  and  the  firit  land  that:: 
is  made  in  failing  into  the  river  St.  Lau- ■ 
ranee,  in  Canada.  It  is  of  a  triangular' 
form,  350  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. . 
and  3,0c  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  where: 

it:; 
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It  Is  broadeft.  It  is  a  much'  colder  coun¬ 
try  than  England,  the  ground  being- 
covered  with  fnow  five  months  in  the 
year,  though  it  lies  in  between  47  and 
52,  degrees  of  N.  latitude  ;  but  it  is  much 
hotter  than  England  in  fummer.  it  is  a 
mountainous  barren  country,  but  well 
Supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  has 
fcveral  commodious  l  ays  and  harbours. 
The  fifhinp- banks  on  this  coaft  are  fre- 
quertted  by  molt  European  nations,  and 
there  are  feldom  lei’s  than  5  or  600  -fail 
of  fhips  laden  with  cod-fifh  annually. 
'1  he  French  had  once  home  fettiements 
here  ;  but  the  property  of  this  ifland  was 
yielded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Ut- 
recht, and  by  the  late  peace.  Jt  is  To  un- 
c  nnfortable  a  country,  that  not  above  500 
‘Englifh  families  continue  here  all  the 
year,  befides  the  garrifons  of  St.  John's, 
Placentia,  and  other  forts  ;  but  in  the 
hiding  feafon,  there  are  generally  about 
30,000  people  more.  X  he  inhabitants 
receive  moil  of  their  provifions,  cloath- 
ing,  and  furniture,  by  the  fhips  which 
come  fiom  England. 

fvlEW-MOON,  Necmcnea ,  that  ftateof 
the  moon  a  little  before  and  a  little  after 
her  conjunction  with  rhe  fun. 

’  NEWEL, in  architecture,  theuprightpofl 
which  a  pair  of  winding-flairs  turn  about. 

NEWT,  or  Eft,  in  zoology.  See 
Eft  and  Lizard. 

*  NEWTON  (Sir  Isaac).  The  mod 
celebrated  phiiofopher  and  mathematician 
the  world  has  produced,  was  horn  at 
Woolflrope,  in  Lincolnlhire,  March  25, 
164.2,  and  was  defended  from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Sewton, 
baronet.  Elis  father  dying  young,  his 
mother  put  him  to  the  free  -  fchooi  at 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnlhire,  when  be  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  removed  him 
from  hence  Tome  years  after,  in  order  to 
accuflom  him  betimes  to  look  into  his 
own  affairs-;  but  finding  him  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  his  books,  fhe  fent  him  apain  to 
Grantham,  and  when  eighteen  years  of 
age,  removed  him  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  M.  de  Fontanelle  telis  us, 

that  in  learning  mathematics  he  did  not 
fludy  Euclid,  •  who  Teemed  to  him  too 
plain  and  fimple,  and  unworthy  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  time.  He  unlerffood  him 
almoll  before  he  read  him,  and  a  cad  of 
his  eye  upon  the  contents  of  his  theorems, 
was  Tunic  lent  to  make  him  mailer  of 
them.  He  advanced  at  once  to  the  geo¬ 
metry  of  Des  Cartes,  Kepler  s  Optics,  &c. 
It  is  certain,  that  he  had  made  his  great 
difeoveries  in  geometry,  and  iaiu  the  foun- 
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dation  of  his  two  famous  works,  the 
Principia  and  the  Optics,  by  the  time  he 
was  24  years  of  age.”  In  1664,  he  took 
the  de  ree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in' 
r.668,  that  of  mailer  of  arts,  being  elect¬ 
ed  the  year  before  fellow  of  Iris  college- 
He  had  before  this  time  clifeovered  t ha- 
method  of  fluxions,  and  1669  he  was 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  thq 
univerfity  of  Cambridge.  The  fame  year, 
and  the  two  following,  he  read  a  courfe 
of  optical  left u res  in  Latin,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  Tchools  of  the  univerfity.  After  hav¬ 
ing  revifed  and  enlarged  his  Principia,  he 
publilhe’d  it  fir  ft  in  1687,  in  4to.  and  of 
this  work  the  higheft  encomiums  have 
been  made,  both  by  Englifhmen  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  have  treated  it  rather  as  the: 
produdion  of  a  celeftial  intelligence,  than 
that  of  a  man.  The  very  Tame  year 
which  this  great  work  was  published,  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  attacked  by 
king  James  IT.  when  he  was  one  of  its 
moll  zealous  defenders,  and  was  accord- 
.  ingly  nominated  one  of  the  delegates  of 
that  uni  verfity  to  the  high  -  corn  million 
court;  and  the  next  year  he  was.  chofen 
one  of  the  members  for  the  convention- 
parliament,  in  which  he  Tat  fed  it  was 
diftblved.  5n  1696,  Mr.  Mount  ague, 
then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
afterwards  eari  of  Halifax,  obtained  for 
him  of  the  king,  the  office  of  warden  of 
the  mint,  in  which  employment  he  was 
of  fignal  fervfe,  when  the  money  was 
called  in  to  be  recoined.  Three  years  af¬ 
ter  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  mint, 
w'hich  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  In  1609, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
In  1701,  he  was  a  Tecond  time  chofen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  In  1703,  he  was  defied 
prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  chair  for  23  years,  without 
interruption,  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  1704,  he  publifhed,  at  London,  in 
p;o.  liis  Optics,  and  1705,  he  was  knight¬ 
ed  by  qri.cn  Anne.  In  the  reign  of  king 
George  I.  he  was  better  known  at  court 
than  before.  This  great  man  had  all 
along  enjoyed  a  fettled  and  equal  (fate  of 
health,  to  the  age  of  80,  when  he  began 
to  be  uftHdled  with  an  inc  ntinence  of 
•urine.  'However,  for  the  five  following 
■  years,  he  had  'great  intervals  of  cafe, 
which  he -procured’  by  the  onfevance  of  a 
find  regimen  ;  it  was  then  believed  that 
he  certainly  had  the  done,  and  v. ,  _n  the 
paroxyfms  were  To  violent,  4 hat  large 
drops  of  nveat  ran  down  his  face,  he  never 

Ui  tecta 
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Ottered  the  leaft  complaint,  or  cxprefTcd 
the  final  left  degree  of  impatience  ;  but  as 
iooti  as  he  had  .a  moment’s  ealc,  would 
ffnile  and  talk  with  his  ufual  chearfulnefs. 
Tift  then  he  always  read  and  wrote  se¬ 
veral  hours  in  a  day.  He  had  the  perfe'R 
life  of  all  his  ftnfcs  and  underllanding, 
till  the  day  before  lie  died,  which  was  this 
actii  of  March,  172,-6-7,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  The  honours  paid  to  the 
body  of  this  great  philosopher,  have  been 
the  admiration  of  foreigner?,  and  have 
f>een  a  greater  honour  to  the  nation,  who 
have  given  fuch  public  teftimouies  to  his 
merit.  He  lay  in  Irate,  in  the  Jerufalem 
chamber,  at  Vv  efiminiier,  and  on  the 
a 8th  of  March,  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Wcftmihfter  Abbey  :  the  pall  being 
Supported  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
dukes  of  Montrofs  and  Roxburg,  and  the 
carls  of  Pembroke,  Sufiex,  and  Maccles¬ 
field.  The  hi  (hop  cf  Rochefter  read  the 
funeral  fervice,  being  attended  by  all 
tire  clergy  of  the  church.  The  corps  was 
interred  jit  ft  at  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  where  a  noble  monument  is  ere  Red 
to  his  memory.  He  was  of  a  middling 
ftature,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  fat.  Bis  coun¬ 
tenance  was  p  leafing,  and  at  the  lame 
time  venerable,.  He  never  made  ufe  of 
Spectacles,  and  loft  but  one  tooth  during 
]fts  whole  life.  He  was  of  a  very  me;  k 
difpofi^ion,  and  had  the  great  eft  m  ouefty,. 
Which  he  never  loft,  though  the  whole 
world  co nfpi red -again ft  it.  He  was  can¬ 
did  and,  a  liable,  and  always  put  himself 
upon  a  level  with  his  company.  When 
decency,  upon  any  occafion,  required 
ex pence  and  fhew,  he  was  magnificent, 
without  grudging  it,  and  with  a  very 
good  grace;  but  at  all  other  times  that 
pomp  was  intirdy  retrenched,  and  the 
expence  teferved  for  afts  of  beneficence. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Pope. 

Nature  and  nature’s  Laws  lav  hidmnhht, 

j  O' 

God  laid,  Let  JSie'wlon  be ,  and  there  was 

!ght. 

t*  1 

NEWTONIAN  Phjlo sophy,  the 
doctrine  of  the  uraiveffe,  and  particularly 
of  rise  heavenly  bodies  ;  their  laws,  af- 
j\  cl  ions,  <Scc.  as  delivered  by  Sir  Ii'aac 
'Newton.  The  term  Newtonian  philo¬ 
sophy  is  applied  very  differently  by  differ¬ 
ent  authors.  Some,  under  this  philo¬ 
sophy,  include  all  the  corpufcular  philo- 
fophy,  con  fide  red  as  it  now  Hands  cor¬ 
rected  and  reformed  by  the  difcqyen.es  and 
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Improvements  made  in  the  feveraf  parts 
thereof  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  that  Gravefande  calls  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Phylics,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Newtonian  Philofophy;  and  in  this  Ernie 
the  Newtonian  is  the  lame  with  the  new 
philofophy,  in  oppoiition  to  the  Cartefian, 
the  Peripatetic,  and  the  ancient  corpuN 
cular  philofophy.  Others,  by  Newtonian 
philofophy,  mean  the  method  or  order 
which  Sir  Ilaac  obferves  in  philofophiz- 
ing,  viz.  the  reafoning  and  drawing  of 
conclufions  diredftly  from  phenomena, 
exciufive  of  all  previous  hypothefes  ;  the 
beginning  from  fimple  principles,  de¬ 
ducing  the  firft  powers  and  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  from  a  few  felt  ft  phenomena,  and 
then  applying  thole  laws,  &<?.  to  account 
for  other  things  :  and  in  this  fenfe,  the 
Newtonian  is  the  fame  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy.  Others  again,  by 
Newtonian  phiioiophy,  mean  that  where¬ 
in  phyficai  bodies  are  confidered  mathe¬ 
matically,  and  where  geometry  and  me¬ 
chanics  are  applied  to  the  foludon  of 
phenomena ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  New¬ 
tonian  is  the  fame  with  the  mechanical 
and  mathematical  philofophy.  Others 
again,  by  Newtonian  phiioiophy,  under- 
Hand  that  part  of  the  phyficai  knowledge 
which  Sir  Jlag.c  Newton  has  handled, 
improved,  and  dem onft rated  in  his  Prin- 
eipia.  And  laftly,  others,  by  Newtonian 
philofophy,  mean  the  new  principles 
whjeh.  Sir  Ifaac  has  brought  into  philo- 
tephy,  the  new  fyftem  founded  thereon, 
and  the  new  fclutions  of  phenomena 
thence  deduced.;  or  that  which  charac¬ 
terizes  and  diilinguillies  his  philofbphy 
I'rom  all  others:  and  this  is  the  fenfe  in 
which  we  ihail  chiefly  con  Oder  it.  As  to 
the  hiftory  of  this  phiioiophy,  it  was  fir  ft' 
made  public  in  1686,  by  the  author,  then 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
and  in  the  year  1;  3,  republilhed  with 
confiderable  improvements.  Several  other 
authors  have  fine©  attempted  to  make  it' 
plainer,  by  ferting  afide  many  of  the 
more  fuhSime  mathematical  researches, 
and  fubftitutirrg  either  more  obvious  rea- 
fonings  or  experiments;  particularly  Mr. 
Whifton,  in  his  PreleR.  Phyf.  Mathem. 
Gravefande,  inhisElem.  and  Inft.  and 
lately,  by  the  learned  Conement  of  Ee 
.Seur  and  jaccjuicr  upon  Sir  I faac’s  Prln- 
cipia.  The  philofophy  itfelf  is  laid  down 
chiefly  in  the  third  book  of  the  Principia  ; 
the  two  preceding  books  being  taken  up 
in  preparing  the  way,  and  laying  down 
fuch  principles  of  mathematics  as  have 
the  rnoft  relation  to.  philofophy  ;  fuch  are 

the 
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menon  holds  of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn* 
with  regard  to  Saturn  ;  and  of  the  moon, 
with  regard  to  the  earth,  3,  The  perio¬ 
dical  times  of  the  primary  planets  about 
the  fun,  are  in  a  fdquipli.cate  ratio  of 
their  mean  didances  from  the  fun.  Rut, 
4.  The  primary  planets  do  not  deferibe? 
areas  any  way  proportional  to  their  peri- 
principles  deduces  the  ftruchrre  of  the  ; cyclical  times  about  the  earth  as  being 
univerfe,  and  the  powers  of  gravity,  i  fomerim.es  fee  11  ftafionary,  and  fometimes 
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the  laws  and  conditions  of  powers  ;  and 
thefe,  to  render  them  lei’s  dry  and  geo¬ 
metrical,  the  author  illuflrates  by  fchoiia 
in  philofophy,  relating  chiefly  to  the  den- 
fitv  and  refillance  of  bodies,  the  motion 
of  light  and  founds,  a  vacuum,  See. 

In  the  third  book,  he  proceeds  to  the 
philofophy  itildf ;  and  from  the  fame 

Irudure  of  the 


whereby  bodies  tend  towards-  the  fun  and 
planets  ;  and  from  thefe  powers,  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  the 
theory  of  the  mcron  and  tides.  This 
which 


book,  which  h 


calls 

was 


De  Muudi  Syfte- 


retrogaue, 


ce  I : 
1, 


mate,  he  tells  us,  was  firft  wrote  in  the 
popular  way  ;  but  confideriBg  that  fucli 
as  are  unacquainted  with  the  faid  prin- 
eiplies,  would  not  conceive  the  force  of 
the  confequences,  nor  be  induced  to  lay 
afule  their  ancient  prejudices  ;  for  this 
rcafon,  and  to  prevent  the  thing  from  be¬ 
ing  in  continual  difpute,  he  di gelled  the 
furn  of  that  book  into  proportions,  in 
the  mathematical  manner,  fo  as  it  might 
only  come  to  be  read  by  fnch  as  had  firft 
considered  the  principles  ;  not  that  it  us 
neceftary  a  man  fhould  mafter  them  all, 
many  of  them,  even  the  firft-rate  mathe¬ 
maticians,  would  find  a  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  over.  It  is  enough  to  have  read  the 
definitions,  laws  of  motion,  and  the 
three  find  fedtions  of  the  fir  ft  book  ;  after 
which  the  author  h'mfldf  direcls  us  to 
pafs  on  to  the  book  I>e  Sy  Item  ate 
Ivlundi. 

The  great  princip’e  on  which  the  whole 
philofophy  is  founded,  is  the  power  of 
gravity  :  this  principle  is  not  new  ;  Kep¬ 
ler,  long  ago,  hinted  it  in  his  Introdudr. 
ad  Mot.  Martis.  He  even  difeover  d 
feme  of  the  properties  thereof,  and  their 
tiTecfs  in  the  motions  of  the  primary'  pla¬ 
nets  ;  but  the  glory  of  bringing  it  to  a 
phyfical  demon fhation,  was  referred  to 
the  Engliftl  philofopher.  See  Gravitation. 

-  His  proof  of  this  principle  from  phe¬ 
nomena,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  fame  principle  to  the  various  other 
appearances  of  nature,  or  the  deducing  n'0ljn  ’ 
thofe  appearances  from  that  principle,  >t:1 
conftitute  the  Newtonian  fyftem  ;  which, 
drawn  in  miniature,  will  ftand  thus  : 

1.  The  phenomena  are,  1.  That  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  do,  by  radii  drawn  to 
the  center  of  the  planet,  deferibe  areas 
proportional  to  their  times;  and  that 
their  periodical  times  are  in  a  fefquipli- 
cate  ratio  of  their  di fiances  from  its  cen¬ 
ter  ;  in  which  the  obfetvations  of  all 
aftronoxhers  agree,  2r.  q  he  fame  phxno- 


0 — ,  with  regard  thereto.  See  Sa¬ 
tellite,  Period ,  8iC. 

2,.  The  powers  whereby  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter  are  conilantly  drawn  out  of 
the  r eel i linear  conrfe,  and  retained  in 
their  orbits,  refpedl  the  center  of  Jupiter, 
and  are  reciprocally  as  the  iquaresof  their 
diftances  from  the  fame  center.  The 
fame  holds  of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn f 
with  regard  to  Saturn ;  of  the  moon,- 
with  regard  to  the  earth. ;  and  of  the 
primary  planets,  with  regard  to  the  fan. 
See  Central  Forcer,. 

3.  The  moon  gravitates  towards  the? 
earth,  and  by  the  power  of  that  gravity 
is  retained  in  her  orbit y  and  the  fame' 
holds  of  the  other  fatellites  with  refpedl 
to  their  primary  planets  ;  and  of  the  pri¬ 
maries  with  refpedl  to  the  fun. 

As  to  the  moon,  tire  propofrtion  is 
thus  proved  ;  the  moon  s  mean  diftanee 
is  fixty  femidiameters  of  the  earth  ;  !uT 
period,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  liars, .  is? 

feven  hours,  forty-" 


twenty-feven  days 

three  minutes ;  and  the  earth's  cireu-m- 
feren 


*  1 

Ine  wdr 


de~ 


>i4p(Jco  Paris  feet.-  Now,  fup- 
pofmg  the  moon  to  have  ioft  all  her  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  let  drop  to  the  earth, 
with  the  power  which  retains  her  in  her 
orbit,  m  the  fpace  of  one  mi  nut 
fall  1 5 -jA  Paris  feet;  the  arch  ft 
feribes  in  her  mean  motion,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  diameters  of  the  earth,  bein<*' 
the  verfed  fign  of  15 -  A Paris  feet,  Hence, 
as  the  power,  as  it  approaches  the  earth, 
incrcafes  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dif- 
tance  inverfely,  fo  as  at  the  fur  face,  of  the. 
earth  it  is  6aXdo  greater  than  at  the 
a  body,  falling  with  that  force  in: 
jpon,  rmifc,  in  3  minute’s  time. 


rcgioi>, 

deferibe  the  fpace  of  <5cX<So  istV  Paris 
feet,  and  Paris  feet  in  the  fpace  of 

one  fecond. 

But  this  is-  the  rate  at  which  bodies  fall 
by  their  gtavity  at  the  furface  of  out- 
earth  ;  as  Huygens  has  dem on fixated  by 
experiments  with  pendulums.  Conse¬ 
quently,  rhe  power  whereby  the  moon  is 
retained  in  her  orbit,  is  the  verv  fame  we 
call  gravity;  for  if  they  were  different,  a 

uodf 
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.foody  falling  with  both  powers  together 
would  defcend  with  double  the  velocity, 

and  in  a  feeond  of  time  defcribe  30 feet, 
bee  the  articles  Defcent  and  Moon . 

As  to  the  other  fecondary  planets,  their 
phenomena,  with  refpeft  to  their  'pri¬ 
mary  ones,  being  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thole  of  the  rnoon  about  the  earth,  it  is 
argued  by  analogy,  they  depend  on  the 
fame  caufes  ;  it  being  a  rule  or  axiom  ail 
philofophers  agree  to,  that  effects  of  the 
fame  kind  have  the  fame  cailfes.  Again, 

■  attraction  is  always  mutual,  that  is,  the 
fe-action  is  equal  to  the  ruflion  ;  confe¬ 
quently  the  primary  planets  gravitate  to¬ 
wards  their  fecondary  ones,  the  earth  to¬ 
wards  the  moon,  and  the  fun  towards 
them  all.  And  this  gravity,  with  regard 
to  each  feveral  planet,  is  reciprocally  as 
the  fq.uare  of  its  distance  from  the  center 
of  gravity.  See  AttraBhn. 

4.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  all  the 
planets,  and  their  weight  towards  any 
'One  planet,  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
center  of  the  planet,  is  proportional  to 
tire  quantity  of  matter  in  each.  See 
Weight. 

For  the  law  of  the  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  towards  the  earth,  fetting  a  fide 
their  unequal  retardation  from  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  air,  is  this,  that  all  bodies 
fall  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times  ;  but  the 
nature  of  gravity  or  weight,  no  doubt,  is 
the  fame  on  the  other  planets  as  on  the 
earth. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  fuch  bodies  raifed  to 
the  furface  of  the  moon,  and  together 
with  the  moon  deprived  at  @nee  of  all 
progreffive  motion,  and  dropped  towards 
the  earth:  it  is  (hewn,  that  in  equal 
times  they  will  defcribe  equal  fpaces  with 
the  moon ;  and  therefore,  that  their 
quantity  of  matter  is  to  that  of  the  moon, 
as  their  weight  to  its  weight. 

Add,  that  face  Jupiter* s  fatellites  re¬ 
volve  in  times  that  are  in  a  fefquiplicate 
ratio  of  their  diftances  from  the  center  of 
Jupiter,  and  confequently  at  equal  dif¬ 
tances  from  Jupiter,  their  accelerating 
gravities  are  equal;  therefore,  falling 
equal  altitudes  in  equal  times,  they  will 
defcribe  equal  fpaces ;  juft  as  in  heavy 
bodies  in  our  earth.  And  the  fame  arpu- 
ment  will  hold  of  the  primary  planets 
with  regard  to  the  fun,  and  the  powers 
whereby  unequal  bodies  are  equally  ac¬ 
celerated, ^are  as  the  bodies,  that  is,  the 
weights  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  in 
the  .planets,  and  the  weights  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  fecondary  planets  towards  the 
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fim,  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  in  thi 
planets  and  fatcdlites.  See  Jupiter. 

.  And  hence  are  feveral  corollaries  drawn 
relating  to  the  weights  of  bodies  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  magnetifm,  and  the 
exiftence  of  a  vacuum.  See  Weight  and 
Magnet. 

%  Gravity  extends  hfelf  towards  till 
bodies,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  each. 

That  all  planets  gravitate  towards  each 
other,  has  been  already  fhewn  ;  likewife, 
that  the  gravity  towards  any  one,  confi- 
dered  apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  its  diftance  from  the  center  of  the'' pla¬ 
net  ;  confequently,  gravity  is  proportion¬ 
able  to  the  matter  therein.  Further,  as 
all  the  parts  of  any  p’anet,  A,  gravitate 
towards  another  planet  B,  and  the  gravi¬ 
ty  of  any  part  is  to  the  gravity  of  th® 
whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  the 
matter  of  the  whole  ;  and  re-aftion  equal 
to  aftion  :  the  planet  B  will  gravitate  to¬ 
wards  all  the  parts  of  the  planet  A  ;  and 
its  gravity  towards  any  part  will  be  to  its 
gravity  towards  the  whole,  as  the  matter 
of  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole. 
Hence  we  derive  the  methods  of  finding 
and  comparing  weights  of  bodies  towards 
different  planets  ;  of  finding  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  feveral  planets,  an.i 
their  dainties  ;  ftnee  the  weights  of  equal 
bodies,  revolving  about  planets,  are  as 
the  diameters  of  their  orbits  diredUy,  and 
as  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  in- 
verfely  ;  and  the  weights  at  any  diftance 
from  the  center  of  the  planet  are  greater 
•  or  lefs  in.  a  duplicate  ratio. of  their  dif¬ 
tances  inverfely  :  and  fince  the  quantities 
of  matter  in  the  planets  are  as  their 
powers  at  equal  diftances  from  their  cen-, 
ters  :  and  laftly,  fince  the  weights  of 
equal  and  homogeneous  bodies  towards 
homogeneous  fpheres  are,  at  the  furfaces 
of  the  fpheres,  as  the  diameters  of  thofe 
fpheres  ;  confequently,  the  denfities  of 
heterogeneous  bodies  are  as  the  weights 
at  the  diameters  of  the  fpheres. 

6.  The  common  center  of  gravity  of 
the  fun  and  all  the  planets  is  at  reft  ; 
and  the  fun,  though  always  in  motion, 
yet  never  recedes  far  from  the  common 
center  of  all  the  planets. 

For  the  matter  in  the  fun  being  to  that 
in  Jupiter  as  1033  to  1  ;  and  Jupiter’s 
diftance  from  the  fun  to  the  ferfiidiameter 
of  the  fun  in  a  ratio  fomewhat  bigger  • 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  Jupiter 
and  the  fun  will  be  a  point  a  little  without 
the  fan’s  furface  ;  and  by  the  lame 

means/ 
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means,  the  common  center  of  Saturn 
ancl  the  fun  will  be  a  point  a  little  within 
the  fun’s  furface ;  and  the  common  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  planets,  will 
be  fcarce  one  diameter  of  the  fun  didant 
from  the  center  thereof :  but  the  center 
is  always  at  red  ;  therefore,  though  the 
■fun  will  have  a  motion  this  and  that  way, 
according  to  the  various  fituations  of  the 
planets,  yet  it  can  never  recede  far  from 
the  center  ;  fo  that  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  earth,  fun,  and  planets, 
may  be  edeemed  the  center  of  the  whole 
world.  See  the  article  Planet. 

7.  The  planets  move  in  ellipfes  that 
have  their  foci  in  the  center  of  the  fun, 
and  defcribe  areas  proportionable  to  their 
times.  This  we  have  already  laid  down, 
a  pefteriori,  as  a  phenomenon  ;  and  now 
that  the  principle  of  the  heavenly  mo¬ 
tions  is  fhewn,  we  deduce  it  therefrom 
(i  priori.  Thus  fince  the  weights  of  the 
planets  towards  the  fun  are  reciprocally 
as  the  fquares  of  their  alliances  from  the 
center  of  the  fun  ;  if  the  fun  were  at  red, 
and  the  other  planets  did  not  add  on  each 
other,  their  orbits  would  be  elliptical, 
having  the  fun  in  the  common  umbilicus, 
and  would  defcribe  areas  proportionable 
to  the  times;  but  the  mutual  actions  of 
the  planets  are  very  fmall,  and  may  be 
well  thrown  afide.  See  Orbit. 

Indeed  the  adion  of  Jupiter  on  Saturn 
is  of  fome  confequence  ;  and  hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  fkitation  and  dif 
tances  of  thofe  two  planets,  their  orbits 
will  be  a  little  difturbed.  The  earth’s  or¬ 
bit  too  is  fenfibly  difturbed  by  the  adion 
of  the  moon;  and  the  common  center  of 
the  tw'o  defcribes  an  ellipfis  round  the 
fun  placed  in  the  umbilicus  ;  and,  with  a 
radius  drawn  to  the  center  of  the  fun,, 
defcribes  areas  proportionable  to  the 
times.  See  Earth ,  Orbit ,  Sc c. 

8.  The  aphelia  and  nodes  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  are  at  re  11,  excepting  for  fome  in- 
con  fide  r  able  irregularities  arifing  from 
the  adion  of  the  revolving  planets  and 
cornets.  Confequently,  as  the  fixed 
flats  retain  their  pofition  to  the  aphelia 
and  nodes,  they  too  are  at  reft.  See  the 
article  Node,  See. 

9.  The  axis,  or  polar  diameter  of  the 
planets,  is  lefs  than  the  equatorial  dia¬ 
meter. 

The  planets,  had  they  no  diurnal  ro¬ 
tation,  would  be  fpberes,  as  having  an 
e.qual  gravity  on  every  fide  :  but  by  this 
rotation  the  parts  receding  from  the  axis 
endeavour  to  rife  towards  the  equator, 
which,  if  the  matter  they  confift  of  be 
Vo l.  Ill, 
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fluid,  will  be  affeded  very  fenfibly.  Ac 
cordingjy  Jupiter,  whofe  denfity  is 
found  not  much  to  exceed  that  of  water 
on  our  globe,  is-obferved  by  aftronomers 
to  be  confiderably  Ids  between  the  two 
poles  than  from  the  eaft  to  weft.  And, 
on  the  fame  principle,  tinlefs  our  earth 
were  higher  at  the  equator  than  towards 
the  poles,  the  lea  would  rife  under  the 
equator,  and  overflow  all  near  it.  But 
this  figure  of  the  earth  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
proves  likewife  a  pnfleriori,  from  the  ofcil- 
lations  of  pendulums  being  flower  and 
fmaller  in  the  equinodial,  than  in  the 
polar  parts  of  the  globe.  See  Earth. 

10.  All  the  moon’s  motions,  and  all 
the  inequalities  of  thefe  motions,  follow 
from  thefe  principles,  e.  gr.  her  unequal 
velocity,  and  that  of  her  nodes  and  apo¬ 
gee  in  the  fyzygies  and  quadratures  ;  the 
differences  in  her  eccentricity  and  her  va¬ 
riation.  See  Moon. 

ir.  From  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motions,  we  can  deduce  the  feveral  ine¬ 
qualities  in  the  motions  of  the  fatellites. 

1  a.  From  thefe  principles,  particularly 
the  ad-ion  of  the  fun  and  moon  upon  the 
earth,  it  follows,  that  we  muft  have 
tides,  or  that  the  fea  mud  fwell  and  fub- 
fide  twice  every  day.  See  Tide. 

1 3.  Hence,  li-kewife,  follows  the  whole 
theory  of  comets,  as  that  they  are  above 
the  region  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  pla¬ 
netary  fpaces  ;  that  they  fhine  by  the 
fun’s  light,  refleded  from  them ;  that 
they  move  in  conic  fedions,  whofe  umbi¬ 
lici  are  in  the  center  of  the  fun  ;  and,  by 
radii  drawn  to  the  fun,  defcribe  areas 
proportional  to  the  times  ;  that  the  orbits 
or  trajedories  are  very  nearly  parabolas; 
that  their  bodies  are  folid,  compad,  See. 
like  thofe  of  the  planets,  and  mud  there¬ 
fore  acquire  an  immenfe  heat  in  their  pe¬ 
rihelia ;  that  their  tails  are  exhalations 
arifing  from  and  encompafling  them  like 
atmofpheres.  See  Comet. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  his  Eday  on  Man,  ha$ 
the  following  lines  : 

Soperior  beings,  when  of  late  they  faw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  Nature  s  law. 
Admir’d  inch  wifdom  in  a  human  lhape. 
And  fhew’d  a  Newton  as  we  Ihew  an  ape., 

NICHE,  in  architedure,  a  hollow 
funk  into  a  wail,  for  the  commodious 
and  agreeable  placing  of  a  datue.  The 
ordinary  proportion  of  a  niche  is  to  have 
two  circles  in  height  and  one  in  width ; 
but  M.  Le  Clerc  m£kes  their  height 
fomething  more,  the  excefs  being  to  cora- 
&  k  peniat$ 
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pen  fate  for  the  height  of  the  pedertal  of 
the  rtatue.  The  hollow  is  femicircular 
at  bottom,  that  is,  in  its  plan  ;  and  at 
top  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  canopy. 
Niches  have  frequently  an  import,  and 
an  arehivolt  or  head  band,  and  the  canopy 
wrought  and  enriched  in  the  manner  of  a 
fhdl.  The  breadth  of  the  arehivolt  may 
be  made  equal  to  a  fixth  or  lcventh  part 
of  the  niche,  and  the  height  of  the  im¬ 
port  to  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  of  the  fame  : 
and  the  import  and  arehivolt  ought  to 
confirt  of  fuch  mouldings  as  have  fome 
relation  to  the  architecture  of  the  place. 
Niches  are  fometimes  made  with  rullic- 
work,  fometimes  with  (hell-work,  and 
fometimes  of  cradle  or  arbour-work. 
Niches  are  fometimes  made  fquare,  but 
thefe  want  ail  the  beauty  of  the  others. 

NICOTIANA,  in  botany,  a  plant 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
tobacco. 

NICTITATING  Membrane ,  in  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane, 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fifh-kind, 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  thefe  animals, 
.flickering  them  from  the  durt,  or  too 
much  light  ;  yet  is  fo  thin  and  pellucid, 
that  they  can  fee  pretty  well  -through 
it- 

NIDUS,  among  naturalifts,  fignifies  a 
pert,  or  proper  repofitory  for  the  eggs  of 
birds,  iufefts,  8zc.  wherein  the  young  of 
thefe  animals  are  hatched  and  nurfed, 

NIECE,  a  brother  or  filter's  daughter, 
■which  in  the  civil  law,  is  reckoned  the 
third  degree  of  confanguinity. 

*  NIGER,  a  large  river  of  Africa, 
faid  to  have  its  fource  near  (hat  of  the 
Nile.  Some  fay  it  runs  from  E.  to  W 
through  the  middle  of  Negroeland,  dif- 
chardne  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  bv 
three  channels;  the  mou  foutherly  of  which 
is  called  Rio-Grande,  that  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  Gambia,  and  that  on  th,e  N.  Senega. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture ;  for  after 
■feveral  trials  that  have  been  made  of  the 
two  laft  of  thefe  rivers,  the  channels  have 
pot  been  found  deep  enough  to  go  up 
very  far  into  the  country,  though  they 
have  failed  fartheft  up  the  Senega 

NIGHT,  the  part  of  the  natural  day 
during  which  the  fun  is  underneath  the 
horizon  ;  or  that  fpace  wherein  it  is 
du fky.  See  'ay. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  into, 
three  parts,  or  watchings.  The  Romans, 
and  afterwards  the  jews  from  them,  di¬ 
vided  the  eight  into  four  parts,  or  watches, 
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the  firft  of  which  began  at  funffet  and 
lafted  till  nine  at  night,  according  to  our 
way  of  reckoning;  the  fecond  lulled  till 
midnight  ;  the  third  till  three  in  the 
morning  ;  and  the  fourth  ended  at  fun- 
rife.  The  ancient  Gauls  and. Germans 
divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by 
nights;  and  the  people  of  Iceland  and 
the  Arabs  do  the  fame  at  this  day.  The 
like  is  alfo  obferved  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cellors. 

NIGHT  MARE,  in  medicine,  a  dif- 
eafe  called  by  p.hyficians  ephialtes  and 
incubus. 

*  NILE,  a  large  river  of  Egypt  in 
Africa,  which  rifes  in  Abyllinia,  in  about 
eight  degrees  N.  latitude.  It  runs  ge¬ 
nerally  from  S.  to  N.  through  Abyllinia, 
Senna,  and  Nubia  into  Egypt  in  one 
Itream,  till  it  comes  below  Cairo  to  the 
Delta,  where  it  divides  into  feveral 
branches,  the  two  principal  of  which 
difeharge  themfeives  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  one  at  Damietta,  and  the 
other  at  Rofetta.  There  are  great  re¬ 
joicings  every  year  in  Egypt  when  the 
Nile  rifes  to  a  certain  height,  becaufe  their 
future  harveft  depends  upon  it.  The  in¬ 
undation  generally  continues  from  the 
zeth  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  the  dry  land  begins 
to  appear  ;  if  it  can  be  called  dry  after 
it  has  been  fo  long  foaked  in  the  water. 
As  foon  as  the  land  is  fit  they  fow  their 
corn,  and  in  April  it  becomes  yellow  and 
fit  for  reaping.  When  the  water  is  let 
into  the  great  canal,  it  is  conveyed  from 
thence  into  refervoirs  and  citterns,  to  bq 
dirtributed  into  their  fields  and  gardens. 
But  we  fhould  have  obferved,  that  all  the 
low  wet  places  are  foveed  with  rice,  which 
grows  beft  in  the  water.  This  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile  is  owing  to  the  great 
rains,  which  fall  annually  between  the 
tropics  upon  the  high  mountains  of 
Abyllinia,  near  which  the  fource  of  the 
Nile  is,  and  from  which  the  water  falls 
down  in  great  torrents  into  that  river. 

S  he  Nile  does  not  contain  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  filh,  perhaps  becaufe  there  are  fo 
many  crocodiles  and  other  voracious  ani¬ 
mals.  The  water,  where  it  is  clear,  is 
very  fit  for  drinking. 

*  NINEVEH,  an  ancient  city  of  Af- 
fyria.  It  was  enlarged  by  Ninus,  who  fome 
take  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  Mofes.  When 
Jonas  went  to  preach  againft  it,  he  was, 
faid  to  be  three  days  in  palling  through 
it.  It  was  a  long  while  the  capital  of  the 
Aflyrian  empire,  but  is  now  ruined,  and 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  the  place  where  it 
flood. 

*  NIOBE,  in  fabulous  hi  dory,  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Am- 
phion,  king  of  Thebes.  She  was  a 
princefs  of  great  beauty;  but  being  the 
mother  of  feven  fons  and  feveh  daughters, 
fhe  had  the  prefumption  to  prefer  herielf 
to  Latona,  who  had  only  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Latona  in  revenge  caufed  Apollo 
and  Diana  to  kill  Niobe’s  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  arrows,  the  former  Bay¬ 
ing  the  fons,  and  the  latter  the  daughters. 
On  which  Niobe  being  filling  with  the 
deeped  grief,  Jupiter,  in  companion  to 
her  incelfant  tears,  turned  her  into  a 
done. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  are  four 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  horfe's  mouth, 
two  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower 
jaw.  A  horie  puts  them  forth  between 
the  fecond  and  third  year. 

NIPPERS  is  aifo  an  indrument  in  ufe 
among  fmiths  and  farriers,  being  a  kind 
of  pincers,  wherewith  in  (hoeing  a  horfie, 
they  cut  the  nails  before  they  rivet  them. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  in  taking  off  a  fhoe. 

NIPPLES,  Papilla,  in  anatomy.  See 
Breafl. 

NISI  PRIUS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
lying  in  cafes  where  the  jury  being  impan- 
nelied  and  returned  betore  the  judices  of 
the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  requeds  to 
have  fuch  a  writ,  for  the  eafe  of  the 
country,  that  the  trial  may  come  before 
the  judices  in  the  fame  county  on  their 
Coming  thither.  Thefe  trials  by  nifi  prius* 
•are  intended  for  the  eafe  of  the  country, 
by  faving  the  parties,  jurors,  and  wit- 
fieffes,  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Wed- 
miner.  The  purport  of  a  writ  of  nil! 
prius  is,  that  the  fheriffis  thereby  com¬ 
manded  to  bring  to  Wedmiuder  the  men 
impannelled,  at  a  certain  day  before  the 
judices,  7 riji  prius  jujliciarii  domini  regis  ad 
ajfijas  capiendas  njenerint ;  that  is,  unlefs 
v  the  judices  go  before  the  day  into 
fuch  a  county  to  take  afllzes.  See  cJuJ'~ 
tices. 

NITRE,  or  Saltpetrre,  a  neutral 
fait,  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the  com¬ 
mon  vegetable  fixed  alcaline  fait  with  a 
peculiar  acid  :  of  a  Iharp,  penetrating, 
cooling  tade  :  foluble  in  eight  times  its 
weight  of  very  cold  water,  in  lefs  than 
thrice  its  weight  of  water  temperately 
warm,  and  in  one  third  its  weight  of 
boiling  water. 

The  origin  of  nitre,  or  rather  of  the 
acid  which  makes  the  charadtaidic  part 
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of  nitre,  is  unknown.  Thus  much  only 
is  known  with  certainty,  that  common 
waters,  both  atmofpherical  and  fubter- 
rancous,  bften  contain  a  little  of  this  acid 
in  combination  with  earthy  or  other  bo¬ 
dies.  fb  as  to  yie  ld,  by  crydallization,  on 
fupplying  the  vegetable  fixed  alcali,  a 
perfect  nitre  :  and  that  when  animal  or 
vegetable  fubftances,  mixed  with  porous 
abforbent  earths,  have  lain  expofed  to 
the  air  till  they  are  thoroughly  rotted, 
they  are  found  in  like  manner  to  con¬ 
tain  a  fmall  portion  of  nitrous  acid,  id 
as  to  give  out  a  little  nitre  to  water,  on 
being  fupplieff  with  the  proper  alcaline 
bafis.  On  this  foundation,  feme  nitre  is 
prepared  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  greated  quantities  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Ead-Indies  :  the  means 
by  which  it  is  there  fo  plentifully  obtain¬ 
ed,  or  whethef  it  is  a  natural  production., 
have  not  yet,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  been 
revealed.  Nitre,  as  brought  into  the 
(bops,  has  generally  a  greater  or  lefs  ad¬ 
mixture  of  fea-falt,  from  which  it  is  pu¬ 
rified,  by  diffolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
and,  after  duly  evaporating  the  filtered 
folution,  fetting  it  in  a  cold  place  to 
crydallize.  This  fait  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  medicines  of  the  antiphlogidic  clafs ; 
of  general  ufe  in  diibrders  accompanied 
with  inflammatory  fyixrptoms,  whether 
chronical  or  acute,  and  as  a  corrector  of 
the  inflammation  or  irritation  produced  by 
ftimulating  drugs.  Hoffman n  thinks  it 
has  an  advantage  above  the  refrigerants  of 
the  acid  kind,  in  not  being  liable  to  co¬ 
agulate  the  animal  juices;  folutions  of 
it  mingling  with  or  diffolving  recent  thick 
blood,  and  in  fome  degree  preferring  ir, 
from  coagulation,  as  well  as  corruption; 
at  the  fame  time  changing  its  colour, 
when  dark  or  blackifh,  to  a  crimfon  ;  an 
efffi<d  which  it  produces  alfo,  in  a  lefs 
degree,  upon  the  fiefhy  parts  of  dead 
animals.  It  retards  likewife  the  co¬ 
agulation  of  milk,  but  fetms,  from 
Stahl’s  account,  to  increale  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  thin  ferous  humours ;  for 
he  obferves,  that  when  ufed  in  garga- 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  fauces 
in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  falivai 
fluid  into  a  mucus,  which  keeps  the 
parts  moifl:  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
whereas,  when  nitre  is  not  added,  a  dry* 
nefs  of  the  mouth  prefently  enfues.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  urine,  and 
often  gives  relief  in  ftranguaries  and  heat 
of  urine,  whether  Ample,  or  proceeding 
from  a  venereal  taint.  It  fometimes 
K  k  2,  -looienS 
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loo  fens  the  belly,  particularly  in  hot  dif- 
pofitions  :  in  cold  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ments  it  rarely  has  this  effed  though 
given  in  very  large  dofes,  even  to  all 
ounce  :  the  diarrhseas  of  accute  difeafes, 
and  fluxes  in  other  eircum fiances,  from 
an  acrimony  of  the  bile  or  inflammation 
of  the  inteftines,  have  been  frequently 
retrained  by  it.  In  high  fevers  it  often 
promotes  a  diaphorefis  or  fweat  ;  in  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  where  the  pul'fe  is  low, 
and  the  ftrength  greatly  depre lied,  it  im¬ 
pedes  that  falutary  excretion  and' the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  exanthemata,  in  confequence 
of  its  general  power  of  diminifhing  in¬ 
flammation  and  heat.  It  feenfs  to  be 
prejudicial  in  diforders  of  the  lungs, 
though  home  have  ventured  to  prelcribe 
it  in  hemoptyfes. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  nitre,  among  us,  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  ; 
though  in  many  cafes  it  may  be  given 
With  great  fafety,  and  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  in  larger  quantities. 

Nitre  may  be  commodioufly  taken  in 
the  form  of  troches one  part  of  the 
purified  fait  is  commonly  ground  with 
three  part's  of  fine  fugar,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth .  In  this  and  all  oth.r  fohd 
forms  it  is  accompanied,  however,  with 
one  inconvenience,  being  liable,  efpeci 
ally  when  the  dofe  is  corifiderable,  to 
dccafton  a  pain  ofuneaftnefs  at  the  fto- 
rnach,  which  can  he  prevented  only  by 
plentiful  dilution.  A  liquid  form  is  there¬ 
fore,  in  general,  the  moft  eligible,  and 
may  be  eafily  rendered  grateful  by  a  pro¬ 
per  addition  of  fugar  :  commonly  half 
an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  two  ounces  of 
fine  fugar,  with  a  fcruple  of  cochineal,  as 
a  colouring  material,  are  boiled  in  two 
pints  and  a  half  of  water,-  till  half  a  pint 
is  wafted,  and  after  (landing  to  fettle, 
tfhe  clear  purplifli  red  liquor  poured  off 
for  nfe-  The  boiling  ferves  only  to  haften 
the  folutidn,  and  need  riot  be  continued 
longer  than  till  the  (alts  are  dido  Ned,  and 
a  fu indent -colour  extracted  from  the  co¬ 
chineal. 

NOBILITY,  a  quality  that  enables 
and  raifes  a  pelfon  above  the  rank  of  a 
commoner.  The  origin  of  nobility  in 
Europe  is  by  fome  referred  to  the  Goths; 
who,  after  having  feized  a  part  of  Europe, 
rewarded  their  captains  with  titles  of  ho¬ 
nour,  to  diftinguiik  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  In  Britain  the  term  no- 
Biiity  is  reftrained  to  degrees  of  dignity 
above  knighthood  :  but  every  where  elfe 
smhiMty  and  gentility  are  the  fame,  The 
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Britifh  nobility  confifts  only  of  five  de^ 
grees,  viz.  that  of  a  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
vifeount,  and  baron,  each  of  which  fee 
under  their  proper  articles.  In  Britain 
and  Ireland  thefe  titles  are  only  conferred 
by  the  king,  and  that  by  patent,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  becomes  hereditary.  The 
privaliges  of  the  nobility  are  very  con- 
fiderable  :  they  are  all  efteemed  the  king’s 
hereditary  counfellors,  and  are  privileged 
from  all  arrefts,  unlefs  for  treafon,  felony, 
breach  of  peace,  condemnation  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  contempt  of  the  king.  They 
enjoy  their  (eats  in  the  houfe  of  peers  by 
deice nt,  and  no  aft  of  parliament  can 
pafs  without  their  concurrence  :  they  are 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and 
,  even  in  criminal  cafes  give  their  ver- 
difft  upon  their  honour,  without  being 
put  to  their  oath.  In  their  abfence  they 
are  allowed  a  proxy  to  vote  for  them, 
and  in  all  places  of  truft  are  permitted 
to  conftitute  deputies,  on  account  of 
the  neceflity  the  law  luppofes  them  un>- 
der  of  attending  the  king’s  perl'on  :  but 
no  peer  is  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  king’s  leaVe,  and  when  that 
is  granted,  he  is  to  return  with  the  king’s 
writ,  or  forfeit  goods  and  chatties. 

NOBLE,  a  money  of  account,  con¬ 
taining  fix  ftnilingsand  eight  pence.  The 
noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin,  (Iruck  in 
-the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  then  called 
the  penny  of  gold  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
called  a  roie-ncble,  from  its  being  (lamp¬ 
ed'  with  a  rofe  :  it  was  current  at 
6  s.  8  d. 

NOCTAMBULI,  NoSiambulonei ,  Som~ 
nambuh ,  fuch  perlons  as  arile  and  walk 
about  in  their  deep.  The  diforder  con- 
fids  in  this,  that  the  proper  organs  of 
mufcular  motion  are  at  liberty,  while 
thofe  deftined  for  fenfation  are  bound  up, 
or  inadive.  Certain  ideas  follow  upon 
certain  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 
and  certain  motions  of  thofe  fibres  upon 
certain  ideas.  By  much  thinking  on  any 
one  thing,  the  fibres  acquire  fome  per¬ 
manent  fituation,  which  gives  a  freer 
paflage  to  the  fpirits  towards  a  certain 
part  of  the  body  than  ordinary.  If  then 
•the  animal  fpirits  become  too  copious, 
too  much  agitated,  or  confift  of  parts 
too  (olid,  they  throw  themfelves  into  the 
next  paftages-  they  find  open,  glide 
into  the  nerves  and  mufcles  correfpond- 
ing  to  thefe  paftages,  and  there  produce 
the  motions  proper  to  thofe  mufcles.  The 
bilious,  melancholic,  and  fanguine,  are 
moft  fubjetl  to  thofe  nodurnal  vagaries. 
The  remedies  are  all  fuch  things  as  tem¬ 
per 
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per  die  agitation  of  the  Spirits  and  relax 
the  fibres,  as  bleeding,  and  all  coolers, 
either  internally  or  externally  exhibited  : 
aperitives  too  have  a  good  effect  ;  but  the 
bed  remedy,  according  to  home,  is  the 
cold  bath. 

NOCTILUCA,  in phyfiology,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  phofphorous,  lb  called  becaufe  it 
Shines  in  the  night  without  any  light 
being  thrown  upon  it ;  Inch  as  the  phos¬ 
phorous  made  of  urine. 

NOC  FliRNAL,  relating  to  the  night, 
in  contradiftinUion  to  diurnal. 

NOCTURNAL  ARCH,  in  aftrono-* 
my,  the  arch  of  a  circle  defended  by  the 
fun,  or  (far  in  the  night. 

.SVwzi-N OCTURN  aL  arch  of  the  Sun, 
that  portion  of  a  circle  he  paffes  over 
between  the  lower  part  of  our  meredian, 
and  the  point  wherein  he  lets,  or  the 
point  of  the  horifon  wherein  he  rifes. 

NOCTURNAL,  NoFtulabium ,  an  in¬ 
strument  chiefly  ufed  at  lea,  to  take  the 
altitude  or  deprelfion  of  home  fiars  about 
the  pole,  to  find  the  latitude  and  hour  of 
the  night.  Some  nocturnals  are  hemis¬ 
pheres,  or  planiipheres,  on  the  plane  of 
the  equinoctial.  Thofe  commonly  in  ufe 
among  feamen  are  two  ;  the  one  adapted 
to  the  polar  liar,  and  the  firfl  of  the 
guards  of  the  little  bear  ;  the  other  to 
the  pole  Star,  and  the  pointers  of  the 
great  hear. 

NODE,  Nodus ,  in  Surgery,  a  tumour' 
arifing  on  the  bones,  and  ufually  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  venereal  caufe  ;  being- 
much  the  Same  with  what  is  otherwile 
Galled  exoflofis.  See  Rxdtofis. 

This  word  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  tumours  or  protuberances-  arifing 
on  the  joints  of  old  gouty  people,  called 
alSo  tophi. 

Some  give  the  denomination  of  nodes, 
to  ail  tumours  formed  by  a  coagulation  of 
viScuous  matter  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  body. 

NODES,  in  aflronomy,  the  two  points 
where  the  orbit  of  a  planet  iuterfedts  the 
ecliptic. 

Such  are  the  two  points  C  and  D  (plate 
xxxvi.  fig.  i.)  of  which  the  node  C. 
where  the  planet  afeends  northward  above 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  i-s  called  the 
afeending  node,  or  the  dragon’s  head,  and 
is  marked  thus  Q  .  The  other  node  D, 
where  the  planet  deScends  to  the  South, 
is  called  the  descending  node,  or  the 
dragon’s  tail,  marked  thus  £3  .  And  the 

right  line  D  C  is  called  the  line  of  the 
nodes. 

NODULE,  or  NODULUS,  a  word 
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ufed  in  pharmacy,  ’  for  a  knot  tied  In  3 
rag,  and  including  Some  medicinal  in¬ 
gredients  to  he  ful pended  in  any  liquor, 
as  beer  or  wine,  to  give  it  a  tincture,  or 
the  like. 

It  Signifies  alio  a  parcel  of  odoriferous 
Simples,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  filk,  for  the 
patient  to  be  frequently  Smelling  to. 

NODUS,  or  NODE,  in  dialling,  a- 
certain-  point  or  pole  in  the  gnomon  of 
a  dial,  by  the  fit  ado  w  whereof,  either  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furni¬ 
ture,  or  the  parallels  of  the  Sun’s  de¬ 
clination,  and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic. 
See.  in  dials  with  fu rniture,  are  Shewn. 

NODCJS  is  alSo  ufed  for  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  or  in  the  window,  for 
making  of  a  dial  on  the  floor,  wftil,  or 
the  like. 

'  _  NOLI  ME  TANGERE,  Touch  -me  not. , 
in  medicine,  a  malignant  eruption,  iii  tiro 
face,  occafioncd  by  a  Sharp  corrofive  hn- 
mour ;  thus  called,  either  becaufe  it 
affetfls  thofe  who  touch  it,  or  becaufe  the 
more  it  is  touched,  the  worfe  it  grows, 
and  the  farther  it  jpreads. 

NOMADES,  in  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  Several  nations  or  people,  whole 
whole  occupation  was  to  feed  their 
fi  >cks,  and  who  had  no  fixed  place  of 
abode,  but  were  confl-a-ntly  Shifting,  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  conveniences  of  pafturage. 

NOMBR1L  POINT,  in  heraldry,  the 
next  below  the  fefs-point,  or  the  very 
center  of  the  efcutcheon. 

NQMENCLA  SURE,  NomencTtura , 
a  catalogue  of  Several  of  the  more  ufual 
words  in  any  language,  with  their  Signi¬ 
fications.^  compiled  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of 
Such  words  to  thofe  who  are  to  learn  the 
tongue  :  Such  are  our  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Sec  nomenclatures. 

NOMINATION,  the  aft  of  naming 
and  appointing  a  perfon  for  Some  func¬ 
tion,  employ,  or  benefice. 

NOMINATION,  in  law,  the  power 
that  a  perfon  has  of  appointing  a  clerk 
to  a  patron  of  a  benefice,  by  him  to  be 
prefented  to  the  ordinary, 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the 
firft  cafe  of  the  nouns  which  are  declin¬ 
able. 

NOMINATOR,  one  who  prefents  a 
perfon  to  an  office  or  benefice  ;  whence' 
the  perfon  named,  or  prefented,  is  called 
nominee. 

NON- ABILITY,  in  law,  incapacity, 
or  an  exception  taken  again!!  a  plaintiff, 
in  a  caufe,  on  Some  jufl  ground,  why  he 
cannot  commence  a.  Suit  in  law  ;  as  hi& 
being  attainted  of  felony,  omlaw'ry,  &c. 
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^FON-AGE,  in  law,  all  the  t]me  a 
perfon  continues  under  the  age  of  one- 
and-twenty;  but  in  a  fpecial  fenfe  it  is 
all  the  lime  a  perfon.  is  Under  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

NON-APPEARANCE,  a  default  in 
not  appearing  in  a  court  of  judicature. 
Attornies  fubtc filling  warrants  for  ap¬ 
pearing  in  court,  are  liable  to  attachment 
and  fine  for  non-appearance.  If  a  de¬ 
fendant  does  not  appear,  and  find  bail 
upon  a  fcire  facias  and  rule  given,  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  had  again  ft  him. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS,  in  law, 
denotes  a  perfon’s  not  being  of  found 
memory  and  underflanding.  Of  thcfe 
perfons  there  are  four  different  kinds,  an 
ideot,  a  madman,  a  lunatic  who  has 
lucid  intervals,  and  a  drunkard  who  de¬ 
prives  himfelf  of  reafon  by  his  own  act 
and  deed  In  all.  thefe  cafes,  except  the' 
laft,  one  that  is  non  compos  mentis  fhali 
inot  lofe  his  life  for  felony  or  murder  ; 
■but  the  drunkard  has  no  indulgence  on 
account  of  the  lofsof  his  reafon,  for,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  his  drunkennefs  does 
toot  extenuate  but  aggravate  his  oficnce. 

NON-NATURALS,  in  medicine,  fo 
called,  beeaufe  by  their  abufe  they  become 
the  caufes  of  drfeafes. 

Phyficians  have  divided  the  non -natu¬ 
rals  into  fixr  dalles,  viz.  the  air,  meats 
and  drinks,  fleep  and  watching,  motion 
and  yeft,  the  paflioUs  of  the  mind,  the 
retentions  and  excretions. 

N  O  N -RES  I D  E  N  C  E ,  applied  par¬ 
ticularly  tp  fpir.hu at  perfons,  who  wil¬ 
fully  abfient  thernielves  for  the  fpace  of 
one  month  together,  or  two  months  at 
different  times  in  the  year,  from  their 
henefices  ;  for  which  they  are  liable  to 
penalties,  by  the  ftatute  of  non-refidence  : 
bit  biftiops,  the  king's  chaplains,  ike. 
are  excepted. 

NON-SUIT,  the  dropping  of  a  fuit  or 
adion,  or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  which  happens 
jnoft  commonly  upon  the  difcovery  of 
fome  error  in  the  piaintift’s  proceedings, 
when'  the  caufe  is  fo  far  proceeded  in, 
that  the  jury  is  ready  at  the  bar  to  de¬ 
liver  in  their  verdid.  A  non  fuit,  it  is 
laid,  may  be  in  the  following  cafes,  viz. 
where  a  perfon  brings  a  pcrfonal '  aftion, 
and  dees  not  prcfeclite  it  with  effeft  ;  or 
if, .upon  the  trial,  he  refutes  to  (land  a 
verdid,  then  he  becomes  non -fuited  ;  fo 
where  tire  pi  intiff  is  not  ready  for  trial 
at  the  calling  and  fwearing  of  the  jury, 
it  is  prefumed  he  dots  not  (land  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  caufe,  and  on  that  account 
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the  court  (nay  call  him  non-fuited .  Like« 
wife,  on  a  trial,  when  the  jury  comes  iA 
to  deliver  their  verdid,  and  when  the 
plaintiff  is  called  on  to  hear  the  fame,  in 
that  cafe,  if  he  does  not  appear  after  be¬ 
ing  thrice  called  by  the  trier  of  the 
court,  he  is  non-fuited  ;  which  non-fuit 
is  to  be  recorded  by  the  feCondary,  by  the 
diredion  of  the  court  :  but  if  he  after¬ 
wards  appears,  before  the  non-fuit  is  ac¬ 
tually  recorded,  the  court  may  take  the 
verdid,  for  that  is  not  a  non-fuit,  till  it 
be  recorded,  upon  motion  made  by  the 
counfei  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  then  it  is  a 
part  of  the  record,  in  the  nature  of  a 
judgmen*  again!!  the  plaintiff. 

NO  NC  O  fd  E  ORM I  STS ,  the  fame  with 
dilTenters. 

NONES,  Nona;,-  in  the  Roman  ca¬ 
lendar,  the  fifth  day  of  the  months  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February,  April,  June,  Auguft, 
September,  November,  and  December; 
and  the  feventh  of  March,  July,  and 
Odober.  March,  May,  July,  and  Oc¬ 
tober  had  fix  days  in  their  nones  ;  be- 
caffe  thefe  alone,  in  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  of  the  year  by  Ntima,  had  thirty- 
one  days  a  pied,  the  reft  having  only 
twenty-nine,  and  February  thirty ;  but 
when  Csefar  reformed  the  year,  and 
made  other  months  contain  thirty-one 
days,  he  did  not  allot  them  fix  days  of 
nones. 

*  NORFOLK,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean  :  bv  Suffolk  oh  the  S.  and 
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by  the  waftes  and  fens  of  Lincoln  (hire, 
and  the  Ifie  of  Ely  on  the  W.  It  is  50 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  30  in 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  Its  foil  in  fome 
places  is  fat,  and  in  fome  fandy.  To¬ 
wards  the  fea  it  is  level,  and  yields 
plenty  of  corn,  and  pafture.  In  other 
parts,  there  are  woods  and  heaths,  which 
maintain  a  great  many  Iheep.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Oufe,  Waveney,  Yafe 
and  Thyme.  Its  commodities  are  corn, 
wool,  honey,  and  faffron,  and  its  manu¬ 
factures  worfted  dockings  and  Norwich 
Stuffs,  and  on  the  fea  coafts  are  taken 
abundance  of  herrings.  This  county  has 
feveral  good  harbours,  and  in  general  is 
well  inhabited,  there  being  660  parifh 
churches,  one  city,  and  2,7  market 
towns.  Norwich  is  the  city. 

*  NORMANDY,  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
vince  of  France,  with  the  tide  of  a 
duchy  :  it  is  feparated  from  England  by 
the  Britifh  Channel,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Beaufe,  Perche,  and  Maine  ; 
on  the-.W.  by  Brittany,  and  on  the  E.  by 
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Picardy  and  the  idle  of  France.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  from  E.  to  W.  is  15°  miles,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  75.  This  province  is 
very  fertile.  They  have  large  meadows 
ar.d  good  pa  'lures,  which  ferve  to  fatten 
a  .great  number  of  cattle.  They  brag  of 
the  oxen  of  the  territory  of  Auge  ;  the 
veal  and  fwectmeats  of  Roan  ;  the  ffieep 
and  rabbits  of  Cabour;  the  fowls  of 
Caux  and  Beflin,  and  of  their  partridges 
with  red  bills  The  Tea  yields  numbers 
of  excellent  fifh,  and  they  make  a  great 
deal  of  white  falc  in  feveral  places,  which 
they  ufe  to  fait  butter,  of  which  they  fell 
a  large  quantity.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  in  feveral  places,  of  which  they 
make  great  guns,  bombs,  bullets,  pots, 
and  great  quantities  of  iron  ware.  The 
rivers  of  this  province  are  the  Seine,  the 
Eure,  the  Aure,  the  Iton,  the  Andclle, 
the  Rille,  the  Dive,  the  Carantonne 
the  Ant,  the  Grne,  and  the  Drome.  It 
is  very  populous,  for  it  comprehends  a 
great  number  of  towns  and  villages. 

NORROY,  the  title  of  the  third  of 
the  three  kings  at  arms. 

NOR' TH,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.  See  Compafs. 

*  NOR  f  HAMPTON,  the  (hire  town 
of  Northamptonshire.  It  has  a  market 
on  Saturdays  ;  and  8  fairs,  on  February 
3,0,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  toys  ; 
April  15,  May  4,  and  Auguft  5,  are 
great  horfe-fairs;  Augqft  26  is  for  all 
forts  of  merchandize  ;  September  19, 
chiefly  for  cheefc  and  fheep  ;  and  No¬ 
vember  28  and  December  19,  for  ail 
forts  of  cattle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Nen,  over  which  it  has  two  bridges,  and 
had  walls  which  are  now  demolilhed  ;  as 
alfo  a  large  caflle,  which  is  ruined  like- 
wife.  It  had  feve:.  churches,  which  are 
pow  reduced  to  four,  and  the  great  one, 
called  Allhallows,  hands  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  is  adorned  with  a  hand- 
fome  portico.  It  was  in  a  great  meafure 
deliroyed  by  fire  in  16 75,  but  was 
foon  rebuilt,  with  a  fpaeious  market¬ 
place,  and  is  a  well  built  handfome 
town,  where  the  affixes  and  quarter 
feffions  are  held  ;  and  it  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  It  has  a  good  free- 
fichool,  two  alms  houfes,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  gaol.  It  is  50  miles  W.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  30  S.  E.  of  Coventry,  32  S,  of 
Leicefter,  and  66  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  o.  55.  W.  Lat.  5 2.  15.  N. 

*  NORTHAMPTON,  battle  near. 
Notwithflanding  the  adherents  of  the 
houfe  of  York  were  difpirited  and  dif- 
perfec]  by  the  proclamation  of  a  free  par-. 
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don  publifhed  by  Henry  VL  foon  afitef 
the  battle  at  Blor-heath  in  14 59,  the 
malecontent  lords  ffi.il  entertained  hopes 
of  railing  to  the  throne  the  duke  of 
York  ;  but  queen  Margaret  who  exerted 
herfelf  to  friiftrate  every  attempt  of  that 
kind,  kept  a  drift  eye  upon  alt  their 
proceedings.  The  famous,  earl  of  War¬ 
wick  was  governor  of  Calais,  an  employ¬ 
ment  fhe  refolved  to  deprive  him  of,  and 
therefore  lent  her  favourite  the  duke  of 
Somerfci  to  fuperfede  him  ;  but  -omerfet 
met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  as 
obliged  him  to  land  in  another  place, 
from  which  he  marched  to  Guifnes,  and 
there  he  fent  out  detachments  to  fkirmiili, 
with  the  garrifon  of  Calais,  by  whom  his 
men  were  generally  repulfed  to  their 
quarters.  Warwick  was  fo  beloved  by 
the  nation  in  general,  that  when  Somer- 
fet  had  landed  with  his  troops,  the  bailors 
fteered  the  fliips  directly  into  the  harbour 
of  Calais.  The  queen  being  determined 
to  wrell  the  government  of  this  fortrefs 
from  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  equipped 
a  fleet  for  the  affiftance  of  S omerfet,  and 
ordered  a  conliderable  body  of  troops  to, 
be  put  on  board,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Rivers  and  his  fon  Sir  Anthony 
Widville.  While  the  fleet  lay  in  the,< 
harbour  of  Sandwich,  waiting  for  a  wind, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  having  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  dellination,  manned 
the  (hips  which  had  lately  deferred  to 
him,  and  embarking  fome  troops  with 
Sir  John  Denham,  they  failed  to  Sand- 
'wich,  where  they  lurprized  Rivers,  and 
all  his  officers,  who  were  conveyed  to 
Calais,  together  with  their  fnips,  the  Tai¬ 
lors  themfeives  favouring  the  enterprize, 
Warwick  beinp'  thqs  reinforced  with 
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fliipping,  failed  for  Ireland,  in  order  to 
confult  with  the  duke  of  York,  about 
the  meafures  to  be  taken  for  another  in- 
fur  refti on  in  England,  where  the  people 
efpoufed  their  caufc,  and  their  friends 
expected  them  with  impatience.  The 
duke  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
the  lords  at  Calais  fliould  make  a  defcent 
among  their  adherents,  and  well-wilhers 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  capital,  which,  they  did  not 
doubt,  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms.  The  earl  of  Warwick  in  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Calais,  fell  in  with  the  Englilh 
fleet  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
who  had  lately  luperfeded  him  in  the 
poll:  of  admiral,  and  been  fent  out  to  in¬ 
tercept  him  in  his  palfage.  But  the  Tai¬ 
lors  and  foldiers  on  board  the  duke’s 
I  fquadron  refuting  to  fight  againti;  their 
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■oM- commander,  he,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  total,  revolt,  failed  into  Dartmouth, 
where  the  great-eft  part  of  his  men  de¬ 
ferred  for  want  of  pay  and  provifion. 
The  queen  and  the  mini  dry  did  not 
.doubt  but  the  interview- between  the  duke, 
.ot  York  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  would 
produce  a  new  rebellion,  which  in  order 
to-  weaken  by  anticipation,  the ’council  ' 
scfolved  to  fet  on  foot  an  exadt  inquilition 
In  ail  the  towns  and  counties  in  tire  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  difcqvefy  and  punifhment 
of  all  the  partisans  of  the  maiecontents  ; 
phe  carl  of  Wiltshire  and  the  lord  Scales 
were  veiled  with  a.  commilGon  to  make 
this  enquiry,  and  punifh  a. I  thole  who 
lad  carried  arms  for  York,  and  his  ad¬ 
herents,  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  they 
Began  to  execute  their  powers  with  great 
feverity,  in  forne  towns  which  openly  fa¬ 
voured  the  lords  of  the  opposition.  Of 
arlT  the  counties  in  Fngland,  Kent  had 
the  greateff  caufe  to  dread  the  refentment 
of  the  court,  for  it  had  always  exprelTed 
a  particular  attachment  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
under  Cade  was  not  forgotten  :  believing 
therefore,  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable, 
If  not  prevented  by  forne  vigorous  refolu  - 
Lon,  they  fent  an  intimation  to  the 
lords  at  Calais,  alluring  them,  that  if 
shey  would  land  in  Kent,  tire  inhabitants 
would  receive  them  with*  open  arms,  and 
Bayard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  their 
ikrvice.  Sir  Simon  Montfort  had  been 
detached  by  Margaret  with  a  body  of, 
frefli  forces  to  guard  Sandwich  and  other 
harbours  that  lay  next  the  enemy,  and 
ffips  had  been  equipped  for  .convoying 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  England,  where 
his  prefence  was  thought  ne  cell  ary  by  the 
council.  Bud  Warwick  in r priced  this  ar¬ 
mament,  pillaged  the  town  of  Sandwich, 
took  Montfort,  and  carried  the  (hips  to 
Calais.  It  was  during  this  fhort  expedi¬ 
tion,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  England,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which,  together  with  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  JKe-ptifk-  men,  determined 
him  and  his  afiociates  to  land  without 
delay.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  a  fum 
©f  money  to  purchafe  nccefTaiies,  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  borrowed  on  his  own 
credit  eighteen  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
merchants  of  the  flaple.  Thus  fupplied,  , 
lie  began,  to  make  preparations,  and  in 
the  mean  time  fent  over  his  uncle  the 
lord  Falconbridge  to  Kent,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  people  be¬ 
longing  to  that  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
|ie  was  foon  followed  by  Warwick  him- 
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lei f,  with  the  earls  of  March  and  Sallf~ 
bury,  who  landed,  where  they  were  met 
by  Thomas  JBourchier  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  lord  Cobham,  and  other 
perfons  of  diflindtion.  Before  they  fet 
fail  from  Cadiz,  they  difperfed  a  mani- 
fetlo  in  England,  alluring  the  nation, 
that  their  foie  motive  for  taking  arms, 
was  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  op- 
prefiion  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
to  fecjtire  their  liberties  and  privileges  ; 
towards  the  re-eftablithment  of  which, 
they  folicited  the  afliftance  of  all  true¬ 
hearted  Englishmen.  'I  hey  had  inform¬ 
ed  the  duke  of  York  of  their  intended 
operations,  and  the  day  on  which  they 
fet  fail  for  England.  They  brought  over 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  being 
reinforced  by  four  thoufand  under  the 
lord  Cobham,  they  began  their  march  to¬ 
wards  London,  and  fuch  numbers  joined 
them  in  their  rout,  that  they  entered  the 
city  in  triumph,  with  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men  devoted  to  their  feivicc. 
Mean  while  the  queen  was  not  idle  ajt 
Coventry.  She  had  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  received  in  London,  by 
fending  thither  the  lord  Scales  with  a 
(Long  body  of  forces,  but  he  was  refufed 
admittance  by  the  mayor,  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  maiecontents,  and' 
threw  himfelf  into  the  tower,  from 
whence  he  threatened  to  cannonade  the 
city,  fhould  the  magiftrales  admit  the 
rebels  ;  to  thefe  menaces,  however,  they 
paid  no  regard.  Margaret  (bill  continued 
to  aiTembie  her  forces,  until  her  army 
being  completed,  the  bellowed  the  joint 
command  of  it  upon  the  dukes  of  So-? 
merfet  and  Buckingham,  though  (he  her- 
felf  was  in  effect  the  general  ;  and  i (Tiled 
out  all  the  orders  in  fhe  name  of  Henry, 
who  was.  there  in  perfon.  As  foon  as  the 
young  earl  of  March  underflood  that  (he 
was  advancing  towards  London,  he  left 
the  ^arl  of  Salifbury  with  good  part  os 
his  troops  in  that  capital,  and  marched 
out  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  five  thoufand  men,  to  at? 
tack-  her  before  her  army  fhould  be  in¬ 
crease  cf.  The  two  parties  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northampton,  after 
the  queen  had  pa  fled  a  river  by  which 
they  were  divided.  Before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  battle,  the  aflbciated  lords  fent 
the  bilbo p  of  Salifbury  to  the  king,  with 
a  meffage  intreating  his  majefly  would 
fufpend  his  indignation,  and  join  with 
them  in  forne  falutary  meafures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effufion  of  Englifh  blood.  This 
addrefs  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  cere¬ 
mony 
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m*yi to  ferve  appearances,  atrd  being;, 
rejefted  as  fuch,  both  Tides  prepared  for 
an  engagement.  On  the  nineteenth  day 
of  July  1460,  the  malecontents  drew  up 
their  army  in  order  of  battle,  the  earl  of 
"\Varwick  commanded  the  light' wing, 
the  lord  Cobhatn.  conducted  the  left,  and 
t<he  earl  of  March  took  his  ft  at  ion  in  the 
center.  The  royal  army  was  commanded 
by  the  dukes  of  Somcrfct  and  Bucking¬ 
ham,  the  queen  remained  at  a  little  dif- 
tancs,  from  whence /lie  could  obferve  the 
particulars  of  the  action,  and  give  her 
directions  according  to  the  emergency  of 
the  occafion,  and  Henry  flayed  in  his 
tent  waiting  the  event  of  a  battle  on 
which  the  fate  of  his  crown  , depended. 
The  Yor  kills  having  published  orders 
through  the-ir.army.  tOi-refpeH  the  king's 
per  ion,  and  (pare  the  common  foldiers  ; 
but  to -give  no  quarters  to  the  officers, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  action 
beginning  with  great  fury  on  both  Tides, 
continued  till  Even  in  the  evening,  when 
the  lord  Grew  of  Ruthwin,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  considerable  part  of  Henry’s 
army,  fuddenly  revolted  to  the  rebels 
This  unexpected,  defection,  threw  the 
reft  of  the  king’s  forces  into  fuch  coulter- 
Ration ,  that  they  forthwith  began  to 
give  ground,  and  were  routed  with  great 
(laughter.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,, 
tire  earl  of  ShrewTbury  (Ton  to  the  fa-: 
rnous  Talbot)  tire  lord  Beaumont,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  .diftinction.  were 
killed  upon  the  fpot.  The  queen,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  So- 
sr.erTet  fled  with  Inch  precipitation,  that 
they  did  not  halt  until  they  reached 
Durham.  jflenry  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  t who  treated  him  with  all  the 
interior  reTpeCt  due  to  their,  fovereign, 
and  this  deference; in  Tome  meafure  con¬ 
fided  him, for  the  nrifehance  of  the  day, 
which  would  have  rendered  him  a  very 
great  objeCt  of  companion,  had  not  his 
natural  indolence. and  u;ant  of  fenfibility, 
fortified  him  again  ft  the  .viciffitudes  of 
fortune.  He  was  immediately  conducted 
to  Northampton,  with  all  the  marks  of 
honour,  an4  regard,  and  after  a  fbort  flay 
in  that  place,  repaired  to  London  fur- 
rounded  by  .a  crowd  of  noblemen  and 
others,  who  had  fo  lately  appeared  againft 
him  in  the  field  of  battle.  Mean  time 
the  queen  who  did  not  think  herfelf  Tafe 
at  Durham,  retired  privately  to  Wales, 
in  order  to  elude  the  fearch  of  her  ene¬ 
mies,  but  the  Toon  quitted  that  retreat, 
and  with  her  Ton  took  refuge  in  Scot- 
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land.  Immediately  after  the  king’s  ar- 
Y ,.ql.  ill. 
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rival  in  London,  the  tower  fur rer.de red 
for  want  of  provifions,  and  the  lord 
Scales  who  aCfed  as  governor,  attempting 
to  go  by  water  in  difguife  to  the  TanCluary 
at  Weflmlnfier,  was  difeovered  and  allal- 
finated  by  the  watermen. 

*  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a 

county  of  England,  51  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth,  hounded  on  the  E. 
by  Huntingdonshire,  with  part  of  Bed- 
fordlhire  and  BuckinghamTuire ;  on  the 
N.  by  LeiceflerJltirc  and  Rutkmdihire ; 
on  the  W.  by  Warwick flflre,  and  on  the. 
S.  by  Oxfordlhire  and  Buckinghamshire. 
It  contains  co  houTes,  12,9400  inha¬ 
bitants,  136  pari  flies,  13  market-towns,, 
and  Tends  nine  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  Northampton,  two  for  Peter¬ 
borough,  two  for  Brakley,  one  for  Hig- 
ham- Ferrers,  and  two  for  the  countv. 
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The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oufe,  the 
Nen,  the  Welland,  the  Cherwell,  and 
the  Learn,  it  is  a  healthful  Tporting 
country,  containing  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen’s  Teats,  and  the  Toil  is  fertile 
in  corn  and  grafs.  The  productions  are 
much  as  in  the  other  inland  counties, 
but  there  is  lefs  wafle  land,  and  there 
are  three  forefls,  and  Teveral  parks. 

*  NO RTH UM  BE RL  A  N D,  a  county 
of  England,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Sea,  on 
the  S.  by  the  county  of  Durham,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Cumberland  and  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  in  the  diccefe  of  Durham, 
and  is  about  143  miles  in  circumference, 
containing  4 6  large  parifhes,  and  u 
market-towns, .  of  which  Newcaflde  upon 
Tyne  is  the  chief.  The  air  of  this  county 
is  Tharp  and  piercing.  They  have  great 
plenty  of  pit-coal  in  ,  this  county.  It  is 
but  thinly  •  inhabited,  it  being  for  the 
moll  part  rough,  hilly,  and  barren  ;  but 
in  Tome  parts  near  the  Tea,  where  it  is 
manured  with  Tea-weeds,  it  produces  to¬ 
lerably  well.  The  .chief  .riches  of  this 
CQUnty.is  the  pit-coal. 

'*  NORWAY,  a  kingdom,  of  the  moil 
we  Hern  part  of  Scandinavia,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  W,  by,  the 
ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Swedifh  Lapland, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Categate  Tea,  which 
feparates  it  from  Denmark.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Norway  Proper,  and  its  de~. 
pendencies.  The  dependencies  of  Nor¬ 
way  are,  Iceland,  apd  the  ifle  of  Ferro. 
It ’is  a  cold  barren  country,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  Tnow  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  full  of  woods 
and  mountains,  and  produces  oak-planks, 
deal-boards,  pitch  and  tar,  befidcs  iron 
and  copper-mines.  The  fummer  is  very 
L  1  fliort, 
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Chart,  but  then  they  fow  and  reap  in  fix 
weeks  time,  and  yet  it  does  not  produce 
corn  fufficient  for  the  natives,  and  thofe 
that  come  hither  for  trade,  They  have  a 
very  great  fi!hery,  and  dry  their  cod 
upon  the  rocks,  without  faking  it,  which 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  (lock-filh, 
and  is  fent  all  over  Europe,  It  had  its 
own  kings  till  the  year  1587,  when  it 
was  united  to  Denmark,  and  in  1 52.5  the 
inhabitants  ernbrac  d  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion.  It  has  a  viceroy,  who' has  an  ab¬ 
solute  power,  and  lives  at  JBerghen. 
The  people  ate  robufl,  courageous,  in¬ 
ured  to  labour,  and  good  bailors. 

*  NORWICH,  a  city  of  Norfolk,  and 
one  of  the  largeft  in  England,  with  three 
markets,  on  Wednefdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays  ;  and  three  fairs,  011  the  day 
before  Good-Friday,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Whitfunday,  and  on  the  Saturday 
after,  for  horfes,  fheep,  lambs,  and 
petty  chapmen.  It  is  a  handfome,  well 
frequented  populous  city,  and  noted  for 
its  fluff  manufactory  called  Norwich 
crape.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Yare, 
which  parts  it  in  two,  over  which  there 
are  feveral  bridges.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  the 
fame  in  breadth  ;  and  is  furrounded  with 
a  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
through  which  there  are  twelve  gates.  It 
has  a  very  (lately  cathedral,  beautified 
with  a  lofty  fpire  fteeple.  There  are 
upwards  of  34  pariTh  churches  within  the 
walls ;  however,  fome  of  them  are  but 
mean.  The  whole  extent  within  the 
walls  is  not  inhabited,  for  there  are 
many  orchards  . and  gardens  where  there 
are  no  houfesr  It  is  a  county  of  itfirif, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
2,4  aldermen,  a  fteward,  two  fheriffs  who 
are  juflices  of  the  quorum,  and  fix  com¬ 
mon-  Qouncilmen.  The  members  of  par¬ 
liament  are  eleCted  by  the  freemen  and 
freeholders.  The  caflle  which  (lands 
upon  a  mount  Within  the  city,  is  now 
turned  into  a  common  prifon.  It  is  2  7 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Yarmouth,  and  top 
N.  E.  by  N.  of  London ,  Long.  1.  25. 
E.  Lat.  52.  40.  N. 

NOSE,  Nafus ,  in  anatomy.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  are  the  root  of  the  nofe,  the 
arch,  the  back,  or  fpine  of  the  nofe,  the 
fides  of  the  nofe,  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  the 
altn,  the  external  nares,  and  the  part 
under  the  feptum.  The  internal  parts 
are  the  internal  nares,  the  feptum  na- 
yium,  the  circumvolutions,  the  conchas 
fuperiores,  the  conchas  inferiores,  the 
pofterior  openings  of  the  internal  nares, 
the  finus  frontales,  (intis  maxillares, 
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finus  fphaenoidales,  the  duclus  Iachry^ 
males,  and  duCtus  palatini.  The  firm: 
or  hard  parts  are  moftly  bony,  and  the 
reft  cartilaginous  ;  to  thefe  we  may  add: 
the  periofteum  and  perichondrium.  The 
fo ft  parts  are  (he  integuments.,  mufcles, 
facculus  lachrymalis?  mem  bran  a  pitui- 
taria,  veffels,  nerves,  and  hairs  of  the 
nafes. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nos  E.  See  Haemorrhage . 

NO  TARY,  Notarial,  a  perfon,  ufually 
fome  ferivener,  who  takes  notes,  or 
frames  fiiort  draughts  of  contracts,  obli¬ 
gations,  charter-parties,  or  other  writ¬ 
ings.  At  prefent  a  notary  public,  is  he 
who  publicly  attefls  deeds  or  writings,  in 
order  to  make  them  authentic  in  another 
nation  :  but  he  is  principally  employed 
in  bufinefs  concerning  merchants,  as 
making  protefts  of  bills  of  exchange, 
8zc.  And  noting  a  bill,  Is  where  he  goes 
to  take  notice  of  a  merchant’s  refufal  to 
accept  or  pay  the  fame. 

NOTATION,  ih  arithmetic  and  al¬ 
gebra,  thus  method  of  ex pVe fling  numbers 
or  quantities  by  ligns  or  characters,  ap¬ 
propriated  for  that  purpofe. 

NOTE,  NAa,  is  ufed  for  a  character 
or  abbreviature,  ferving  to  denote  or  ex- 
prefs  fomething  in  a  little  compafs. 

NOTE,  in  mufic,  a  character  which 
marks  the  found,  that  -is,  the  elevation 
and  falling  of  the  voice,  and  the  fwife- 
nefs  and  fiownefs  of  its  motions.  In  ge¬ 
neral  under  notes  are  comprehended  all 
the  figns  or  characters  ufed  In  mufic, 
though  in  ftriCt  propriety  the  world  only 
implies  the  marks  which  denote  the  de-» 
grdes  of  gravity  and  acutenefs  to  be  given 
to  each  found.  * 

NOTE  is  like  wife' ufed  for  a  mark 
made  in  a  book  or  writing  where  there 
occurs  fomething  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  particular  notice  :  as  alfo  for  an  obfer- 
vation  or  explication  of  fGme  paftage  in 
an  author  added  in  the  margin,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  by  an  editor, 
in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  contradiftin- 
guifhed  to  text.  The  notes  make  the 
1  principal  difference  ‘  in  the  editions  of 
claffic,  &c.  authors.  We  have  Virgil, 
Horace,  Terence,  8cc.  with  Dacier’s 
notes,  Dauphin’s  notes,  notes  variorum-. 
Shakefpeare,  with  Hanmer’s,  Warbur- 
ton's,  and  Johflfon's  notes.  See. 

NOTE  is  aifo  a  minute  or  (hort  wri¬ 
ting  containing  fome  article  of  bufinefsj 
in  which  fenfe  we  fay  promiffory  note, 
note  of  hand,  bank  note,  &c. 

NOTFIiE  COSTfE,  in  anatomy,  the 
five  1  owe  ft  ribs  on  each  fide.  They  are 
called -baftard  or  fpmfous  ribs,  in  regard, 

they 
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they  do  not  join  with  the  bread-bone  as 
the  other  ribs  do  ;  nor  are  they,  like  the 
red,  bony,  but  cartilaginous. 

NOTICE,  in  law,  the  making  of 
fomething  known,  which  a  man  might 
be  ignorant  of  before  ;  and  it  has  divers 
effects  in  our  laws  ;  for  thereby  the  party 
giving  the  fame,  may  reap  a  benefit 
which  he  otherwife  fhould  not  have  had  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
is  given,  is  liable  to  fome  charge  or  ac- 
tion,  to  which  without  it  he  had  not 
been  fubjedL 

NOTION,  in  logic,  an  idea  or  repre- 
fentation  of  anv  thing  in  the  mind. 

*  NOTTINGHAM,  the  chief  town 
©f  Nottinghamshire,  is  large,  populous, 
and  delightfully  feated  on  a  rock,  the 
foot  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  river 
Lean,  which  at  a  mile  didance  falls  into 
.the  Trent.  It  has  two  markets,  on 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  4  fairs, 
on  Friday  after  January  13,  May  7,  the 
Thurfday  before  Fader,  for  horfes  and 
horned  catttle;  and  Odfober  2,  3,  and 
4,  for  the  fame,  and  vad  quantities  of 
cheefie,  8cc.  It  contains  3  parilhes,  it 
lias  6  meeting- houfes,  with  handfome 
iireets,  well-built  houfes,  and  a  very 
fpacious  market-place.  It  had  a  drong 
cadie  which  flood  on  a  deep  rock,  and 
on  the  ruins  is  a  handfome  palace  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  late  duke  of  Newcadle.  Its 
principal  manufacture  is  in  wove  dock¬ 
ings,  though  they  make  a  great  deal  of 
malt  and  earthen  ware.  Heavy  goods  are 
brought  up  hither  from  London  by  fea, 
and  thence  up  the  Trent,  and  many 
coal-pits  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  toyn, 
afford  plenty  of  fuel,  at  little  expence. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  6 
•aldermen,  2  : Sheriffs,  18  common-coun¬ 
cil,  a  chamberlains,  and  2  coroners,  and 
fends  2  members  to  parliament.  It  is 
.3 6- miles  E.  of  Derby,  and  323  N,  by 
W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  5.  V/.  Lat. 
.52.  58.  N.  * 

*  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a  county 
•of  England,  bounded  ow.  the  W.  by  Der¬ 
byshire  and  part  of  Yorkshire;  on  the 
N.  by  Yorkfhire  ;  on  the  S.  by  Leiceder- 
Ihire,  and  on  the  E.  by  Lincoln  (hire.  It 
is  about  no  miles  in  circumference,  con¬ 
taining  168  parishes,  and  9  market- 
towns.  It  has  a  whodfifome  air;  but 
with  a  different  foil ;  for  the  S.  E.  part 
being  bed  watered  with  rivers,  is  mod 
fruitful  in  corn  and  grafs.  The  weftern 
part,  wherein  is  the  fored  of  Sherwood, 
noted  for  the  dory  of  Robin  Hood,  who 
redded  therein,  is  well  docked  with 
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wood,  wherein  is  plenty  of  game  and 
pit- coal.  This  is  called  the  fandy  part, 
as  the  former  is  the  clay.  It  is  about  38 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S,  and  19  in 
bivadth  from  E.  to  W.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Trent  and  Idle. 

NOVATIANS,  a  Chridian  fe<ft  which 
fprang  up  in  the  third  century,  fo  called 
from  Novatian,  a  pried  of  Rome,  or 
.Novatus,  an  African  bifhop,  who  fepa- 
rated  from  the  communion  of  pope  Cor¬ 
nelius,  whom  Novatian  charged  with  a 
criminal  lenity  towards  thofe  who  had 
apodatized  during  the  perfecution  of  De- 
cius.  He  denied  the  church’s  power  of 
remitting  mortal  fins,  upon  the  offender’s 
repentance  ;  and  at  lad  went  fo  far  as  to 
deny  that  the  apodates  could  ever  hope 
for  pardon  even  from  God  himfelf. 
Novatus  coming  to  Rome,  joined  with 
the  followers  of  Novatian,  and  added  to 
rhefe  rigid  doctrines  another,  which  was 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  fecond  marriages, 
againd  which  this  became  as  feve re  as 
againd  apodates  ;  denying  communion 
to  fnch  as  married  a  lecond  rime  after 
baptifm,  and  treating  widows  who  mar¬ 
ried  again,  as  adulteredes.  The  two 
leaders  were  proferibed  and  declared  he¬ 
retics,  not  for  excluding  penitents  from 
communion,  but  for  denying  that  the 
church  had  the  power  of  remit-ting  fins. 

NOVEL,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
fictitious  hi  dory  of  a  feries  of  furprizjng 
and  entertaining  events  in  common  life, 
wherein  the  rules  of  probability  are  or 
ought  to  be  dridtly  prefervsd  ;  in  which 
it  differs  from  a  romance,  where  the  hero 
and  heroine  is  fome  prince  and  princefs, 
and  the  events  which  lead  to  the  cataf- 
trophe,  are  in  general  highly  abfurd., 
improbable,  and  unnatural. 

NOVEL  ASSIGNMENT,  in  law, 
an  adignment  of  time,  place,  or  the 
like,  in  an  aeftion  of  trefpafs,  otherwife 
than  it  was  before  aligned. 

NOVEMBER,  in  chronology,  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Julian  year,  con¬ 
fiding  .only  of  thirty  days  :  it  got  the 
name  of  November,  as  being  the  ninth 
mouth  of  Romulus’s  year,  which  began 
with  March. 

NOVICE,  a  perfon  not  yet  (killed  or 
experienced  in  any  art  or  profeffion. 

NOUN,  Non:e/i ,  in  grammar,  a  name 
or  word  expreding  the  thing  fpoken  of, 
as  king,  queen,  prince,  ike.  Befides  the 
particular  name  which  each  perfon  bears, 
he  gives  himfelf  another  when  he  fpeaks 
of  himfeif,  as  I  or  myfelf ;  the  former 
are  called  nouns,  and  the  latter  pronouns. 

h  1  1  Noun  $ 
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Nouns  arc  again  divided  into  nAun  fub- 
ftantive,  and  nouns  adjeddive.  They  are 
called  fubftantivcs,  when  the  objects  they 
exprefs  are  confide  red  fimply  in  thern- 
felves,  as  foul,  body,  See.  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  when  their  objects  ate  confidered 
as  clothed  with  any  qualities,  as  vicious 
i'out,  corrupt  body,  8cc.  Nouns  are  alio 
divided  into  proper  and'  appellative ; 
nouns  proper  are  thofie  which  exprefs  a 
particular  thing  or  perfon,  fo  as  to  diftln- 
guifh  it  from  all  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
as  Ariftofle,  &c.  Nouns  appellative  are 
thole  common  to  feveral  individuals  of 
the  fame  kind,  as  man,  beaft,  fifil,  &c. 

*  NUBIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Red  fea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
defart  of  Gorham  and  a  part  of  Negroe- 
land.  It  is  feated  in  between  13  and  24 
degrees  of  latitude."  It  is  660  miles  long 
from  S.  to  N.  and  6 00  broad  from  W.  to 
E.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fugar, 
which  is  very  brown,  and  they  have 
gold',  civet,  Sanders-wood,  ivory,  horned 
cattle,  camels,  lions,  tigers,  and  croco¬ 
diles.  The  air  is  very  hot,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  flnall  pox  gets  among  them,  it 
rages  like  a  plague.  There  are  moun¬ 
tains  which  run  on  each  fide  of  the  Nile, 
and  albng  the  gulph  of  Arabia.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the*  Nile,  the  Nahr  ai 
Abiad,  or  ihe  White  River,  which  falls 
into  the  Nile,  and  the  Atbara,  that  en¬ 
ters  it  on  the  E.  Nubia  is  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  Dongoia  and  Sennar ; 
whereof  the  fir  ft  lies  on  the  N.  and-  the 
other  to  the  S.  The  chief  towns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Dongoia  are  Ibrim,  on  the 
of  the  Nile  towards  Egypt;  'Mafho, 
on  the  W.  of  the  Nile ;  Argos,  nver- 
againft  the  former  on  die  other  fide  of  the 
Nile,  Dongoia,  D ungala,  or  Dankaia 
Is  the  capital. 

NUCIFEROUS,  in  botany,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  fiieh  trees  as  bear  nuts. 

NUCLEUS,  the  kernel  of  a  nyt,  or 
even  any  feed  inclofed  within  a  hulk. 
The  term  nucleus  is  alfo  \ifed  -  for  the 
body  of  a  comet,  other  wife  called  its 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  thofe  parts  of  an  human  figure  not 
covered  with  any  drapery  ;  or  thofe  parts 
Where  the  carnation  appears. 

NUL  TIEL  RECORD,  in  law,  .  is 
what  the  plaintiff  generally  pleads  on  the 
defendant’s  pleading  matter  of  record  in 
bar  of  the  action  brought  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 
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NULLITY,  inlaw-,  any  thiag  that  is 
null  or  void  :  thus-  there  is  a  nullity  of 
marriage,  where  perfons  marry  within 
the  degrees,  or  where  infants  many  with¬ 
out  content  of  their  parents  or  guardians-. 

NUMBER,  Numsrus ,  in  arithmetic, 
an  aftemblage  of  feveral  units,  or  things 
of  the  fame  kind,- 

Broken  Numbers  are  the  fame  with 
fractions.  See  Fraction: . 

Cardinal  Numbers,  thofe  which  e>:.- 
prefs  the  quantity  of  units,  as  1,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.  whereas  ordinal  numbers  are 
thofe  which  exprefs  order,  as  ift,  2d, 
3d,  8cc. 

Compound  Number,,  one  divifible  by 
fome  other  number  belides  unity  ;  as  1:^ 
which  is  divifible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  &. 
Numbers,  as  12  and;  15,  which  have 
fome  common  meafure  belides  unity,  are 
faid  to  be  compound  numbers  among' 
themfeives. 

Cubic  Number  is  the  prod u£l-  of  a 
fquare  number  by  its  root  :  fuch  is  27; 
as  being  the  product  of  the  fquare  num¬ 
ber  9,  by  its  root  3...  All  cubic  numbers 
whole  root  is  lefs-  than  <5,  being  divided 
by  b,  the  remainder  is  the  root  itfelf  : 
thus  27  ~-y6  leaves  the  remainder  3,  its 

root;  216,  the  cube  of  6,  being  divided 
by  6,  leaves  no  remainder  ;  343  the  cube 
of  7,  leaves  a  remainder  1,  which,  added 
to  6,  is  the  cube  root ;  and  512,  the  cube 
I  of  8,  divided  by  6,  leaves  a- remainder^, 
t  which,  added  ter  6;  is  the  cube  root, 
j  Hence  the  remainders  of  the  divifions  of 
the  cubes  above  216,  divided  by  6,  being 
added  to  6,  always  gives  the  root  of  the 
cube  fo  divided,  till  that  remainder  be  5-, 
and  confequentlv  it,  the  cube-root  of 
j  the  number  divided!  But  the  cubic  num¬ 
ber  above  this  being  divided  by  6,  there 
remains  nothing,  the  cube-root  beir)g  12'. 
Thus  the  remainders  of  the'  higher  cubes 
are  to  be  added  to  12,  an’cf  not  to  6  ;  till 
you  come  to  18,  when  the  remainder  of 
the  divifion  muft  be  added  to  1 8- ;  and  fa*- 
on  ad  injinituni . 

De'erminate  Number  is  that  referred' 
to  lome  given,  unit,  as  a  ternary  or 
three  :  whereas  an  indeterminate  one  is- 
that  referred  to  unity  in.  general,  and  is 
called  quantity. 

Homogeneal  Numbers  are  thofe  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fame* unit ;  as  thofe  referred 
to  different  units  are  termed  heterogeireaj. 

Whole  Numbers  are  otherwise  called 
integers.  See  Integers. 

Rational  Number  is  one  pom  men  fur- 
able  with  unity  ;  as  a  number,  incom- 

menfurable 
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menfurable  with-  unity,  is  termed  irra¬ 
tional  or  a  furd.  Sec  Surd. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  rational  whole 
number  is  that  whereof  unity  is  an  ali¬ 
quot  part ;  a  rational  broken  number, 
that  equal  to  fome  aliquot  part  of  unity  ; 
and  a  rational  mixed  number,  that  con- 
filling  of  a  whole  number  and  a  broken 
one. 

Even  NumiV'ER,  that  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  without 
anv  fradlion,  as,  6,  iz,  Szc.  The  film, 
difference,  and  product  of  any  number  of 
even  numbers,  is  always  an  even  num- 
ber. 

An  evenly  even  Number,  is  that  which 
may  be  meafured,  or  divided,  without 
any  remainder,  by  another  even  number, 
as,  4  by  2. 

An  unevenly  ever.  Number,  when  a 
number  may  be  equally  divided  by  an  un¬ 
even  number,  as  is  by 

Uneven  Number,  that  which  exceeds 
an  even  number,  at  leaf!  by  unity,  or 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  3,  5.  Szc. 

The  fum  or  difference  of  two  uneven 
numbers  makes  an  even  number*  but 
the  fadtum  of  two  uneven  ones  makes  am 
uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  un¬ 
even  one,  or  if  the  one  be  fubtraffed 
from  the  other,  in  the  former  cafe  the 
fum,  in  the  latter  the  difference,  is  an 
uneven  number ;  but  the  fa  Turn  of  an 
even  and  an  uneven  number  is  even; 

The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  une¬ 
ven  numbers  is  an  even  number,  and  the 
fum  of  any  uneven  number  of  uneven 
numbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

Primitive  or  F rime  NUMBERS,  are 
thofe  only  divifable  by  unity,  as  5,  7, 
Szc  And  prime  numbers  among  them- 
feives  are  thofe  which  have  no  common 
meafure  befides  unity,  as  12  and  19. 

Perfect  Number,  that  whofe  aliquot 
parts,  added  together,  make  the  whole 
number,  as  6,  28;  the  aliquot  parts  of 
6  being  3,  2,  and  1  ;  ami  thofe  of  28, 

being  14  7,  4,  2,  1,  ~z-S. 

ImperfeFi  Numbers,  thofe  whofe  ali¬ 
quot  parts,  added  together,*  make  either 
more  or  Ids  than  the  whole.  And  thefe 
are  dill insuifhed  into  abundant  and  defec- 
tive  ;  an  infrance  in  the  former  cafe  is  12, 
whole  aliquot  parts  6,  4,  3,  2,  1 

make  i<5  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe  16, 
whole  aliquot  parts,  8,  4,  2,  and  1, 
make  but  1 5. 

Plain  Number,  that  arifing  from  the 
multiplication  of  two  numbers,  as  6, 
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which  is  the  product  of  3  by  2  ;  and  thefS* 
numbers  are  called  the  tides  of  the  plain. 

Square  Number,  the  prodilft  of  any 
number  multiplied  by  itlelf ;  thus  4^ 
which  is  the  faftum  of  2  by  2,  is  a  fquare 
number. 

Every  fquare  number  added  to  its  root 
makes  aneven  number. 

Polygonal ,  or  Polygonout  Numbers', 
the  fums  of  arithmetical  progreffions  be¬ 
ginning  with  unity:  thefe,  where  the 
common  difference  is*  1,  are  called  trian¬ 
gular  numbers;  where  2,  fquare  num¬ 
bers;  where  3,  pentagonal  numbers; 
where  4,  hexagonal  numbers;  where  5 , 
heptagodal  numbers,  See.  See  Pplygoval. 

Pyramidal  NUMBERS.  The  films  oS 
poligonous  numbers,  coHe£led  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  polygons  themfelvcsy 
and  not  gathered  out  of  arithmetical  pro- 
greffions,  are  called  fil'd  pyramidal  num¬ 
bers  :  the  fums  of  the  firth  pyramidals* 
are  called' fecond-  pyramidals,  Sz c. 

If  they  arifecut  of  triangular  numbers,, 
they  are  called  triangular  pyramidal  num¬ 
bers  ;  if  out  of  pentagons,  firlt  pentago¬ 
nal  pyramidals. 

N  u  jmb  e  r  ,  ♦  in  gram  mar,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  nouns,  verbs,  8< c.  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  to  the  varieties  in  their  objects  j. 
confidered  with  regard  to  number.  * 

When  a*,  noun  indicates  am  object  con¬ 
fidered  as  fingle,  or  alone,  or  a  number 
of  them  confidered  as  united  together,  it 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  lingular  number,  as 
plant,  an  army,  a  church.  When  it  in¬ 
dicates  feveral  objects,  and  thofe  as  dif- 
tincf,  it  is  of  the  plural  number,  as 
plants,  armies,  churches :  and  when  l 
fpeak  of  myfielf  as  making  a  part  of  fe¬ 
veral  others,  infiead  of  faying  I,  it  is 
proper  to  fay  we,  Sz c. 

Numbers,  in  poetry,  oratory,  mu- 
fie,  Szc.  certain  meafures,  proportions,  or 
cadences,  which  render  a  verfe,  period, 
or  fong,  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Poetical  numbers  con  lilt  in  a  certain 
harmony  in  the  order,  quantities,  Szc.  of 
the  feet  and  lyllables,  which  make  the 
piece  mulical  to  the  ear,  and  fit  for  ring¬ 
ing,  for  which  all  the  verfes  ,of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  intended. 

Book  of  N ITM bers,  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  taking  its  denomination 
from  its  numbering  the  families  of  Ifraeb 
A  confiderable  part  of  this  book  is  hifto- 
rical,  relating  to  feveral  remarkable  paf- 
iages  in  the  Ifraelites  march  through  the 
wildernefs.  It  contains  a  difUndt  rela¬ 
tion  of  their  feveral  movements  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  their  two  and  forty 

if  ages. 
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flakes  through  the  wildernefs,  and  many 
oth.  r  things,  whereby  we  are  in  drafted 
in  feme  of  the  weight  ie  ft  truths  that  have 
immediate  reference  to  God  and  his  pro- 
vjdence  in  the  world.  But  the  greateft 
part  of  this  book  is  fipent  in  enumerating 
thofe  laws  and  ordinances,  whether  civil 
or  ceremonial,  which  were  given  by  God, 
but  not  mentioned  hefore  in  the  preceding 
books. 

NUMERAL  Letters,  thofe  letters 
of  the  alphabet  which  arc  u led  for  figures. 

NUMERALS,  in  grammar,  thofe 
words  which  exprefs  numbers. 

NUMERATION,  Numeration  in  arith¬ 
metic,  the  art  of  edirnating  or  pronounc¬ 
ing  any  number. 

The1:  characters  whereby  numbers  are 
ordinarily  expreiled  are  the  nine  follow- 

rag,  O  a,  T  4,  5?  <?>  7 ,  8,  9- 

That  thele  nine,  numerical  notes  may 
exprefs  not  only  units,  but  alto  tens, 
hundreds,  thoufands,  &c.  they  have  a  lo¬ 
cal  value  given  them  ;  fo  that  when  either 
alone,  or  when  placed  in  the  right-hand 
place,  they  denote  units  ;  in  the  fecond 
place  tens  ;  in  the  third,  hundreds  ;  in 
the  fourth,  thoufands,  8zc. 

NUMERATOR  of  a  Fraffion,  See 
Fra  El  ion. 

NUMERICAL,  Numerous,  or 
Numeral,  fomething  betlonging  to 
■numbers. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term 
ufed  for  the  defcription  and  knowledge  of 
ancient  medals  and  Coins,  whether  of 
gold,  fiver,  or  brafs. 

NUN,  a  woman,  in  feveral  Chridian 
countries,  who  devotes  herfelf,  in  a  cloif 
ter  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious  life.  There 
were  women  in’  the  ancient  Chridian 
church,  who  made  public  profeffion  of 
virginity  before  the  monadic  life  was 
known  in  the  world,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian. 
Thefe,  for  didinftion’s  fake,  are  fome- 
times  called  ecdefiadical  virgins,  and 
were  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  church.  They  differed 
from  the  monadic  virgin  chiefly  in  this, 
that  they  lived  privately  in  their  father's 
haufes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in  com¬ 
munities  :  but  their  profeffion  of  vir¬ 
ginity  was  not  fo  drift  as  to  make  it  cri¬ 
minal  in  them  to  marry  afterwards,  if 
they  thought  fit.  As  to  the  eonfecration 
of  virgins,  it  had  feme  things  peculiar  in 
it  :  it  was  ufually  performed  publicly  in 
the  church  by  the  bifhop.  The  virgin 
made  a  public  profeffion  of  her  refoiu- 
don,  and  then  the  bifhop  put  upon  her 
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the  aceuftomcd  habit  of  facred  virgin?. 
One  part  of  this  habit  was  a  veil  called 
the  facrum'veiamen,  another  was  a  kind 
of  mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head. 
At  prefent,  when  a  woman  is  to  be  made 
a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of  the 
candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar,  and  Ihe 
herfelf,  accompanied  by  her  neared  rela¬ 
tions,  is  conducted  to  the  bifhop,  who, 
after  mafs  and  an  anthem,  the  fubjeft  of 
which  is  “  that  fhe  ought  to  have  her 
lamp  lighted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is 
coming  to  meet  her,”  pronounces  the  be¬ 
nediction  :  then  fhe  rifes  up,  and  the' 
bi!hop  confecrates  the  new  habit,  fprink- 
ing  it  with  holy-water.  When  the  can¬ 
didate  has  put  on  her  religious  habit,  fhe 
prefents  herfelf  before  the  bifhop,  and 
lings  on  her  knees,  ancilia  Cbnjij  fum,  &c. 
then  fhe  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards 
the  ring,  by  which  die  is  married  to 
Thrift ;  and  laflly,  the  crown  of  vir¬ 
ginity.  When  file  is  crowned,  an  ana¬ 
thema  is  denounced  againft  all  who  fhall 
attempt  to  make  her  break  her  vows. 
The  feveral  orders  of  nuns  in  theRomilh 
and  Greek  churches,  are  mentioned  un¬ 
der  their  refpeftive  articles. 

NUNCIO,  or  Nuntio,  an  ambaffa- 
dor  from  the  pope  to  fome  Catholic 
prince  or  date,  or  a  perfon  who  attends 
on  the  pope’s  behalf  at  a  congrefs,  or  an 
affcmbly  of  feveral  ambafladors. 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL,  denotes  a 
lad  will  or  teftament,  only  made  verbally, 
and  not  put  in  writing. 

NUPTIAL  Rites,  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  folemnization  of  m  arnage. 

*  NUREMBERG,  acityof  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital 
of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
feated  in  a  iandy  barren  plain,  yet  the 
inhabitants  are  lo  indudrious  that  they 
have  rendered  it  a  very  flourifhing  place. 
It  is  about  feven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  furrounded  with  high  walls,  flanked 
with  380  towers,  after  the  old  way  of 
fortification.  “The  river  Pegnitz  runs 
through  it,  and  divides  it  in  two,  and 
turns  ninety  wheels  belonging  to  mills 
and  other  machines,  and  has  twelve 
bridges  over  it,  by  which  both  parts  of 
the  town  communicate  with  each  other. 
There  are  130  dree.ts,  which  are  large  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houfes  are  generally 
builc  of  hewn  done,  fix  dories  high. 
Though  Nuremberg  is  fo  large  a  place,  it 
has  properly  but  two  parilh  -  churches, 
which  are  both  built  in  the  Gothic  tade. 
The  arfenal  is  one  of  the  bed  furnifhed  of 
any  in  Germany,  having  arms  for  10, coo 

men? 
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men,  with  300  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
fown-ho.ufe  is  very  large,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  front.  The  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  faid  to  be  60,000,  who  are  go¬ 
verned  by  an  ariftocracy,  by  whom  juf- 
tice  is  very  impartially  adminiflered. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  ingenious  and 
fkilful  in  all  forts  of  arts,  of  which  their 
geographical  maps,  copper  -  plates,  ma¬ 
thematical  and  mufical  inflruments,  are 
a  proof,  as  well  as  their  works  hi' flee  1, 
ivory,  alabafter,  and  wood.  Moll:  of 
thofe  curious  toys  which  are  brought  into 
England,  and  called  Dutch  toys,  are 
made  ac  this  place.  Their  religion  is  the 
Lutheran,  and  there  is  only  one  church 
allowed  to  the  Roman  catholics.  It  is 
feated  almoft  in  the  center  of  Germany, 
55  miles  N.  W.  of  Ratifbon,  and  2,50  W. 
by  N.  of  Franconia.  Long. .  11..  1%.  E. 
Eat.  49.  41.  North. 

NURSERY,  or  Nursery  Gar- 
ben,  a  piece  of  land  let  apart  for  the 
railing  and  propagating  of  all  forts  of 
trees  and  plants  fo'  lupply  the  garden  and 
other  plantations.  Of  this  4brt  there 
are-great  numbers  in  different  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  but  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  which  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  gardeners,  whofe  bulinefs 
it  is  to  raife  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  for 
falc;  and  in  many  of  thefe  there  is  at 
prefe-nt  a  much  greater  variety  of  trees 
and' plants  cultivated  thaffcan  be  found 
in  any  other  jpart  of  Europe.  In  France, 
their  nurferies  (which  are  but  few,  when 
compared  with  thofe  in  England)  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  propagation  of 
fruit-trees,  from  whence  they  have  the 
appellation  of  pepinier  :  for  there  is  fcarce 
any  of  thofe  gardens,  where  a  perfon 
can  be  fupplied  either  with  ever-greens, 
flowering-fhrubs,  or  foreffc-trees.  And  in 
Hollands,  their  nurferies  are  principally 
for  flowers  ;  fome  few  of  them  indeed 
propagate  tender  exotic  plants.  But  thofe 
nurferies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London , 
in  general  include  all  thefe;  and  from 
hence  mod:  of  the  curious  perfons  abroad 
-are  fupplied  with  furniture  for  their  gar¬ 
dens.  But  1  do  not  propbfe,  in  this  place, 
to  treat  of  thefe  extenfive  nurferies,  or  to 
give  a  defeription  of  them  ;  therefore  (hall 
confine  myfelf  to  treat  of  fuch  nurferies 
only  as  are  absolutely  neceffary  for  all 
lovers  of  planting  to  have  upon  the  fpot, 
where  they  defign  to  make  their  plan¬ 
tation  :  for  if  thefe  arc  large,  the  expence 
of  carrying  a  great  number  of  trees,  if 
the  diftance  is  great,  will  be  no  fmall 
utricle^  belicbs  the  hazard  of  their  grow- 
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ing  :  which,  when  plants  have  been 
trained  up  in  good  land  and  removed  to 
an  indifferent  one,  is  very  great.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  of  the  ulrnofi  confequence  to 
every  planter,  to  begin  by  making  of  'a 
nurfery.  But  in  this  article  I  mull  beg 
leave  to  obfer-ve,  that  a  nurfery  fhould 
not  be  fixed  to  any  one  particular  fpot  : 

I  mean  by  this,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  continue  the  railing  of  trees  any  num¬ 
ber  of  years  upon  the  fame  fpot  of 
ground  :  becaufe  hereby  the  ground  will 
be  fo  much  exh  nulled  by  the  trees  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Therefore  s’ l  good  nurfery-gardeners  (hi ft 
and  change  their  land,  from  time  to 
time  ;  for  when  they  have  drawn  off  the’ 
trees  from  a  fpot  of  ground,  they  either 
plant  kitchen  -  herbs,  or  other  things, 
upon  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two,  by 
which  tiirle,  as  alfo  by  dunging  and 
trenching  of  the  land,  it  is  recovered, 
and  made  fit  to  receive  other  trees.  But 
this  they  are  obliged  to  from  necefiffy, 
being  confined  to  the  fame  land  ;  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  a  large  extent  of  ground  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Therefore  all  fuch  perfons  I  would 
advife  to  make  nurferies  upon  the  ground 
which  is  intended  for  planting,  where 
a  fuflacient  number  of  the  trees  may  be 
left  franding,  after  the  others  have  been 
drawn  out,  to  plant  in  other  places ; 
which,  for  all  large  growing  trees,  but 
particularly  fuch  as  are  cultivated  for 
timber,  will  be  found  by  much  the  molt 
advantageous  method  :  for  all  thofe  trees 
which  come  up  from  the  feed,  or  which 
are  tranfplanted  very  young  into  the 
places  where  they  arc  defigned  to  remain, 
will  make  a  much  greater  progrefs,  and 
become  larger  trees  than  any  of  thofe 
which  are  tranfplanted  at  a  greater  age. 
Therefore  the  nurferies  fhou'd  be  thinned 
early,  by  removing  all  thofe  trees  which 
are  intended  for  other  plantations,  while 
they  are  young ;  becaufe  hereby  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  of  flaking,  watering, 
&c.  will  be  faved,  and  the  tree  will  fuc- 
ceed  much  better.  But  in  expofed  fitu- 
ations,  where  there  are  nurferies  made, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  permit  the  trees  to 
Hand  much  longer,  that,  by  growing 
clofe  together,  they  may  Ihelter  each 
other,  and  draw  themfelves  up  :  and 
th.efe  fhould  be  thinned  gradually,  as  the 
trees  advance  ;  for  by  taking  away  too 
many  at  firfl,  the  cold  will  check  thd 
growth  of  the  remaining  trees  But  their 
thofe  trees  which  are  taken  out  from  thefe 
nurferies,  after  a  certain  age,  fhould  not 
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he  depended  on  for  planting  ;  and  it  will 
be  prudence  rather  to  confign  them  for 
■iuel,  than  by  attempting  to  remove  them 
large,  whereby,  in-  endeavouring  to  get 
them  up  with  good  roots,  the  roots  of  the 
handing  trees  wiij  be  often  much  injured. 

^  hat  has  been  here  propofed,  muft  be 
‘underfeood  for  ail  large  plantations’  in 
parks,  woods,  Sc c.  but  thofe  nnrfenes 
'which  are  only  intended  for  die  railing  of 
ever-greens,  flowering-fllruhs,  or  plants 
which  ^re  defrgned  to  embeliifh  gardens, 
in  ay  be  confined  to  one  fpot,  becaufe  a 
fmall  compafs  of  ground  will  be  fufficient 
for  this  pu/pofe.  Two  or  three-- acres  of 
land,  employed  this  way,  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  moll  ex  ten  live  defmns  ; 
and  one  acre  will  he  full  enough  for  thofe 
of  moderate  extent.  And  fuch  a  fpot  of 
ground  may  be  always  employed  fol¬ 
lowing  the-  feeds  of  foreign  trees  and 
plants  ;  its  alfo,  for  railing  many  forts  of 
--biennial  and  perennial  flowers  to  tranfi- 
-plant  into  the  borders  of  the  p-lealhre- 
’garden  ;  and  for  railing  many  kinds  of 
bulbous-rooted  flowers  from  feeds,  where¬ 
by  a  variety  of  new  forts  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  annually,  which  wiil  recompenfe 
for  the  trouble  and  expence,  and  will 
moreover  bo  an  agreeable  diverfion  to  all 
thofe  perfons  who  delight  in'  the  amufe- 
rnents  of  gardening 

Such  a  nurfery.  as  this  fhould  be  con- 
■veniently  fituated  for  water ;  for  where 
that  is  wanting,  there  mull  be  an  expence 
-attending  the  carriage  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  ft  fhould  alfo  be  as  near  the 
•houfe  as  it  can  with  conveniency  be  ^ad¬ 
mitted,  in  order  to  render  it  eafy  t© 
vilit  at  all  times  of  the  year;  becaufe  it 
as  abfolutely  neediary,  that  it  fliould  be 
■under  the  infpefeion  of  the  mailer;  for 
imlefs  he  delights  in  it;  there  will  be 
little  hopes'  of  fuccefs.  ■  •  The  foil  of  this 
nurfery  Ihou’d  alfo  be  good,  and  not  too 
heavy  and :  (iiiT;  for  fuch  land  will  be 
very  improper  for  fowing  molt  forts  of 
feeds ;  becaufe,  as  this  will  detain  ,  the 
moiflure  in  the  fpring  and  winter,  fo  the 
feeds  of  mod  tender  things,  efpecia  ly  of 
flowers,  will  rot  in  the  ground,  if  town 
early.  .Therefore;  where  perfons  are 
ton  fined  to  fuch  land,  there  fhould  be  a 
good  quantity  of  land,  afhes,  and  other 
light  manures  buried,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  parts,  and  pulverife -the  ground; 
end  if  it  is  thrown  up  in  ridges,  to  receive 
the  fiofl  in  winter,  it  will  be  of  great  life 
to  it ;  as  will  alfo  the  frequent  forking 
or  llirring  of  the  ground,  both  before  and 
after  it.. is  planted,  -  y 
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1  KTUSANCE,  in  law,  a  thing  done  ts 
the  annoyance  of  another.  Nu  fancies  are 
either  public  or  private  :  a  public  nufance 
is  an  offence  againfe  the  public  in  general, 
either  hy  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  all  the  king’s  fubjebis,  or  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  do  what  the  common  good 
requires  ;  in  which  cafe  all  annoyances 
and  injuries  to  fireets,  highways,  bridges, 
and  large  rivers;  as  alfo  diforderly  ale- 
houles,  bawdy  -  houfes,  gaming  -  houfe.s, 
liages  dor  rope-dancers,  See.  are  jidd  to 
be  common  nufances.  A  private  nu lance 
is  when  only  one  perfon  or  family  is  an¬ 
noyed,  by  the  doing  of  any  thing;  a„s 
where  a  perfon  flops  up  the  light  of 
another’s  houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  rain  falls  from  his  houfe 
upon  his  neighbour  s ;  as  iikewife  the 
turning  of  diverting  water  from  running 
to  a  man’s  houfe,  mill,  meadow,  See. 
llop'pingmp  a  way  that  leads  from  houfes 
to  lands;  fullering  a  houfe  to  decay,  to 
the  damage  of  the  next  houfe;  erecting 
a  brew-houfe  -in  any  place  not  conve¬ 
nient  ;  or  an  houfe  of  office,  See.  fo  near 
another  perfon’-s  houfe  as  to  offend  him 
by  its  fmeli.  Indidfment  lies  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  or  common  nufance  at  the  king's  fuit, 
whereon  the  party  offending  fhall  be  fined 
and  imprilbned;  but  no  aftion  can  be 
brought  in  this  cafe,  except  one  man  buf¬ 
fers  more  by  a  common  nufance  than, 
another  ;  as  where  a  pit  is  dug  in  the 
highway,  and  he  falls  into  it.  Adtion  on 
the  cafe,  or  affile  of  nufance,  lie's  for  any 
private  nufance,  at  the  fuit  of  the  party 
aggreived,  and. on  fuch  aftions  judgment 
is  given  that  the  nufance  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  injured  party  recover  da¬ 
mages  ; 'but  if  a  perfon  has  only  a  term 
of  years  in  a  houfe  or  lands,  as  he  has 
no  freehold  therein,  he  can  only  have 
an  actio, n  on  the  ..cafe,  by  which  the. mu¬ 
ffin  ce  will  fee  removed  without  his  re¬ 
covering  damages. 

O  o 

NUT,  Nux,  among  botanifes, -denotes 
.a.pericarpium  of,  an  extraordinary  hard- 
Uefs,  inclofin.g  a  kernel  or  feed.  Of 
thefe  there .  are  feveral  kinds,  as  filberts, 
walnuts,  See. 

NUTMEG,  nux  mojehata ,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  kernel  of  a  large  nut,  pro- 
ducedby  a  tree  fifed  to  refemble  the  pear- 
tree,  growing  in  the  Eaff  Indies.  '1  he 
outer  part  of  the  fruit  is  a  foft  fiefhy  fub- 
f lance  .like  that  of  the  walnut,  which 
fpontaneoufly  opens  when  ripe  :  under 
this  lies  a  red  membrane  culled  mace, 
forming  a  kind  of  reticular  covering, 
through  the  fiffiires  of  which  is  feen  the 

hard 
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hard  woody  fnell  t hat  includes  the  nut¬ 
meg.  Two  forts  of  this  kernel  are  dif- 
tinguilhed ;  one  of  an  oblong  figure, 
called  male ;  the  other  roundifh,  or  of 
the  fhape  of  an  olive,  called  female; 
this  lad  is  the  officinal  fpecies,  being 
preferred  to  the  other  on  account  of  its 
ftronger  and  more  agreeable  flavour,  and 
its  being,  as  is  faid,  lefs  fubjeft  to  be¬ 
come  carious.  The  nutmegs  are  cured, 
according  to  Rumphius,  by  clipping 
them  in  a  fomewhat  thick  mixture  of 
lime  and  water,  that  they  may  be  every 
where  coated  with  the-  lime,  which  con 
tributes  to  their  prefervation. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  moderately  warm, 
grateful,  uncluous  fpice  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ufeful  in  weaknefs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  the  riaufeas  and  vomitings  ac- 
companying  pregnancy,  and  in  fluxes  ; 
but  liable,  when  taken  too  freely,  to  fit 
very  uneafy  on  the  flomach,  and,  as  is 
faid,  to  affedt  the  head.  Roaded  with  a 
gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  friable, 
it  proves  le's  fubjedt  to  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  and  is  fuppofed  likewife  to  be 
more  ufeful  in  fluxes. 

Two  kinds  of  febaceous  matter,  faid 
to  be  exprefled  from  the  nutmeg,  are 
didingufhed  in  the  fhops.by  the  name  of 
oil  of  mace  :  the  belt  fort,  brought  from 
the  Ead  Indies  in  done  jars,  is  fome¬ 
what  foft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
drong  agreeable  fmell,  greatly  refem* 
bling  that  of  the  nutmeg  itfelf :  the 
other  comes  from  Holland  in  folrd  mafles, 
generally  flat,  and  of  a  fquare  figure,  of 
a  paler  colour,  and  much  weaker  fmell. 
Thefe  oils  are  employed  chiefly  exter¬ 
nally  in  domaehic  plafters,  and  in  ano¬ 
dyne  and  nervine  unguents  and  lini¬ 
ments.  They  appear  to  be  a  mixture'  of 
the  grofs  febaceous  matter  of  the  nut¬ 
meg  with  a  little  of  the  effential  or  aror- 
matic  oil ;  both  which  may  be  perfedtly 
feparated  from  one  another  by  macera¬ 
tion  or  digedion  in  rectified  fpirit,  or  by 
diilillation  with  water.  Ihe  fpirituous 
tindfure,  and  the  diddled  water,  and  the 
effential  oil,  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe 
drawn  from  the  nutmeg  itfelf,  the  pure 
white  febaceous  fubltance  being  left  be¬ 
hind. 

NUTRITION,  Nutrltio ,  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy,  the  acceffion  or  appofi- 
tion  of  new  parts  to  the  body,  fimilar  to 
thofe  it  already  confided  of,  either  for 
its  augmentation,  or  the  reparation  of 
Xuch  as  are  worn  off. 

NUX  VOMIC  A,  a  flat,  comprefTed, 
round  fruit,  about  the  breadth  of  a  fhil- 
VOL.  in. 
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ling,  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  Tt 
is  a  certain  poifon  to  dogs,  cats,  & c.  and 
doubtlefs  it  would  alfo  prove  fatal  to  man¬ 
kind.  Its  furface  is  not  much  corrugated, 
and  its  texture  is  firm  like  horn,  and  of 
a  pale,  greyifh,  brown  colour. 

NYCHTHEMERON,  w^/ub^v,  the 
natural  day,  or  day  and  night,  which  to¬ 
gether  always  make  twenty-four  hours. 

NYCTALOPIA,  in  medicine,  a  two¬ 
fold  diforder  of'  the  eye,  one  of  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  other.  In  the  fird,  the 
fight  is  bed  in  the  night,  and  in  obfeure 
places  ;  whereas,  in  a  clear  light,  their 
fight  fails,  fo  that  they  can  hardly  fee 
any  thing.  In  the  other  fort  of  nyctalo¬ 
pia,  the  patient  can  fee  nothing  at  all 
except  in  a  clear  and  bright  light.  As 
thefe  infirmities  arife  from  a  natural  bad 
formation  of  the  eye,  they  are  therefore 
incurable. 

NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  jefmine,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

NYMPH,  in  mythology,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  certain  inferior  goddefies, 
inhabiting  the  mountains*  woods,  wa¬ 
ters,  &c.  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  O- 
ceanus  and  Tethys. 

NYMPH,  among  naturalids,  that 
date  of  winged  infefts  between  their  liv  - 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  and  their 
appearing  in  the  winged  or  mod  perfect 
date. 

The  eggs  of  infefts  are  fird  hatched  in¬ 
to  a  kind  of  worms,  or  maggots  ;  which 
afterwards  pafs  into  the  nymph  date, 
furrounded  with  fliells  or  cafes  of  their 
own  lkins ;  fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe 
nymphs  are  only  the  embryo-infefts, 
wrapped  up  in  this  covering;  from 
whence  they  at  lad  get  loofe,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty. 

During  the  nymph  date,  the  crea¬ 
ture  lofes  its  motion.  Swammerdam 
calls  it  nympha  aurelia,  or  fimply  aure- 
lia  ;  and  others  give  it  the  name  of  chry- 
falis,  a  term  of  the  like  import.  See 
Cbryfalis. 

NYMPHtE,  in  anatomy,  two  mem¬ 
branaceous  parts,  fituated  on  each  fide  the 
rima.  They  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  ca¬ 
vernous  ftrufture,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  wattles  under  a  cock  s  throat. 

They  are  fometimes  fmaller,  fometimes 
larger,  and  are  continuous  to  the  praepu- 
tium  of  the  clitoris,  and  joined  to  the 
interior  fide  of  the  labia. 

NYMPHfEA,  the  water-lily,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants.  % 

*  NYMPHS,  in  fabulous  hidory,  ter- 
redrial  deities,  of  which  there  were  various 
M  m  kinds. 
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kinds,  all  of  whom  are  fuppofetl  to  be 
daughters  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys,  and 
were  diflinguifhed  into  Nereids,  Naiades, 
Dryades,  Hamadryades,  Orcades,  Lim- 
jiiades,  &c.  There  were  alio  celeflial 
nymphs,  who  were  the  attendants  of  the 
fuperior  deities.  Thole  of  both  kinds 
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were  reprefented  as  young  and  beautiful 
virgins  and  dreflcd  fuitably  to  the  cha- 
r after  afcribed  to  them.  The  nymphs 
were  probably  derived  from  the  poets 
perfonizing  the  various  parts  of  nature, 
and  giving  a  voice  and  features  to  the 
fountains,  hills,  groves,  and  rivers.  • 


■  o. 
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The  fourth  vowel,  and  fourteenth 
J  letter  of  the  Englifh  alphabet. 

The  Greeks  had  two  o’s,  viz.  Omi- 
cron  (o)  and  Omega  (a)  ;  the  hr  if  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  tip  of  the  lips  with  a 
fharper  found,  and  the  other  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  mouth,  with  a  fuller  found, 
equal  to  o  o  in  our  language.  The  long 
and  fhort  pronunciations,  of  our  o  are 
equivalent  to  the  two  Greek  ones  ;  the 
hrll,  as  in  fuppofe ;  the  fecond,  as  in  obey. 

O,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral 
letter,  fignifying  eleven ;  and  when  a 

dafii  was  added  at  the  tap,  thus,  O,  it 
fignified  eleven  thoufand. 

OAK,  a  tree  well  known.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  materials  in  building 
jfhips,  8zc.  being  firong  in  all  pofitions. 
.All  the  forts  of  oaks,  fays  Mr.  Miller, 
are  propagated  from  acorns,  which  fhould 
be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are 
ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  too  long  out  of 
the  ground,  they  feldom  grow. 

The  manner  of  fowing  thefe  acorns,  if 
deligned  for  a  fin  all  plantation,  or  to  be 
removed,  is  to  prepare  fome  beds  of  frefh 
earth,  neither  too  ilrong  and  heavy,  nor 
too  light  and  dry  :  in  thefe  beds  you 
ihould  place  the  acorns  in  rows  one  foot 
afunder,  and  about  two  inches  diflance 
In  the  rows,  covering  them  about  two 
•inches  thick  with  the  fame  frefh  earth  ; 
obferving  to  leave  none  of  them  un¬ 
covered,  to  entice  the  vermin,  which 
may,  in  a  fhort  time,  deftroy  all  the 
feeds. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin 
to  appear,  you  mult  carefully  clear  them 
from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  feafOn  proves 
dry,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  now  and 
then  with  a  little  water,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth.  In  thefe 
beds  the  plants  fhould  remain  until  the 
following  autumn,  obferving  conflantly 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  ;  at  which 
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time  you  fhould  prepare  a  fpot  of  good 
frefh  earth,  in  fize  proportionable  to  the 
quantify  of  plants,  which  fhould  be 
trenched  and  levelled  :  then  towards  the 
fniddlq  or  latter  end  of  October,  you 
fhould  carefully  take  up  the  plants,  fo  as 
not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  plant  them 
out  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  diflance  plant  from  plant; 
obferving  never  to  fuffer  the  plants  to 
abide  Ions?;  out  of  the  ground,  becaufe 
their  roots  would  dry,  and  endanger  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

When  they  are  planted,  you  fhould  lay 
a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface'  of  the 
ground,  near  their  roots,  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  drying  too  faft ;  and  if  the  feu- 
fon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  you  fhould  give 
them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  root  in 
this  nurfery,  they  will  require  little  more 
care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows 
every  fpring ;  in  doing  of  which,  yon 
fhould  cut  off  fuch  roots  as  extend  very 
far  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  which 
will  render  them  better  for  tranfplanting 
again  :  you  fhould  alfo  prune  off  fuch 
fide  branches  as  extend  themfelves  very 
.  far,  and  would  retard  the  upright  fhoot  ; 
but  you  fhould  by  no  means  cut  off  all 
the  finall  lateral  branches,  fome  of  which 
are  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be  left  on,  to 
detain  the  fap  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  trunk;  for  I  have  often  obferved, 
where  trees  have  been  thus  cloffly  pruned, 
that  their  heads  have  overgrown  their 
bodies,  fo  that  they  have  bent  down¬ 
ward,  and  become  crooked. 

When  thefe  trees  have  remained  in  the 
nurfery  three  or  four  years,  they  will 
then  be  large  enough  to  tranfpiant  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  it  is 
not  proper  to  let  them  grow  very  large 
'  •  feefors 
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before  they  are  planted  out ;  bccaufe 
thefe  are  very  hazardous  trees  to  remove 
when  old,  or  after  they  have  taken  deep 
root. 

The  feafon  for  this  work  is,  as  I  faid 
before,  in  the  autumn,  at  which  time,  if 
they  are  carefully  taken  up,  there  will  he 
little  danger  of  their  fucceeding.  When 
they  are  planted,  the  fur  face  of  the 
ground  fhould  be  mulched  about  their 
roots,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  faff  ;  and 
if  the  feafon  is  very  dry,  they  fhould  be 
watered,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
in  very  dry  weather;  but  you  mud  care¬ 
fully  avoid  giving  them  too  much  water, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  trees, 
when  newly  removed. 

You  fhould  alfp  flake  them,  to  prevent 
their  being  fhaken  and  diflurbed  by  the 
winds,  which  would  retard  their  rooting. 
In  tranfplanting  of  thefe  trees,  you  fhould 
by  no  means  cut  their  heads,  which  is 
too  much  practifed  :  all  that  fhould  be 
done,  muff  be  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed 
or  ill-placed  branches,  which  fhould  be 
taken  off  clofe  to  tire  place  where  they  are 
produced  :  but  there  can  be  no  greater 
injury  done  to  thefe  trees  than  to  fhorten 
their  roots  ;  for  when  the  leading  bud, 
which  is  abfokitely  necefl'ary  to  draw  and 
attract  the  nourifhment,  is  taken  off,  the 
branch  ofeen  decays  entirely,  or  at  leak, 
down  to  the  next  vigorous  bud. 

The  trees,  thus  raifed  and  managed, 
will,  if  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  grow  to 
a  confidera'ole  magnitude,  and  are  very 
proper  for  a  wilderryefs  in  large  gardens, 
or  to  plant  in  clumps  in  parks,  &c.  but 
if  they  are  defigned  for  timber,  it  is 
much  the  better  method  to  fow  the  acorns 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
in  order  to  which,  you  fhould  provide 
yourfelf  in  autumn  with  a  fufheient  quan¬ 
tity  of  acorns,  which  fhould  be  always 
taken  from  ffraight,  ppright,  vigorous- 
growing  trees  ;  thefe  fhould  be  gathered 
from  under  the  trees  as  foon  as  may  be 
after  they  are  fallen,  and,  if  poflible,  in 
a  dry  time,  iaying  them  thin  in  fome 
open  room  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  may 
be  put  in  dry  land,  and  preferved  in  a 
dry  place  until  the  end  of  November, 
when  you  fhould  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting  them. 

The  directions  here  given  are  defigned 
only  for  fmall  plantations  in  a  garden  or 
park,  which  are  only  for  pleasure  :  but 
where  thefe  trees  are  cultivated  with  a 
view  to  profit,  the  acorns  fhould  be  fowl) 
where  the  trees  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for 
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thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  will  never 
grow  to  the  fize  of  thofe  which  ltand 
where  they  are  fown,  nor  will  they  lak 
near  fo  long  found  :  for  in  fome  places, 
where  thefe  trees  have  been  tranfplanted 
with  the  greatefl  care,  and  they  have 
grown  very  fall  for  feveral  years  after, 
yet  they  are  now  decaying,  when  thofe 
which  remain  in  the  place  where  they 
came  up  from  the  acorns  are  kill  very 
thriving,  and  have  not  the  leak  fign  of 
decay  :  therefore,  whoever  defigns  to  cul¬ 
tivate  thefe  trees  for  timber,  fhould  never 
think  of  tranfplanting  them,  but  fow 
the  acorns  on  the  fame  ground  where 
they  are  to  grow  ;  for  the  timber  of  all 
thofe  trees  which  are  tranfplanted  is  not 
near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  the  trees  from 
acorns.  Miller' %  Gardener  s  DiElionary. 

OAK  Leaf  Galls.  Thefe  are  of  feveral 
kinds  ;  the  remarkable  fpecies,  called 
the  rnufh room  gall,  is  never  found  on 
any  other  vegetable  fubfiance  but  thefe 
leaves  ;  and,  beiides  this,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  other  kinds,  all  of  them 
being  the  nidufes  of  certain  infefls. 

OAF,  in  hufbandry,  a  grain,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  as  the 
black,  red,  white,  & c.  and  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  following;  manner.— 
Black  oats  are  commonly  fown  upon  an. 
etch  crop,  or  on  a  lay,  which  they 
plough  up  in  January,  when  the  earth 
is  moift,  taking  care  to  turn  the  turf 
well,  and  to  lay  it  even  and  flat.  Oats 
are  to  be  fown  earlier  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  than  in  the  fouthern. 
Oats  are  fown  with  abroad  cak,  at  twice, 
as-they  do  barly,  harrowing  it  well  in  ;  but 
this  muft  always  be  harrowed  the  fame 
way  that  the  furrows  lie, of  a  lay,  or  but 
very  little  crofs,  for  fear  of  raifing  the 
turf ;  but  upon  an  etch,  as  foon  as  the 
land  is  ploughed  on  an  edge,  they  fow 
and  harrow  it  in  once  ;  then  fow  it  a  fe- 
cond  time,  the  fall  quantity,  and  har¬ 
row  it  five  or  fix  times  over,  obferving 
to  harrow  it  once  or  twice  acrofs,  which 
breaks  the  clods,  and  covers  the  feed 
better  than  harrowing  all  one  way.  They 
commonly  fow  them  upon  a  broad  ridge, 
which  they  give  the  land  but  one  plough¬ 
ing  for.  i  heufual  time  for  lowing  black 
oats  is,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  or 
a  very  few  weeks  later,  fometimes  not 
till  the  beginning  of  March  :  they  are  a 
hardy  grain,  and  will  bear  any  thing  of 
wet  or  cold.  Four  bufhels  of  feed  is  the 
quantity  for  an  acre ;  but  they  grow  bek 
upon  a  moik  land,  though  they  will 
not  mils  any  where.  The  farmer  knows 
M  m  >  that 
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that  his  oats  are  ripe  when  the  /talks  turn 
yellow,  the  grain  feels  hard,  and  the 
hulk  begins  to  open,  and  fhew  the  feed.  Af¬ 
ter  they  are  cut  they  Ihould  lie  for  the  dew 
and  the  rain  to  plump  them,  and  make 
them  threlli  well;  and ''if  weedy,  to  kill 
the  weeds  :  but,  if  there  happen  much 
rain,  they  mult  be  got  in  again  as  foon 
vs  dry,  otherwife  the  oats  will  foon 
fall  out  of  the, hulks,  and  great  part  of 
the  crop  be  loft.  Red  oats  is1  a  kind  of 
corn  very  common  in  StafFordlhire,  and 
fome  of  the  northern  counties;  it  is  a 
fort  of  naked  cat,  and  is  very  proper  for 
making  oat-meal  becaufe  th?  kernel 
threlhes  out  of  the  hull,  without  carrying 
it  to  the  mill,  or  drying  of  it.  This  oat 
is  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  bar¬ 
ley.  White  oats  is  commonly  fown  upon 
an  etch,  after  wheat,  rye,  or  barley ; 
they  only  give  the  land  one  ploughing, 
and  fow  them,  and  harrow  them,  as  they 
do  the  black  oats,  except  the  land  is  firb- 
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ject  to  weeds;  in  that  cafe,  it  is  good  to 
plough  up  the  wheat  or  rye  Rubble  in 
November,  which  will  make  it  rot  the 
better,  and  be  a  kind  of  winter  fallow¬ 
ing.  Only,  if  you  have  a  very  dry  burn- 
in-  ground,  which  black  oats  will  riot 
delight  in.  they  often  in  that  cafe  fow 
them  upon  a  lay.  March  and  April  are 
the  ufual  time  of  fowing  white  oats,  and 
the  drier '  the  weather  is  when  they  are 
sown,  t;he  better  ;  they  grow  bed  upon  a 
dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  land,  and  they 
ore  the  beit  of  all  to  be  lowed  upon  a 
land  very  ubjedt  to  weeds,  becaufe,  be¬ 
ing  lowed  late,  they  allow  a  very  little 
ploughing,  and  gro  ing  very  thick  after 
this,  they  over-top  the  weeds  fooner  than- 
any  other  plant.  White  oats  geneialiy 
yield  about  the  fame  quantity  as  thofe  of 
the  black,  .that  is,  about  twenty  bulhels 
from  an  ■  ere.  Mortimer  s  Hufbandry. 

Wild  GAT,  in  hufbandry,  a  kind  of 
oat,  or  oat-grafs,  which  fprings  up  with¬ 
out  fow  big,  and  is  much  hated  and  dread¬ 
ed  by  the  farmers.  This,  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  is  the  greatefl  of  all  hin¬ 
drances  of  the  good  crops  of  barley,  and 
often  of  other  grain.  It  is  a  rough 
and  hairy  oat,  and  ufualjy  black.  In  the 
wetter  years,  and  after  much  froffi,  this 
is  found  to  be  molt  troubldbme.  The 
heft  remedy  the  farmer  has  again  ft  this, 
is,  to  fow  the  land  molt  apt  to  produce 
it  with  beans,  and  when  they  are  come 
up  to  about  three  inches  high,  to  turn  in 
fheep  upon  the  ground,  about  twenty 
fheep  to  an  acre  ;  thefe  will  eat  up  all  the 
/hoots  of  tbs  wild  oat,  and  not  touch  the 
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beans  fo  long  as  there  is  any  of  the  oat* 
-fhoots  left.  Moretons  Northampt, 

OATH,  yinjurandum ,  a  folemn  affir¬ 
mation,  in  which  the  perfons  fworn  in¬ 
voke  the  Almighty  to  witnefs  that  their 
teflimony  is  true,  renouncing  all  claim 
to  his  mercy,  and  calling  for  his  vengeance 
if  it  be  falfe. 

OBADIOH,  or  the  Prophecy  cf  ObA- 
di  ah,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Eef- 
tament,  contained  in  one  fmgle  chapter, 
and  is  partly  an  inventive  again  ft  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Edomites,  who  mocked  and 
derided  the  children  of  Ifracl,  as  they 
patTed  into  captivity,  and  with  other  ene¬ 
mies,  their  confederates,  invaded  and 
oppreiTed  thofe  ftrangers,  and  divided  the 
fpoil  amongft  themfeives  :  and  partly  a 
prediflon  of  the  deliverance  of  Ilrael,  and 
of  the  victory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
church  over  her  enemies. 

OBELISK,  in  architecture,  a  trunca¬ 
ted,  quadrangular,  and  Render  pyramid, 
railed  as  an  ornament,  and  frequently 
charged  either  with  inferiptions  or  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  Obelifks  appear  to  be  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  to  be  firfb  raifed  to 
transmit  to  pofteritv  precepts  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  were  cut  in  hieroglyphical 
characters  :  afterwards  they  were  ufed  to 
immortalize  the  great  actions  of  heroes, 
and  the  memory  of  perfons  beloved,  l  he 
fifft  obelilk  mentioned  in  hiftory  was  that 
of  E.amefes,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  forty  cu¬ 
bits  high.  Phius,  another  king  of  E- 
gypt,  raifed  one  of  forty-five  cubits  ;  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  another  of  eighty- 
eight  cubits,  in  memory  of  Arfinoe.  Au- 
gullus  ereCted  one  at  Rome  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius,  which  ferved  to  mark  the 
hours  on  an  horizontal  dial,  drawn  on 
the  pavement.  They  were  called  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  the  fingers  of  the  fun, 
becaufe  they  were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to 
ferve  as  flyles,  or  gnomons,  to  mark  the 
hours  -on  the  ground.  The  Arabs  (till 
call  them  Pharaoh’s  needles,  whence  the 
Italians  call  them  aguglia,  and  the  French 
aiguilles  The  proportions  in  the  height 
and  thicknefs  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
obelifks  ;  their  height  being  nine,  or  nine 
and  a  half,  and  fometimes  ten  times  their 
thicknefs  ;  and  their  diameter  at  the  top 
never  It fs  than  half,  and  never  greater 
than  three-fourths  of  that  at  the  bottom. 

OBELISK,  f,  in  grammar,  a  mark 
in  form  of  a  dagger,  ufed  to  refer  the 
reader  to  a  note  in  the  margin,  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  page. 

OBJECT,  in  philofophy,  fomething 

apprehended, 
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apprehended,  or  prefented  to  the  mind, 
by  fen I'ation  or  by  imagination. 

Object  is  alfo/Ufed  for  the  matter  of 
art  or  fcience,  or  that  about  which  it  is 
employed;  in  which  fenfe  it  alfo  coin¬ 
cides  with  fubjeft. 

O  BJECT- GLASS  of  a  Telefcope  or  TVLi- 
crofcope ,  the  glals  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  which- is  next  the  objeft. 

OBIT,  among  Chriftians,  a  funeral 
folemnity,  or  office  for  the  dead,  mod 
commonly  performed  when  the  corple 
lies  in  the  church  uninterred.  It  like- 
wife  fignifies  the  anniverfary  office,  or 
annual  commemoration  of  the  dead,  per¬ 
formed  yearly  on  the  day  of  their  death, 
with  prayers,  alms,  &c. 

OBLATION,  a  facrifice,  or  offering 
made  to  God. 

OBLIGATION,  any  aft  whereby 
a  perfon  becomes  bound  to  another,  to 
do  fomething  ;  as  to  pay  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  be  furety,  or  the  like. 

OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  fomething 
aflant,  or  that  deviates  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  Thus  an  oblique  angle  is  either 
an  acute,  of  obtufe  one,  i.  e.  any  angle 
except  a  right  one. 

Obl i qjj  e  Ascension,  in  agrono¬ 
my.  See  Afcenjion. 

Oblique  Cases,  in  grammar,  are 
all  the  cales  except  the  nominative. 

Obliqjje  Line,  that  which,  fall¬ 
ing  on  another  line,  makes  oblique  angles 
with  it,  viz.  one  acute,  and  the  other 
obtufe. 

Oblique  Percussion,  in  mecha¬ 
nics.  See  Percujfion. 

Oblique  Planes,  in  dialling,  are 
thofe  which  recline  from  the  zenith,  or 
incline  towards  the  horizon.  The  obli¬ 
quity,  or  quantity  of  this  inclination,  or 
reclination,  may  be  found  by  means  of  a 
quadrant. 

Oblique  Sailing,  in  navigation, 
is  when  a  Blip  fails  upon  fome  rhumb  be¬ 
tween  the  four  cardinal  points,  making 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian  ;  in 
which  cafe,  file  continually  changes  both 
latitude  and  longitude.  See  Sailing. 

Oblique  Sphere,  where  the  pole 
is  elevated  any  number  of  degrees  lefs 
than  90°  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  axis  of  the 
world,  the  equator,  and  parallels  of  de¬ 
clination  will  cut  the  horizon  obliquely. 

OBLIQUITY  of  the  Ecliptic.  See  E- 
,  cliptic. 

OBLONG,  a  figure  that  is  longer  than 
Broad  :  fuch  is  a  parallelogram,  ellipfis, 
&c-. 
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OBSEQUIES,  the  fame  with  funeral 
folemnities. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators, 
fignifies  the  taking  the  fun’s,  or  a  Bar’s 
meridian  altitude,  in  order  thereby  to 
find  the  latitude 

OBSERVATORY",  a  place  deflined 
for  obferving  the  heavenly  bodies;  being 
generally  a  building  erefted  on  fome  emi¬ 
nence,  covered 'with  a  terrace  for  making 
ailronom ica I  obfervat ion s . 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  fuch 
an  obturation  of  the  veffels,  as  prevents 
the  circulation  of-  the  fluids,  whether  of 
the  found  and  vital,  or  of  the  morbid 
and  peccaut  kind,  through  them,  arifing 
from  an  accefs  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  to 
be  transmitted;  above  the  capacity  of  the 
veffel  which*  ought  to  tranfmit  it.  Such 
an  obiiruftion,  then,  proceeds  either 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  veffels,  or  the 
exceffive  bulk  of  the  fluids  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted  through  them,  ox  a  concurrence  of 
both  thefe  circumffances.  The  narrow¬ 
nefs  of  the  veffels  is  produced  either  by 
external  compreffion,  the  proper  con- 
traftion  of  the  velfels  themlelves,  or  an 
increafed  thicknefs  in  their  membranes. 
The  bulk  of  the  molecules  of  the  blood  is 
increafed  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluids,  or 
by  means  of  an  error  loci.  An  ob {trac¬ 
tion  may  alfo  proceed  from  a  narrownefs 
of  the  veffels  in  conjunction  with  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  bulk  of  the  molecules  of  die 
fluids. 

When  the  different  kinds  of  obftruc- 
tions  are  diftinftly  known,  it  is  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  find  a  cure  adapted  *to 
each.  For  that  fpecies  of  obftruftipn. 
which  arifes  from  external  compreffion, 
indicates  the  removal  of  the  compreffing 
caufe,  if  poffible.  That  fpecies  of  ob- 
ftruftion  which  arifes  from  an  increafed 
contraction  of  the  fibres  may  be  removed, 
firfl,  by  fuch  medicines  as  correft  the  too 
great  contraction  of  the  fibres,  veffels, 
and  vifeera ;  fecondly,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally,  if  thar  virtues  have  immediate  ac-. 
cefs  to  the  part  affefted,  \yhich  advantage 
is  principally  to  be  obtained  by  fomenta¬ 
tions,  fumigations,  baths,  and  ointments  ; 
thirdly,  by  fuch  remedies  as  empty  the 
too  full  veffels  compofing  the  membranes. 
This  intention  is  anfwered  by  evacuants, 
in  general,  but  efpecially  by  laxatiye, 
diluting,  refolvent,  attenuating,  deterfive, 
and  evacuant  medicines  applied  to  the 
veffels  themlelves  ;  and  fourthly,  by  fuch 
medicines  as  refolve  callofities  when, 
formed. 
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CTTURAT OR,  in:  anatomy,  a  name 
far  the  two  mufcios  of  the  thigh,  one  of 
which;  %s-  the  marlupialis,  and  is  called  ob- 
fmratwr  irvteraus,  and  the  other  die  obtu- 
y&toj?  ext  emus.. 

OBTUSE,  blunt,  dull,  Sic.  in  oppo- 
Ikibn:  to  acute,,  (harpy  &c.  thus  we  fay, 
osbtatfe  angle,  obtufe  triangle,  Sic. 

OCCIPITAL,,  in  'anatomy,  a  term 
ssppikdi  lc-  the  parts  of  the  occiput.. 

('ICC! PXTAJLE S,  or  die  Occipital 
Ml&cifs,  arife  on  each  fide  from  the 
nos- occipitis,  where  it  adheres  to  the  tem¬ 
ps  rail  banes. 

O CO P I  f  1 S"  OS',  the  O ccipit a l 
JEc/m.  e,  m  anatomy,  the  fourth  bone  of 
the-  eraraitm-,.  fi>  caU-d  from,  its  htua- 
fimi  hi  the  occiput,  or  hack  part  of  the 
dralL 

OC'GIFUT,  ta  anatomy,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  or  (hull. 

OCCULT*  femething  fecret,  hidden, 
«sr  imeihbih.  The  occult  fcienccs  are  roa- 
gre,,  necromancy,  cabbala,  Szc. 

OCCU  T,  in  geometry,  is  ufed  for  a 
line  that  tsfearce  perceivable,  drawn  with 
tdie;  point  of  the  eom-pafles,  or  a  leaden 
jpxmcfh,  Thefe  lines  are  ufed  in  feytral 
©pe rations,  as  the  railing  of  .plans,  de- 
%trS‘  of  building,,  pieces  of  perlpcdive, 
£te\  1  bey  are.  to-  he  effaced  when  the 
•wodfc  is  feii&dv 


OCCULT  YTION,  hi  afironomy,  the 
ttarafc  at  flair  or  planet  is  hid  from  our 
fight,  fey  the  hit erpofi dorr  of  the  body  of 
after  BBKK^Ty  or  ®f  feme  other-planet. 

Qtnr'e  of  Perpetual  Occult  at  tow, 


pile  re, 


as  far  oil- 


e  le¬ 


as.  parallel  in  an  o,biiqti:; 
teratrfrmrt  the  depreffed  pole,  as  th 
hatred  pole-  is  f irony  the  horizon.  All  the 
liars  between  this  paradleh  and '  the  de- 
prelEd  pole  never  rife,  but  lie  con  handy 
Isid’H reefer  the  horizon  of  .the  place. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  the  perlbri 
fdra-fc  feffc  /erases  of  gets  poiTdhon  of  a 
it&hrg. and  this,  fey  law  mail  be  of  what 
Bas .  at  natural  exigence,  as  of  land. 
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OCCUPATION,  in  a  legal  fen/e,  life 
«:-r  tenure:,,  as  in  deeds  it  is  frequently 
laid,  .that  iucb  lands  are  or  lately  were 
m.  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  fitch  a  per- 
fe>«-  This,  is  likewife  uled  for  a  trade, 
or.  Eayfleiry. 

OCCUPATION,  or  OCCUPANCY, 
5p  the  civil  law,  the  pofilefnon  .of  fach 
shings  as  at  p relent  properly  belong  to 
no  private  perfony  but  are  capable  of  be- 
mg  made  lo,  as  by  feizing  or  taking  cf 
ipods  in  war,  by  catching  things  wild  by 
©ature,  as  birds  and  beads  of  game.  See. 
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or -by  finding  things  before  nndifeoverec!, 
or  loft  by  their  proper  owners. 

OCEAN,  in  geography,  that  vafir 
collection  of  fait  and  navigable  waters  in 
which  the  two  continents,  the  firfl  in¬ 
cluding 1  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 
the  lait  America,  are  inclofed  like  i (lands. 
The  ocean  is  difl'inguifhed  into  three 
grand  divisions.  I.  The  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  divides  Europe  and  Africa  from 
America,  which  is  generally  about  three* 
thoufand  miles  wide.  z.  The  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which  divides  A- 
mcrica  from  Afia,  and  is  generally  about 
ten  thoufand  miles  over.  And,  3.  .The 
Indian  Ocean,  which  feparetes  the  Ea(l 
Indies  from  Africa,  which  is  three  thou¬ 
fand  miles  over.  The  other  ft  as,  which 
.are  called  oceans,  are  only  parts  .or 
.  branches  of  thefe,  and  ufually  receive 
:  their  names  from  the  countries  they  ber- 
.  der  upon. 

*  OCE ANUS',  in  pagan  mythology, 
the  fen  of  CcEius  and-  Terra,  the  hufband 
bf  Thetis,  and  the  father  of  the  rivers 
and  fountains.  The  ancients  called  him. 

.  the  father  of  all  things,  imagining  he 
was  produced  by  humidity,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to’ Thales,  was  the  firfil  principle 
i  from  which  every  thing  was  produced. 
Homer  reprefents  Juno  vifiting  him  at 
the  remote!!  limits  of  the  earth,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  and  Thetis  as  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  gods.  He  was  reprefenfed 
:  with  a  bull's,  head,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
rage  and  bellowing  of  the  ocean,  when 
am  rated  by  a  (form- 

OCHRE,  Oclra,  in  natural  hi  dory,  a 
genus  of  earths  (lightly  coherent,  and 
cornpofed  of  fine,  fimooth,  foft,  argH.ia- 
ceous. particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
readily  .  difiufible  in  water.  O elites  are 
of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  green,  &c.  Of  the  red  there  are 
.eleven  fpecies,  of  the  yellow  as  many,  of 
blue  one,  of  brown  two,  of  green  one, 
and  of  black  two.  All  which  have,  at 
one  time  or  other,  been  tiled  in  painting, 
and  three  of  them  arc  now  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

OCIMUM,  or  OCKYMUM,  bafil, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  Both  the 
herb  and  feeds  of  bafil  are  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  are  faid  to  be  good  in  Ai (orders 
:  of  the  lungs,’  and  to  promote  the  rnenfes. 

OCTAGON,  .or  OCTOGON,  in 
geometry,-  a  figure  of  eieht  fides  and 
angles  ;  and  this,  when  all  the  fides' 
and  angles  are  equal,  is  called  a  regular 
octagon,  or  one  which  may  be  in  fieri  bed 
in  a  circle.  If  the  radius  of  a  circle  cir- 

cum- 
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cnmfcribrng  a  regular  octagon  berrr,  and 
the  fide  of  the  octagon  222  y  ;  then  y  — 

*/  z  r~—rj  2  r  . 

OCTAGON,  in  fortification,  a  place 
that  has  eight  bafllons. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  OCTAS- 
DRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  five  re¬ 
gular  bodies,  confiding  of  eight  equal  and 
equiletral  triangles.  The  fquare  of  the 
fide  of  the  octahedron  is  to  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  circumfcribing  fphere, 
as  i  to  2.  If  the  diameter  of  the  fphere 
be  a,  the  foliditv  of  the  octahedron  in- 
feribed  in  it  will  be  1,33333,  nearly.  rJ  he 
oCtahedron  is  two  pyramids  put  together 
it  their  bafes,  therefore  its  lolidity  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  quadrangu¬ 
lar  bale  of  either  of  them,  by  one  third  of 
the  perpendicular  height  of  one  of  them, 
and  then  doubling  the  produCt. 

OCTANDRIA,  in  botany,  one  of 
the  clafles  of  plants  eftablifhed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  the  eighth  in  order;  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  which  are,  that  all  the  plants 
comprehended  in  it  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  eight  flamina  or  male  parts 
in  each.  It  is  lub-divtded  into  orders, 
which  are  denomiriated  from  the  number 
of  piftils  contained  in  each  Never  :  thus 
the  oCfandfia-monogvnia  contain  eight 
flamina,  and  only  one  piflii ;  the  otran- 
dria-digynia,  eight  flamina,  and  two  pif- 
tils ;  'and  fb  on,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  See. 
denoting  three,  four,  S:c.  piftils. 

OCTAVE,  in  .mu  fie,  an  harmonical 
Interval,  confiding  of  lever,  degrees,  or 
lefler  intervals.  The  moll  Ample  per¬ 
ception  that  we  can  have  of  two  founds, 
is  that  of  unifons  ;  as  the  vibrations  there 
begin  and  end  together.  1  he  ne'xpto  this 
is  the  oCtave,  where  tire  more  acute  fcpnd 
makes  precifely  two’  vibrations,  while  the 
grave  or  deeper  one  makes  one  ;  and 
wherein,  by  confequence,  the  vibrations 
of  the  two  meet  at  every  vibration  of  the 
more  grave  one.  Hence  unifon  and  oc¬ 
tave  pafs  almofl  for  the  fame  concord  : 
hence  aifo  the  proportion  of  the  two 
founds  that  form  the  oCtave  are  in  num¬ 
bers  or  in  lines,  as  1  :  2  ;  fo  that  two 
chords  or  flrin?s  of  the  fame  matter, 
thicknefs,  and  tenfion,  one  whereof  is 
double  the  length  of  the  other,  produce 
the  oCtave. 

OCTAVE,  .in  law,  the  eighth  day  in- 
clufive  after  any  feaft. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  confiding  of 
thirty-one  days  :  it  obtained  the  name  of 
October  from  its  being  the  eighth  month 
in  the  calendar  of  Romulus, 
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OCULU8  BELI,  In  staixiral'liifloiry, 
one  of  the  femi-peliucid  gems,  *  fa  gray* 
ifli  white  colour,  variegated  with  yellow, 
and  with  a  black  central  nucleus  :  it  is  of 
a  roundilh  form,  and  its  variegations' 
very  beautifully  represent  the  pupil  and 
i:  is  of  the  eye  ;  whence  the  name.. 

O  C  TJ  L  U  S  M  U  N  D I ,  on  e  of  the  ifeml  -  ’ 
pellucid  gems,  of  a  wfiitiih  gretf  colour, 
without  any  variegations. 

CD  A- BACH  1,  or  ODDOS  ASS3, 
among  the  Turks,  an  officer  equivalent: 
to  a  forjeant  or  corporal  among  us.  Tks' 
common  foldiers  and  jan  stance,  called 
oldaehis,  after  having  ferved  a  .certain 
term  of  yeais,  are  always  preferred,  .and 
made  biquelars  ;  and  from  being  biquelars^ 
they  in  time  become  oda-hadbls that  Is, 
corporals  of  companies,  vfk-qfe  immbers 
are  not  fixed,  -being  form  times  tern,  -.anl 
irimetimes  twenty.  Their  pay  is  fix 
doubles  per  month,  and  they  are  -diflro- 
guiflied  by  a  large  felt  a  foot  broad,  with, 
two  large  oftrich  feathers. 

ODE,  in  poetry,  a xbag,  or  composi¬ 
tion  proper  to  be  lung  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  odes  ligniiied  no  more  than  fongs^ 
but  with  us  -they  are  very  different  things.. 
The  ancient  odes  were  generally compoied 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  as  many  of  tliofe 
of  Pindar  and  Horace.  Theie  ■origins 'ly 
had  but  one  ftanza,  or  ftro.phe,  but  af¬ 
terwards  they  were  divided  Into  three 
parts,  the' fl-ro pile,  the  antllirophe^auduhe 
epode.  The  priefls  going  round  the  altar 
tinging  the  praiies  of  the  gods,  called  .the 
fir  ft  entrance,  when  they  turned  to  the 
left,  the  Itrophe  ;  the  fecond,  turning  t® 
the  right,  they  called  antifl-rophe,  or  re¬ 
turning  ;  and  laftly,  flan  ding  before  the 
altar,  they  lung  the  remainder,  which, 
they  called  the  epode.  tierces  .and  tri¬ 
umphs  were  aifo  fu Ejects  for  the  ode; 
and  in  courfe  of  time  love  and  entertain¬ 
ments  were  likewife  thought  very  flntabic 
to  it.  Here  Anacreon  and  Sappho  ex¬ 
celled,  and  Horace  has  left  us  fome  cf 
both  forts  wrote  with  peculiar  lweetnefs 
and  elegance.  Among  the  moderns,' 
Drvden’s  ode  on  M.  Cecilia's  day,  and 
Pope’s  on  the  lame  lubjeft,  are  juflly  al¬ 
lowed  to  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind, 
either  in  this,  or  any  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  The  diftinguifhiag  ch. arafter  o£ 
an  ode  is  fweetnes  ;  the  poet  is  to  fmoorfa 
the  minds  of  his  readers  by  tire  variety  of 
his  verfe,  and  the  delicacy  of  words  ;  the 
beauty  of  numbers,  and  the  iivelmefs  of 
expre (lions  :  for  variety  of  numbers  kef- 
fential  to  the  octe.  At  firfl,  indeed,  the 
•I  verfe  of  the  ode  was  but  of  one  kind,  but 
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for  the  fake  of  pleafure,  and  to  adapt  it 
to  mufic,  the  poets  fo  varied  the  num¬ 
bers  and  feet,  that  their  kinds  are  now 
almoft  innumerable.  One  of  the  mo  ft 
con  ft  der  able  is  the  Pindaric,  diftinguiffied 
by  its  boldnefs,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
flights.  An  ode  may  either  be  fublime 
or  of  the  lower  ftrain,  jocofe  or  fertous, 
mournful  or  exulting,  even  fometimes 
fatirical,  but  never  epigram matical  ;  and, 
in  Ihort,  it  may  confift  of  wit,  but  not 
of  that  turn  which  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
radereftic  of  an  epigram. 

ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous, 

■  -whatever  fmells  ftrongly,  whether  they 
fee  fetid  or  agreeable  ;  but  chiefly  applied 
to  things  wh©fe  fmell  is  brilk,  and  agree¬ 
able.  * 

ODYSSEE,  oS 'vortitt,  a  celebrated  epic 
poem  of  Homer,  wherein  are  related  the 
adventures  of  UiyiTes,  in  his  return  from 
the  fiege  of  Troy. 

The  moral  of  the  odyffee  is,  that  a 
performs  abfence  from  home,  fo  that  he 
cannot  have  an  eye  to  his  affairs,  occa- 
ffo.ns  great  diforders ;  and,  accordingly 
the  hero's  abfence  is'  the  principal  and 
mod  elTential  adion  of  the  whole  poem. 
This  poem,  adds  Bo  fill,  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  people  than  the  Iliad,  where 
the  fubjeds  buffer  rather  from  the  bad 
con  dud  of  their  princes,  than  by  their 
own  faults  ;  whereas  the  mean  eft  people 
are  as  liable  to  ruin  their  estates  and  fa¬ 
milies  by  negligence,  as  the  greateft 
princes ;  and  confequently,  have  as  much 
need  of  Homer’s  ledures,  and  are  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  profiting  by  them  as  kings  them- 
feives. 

OECONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  a  family,  or.  community ; 
and  hence  the  perfon  who  takes  care  of 
the  revenues  and  other  affairs  of  churches, 
monafteries,  and  the  like,  is  termed  oe- 
conomus. 

OECONOMY,  oiytovouia,  denotes  the 
prudent  condud,  or  difereet  and  frugal 
management,  whether  of  a  man’s  own 
eftate,  or  that  of  another. 

•  Animal  OECONOMY,.  the  firft  branch 
of  the  theory  of  medicine  ;  or  that  which 
explains  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
their  ftrudure  and  ufe,  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  life  and  health,  and  the  effeds, 
or  pheenomena  arifing  from  them. 

OECUMENICAL,  general  oruniver- 
fal:  As  an  oecumenical  council,  orfynod  ; 
that  is,  one  at  which  the  whole  Chriftian 
church  affifted. 

OEDEMA,  or  Phlegm ati c  Tu¬ 
mour,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  fort 
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of  tumour  attended  with  palenefs  and 
cold,  yielding  little  refiftance,  retaining 
the  print  of  the  finger  when  preft'ed  with 
it,  and  accompanied  with  little  or  no 
pain.  See  Tumour . 

This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fitua- 
tion  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body, 
fince  the  head,  eye-lids,  hands,  fome¬ 
times  part,  fometimes  the  whole  body, 
is  afflided  with  it.  '  When  the  laft- men¬ 
tioned  is  the  cafe,  the  patient  is  faid  to  , 
be  troubled  with  a  cachexy,  leucophleg- 
matia,  or  dropfy. 

But  if  any  part  of  the  body  is  more 
fubjed  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it 
'is  certainly  the  feet,  which  are  at  that 
time  called  fwelled  or  oedematous  feet. 

The  method  of  treating  oedematous 
tumours  is  very  different,  according  to 
the  different  caufes  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin  :  therefore  we  are  firft  to * 
make  diligent  fearch  after  the  genuine 
caufe  of  the  diforder,  before  we  attempt 
its  cure.  The  external  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  thefe  tumours  in  the  legs  and  feet,  is 
ufually  to  have  recourfe  to  frequent 
fridions  with  warm  cloaths,  to  be  re¬ 
peated  evening  and  morning  till  the  parts 
grow  red  and  hot ;  then  the  limbs  are  to 
be  diligently  preferved  from  the  injuries 
of  the  cold  air,  by  wearing  ftockings 
made  of  fome  warm  fur,  and  at  night 
keeping  hot  bricks  about  the  legs  and 
feet.  After  this  there  is  a  proper  bandage 
to  be  applied,  which  is  to  afeend  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  feet  up  to  the  knees.  The 
firft  ftep  towards  a  cure  by  internal  me¬ 
dicines,  according  to  Junker,  muft  be 
the  correding  the  mucous  and  vifeid  ftate 
of  the  humours  by  the  neutral  falts,  as 
tartarum  vitriolaturn,  and  the  like  ;  and 
by  gum  ammoniacum,  the  roots  of  pim¬ 
pernel,  and  woods  of  faffafias,  guaiacum, 
and  the  like  ;  with  the  warm  aromatics, 
as  ginger  and  the  fpices,  and  carminative 
feeds ;  the  matter  when  thus  attenuated 
is  to  be  evacuated  by  purges  of  a  ftrength 
proportioned  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
patients.  After  the  ufe  of  thefe  internal 
and  external  medicines  juft  before-men¬ 
tioned,  Heifter  thinks  it  proper  to  ufe 
ftrengthening  remedies  externally ;  for 
which  end  the  limb  is  to  be  placed  over 
burning  redified  fpirits  of  wine,  wrapping 
it  up  in  cloaths,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it 
may  receive  the  fteam.  This  will  incline 
the  ftagnating  fluids  to  efcape  through  the 
(kin,  or  render  them  fit  to  return  into 
the  circulation,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ftore  the  natural  tone  of  the  limb. 

*  OEDIPUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
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Ton  of  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jo- 
catla.  He  was  given  by  his  father  to  a 
fhepherd,  with  directions  to  pnt  him  to 
death,  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  with 
which  he  was'  threatened  by  an  oracle. 
But  the  fhepherd,  unwilling  to  fpill  his 
blood,  tied  him  by  the  feet  to  a  tree,  that 
he  might  be  devoured  by  wild  beads. 
The  infant  was  found  in  this  fituation  by 
another  fhepherd,  named  Phorbas,  who 
carried  him  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth 
where  the  queen,  having  no  children, 
educated  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  fon. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Polybus, 
on  which,  by  order  of  the  oracle  ;  he 
went  to  feek  for  his  father  in  Phocis  ; 
but  fcarce  was;he  arrived  in  that  country, 
when  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,  and 
killed  him  without  knowing  him.  A 
fhort  time  after,  having  delivered  the 
country  from  the  monfter  called  the 
Sphinx,  he  married  jocafla,  without 
knowing  that  fhe  was  his  mother,  and 
had  four  children  by  her  ;  but  afterwards 
being  informed  of  his  inceff,  he  quitted 
the  throne,  and  thinking  himfelf  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  light,  put  out  his  eyes. 

OENANTHE,  water- drop  wort,  in 
botany.  A  fpecies  of  this  plant,  called 
the  'hemlock  dropwort,  with  all  the 
leaves  mu  kind  and  obtufe,  is  a  terrible 
poifon. 

OENOTHERA,  the  Primrose  cf 
V i  k G  i  N  i  A ,  in  botany. 

’  O ESOPHAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
gula,  or  gullet,  is  a  membranaceous  canal, 
reaching  from  the  faucus  to  the  flomach, 
and  conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  in 
at  the  mouth.  Its  figure  is  fomewhat 
like  that  of  a  funnel,  and  its, upper  part 
is  called  by.  anatomifls  the  pharynx. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  truft, 
or  a  dignity  attended  with  a  public 
function. 

OFFICE,  a  place  or  apartment  ap¬ 
pointment  for  officers  to  attend  in  order 
to  difeharge  their  refpeftive  duties 

OFFICE,  in  architeffure,  in  the  plural 
denotes  all  the  apartments  appointed  for 
the  neceffary  occafions  of  a  palace  or 
great  houfe,  as  kitchens,  pantries,  con¬ 
fectionaries,  &c. 

OFFICE,  in  the  canon-law,  a  bene¬ 
fice  that  has  no  jurifdiftion  annexed 

to  it. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  poffeiTedof  a  poft 
or  office. 

CbjHTrci^ToTj-OFFICERS,  thofe  which  are 
appointed  by  the  king’s  commiliion  : 
fuch  are  all  from  the  general  to  the  cornet 
Von. .III. 
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inclufive,  who  are  thus  denominated  in 
contradiflinclion  to  warrant-officers,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  colonel's  or  captain’s 
warrant,  as  quarter  makers,  ferjeants,  - 
corporals,  and  even  chaplains  and 
furgeons. 

Ft-ld- OFFICERS,  fuch  as  command  a 
whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel,  iieutenant- 
coibnel.  and  major. 

FW-OFFICERS.  See  Fl^-Q§cerS 
and  Admirals. 

CA^rN-OFFICERS,  thore  whofe  com¬ 
mand  is  not  limited  to  a  lingle  company, 
troop,  or  regiment ;  but  extends  to  a 
body,  of  forces,  compofed  of  feveral  re¬ 
giments  i  fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant- 
general,  major- generals,  and  brigadiers. 

CT’FICFifS  of  Police,  thofe  in  whom 
the  government  and  direction  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  community  are  invented,  as 
mayors,  aldermen,  file  riffs,  juitices  of  the 
peace,  See. 

JOy#/- OFFICERS  are  thofe  who  ad- 
minificr  juftice  in  the  king’s  name,  as  the 
judges,  See. 

Sea-Oil F  ICERS,  or  OFFICERS  of  tb ?  . 
Mfirir.e ,  thofe  who  command  fnips  of 
war. 

f faff- OFFICERS,  fuch  as,  in  the  king’s 
prefence,  bear  a  white  ftaff,  or  wand  ; 
and  at  other  times,  on  their  going  abroad, 
have  it  carried  before  them  by  a  footman 
bare-headed  :  fuch  are  the  lord  {reward, 
lord  chamberlain,  lord  treafurer,  &c„ 
The  white  ftaff  is  t'akdfc  for  a  corn  million, 
and  at  the  king’s  death  each  of  thefe 
officers  breaks  his  faff  over  the  hear  fie 
made  for  the  king’s  body,  and  by  this 
means  lays  down  his  cpmrniffion,  and 
difeharges  all  his  inferior  officers. 

, <S«Ca.Fr»?-OFFICERS,  thofe- who  ad- 
miffiffer  juflice  in  the  name  of  fubjefts  ; 
as  thofe  who  aft  under  the  earl  marfhai, 
admiral,  & c.  In  the  army,  the  fnbaltern 
officers  are  all  thofe  under  the  degree  of 
a  captain. 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ec~ 
clefiaf  ical  judge,  appointed*  by  a  bilhop, 
chapter  abbot,  &c.  with  charge  of  the 
fpiritual  jurifdiftion  of  the  diocefe.  Of 
thefe  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  one  is, 
as  it  were,  the  vicar-general  of  the  dio¬ 
cefe,  and  is  called  by  the  canoniffs  of- 
ffcialis  principalis,  and  in  our  ftatute  lavv, 
the  blfhop’s  chancellor.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  his  court  to  the  bilbop,  hid 
being  e  (teemed  the  biihop’s  court. 

OFFICIAL,  a  deputy  appointed  by 
an  archdeacon,  as  his.  affifant,  who  fits; 
as  judge  in  the  archdeacon’s  court, 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  ap- 
N  u  pellatiofl' 
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pc.Llation  given  to  fuch  medicines,  whe¬ 
ther  fimple  or  compound,  as  are  required 
to  be  cotrilantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries 
Flops. 

OFF-SETS,  in  gardening,  the  young 
[hoots  that  fpring  from  the  roo  s  of  plants ; 
which,  being  carefully  feparated,  and 
planted  in  a  proper  foil,  ferve  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  fpecies. 

OFF-SETS,  in  fu'rveying,  pcrpcndi- 
coats  let  fall,  and  me  a  fining  from  the 
dationary  lines  to  the  hedge,  fence, 
or  extremity  of  an  enclofure. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  architecture,  a 
.moulding,  confiding  of  two  members, 
the  one  concave,  and  the  other  convex  ; 
or,  of  a  round  and  a  hollow,  like  an  S. 

OIL,  Oleum ,  in  natural  hi  [lory,  an 
unctuous  inflammable  matter  drawn 
from  feveral  natural  bodies,  as  animal 
and  vegetable  fub (lances.  The  chymids 
call  it  fulphur,  being  the  fecond  of  their 
hypodatical,  and  of  the  true  five  che¬ 
mical  principles.  To  this  they  attribute 
all  the  diverfity  of  colours,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  deformity  of  bodies  :  pro¬ 
bably  their  various  odours  in  a  great 
'me  a  lure  arife  from  it.  It  fwcetens  the 
acrimony  of  falts ;  and  by  flopping,  or 
filling  up  the  pores  of  a  mixed  body, 
keeps  it  longer  from  corruption,  where 
it  abounds.  And  we  find  that  the  ever¬ 
greens,  fuch  as  box,  Lolly,  Sec.  abound 
more  with  oil  than  pther  plants.  There 
are  two  forts  of  oils  ;  one  of  which  feems 
to  be  mixed  with  fpirit,  for  it  can  never 
be  drawn  pure,  and  which  will  fwim 
upon  water  ;  fuch  as  oil  of  annifeeds,  la¬ 
vender,  rofemary,  Sec.  which  the  cite  miffs 
call  efTcntial,  and  is  commonly  drawn  in 
an  alembic,  with  plenty  of  water.  And 
another  kind,  which  probably  is  mixed 
with  falts,  and  thefe  will  fink  in  Water; 
fuch  are  the  oils  of  ponderous  woods,  as 
guaiacum,  box,  cloves,  Sec.  There  are 
feme  things  which  are  very  improperly 
called  oils  ;  as  oil  of  tartar  per  dcliquium, 
which  is  only  a  fixed  fait  dillolved.  Oil 
of  vitriol,  which  is  nothing  but  the  molt 
caudic  and  dronged  part  of  the/ fpirit  of 
vitriol.  Oil  of  antimony,  which  is  only 
a  mixture  of  antimony  and  an  acid  fpirit. 
Oils  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  obtained 
by  ex  predion,  and  the  other  by  diffcil- 
iation. 

The  method  of  procuring  oil  by  ex- 
preffion  from  nuts,  ieeds,  mad,  &c. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  beat  fmafl  in  a  done  mor¬ 
tar  ;  wrap  the  mafs  up  in  a  piece  of  ilrong 
thick  canvals,  arid  commit  it  to  a  ilrong 
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!  ferew  prefs ;  when,  being  fqueezed  be¬ 
tween  two  cold  iron  cheeks,  it  wiil  gra- 
dually  part  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  ori.  This  method  holds  of  all  the<e 
vegetable  matters  that  contain  a  copious 
oil,  in  a  loofe  manner,  or  in  certain  ca¬ 
vities  or  receptacles;  the  fidcs  whereof 
being  broke,  or  fqueezed,  makes  them 
let  go  the  oil  they  contain  :  and  thus  the 
zed  or  oil  of  lemon-peel,  orange-peel, 
citron-peel,  Sec.  may  be  readily  obtained 
by  p red ’ure,  ’without  the  ufe  of  fire. 
But  how  far  this  method  of  obtaining 
oils  may  be  applied  to  advantage,  feems 
not  hitherto  confidered.  It  has  been 
commonly  applied  to  olives,  almonds, 
linked,  rape-feed,  beech-mad,  ben- nuts, 
wal-nuts,  bay-berries,  mace,  nutmeg,  &c. 
but  not  that  we  know  of  to  juniper- 
berries,  Cafbew-nuts,  Indiarr cloves,  pine¬ 
apples,  and  many  other  fubdances  that 
might  be  enumerated,  both  of  foreign 
and  domcdic  growth.  It  has,  however, 
been  of  late  fucceisfully  applied  to  muf- 
tard-feed,  fo  as  to  extract  a  curious  gold- 
coloured  oil,  leaving  a  cake  behind,  fit 
for  making  the  common  table-mu Hard. 
Certain  dry  matters,  as  well  as  moid 
ones,  may  be  made  to  afford  oils  by  ex- 
prerilon,  by  grinding  them  into  a  meal, 
which,  being  fufpended  to  receive  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water,  will  thus  be 
moidened  fo  as  to  afford  an  oil,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  almonds ;  and  thus  an 
oil  may  be  procured  from  1  infeed,  hemp- 
feed,  lettuce-feed,  white  poppy-feed.  Sec . 
As  to  the  treatment  of  oils,  obtained  by 
expreffion,  they  fhould  be  differed  to  de¬ 
purate  themselves  by  Handing  in  a  mo¬ 
derately  cool  place,  to  feparate  from  their 
water,  and  deposits  their  feces  ;  from 
both  which  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
freed.  And  if  they  are  not  thus  rendered 
fllffi  ciently  pure,  they  may  be  walked 
well  with  frefh  water,  then  throughly  fe¬ 
parated  from  it  again,  by  the  feparating- 
giafs.  Whereby  they  will  be  rendered 
bright  and  clear.  Particular  care  muft 
be  bad  to  keep  fuch  of  thefe  oils  cool  as 
are  defigned  for  eating,  or  for  any  internal 
trie  ;  becatife  they  are  apt  in  a  few  days 
to  turn  rancid  and  corrofive  with  the  heat 
of  the  dimmer's  fun,  fo  as  to  prove  very 
unwholfome.  Hence  the  phyfician  and 
apothecary  [horrid  be  curious  that  the  oils 
given  in  piurifies  and  other  didempers  be 
frefh  drawn  from  found  fubjedls,  no  way 
tainted,  or  already  turned  rancid  ;  as  al¬ 
monds,  pidachios,  and  other  nuts  are 
apt  to  do  :  and  again,  that  thefe  oils  have 
felt  no  canfiderabie  heat,  either  by  draw- 
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i-ng. or  (landing  long  in  a  warm  place  : 
and  the  lame  caution  Ihould  likewife  ex¬ 
tend  to  animal  oils,  intended  both  for 
internal  and  external  ufe  ;  Once  thefe 
a!fo  become  rancid,  or  change  to  a  yellow, 
led,  or  grey  colour  in  hot  weather;  and 
tit  us  become  exceedingly  naueious  and 
corrofive,  as  we  fee  in  butter,  bacon,  and 
other  fat  bodies;  which  then  prove  only 
tit  for  the  tallow-chandler,  or  other  ig¬ 
noble  ufes.  * 

The  method  of  procuring  eflential  oil 
is  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  juniper-berries, 
bruife  them  in  a  (lone  mortar,  put  them 
into  a  Hill,  along  with  four  gallons  of 
river  water;  and,  working  with  a  b rifle 
fire,  draw  off  aj  gallon  oi  water,  with  it 
will  be  obtained  a  conliderable  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  fragrant  eflential  oil,  which 
mull  be  feparated  from  the  water  by  a  fe- 
parating  glafs. 

This  proeefs  is  applicable  to  the  dif- 
tilling  of  the  eflential  oils  from  flowers, 
leaves,  barks,  roots,  woods,  gums,  and 
balfiims  with  a  flight  alteration  of  cir- 
cutnftanccs,  as  by  longer  digeflion,  brifker 
diflillatlon,  8cc  according  to  the  tenacity 
and  hardnefs  of  the  lubjecd,  the  pondero- 
lity  of  the  oil,  &c. 

Eflential  oils  may  be  divided  into  two 
elafles,  according  to  their  different  fpecefic 
gravities ;  fome  floating  upon  water,  and 
others  readily  finking  to  the  bottom. 
Thus,  the  eflential  oils  of  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  faffafhis,  readily  fink; 
whereas  thole  of  lavender,  marjoram, 
mint,  See.  fwim  in  water  :  the  lighted: 
of  thefe  eflential  oils,  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  citron-pee  ,  which  even  floats  in  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  and  the  heavieft  feems  to  be 
oil  of  faflafras.  See  Gravity. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the 
more  ponderous  oils  from  cinnamon, 
cloves,  falfafras,  8zc.  it  is  proper  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fubjefbs  to  powder;  to  digefl 
this  powder  for  fome  days  in  a  warm 
place,  with  thrice  its  quantity  of  foft 
river  water,  made  very  faline  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  fea-falt,  or  (harp  with  oil  of 
vitriol  ;  to  ufe  the  drained  decodtion,  or 
liquor  left  behind  in  the  (till,  inflead  of 
common  water,  for  frclh  digeflion  ;  to 
ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  water  of  the 
il-cond  running,  after  being  cleared  of 
its  oil ;  not  to  diftil  too  large  a  quantity 
of  thefe  fubjefts  at  once  ;  tc  leave  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  ftili,  or  about  one 
fourth  empty  ;  tc  ufe  a  bride  fire,  or  a 
Urong  boiling  heat,  at  the  find,  but  to  1 
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flacken  it  afterwards ;  to  have  a  low  ftiil- 
head,  with  a  proper  internal  ledge  and 
current  leading  to  the  nofe  of  the  worm  ; 
and,  finally,  to  cobobate  the  water,  or 
pour  back  the  liquor  of  fhe  fecond  run¬ 
ning  upon  the  matter  in  the  ftili,  re¬ 
peating  this  once  or  twice. 

Many  of  the  eflential  oils  being  dear, 
it  is  a  very  common  praftice  to  adulterate 
or  debafe  them  feveral  ways,  fo  as  to 
render  them  cheaper  both  to  the  feller 
and  the  buyer.  1  hefe  feveral  ways  feem 
reducible  to  three  general  kinds,  each  of 
which  has  its  proper  method  of  detection, 
viz.  i.  With  exprefied  oils.  2.  With  alco¬ 
hol.  And,  3.  With  cheaper  eflential  oils. 

If  an  eflential  oil  be  adulterated  with 
an  exprefied  oil,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  the 
fraud,  by  adding  a  little  fpirit  of  wine 
to  a  few  drops  of  the  fufpectcd  eflential 
oil,  and  ihaking  them  together.;  for  the 
fpirit  will  diflblve  all  the  oil  that  is  ef~ 
fential,  or  procured  by  <15 fl illation ,  and 
leave  all  the  exprefied  oil  that  was  mixed 
with  it,  untouched. 

If  an  eflential  oil  be  adulterated  with 
alcohol,  or  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  mav 
be  done  in  any  proportion,  up  to  that  of 
an  equal  quantity,  without  being  eaffly 
difcoverable,  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafle  : 
the  way  to  difeover  this  fraud,  is  to  drop 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  into  a  glafs  of  fair 
water  :  and  if  the  oil  be  adulterated  with, 
fpirit,  the  water  will  immediately  turn 
milky,  and  by  continuing  to  fhake  the 
glafs,  the  whole  quantity  of  fpirit  will 
be  abiorbed  by  the  water,  and  leave  the 
oil  pure  at  top. 

Finally,  if  an  eflential  oil  be  adulterd 
ated  by  a  cheaper  eflential  oil,  tins  is 
commonly  done  very  artfully  :  the  me¬ 
thod  is  to  put  fir-wood,  turpentine,  or 
oil  of  turpentine  into  the  ftili,  along  with 
the  herbs  to  be  difiiiled  for  their  oil,  fuch 
as  rofemary,  lavender,  origanum,  &c. 
and,  by  this  means,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
diftiilecf  from  thefe  ingredients  comes 
over  in  great  quantity,  and  intimately 
blended  with  the  oil  of  the  genuine  in¬ 
gredient.  The  oils  thus  adulterated  al¬ 
ways  difeover  themfelves  in  time,  by  their 
own  flavour  being  overpowered  by  the 
turpentine-fmell ;  but  the  ready  way  to 
dete<ft  the  fraud  is  to  drench  a  piece  of 
rag,  or  paper,  in  the  oil,  and  hold  it 
before  the  fire ;  for  thus  the  grateful 
flavour  of  the  plant  will  fly  off,  and  leave 
the  naked  turpentine  feent  behind. 

The  virtues  of  oils  being  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  fubflances  from  whence  they 
N  n  2  are 
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are  obtained,  may  be  learned  under  their 
'  * 

feveral  articles. 

Oil  is  well  known  to  flop  the  violent 
ebullition  of  various  fubftances  :  thus,  if 
ft  gar,  honey,  &c.  be  boiling,  and  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  riling  over  the  fidcs  of  the  veil  el, 
the  pouring  in  a  little  oil  makes  it  imme¬ 
diately  fubfide. 

O !L-  M  I  LI,,  one  that  ft-rves  to  bruife 
or  break  the  nuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits 
and  grains,  whole  juice  is.  to  be  drawn  by 
cxprdion,  to  make  oil. 

There  are  t‘”o  different  methods  of 
expreiling  oils  ;  one  chiefly  tiled  in  ex- 
trailing  oil  from  qiives,  &c.  by  means  of 
a  very  llrong  prefs. 

'1  he  other,  which  is  commonly  called 
an'oil-mill,  is  chiefly  pied  for  expreffing 
oils  from  feeds,  &c.  We  have  given  a 
perfpe  drive  view  of  one,  plate  xxxvii. 
where  A  is  a  large  wheel  turned  either  by 
water  or  horfes,  the  cogs  of  which  work 
in  the  trundie-head  B,  and  give  motion 
to  the  large  fhaft  H  K.  W,  N,  N,  N, 
are  lifting  cogs,  which  raife  the  dampers 
O  P,  0  P,  &e.  CL  O  .  are  larger  lift¬ 
ing  cogs,  being  intended  to  raife  tile 
Hampers  R  R,  S  S,  &c-  to  a  much 
greater  h  ight*  than  the  former.  TV, 
c  d,  are  battens  for  guiding  the  dampers 
in  their  motion  ;  and  a,  b ,  battens  to 
which  the  catches  are  fixed  for  fufpending 
the  dampers.  The  feeds  are  ground 
either  in  the  mill  repreiented  in  fig.  z, 
or  pounded  in  the  mortars  f,  f,  f,  f. 
When  the  feeds  are  thus  thoroughly 
bridled,  the  mafn  is  taken  out,  and  put 
into  fmail  bags  of  hair  lined  with  thin 
canvas.  The  bags  thus  filled  are  placed 
in  the  prefs  at  i,  5,  and  the  oil  extracted 
by  the  force  of  wedges  driven  by  the 
dampers  S,  S.  6.  4,  4,  7,  are  pieces  of 
wood  for  filling  up  the  vacuities  when  the 
bags  are  placed  in  the  prefs.  3  is  the 
wedge  driven  by  the  damper  S  S,  which 
forces  the  bags  filled  with  the  bruiftd 
ieed  into  a  lefs  compals,  and  confe- 
quently  extracts  the  oil.  When  the 
ieeds  are  fufficiently  preded,  the  damper 
R  R  is  railed  and  by  falling  on  the  in¬ 
verted  wedge  x,  the  whole  prelfure  is 
removed,  and  the  bags,  together  with  the 
wedge  3,  eafily  taken  out  of  the  prefs. 
X  Y  repr,  fents  the  outfide  of  the  prefs 
and  mortars;  and  %  1. E,  a  fection  of 
fioth . 

lig.  x,  is  a  mill  for  grinding  the  feeds. 
It  confabs  of  two  large  dones  moving  on 
their  edges  in  a  circular  bed.  The  mill 
is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  the  cog¬ 
wheel  G,  whole  cogs  play  in  the  rounds 
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of  the  lantern  D.  A  B  C  D  is  a  frame  bl 
wood  for  turning  the  dones  b .  ekf 
is  a  kind  of  hook  for  flirting  the  feeds 
while  the  dones  revolve  round  them  axis. 
The  bafis  L  of  the  mill-bed  is  hollow, 
for  receiving  the  oil  prefTed  out  of  the 
feeds  in  grinding. 

OINT  M E N  r,  or’  Unguent,  in 
pharmacy  and  forgery.  Sec  Unpuent. 

*  OLD  CASTE,  ir  John,  lord  Cob- 
ham,  the  fird  author,  and  the  fird  mar¬ 
tyr,  among  our  nobility,  a  man  whofe 
virtues  made  him  a  reformer,  whofe  va¬ 
lour  a  martyr,  and  whofe  martyrdom  an 
enthufiad.  The  amiablenefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  procured  him  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  good  lord  Cobh  arm  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  neice  and  heirefs  of  the  lord 
Cobharn,  and,  upon  his  marriage,  af¬ 
firmed  that  title.  He  was  much  edeemed 
by  king  Henry  V.  and  ferved  with  great 
zeal  at  a  time  when  the  church  was 
lighting  its  holy  fires  for  the  difciples  of 
Wickliffe.  The  great  increafe  of  that 
fed!  greatly  alarmed  the  government, 
efbeciajly  as  lord  Cobharn  was  at  the 
head  of  it.  Henry,  at  fird,  redded  the 
infinuations  thrown  out  again d  him, 
whom  he  tried  to  lave  by  gentle  exhorta¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  the  peer  was  firm,  it  natu¬ 
rally  made  the  prince  weak,  and  he  de¬ 
livered  the  hero  over  to  the  inqnifitors. 
Lord  Cobharn  was  in  prifon,  but  efcaped. 
The  clergy,  however,  with  great  zeal  for 
the  royal  perfon,  informed  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Eltharn,  that  20,000 
Loilards  were  affembled  at  St.  Giles’s, 
for  the  def|rp<fi:ion  of  him  and  his  bro¬ 
thers.  The  brave  young  monarch  im¬ 
mediately  headed  a  troop,  and  arriving 
at  ten  at  night,  at  the  fign  of  the  ax-.q 
without  Biiliopfgute,  took  the  man  of  the 
houfe  and  feven  others  prifoners.  Four- 
fcore  more  were  feized  about  St.  Giles’s, 
and  fome  of  them  being  induced,  it  is 
laid,  to  confefs  the  defign  of  murdering 
the  royal  family,  and  make  the  lord  Cob- 
ham  protestor,  the  king  no  longer 
doubted  of  the  confpiracy,  but  ordered 
about  half  of  them  to  be  executed,  and 
iflued  a  proclamation  for  apprehending 
Cobharn,  who  was  concealed  in  Wales. 
Lord  Cobharn  was  foon  after  taken  by 
the  lord  Powis,  alter  a  brave  refiftance, 
in  which  he  was  wounded  The  procla¬ 
mation  for  apprehending  him,  offered  a 
thoufand  marks  of  gold,  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  life,  and  a  difeharge  from  all 
taxes  to  any  city,  borough,  or  town  that 
(hould  deliver  him  up.  He  was  burnt  at 
St,  Giles’s  in  the  Fi.ids,  in  February, 
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*41 8,  and  died  entreating  Sir  Thomas 
iirpingham,  that  if  he  law  him  rife  from 
death  to  life  the  third  day,  he  would 
procure  that  his  feet  might  live  in  peace 
and  quier.  He  wrote  twelve  conclufions, 
addreflfed  to  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  a  piece,  entitled  the  complaints  of 
the  countryman. 

*  OLDHAM,  John,  an  eminent  poet, 
fon  of  Mr.  John  Oldham,  a  non-confor- 
mift  minifter,  was  born  at  Shtptorj,  in 
Gloucederihire,  on  the  9th  of  Augud, 
1653  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1  (5 74  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  In  a  fhort  time  after,  he  became 
ufher  to  the  free-fehool  of  Croydon,  in 
Surry,  where  he  received  a  vilit  from  the 
earl  of  Rocheder,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  and  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tindlion,  merely  op  account  of  his  verfes. 
He  was  afterwards  private  tutor  to  the 
children  of  feveral  gentleman,  and  hav¬ 
ing  laved  fome  money  came  to  London,, 
where  he  became  a  votary  to  the  bottle  : 
he  contracted  a  drift  friendfhip  with  Mr. 
Dr.yden  ;  and  was  carefTed  by  the  earl  of 
Kingfton,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Holme- 
Pierpont,  in  Nottinghamlhire,  where  be¬ 
ing  feized  by  the  fmati-pox,  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1683,  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  age.  His  works  are  printed  in  two 
volumes  umo.  They  chiefly  confid  of 
fatires,  odes,  tranflations,  paraphrafe  of 
Horace,  and  other  authors,  elegiac  verfes, 
imitations,  parodies,  familiar  epifjles, 
&c. 

OLEANDER,  verium,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Nenum. 

OLFACTORY  NERVES,  the  firft 
pair  of  the  head  ;  fo  called  from  their 
being  the  immediate  inftrument  of  fmel- 
ling. 

OLIBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum¬ 
my  refln  brought  from  Turkey  and  the 
Ead-Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears, 
like  thofe  of  madich,  but  larger,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  colour,  which  by  age  be¬ 
comes  reddilh.  Of  the  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  we  have  no  certain  account. 

'This  gummy  refln  has  a  moderately 
drong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bfterifh  fomewhat  pungent  tade  :  in 
chewing,  it  flicks  to  the  teeth,  becomes 
white,  and  renders  the  faliva  milky. 
Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches 
flame,  and  burns  with  a  ftrong,  dilfuflve, 
not  unpleafant  fmell, :  it  is  luppofed  to 
have  been  the  incenfe  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
though  it  is  not  the  fubifance  now  known 
by  that  name  in  the  (hops. 
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Olibanum  is  recommended  in  diforders 
of  the  head  and  bread,  in  hem  op  toes, 
and  the  alvinc  and  uterine  fluxes' :  the 
dole  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  where  the  adminidration  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  people. 

OLIO,  or  Oguo,  in  cookery,  afa- 
voury  dilh  compofed  of  a  great  variety  of. 
ingredients. 

OLIVE,  Olea,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  with  a  monopetaleous  flower,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  fegments  at  the  lirnb  ;  the 
leaves  are  in  general  oblong  and  ever¬ 
green  :  the  ovary,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
center  of  the  flower-cup,  becomes  an 
oval,  foft,  pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with 
a  fat  liquor,  incloflng  a  hard  rough  done. 
There  are  five  forts  of  olive-trees  pie- 
ferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious, 
where  they  are  planted  either  in  pots 
or  cafes,  and  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  in  the  winter,  with  oranges,  myr¬ 
tles,  Sc c.  but  they  ape  mod  of  them  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
winters  in  the  open  air,  provided  they 
are  planted  upon  a  dry  foil,  and  in  a 
warm  lituation,  though  in  fevere  winters 
they  are  demolifhed,  or  at  lead  lofe  their 
heads,  or  are  killed  to  the  furface  ;  but 
this  is  what  they  are  liable  to  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  France,  in  which  country  thefe 
trees  abound  ;  and  yet  in  very  fharp  win¬ 
ters  are  mod  of  them  deftroyed.  Thefe 
trees  are  generally  brought  over  from 
Italy  every  fpring,  by  the  perfons  who 
bring  over  the  oranges,  jafmines,  See. 
from  whom  they  may  be  procured  pretty 
reafonably ;  which  is  a  better  method 
than  to  raife  them  from  layers  in  this 
country,  that  being  too  tedious ;  and 
thofe  which  are  thus  brought  over, 
have  many  times  very  large  dems,  to 
which  flze  young  plants  in  this  country 
would  not  arrive  in  ten  or  twelve  years 
growth.  When  you  firft:  procure  thefe 
ffems,  you  fhould,  after  having  foaked 
their  roots  twenty -four  hours  in  water, 
and  cleaned  them  from  the  filth  they 
have  contracted  in  their  paflage,  plant 
them  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy 
earth,  and  piunge  them  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed;  obferving  to  fereen  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  alfo  to  -re frefh  them  with  water, 
as  you  fhall  find  the  earth  in  the  pots 
dry.  In  this  duration  they  will  begin  to 
fhoot  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after,  when 
you  fhould  let  them  have  air  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  and, 
after  they  have  made  pretty  good  fhoots, 
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yoil  fhouid  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by 
degrees;  into  which  they  fhouid  be  re¬ 
moved,  placing  them  in  a  fituation  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds  : 
in  this  place  they  fhouid  remain  till  Oc¬ 
tober  following,  when  they  mu  ft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green  houle,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed.  Haring  thus  managed 
thefe  plan’s  until  they  have  acquired 
ftrong  roots,  and  made  tolerable  good 
heads,  yon  may  draw  them  out  of  the 
pots,  prefer ving  the  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  plant  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm 
fit  war  ion,  where  you  muft^manage  them 
as  was  before  directed  for  the  young  ones, 
and  thefe  will  in  two  or  three  years  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  provided  they  do  well.  The 
Lucca  and  hox-!eaved  oh  ws  are  the  bar¬ 
dic  ft,  for  which  reafon  they  fhouid  be 
preferred  to  plant  in  the  open  air  ;  bat 
the  fir  ft  fort  will,  grow  to  be  the  larged 
trees.  Olives  are  very  oily  and  fmooth, 
and  therefore  not  pood  for  the  ftomach, 
being  apt  to  pali  and  relax  it  too  much. 
Tlie  oil  of  olives  is  judicioufly  mixed 
with  caraphifms  of  a  maturating  nature  : 
it  is  accounted  heating,  emollient,  and 
vulnerary;  and  good  again  ft  coflivcnefs 
and  gripes. 

OLYMPIAD,  in  chrono-’ogy,  the 
fpace  of  four  years  ;  fo  called,  from  the 
Olympic  games,  inftituted  by  Hercules, 
anno  mundi  283.6,  which  were  celebrated 
every  four  years,  about  the  time  of  the 
hummer  foiftice,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Alphacus,  near  the  city  Pifa,  and 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  Elis, 
a  province  in  Peloponnelus.  1  Ivjfe 
games  were  reftored  by  Iphitus,  four 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  after  the 
jT;rft  in  ft  i  tut  ion  by  Hercules,  and  twenty- 
two  or  twenty -three  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  Greek  hiflo- 
rians  began  a  new  epoch  a,  the  fir  ft  year 
of  the  firfl  Olympiad.  We  are  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  to  fpeak  ex;: fitly,  every  Olym¬ 
piad  year  belongs  to  two  Julian  years  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  fix  months  from 
July  to  January  to  the  foregoing;  and 
the  fix  laft  months  from  January  to  July, 
to  the  following  year  ;  tiiough  moft  au¬ 
thors  fpeak  of  the  olympiads  as  if  they 
had  begun  the  firft  of  January,  as  for 
example,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  fay, 
inch  a  thing  was  done  in  the  firft  year  of 
the  fixth  Olympiad,  as  to  fay,  it  was 
clone  in  that  Julian  year  in  which  the 
fixth  Olympiad  began  ;  thefe  were  every 
fifth  year,  or,  as  the  interpreter  of  Lyco- 
phron  fays,  every  fiftieth  month. 

The  defign  of  the  inflitution  was  to  ac- 
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ctiftom  young  men  10  running,  leaping, 
and  o  her  exercifes.  They  held  bj.it  five 
days  i  he  conqueror  was  called  Olym- 
pionices,  and  to  be  crowned  there,  was  as 
glorious  as  to  triumph  at  Rome  ;  for  the 
Olympionices  was  at tended  home  in  his 
coach,  the  wall  of  the  citv  broken  down, 
and  he  drove  in  at  the  breach,  ft  hefe 
were  called  Olympia  magna,  to  diftin- 
guifti  them  from  other  plays  of  this  na¬ 
ture  that  were  inftituted  at  Macedonia, 
at  Athens,  See.  Chorsbus  was  the  firft 
who  was  crowned  at  thefe  games  for  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  vidtory  by  running:, 
ft  he  number  of  Olympic  years  to  the 
birth  of  Chrill  is  7  6,  and  the  years  of 
Rome  before  that  time  but  753,  becaufe 
the  firft  Olympiad  of  the  chronologers 
began  23  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

*  OLYMPIC. GAMES,  in  Grecian  an¬ 
tiquity  They  were  inftituted  by  Her¬ 
cules,  the  fon  of  A  lem  cm  a,  in  honour  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  out  of  the  1  polls 
taken  from  Auges  king  of  Elis,  whom 
he  had  dethroned  and  plundered,  for  de¬ 
frauding  him  of  the  reward  he  had  pro- 
mifed  him.  for  ck  aiding  his  liable  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  either  wholly  laid  afide, 
or  but  little  frequented,  till  the  time  of 
Iphitus,  who  re-inftituted  this  folemnitj 
about  480  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
from  which  time  the  number  of  OIym-> 
piads  are  reckoned.  Thefe  games  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and  always 
lafted  five  days.  The  common  exercifes 
were  leaping,  running,  throwing  darts, 
and  wreftling ;  mu  ft  dams,  poets,  and 
artifts,  alfo  contended  for  the  victory  by 
the  excellence  of  their  perform  an  c\  s„ 
Such  as  obtained  the  victory  in  any  of 
thefe,  was  crowned  with  an  olive  gar¬ 
land,  conducted  heme  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  and  a  breach  was-  made  in  the 
city-wall  to  give  him  entrance.  At  fome 
places  the  victors  had  p relents  made  them 
by  their  native  city,  were  honoured  with 
the  firft  places  at  all  (hews  and  games, 
and  ever  after  maintained  at  the  public 
expence. 

OMELET,  or  Amulet,  a  kind  of 
pancake  or  fricafee  of  eggs,  with  other 
ingredients,  very  ufual  in  Spain  and 
France. 

OMEN,  a  fign,  or  indication  of  fome 
future  event,  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
the  perfon  fp taking. 

OMENTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  cawl, 
alfo  called  reticulum,  from  its  ftrudure 
refembllng  that  of  a  net.  '  When  the  pe- 
riton.3cu.rn  is  cut,  as  is  ufual,  and  the 
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cavity  cf  the  abdomen  laid  open,  the 
omentum  or  caw  1  prefents  itfelf  firft  to 
view.  This  membrane,  which  is  like  a 
wide  and  empty  bag,  covers  the  grcateft 
part  of  the  guts.  Its  mouth  is  tied  on 
the  right  fide  to  the  hollow  of  the  liver, 
on  the  left  to  the  fpleen,  backwards  to 
the  back-part  of  the -duodenum,  and  that 
part  of  the  colon  which  lies  under  the 
ftomach,  and  forwards  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flomach  and  pylorus.  Its  bottom  is 
loofe,  and  being  tied  to  no  part,  but 
floating  upon  the  fur  face  of  the  guts  be¬ 
low  the  navel,  was  the  reafion  why  the 
cawl  was  by  the  Greeks  called  etrvBJbwc.v. 
Sometimes  it  defcends  as  low  as  the  os 
pubis,  within  the  productions  of  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  caufing  an  epiplocele. 

O  N  A  N  J  A,  or  Onanism,  term  s 
framed  by  fome  late  empiricks,  to  denote 
the  crime  of  fclf-pollution,  mentioned  in 
Scripture  to  have  been  pfaftifed  by  Onan 
and  punilhed  in  him  with  death. 

ONDEE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with 
wavy  See  Wavy. 

ONION,  Ccpi,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Onions  are  much  ; 
eaten,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were 
yet  more  fo  ;  they  attenuate  tough  hu¬ 
mours,  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  and  excite 
appetite,  and  in  fome  degree  promote 
the  menfes  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  breed 
flatulencies,  and,  if  eaten  too  largely, 
to  ailed!  the  head  and  difturb  the  fleep 
afterwards.  An  onion,  boiled  to  per  fed! 
foftneis,  is  recommended  by  many  as  a. 
cataplafna  for  ripening  peftilential  buboes. 
A  frefh  cut  onion,  rubbed  on  the  part  till 
it  becomes  redand  itch,  is  faid  to  be  a 
cure  for  baldnefs.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  juice  of  onions  and  fpirits  of  wine 
is  elieemed  a  cure  for  deafnefs,  a  few 
drops  being  put  at  times  into  the  ears  : 
an  onion  cut  in  two,  and  macerated  an 
hour  in  the  fame  fpirit,  is  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  head-ach.  A  cataplafm 
of  roafted  onion  and  butter  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  application  for  the  piles.  The  three 
forts  of  onions  propagated  for  the  fake  of 
their  roots  for  winter  ufe,  are  the  Straf- 
burgh  onion,  the  red  tpanifh  onion,  and 
tire  white.  Thefe  are  to  be  propagated 
bv  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  latter  end 
of  February,  in  a  dry  and  fomewhat 
fandy  foil,  yet  rich  ;  in  about  a  month’s 
time  the  plants  wilL  appear,  ahd,  in  a 
fortnight  after  that,  they  will  be  forward 
enough  for  hoeing,  which  muft:  be  done 
with  a  very  fm all  hoe,  cutting  up  all  the 
weeds,  arid  leaving  the  onions  two  inches 
afmider;  this  fhould  be  done  in  a  dry 
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feafon,  and  the  ground  will  then  he  clear 
from  weeds  for  a  month  :  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  they  muft  be  hoed  again,  and 
cut  to  three  inches  apart  ;  and  a  month 
after  this,  to  four  inches  ;  at  which  dis¬ 
tance  they  will  thrive  well,  and  grow  very 
large.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  July, 
the  onions  will  have  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  which  is  known  by  their  leaves 
hanging  down  and  (hri veiling  ;  and  they 
muft  at  this  time  he  pulled  up,  and 
fpread  on  a  dry  place,  and  turned  every 
day,  to  prevent  their  ftriking  frefh 
roots  ;  in  a  fortnight’s  time  they  will  be 
dry  enough  to  houfe,  and  (liquid  be  wiped 
clean,  and  fpread  thin  .in  an  upper  loft, 
or  garret.  The  differences  between  thefe 
fpecies  are  not  eflential,  they  often  dege¬ 
nerating  into  one  another  ;  and  even  the 
large  Portugal  onion,  after  a  few  years, 
with  us,  will  iofe  itfelf  fo  far,  that  no 
one  would  imagine  it  came  of  that  race. 
Ridler  f  Gard.  D i "/ . 

Welfh  Onions,  a  flirt  of  onions  pro¬ 
pagated  by  gardeners,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
table  in  i'prmg;  they  never  make  any 
bulb,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  eaten 
green  with  faliads.  They  are  propagated 
by  fowing  their  feeds  towards  the  end  of 
July  in.  beds  of  a  dry  but  rich  foil ;  and, 
in  three  weeks  after  fowing,  they  will 
appear  above  ground  :  they  muft  be  kept 
carefully  cleared  from  weeds.  About 
O fibber  all  their  leaves  die  away,  which 
has  occafioned  fome  to  think  all  the  plan¬ 
tation  loft,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  for 
fome  other  ufe  ;  but,  if  they  are  fuffered 
to  Hand,  they  will  (hoot  up  again  very 
ftrong  in  January,  and  from  that  time 
will  grow  very  vigovoufly,  and  refift  all 
weathers,  and  will  be  fit  to  draw  for 
young  onions  in  March,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  green  and  fine,  and  more  valued 
at  market  at  that  feafon  than  any  other 
kind  ;  but  they  are  much  ftronger  than 
any  other  onions,  and  have  nearly  the 
tafte  of  garlic. 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  a  figure  where  words  are 
formed  to  refemble  the  found  made  by 
the  things  fignrfied  ;  as  the  buz  of  bees, 
the  cackling  of  hens,  the  whift Icing  of 
the  winds,  &e, 

ONTOLOGY,  otOntosophy,  the 
doftrine  or  fcience  de  ente.  ;  that  is,  of 
being,  in  the  general,  or  ah  ft  raft. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the 
femipelluci'd  gems,  with  varioufly  co¬ 
loured  zones,  but  none  red;  being  com- 
pofed  of  cryfb.l,  debafed  by  a  fmall  ad¬ 
mixture  of  earth  ;  and  made  up  either  of 

a  num- 
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a  number  of  flat  plates,  or  of  a  feries  of 
coats  furrounding  a  central  nucleus,  and 
feparated  from  each  other  by  veins  of  a 
different  colour,  refembling  zones  or 
belts. 

OOST,  in  hufbandry,  a  name  given 
by  the  people  who  manure  hops,  for  the 
Kiln  in  which  they  dry  them  after  they 
are  picked  from  the  hulks. 

OPACITY,  in  philofophy,  a  quality 
of  bodies  which  renders  them  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  light.  See  Light. 

The  opacity  and  tranfparency  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  general  are  oecafioned  thus  :  let 
A  B  (plate  XXXVI.  fig.  z  )  be  the  fur- 
face  of  an  opake  body  A  B  C  D  ;  a  ray 
of  light  G  H  falling  thereon' in  the  point 
H,  will  in  part  be  reflected  into  the  ray 
H  1,  and  by  this  reflected  ray,  the  point 
H  becomes  viflble  to  the  eye  at  I ;  ^.nd 
thus  all  the  points,  and  consequently  the 
whole  fut face,  is  made  viflble  by  that 
part  of  the  light  which  it  reflects.  But 
the  other  part  of  the  ray  entering  into 
the  body,  being  irregularly  refraded  and 
reflected  through  its  internal  fubftance  of 
particles  and  pores,  becomes  divided,  dif- 
fipated,  abforbed,  and  loft  therein  ;  and 
therefore,  us  none  of  tire  rays  can  come 
from  the  internal  parts  to  the  eye,  fo 
none  of  thole  parts  can  be  viflble  :  and 
the  body  in  that  cafe  is  laid  to  be  otfhke. 
In  order  to  this  we  mil  ft  conftder,  that 
though  the  whole  body  be  opake,  yet 
the  particles  of  fuch  a  body  are  not  fingly 
opake,  but  freely  tranfmit  the  light  with¬ 
out  reflecting  any  part  between  the  fur- 
faces,  and  are  therefore  in  them  Gives 
tranfparent  ;  and  were  thefe  particles 
contiguous  to  each  other,  the  light  would 
pafs  from  one  to  another,  and  io  through 
the  whole,  without  reflection  ;  as  we  find 
by  experiment  it  will  pals  through  fe- 
veral  contiguous  pieces  of  poliflacd  glafs, 
and  thus  produce  tranfparency.  But  if 
the  particles  do  not  touch  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  the  interftices  or  pores  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  there  will  be  a  refledion 
of  light  at  every  pore  from  the  air  which 
it  there  meets  with,  as  being  a  medium 
of  different  denlity.  For  it  is  known  by 
experiment,  that  though  a  ray  of  light 
will  pafs  from  one  piece  of  glafs  to  ano¬ 
ther  that  is  contiguous  without  reflec¬ 
tion,  yet  will  it  not  pafs  from  the  glafs 
through  the  contiguous  air  without  being 
in  part  refleded;  confequently,  where 
the  pores  are  large  and  very  numerous, 
there  the  refledion  of  light  wall  be  fo 
great  upon  the  whole  as  to  caufe  a  total 
diffipation  and  lofs  of  the  light  that  en- 
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tered  the  body,  and  fo  render  it  opal^e* 
This  is  confirmed  by  taking  ten  pieces 
of  clear  glafs,  and  laying  them  one  upon  ■ 
another  over  a  leaf  of  print  quite  dry, 
and  having  only  air  between  them  ;  then 
taking  ten  other  pieces  of  the  fame  glafs, 
and  putting  them  into  water,  fo  that  it 
may  fill  all  their  interftices;  and  then 
laying  them  on  the  fame  printed  paper 
by  the  other,  a  perfon  looking  through 
each,  will  fee  the  print,  or  reading,  much 
more  diftind,  clear  and  bright,  through 
the  latter  pieces  than  through  the  former, 
the  rays  being  more  regularly  tranfmitted 
through  them  where  the  denlity  of  the 
parts  is  not  fo  unequal,  and  alfo  with 
much  lefs  refitdion  than  through  the 
other,  where  the  light  undergoes  a  con- 
fiderable  refiedion  at  every  interftice  or 
place  of  air  between  the  glalTes. 

It  is  hence  alfo  that  tranfparent  bodies 
are  rendered  opake  by  feparating  their 
parts,  and  rendering  them  more  porous  : 
thus  beer,  before  it  is  railed  into  froth,  is 
tranfparent;  but  the  froth,  by  reafon  of 
its  pores,  becomes  opake  :  thus  dry 
paper  is  more  opake  than  that  which  is 
wetted  with  water  or  oil,  becaufe  more 
porous  :  thus  the  oeulus  mundi  ftone  is1 
more  opake  when  dry  than  when  fteeped 
in  water  ;  and  glafs,  reduced  to  powder, 
is  no  longer  tranfparent.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  their 
pores,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a  certain 
definite  bignefs  to  render  them  opake ; 
for  the  opakeft  bodies,  if  the  parts  be 
lubtileiy  divided,  become  perfedly  tranf¬ 
parent  :  thus  copper,  diftolved  in  aqua' 
fertis,  has  all  its  particles  pellucid  ;  and 
the  whole  foiution  is  tranfparent  :  thus  a 
bubble  blown  offfoap  water,  may  become 
fo  thin  on  the  top  as  to  refied  no  light, 
but  will  tranfmit  the  whole  :  thus  water, 
falts,  glafs,  ftenes,  8cc.  though  they  are 
as  porous  as  other  bodies,  yet  their  parts 
and  interftices  are  too  fmall  to  cauie  re- 
fledions  in  their  common  furfaces. 

Therefore,  in  all  tranfparent  bodies,  as 
B  E  F  C,  (fig.  3.)  a  ray  of  light,  K  L, 
falling  on  its  furface,  in  the  point  JL, 
will  there  be  in  that  part  refleded,  as  be¬ 
fore  into  the  ray  L  M  ;  the  other  part 
will  go  regularly,  or  in  a  redilineal  di~ 
redion  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fur-« 
face  at  N,  where  meeting  with  the  air, 
(a  medium  of  a  different  denfity)  it  will 
be  in  part  refleded  again  into  the  ray 
N  O  ;  the  other  part  goes  out  to  the  eye 
at  P  ;  by  which  means  all  the  internal 
parts  from  whence  that  ray  comes,  will 
be  rendered  viflble  to  the  eye  :  and  fines 
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this  may  be  conceived  of  every  point  in 
the  body,  it  is  eafy  to  underhand  how 
the  whole  becomes  tranfparent.  See  Re- 
jlefticn  and  Refrafl'wn. 

OPAL,  in  natural  hiftcry,  a  gem  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind..  It  is  fofter  than  any 
other  of  the  fine  gems,  and  is  difficult  to 
polifh  to  any  degree  of  nicety.  Ii 
is  found  of  various  fbapes  arid  fizes  ; 
its  moll  frequent  bignefs  is  between  that 
of  a  pea  and  a  horfe-bean,  but  it  is  found 
as  fraall  as  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  and 
has  been  feen  of  the  fize  of  a  lar^e  wal- 
nut.  Its  figure  is  very  various  and  un¬ 
certain,  but  it  is  never  found  in  a  cry  flail  i- 
form  or  columnar  flate  ;  its  molt  ufual 
fliape  is  an  irregularly  oblong  one,  'con¬ 
vex  above,  flatted  at  bottom,  and  dented 
with  various  finuofities  at  its  fides.  It  is 
often  found  among  the  loofie  earth  of 
mountains,  fometimes  on  the  fhores  of  ri¬ 
vers,  and  not  unfrequently  bedded  in  the 
coarfer  kinds  of  jafper.  It  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe  : 
thofe  of  Europe  are  principally  from 
Bohemia,  and  are  of  a  greenifh  or 
greyilh  colour  ;  the  colour  of  other  opals 
much  refembles  the  fineft  mother  of 
pearl,  its  bafis  feeming  a  bluifh  or  greyifh 
■white,  but  with  a  property  of  reflecting 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  turned 
differently  to  the  light. 

OPENING  of  7  renches,  the  fir  ft  break¬ 
ing  of  ground  by  the  beliegers,  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  approaches  towards  a  place. 

OPERA,  a  dramatic  compofition  fet 
to  mufic,  and  fting  on  the  ftage,  accom¬ 
panied  with  mufical  inflruments,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  magnificent  dreftes,  machines, 
and  other  decorations. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  aft  of 
exerting  or  exereifing  fome  power  or  fa¬ 
culty,  upon  which  an  effect  follows. 

Operation,  in  chirurgery  and  me¬ 
dicine,  a  methodical  aftion  of  the  hand 
on  the  human  body,  in  order  to  re- 
eftablifh  health. 

Operation,  in  chemiftry,  tine  pro- 
caffes,  or*  experiments,  by  means  of  which 
the  proper  changes’ are  produced  in  bodies. 

OPERATOR,  one  who  performs  an 
operation . 

OPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fort 
of  variegated  marble,  of  a  dufky-green 
ground,  fprinkled  with  fpots  of  a  lighter 
green,  otherwife  called  ferpencme. 

OPHTHALMIA,  in  medicine,  any 
diforder  or  pain  in  the  eye  ;  but  it  is 
ufed  ftriftly  to  exprefs  an  inflammation 
Of  that  organ.  Ah  op'thalmia,  fays  M. 
dq  S?.  Yves,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
Voi.  III. 
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.^conjunctiva,  femetimes  attended  with 
violent  heat  and  a  flux  of  tears  ;  fome¬ 
times  without  either  heat  or  tears.  This 
inflammation  fometimes  extends  al!  ovef 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the 
adjacent  parts.  Of  ail  diforders  of  the 
eye,  this  is  the  moft  frequent,  as  it  ac¬ 
companies  aim  ft  every  difeafe  to  which 
the  c-ye  is  fubjeCE  Some  of  thefe  inflam- 
m^Tions  are  without  danger,  and  eafily 
cured  ;  others  are  Very  dangerous,  and 
difficult  to  cure. 

They  are  generally  divided  into  the 
dry  and  humid. 

The  dry  fpecies  of  opthalmia  brings  a 
rednefs  on  the  eye  without  tears,  or  any 
purulent  matter.  It  occafions  no  lwelling 
of  the  eye-lid,  nor  pain  in  the  eye,  or  ia 
the  head.  It  is  cauled  by  a  thick  blood, 
which  ftagnates  only  in  lome  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  conjunctiva,  only  part  of  the 
white  of  the  eye  being  red. 

The  humid  opthalmia  is  produced  by 
a  great  quantity  of  lachrymal  lymph, 
which,  as  it  palfes  continually  over  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  irritates  the  fame  by  its 
acrimony,  inflames  it  and  the  inner  part 
of  the  eyelids,  which  becomes  fwelled ; 
it  likewdie  often  ulcerates  the  tranfparent 
part  of  the  cornea.  This  difeafe  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fhooting  pains  in  the  eye, 
and  the  patient  cannot  behold  the  light 
without  intenfe  pain.  Children  and  old 
people  are  both  fubjerft  to  this  difeafe,  ia 
whom  it  becomes  very  obflinate,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  natural  moifture  of  their 
temperament.  When  it  runs  to  a  length 
in  children,  their  lips  and  nofes  fweil, 
and  are  covered  with  fcabs  and  puftules, 
that  fometimes  overfpread  the  face. 

For  cure  of 'the  dry  opthalmia  wafh  the 
inner  part  of  the  eye  with  collyrium, 
made  of  twelve  grains  of  prepared  tutt'y, 
diflblved  in  two  ounces  of  role  and  plan¬ 
tain  waters,  with  the  addition  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Take  of  Paul’s 
betony,  thyme,  and  red  rofes,  each  a 
handful;  two  ftalks  of  mullein;  boil 
them  in  a  gallon  of  wine  ;  and  at  night 
apply,  to  the  eye  a  comprefs  dipped  ill 
this  wine. 

As  this  fpecies  of  opthalmia  is  not 
dongerous,  it  requires  but  few  medicines, 
and  is  fometimes  cured  by  bleeding,  re¬ 
peated  according  to  the  plethoric  confii- 
tution  of  the  patient. 

The  cure  of  the  humid  opthalmia  is 
fometimes  very  difficult,  and  requires 
more  medicines  than  the  laft,  befidcs  iuch 
repetitions  of  the  general  remedies,  as 
the  ftate  of  the  patient  may  require. 
Bleeding  zt  the  neck  and  foot  is  often 
O  9  ftecclfiary. 
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neceffary.  Apply  a  collyrium,  made 
with  the  diddled  waters  of  fennel,  eye- 
bright,  and  plantain,  of  each  two  ounces, 
in  which  difiolve  two  grains  of  fait  of 
lead.  Sometimes  a  feton,  a  cautery,  and 
•blifters  are  obliged  to  be  ufed.  If  the 
veficatories  incommode  the  kidnies  or 
bladder,  they  mult  be  laid  afide,  and  other 
means  employed.  If  the  fil'd  collyrium, 
which  is  designed  only  as  a  fweetener, 
after  fo me  days,  do  not  fucceed,  let  ano¬ 
ther  be  fnbdituted,  which,  by  con- 
iiringing  the  pores,  will  hinder  the  great 
afflux  of  tears  to  the  eye  ;  for  which  rea¬ 
son  you  may  omit  the  fait  of  lead,  and 
dittol ve,  in  the  fame  waters,  half  a  dram 
of  the  white  troches  of  rhafis. 

OPIATES,  medicines  prepared  with 
opium, 

OPINION,  the  aiTent  of  the  mind  to 
propofitions  not  evidently  true  at  fil'd  ; 
nor  deduced,  by  neeeffary  confequences, 
from  others  that  are  fo  ;  but  fuel!  as  carry 
the  appearance  of  truth. 

OPIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  concrete 
gummy  -  refinous  juice;  ibmewhat  fofc 
and  tenacious,  efpecially  when  much 
bandied  or  warmed  ;  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  colour  in  tire  mafs,  and  when  re¬ 
duced  into  powder  yellow.  It  is  brought 
from  Egypt,  Peril  a,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Alia,  in  flat  cakes  or  irregular 
mattes,  from  four  to  about  fixteen  ounces 
in  weight,  covered  with  leaves  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  liicki  'g  together.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  heads  of  white  poppies, 
which  in  thofe  countries  are  cultivated 
in  the'  fields  for  this  ufe.  Krempfer  re¬ 
ports,  that  the  heads,  when  almdlt  r  pe, 
are  wounded  with  a  five-edged  in llru- 
ment,  by  which  as  many  parallel  incifions 
are  made  at  once  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
that  the  juice  v  hich  exudes  is  next  day 
feraped  olf,  and  the  other  fidcs  of  the 
heads  wounded  in  like  manner;  and  that 
the  juice  is  afterwards  worked  with  a 
little  water,  till  it  acquires  the  confidence, 
tenacity,  and  brightnefs  of  the  fined 
pitch.  'I'he  bed  opium  was  formerly 
called  Thebaic  opiUm,  from  its  being 
prepared  about  >  hebes  in  Egypt  ;  no 
didinftion  is  now  made  in  repaid  to  the 

e: 

places  of,  its  production,  though  the  epi¬ 
thet  Thebaic  ferves  to  diftinguhh  fome  of 
its  officinal  preparations.  Opium  has  a 
faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh, 
hot,  biting  fade.  Watery  tinftuces  of  it 
drike  a  black  colour  with  chalybeate  fo- 
lutions  and  thus  feem  to  difeover  fome 
adringency.  Mixed  with  the  fertim  of  j 
blpgd,  they  thicken  and  render  it  whitifb;  i 
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and 'on  blood  itfelr,  newly  drawn,  they 
have  nearly  a  like  effc-ft.  Mr.  Eller  ob- 
ferves,  that  on  examining  with  a  micro!- 
cope,  -Iflood  thickened  by  a  vinous  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium,  the  nature  of  its  globules 
feemed  to  be  dedroyed.  But  neither  from 
thcle,  nor  any  of  the  other  known  fen- 
fible  properties  of  this  drug,  can  its  fur- 
prifing  operation  in  the  human  body  be ' 
deduced.  Taken  in  proper  doles,  it 
commonly  procures  deep,  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  refpite  from  pain  or  the  action  of 
any  dimulating  power.  The  caufe  of 
the  pain  it  in  many  cafes  confirms  or 
augments  ;  and  in  not  a  few,  it  fails  even 
of  giving  palliative  relief.  The  cafes  in 
which,  it  is  proper  or  improper  will  be 
bed  underdood  from  a  view,  of  its  general 
effefts  ;  which,  fo  far  as  experience  has 
hitherto-  difeovered  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  renders  the  folids,  while  the 
operation  of  the  opium  continues,  lefs 
fenfible  of  every  kind  of  irritation,  whe¬ 
ther  proceeding  from  an  internal  caufe* 
or  from  acrimonious  medicines,  as  can- 
tharidcs  arid  the  more  active  mercurials* 
of  which  it  is  the  belf  corrector.  It  re¬ 
laxes  the  nerves  ;  abating  or  removing 
cramps  or  fpafms,  even  thofe  of  the  mod 
violent  kind  ;  and  increafing  paralytic 
diforders  and  all  debilities  of  the  nervous 
fyftem.  It  ineradates  thin  ferous  humours 
iu  the  fauces  and  adjacent  parts  ;  by 
which  means  it  proves  frequently  a  fpeedy 
cure  for  fimple  catarrhs  and  tickling 
coughs  ;  but  in  phfhifical  and  peripnevt- 
monic  cafes,  dangeroudy  obdrufts  expec¬ 
toration,  unlcls  this  effect  be  provided 
againd  by  Irritable  additions,  as  ammoni- 
acum  and  fqriills.  It  produces  a  fnilnefs 
and  didenfion  of  the  whole  habit,  and 
thus  exafperates  inflammations  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  and  all  plethoric 
fymptoms.  It  promotes  perfpiration  and 
fvveat  ;  but  redrains  all  other  evacuations, 
unlefs  when  they  proceed  from  relaxation 
and  infenfibility  of  the  parts,  as  the  col-  - 
licfuative  diarrhoea  in  the  advanced  flags 
of  heftic  fevers.  If  promotes  labour- 
pains  and  delivery  more  effectually  than 
the  medicines  of  the  dimulating  kind 
u  iu  ally  recommended  for  that  purpofe, 
partly  perhaps  by  increafing  plenitude, 
and  partly  by  relaxing  the  folids  or  tak¬ 
ing  of!  fpafmodic  drift  tires.  And  indeed 
all  the  preceding  efFcfts  are  perhaps  con- 
lequences  of  one  general  power:  being 
nearly  allied  to  thofe  which  natural  deep 
produces. 

'l'he  operation  of  opium  is  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  flow  but  Arong  and  full 

pulfe. 
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■puli'e,  anti  a  flight  rednefs,  heat,  and 
, itching  of  the  flan  :  it  is  followed  by  a 
weak,  languid  pulie,  lownefls  of  Apirits, 
fame  difficulty  of  brtathing,  or  a  Aenfle  of 
tightnefls  about  the  bread:,  a  flight  giddi- 
.nefs  of  the  head,  drynefls  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  florae  degree  of  nauflea. 
Given  on  a  full  Aomach,  it  commonly 
•occaflons  a  nauflea  from  the  beginning, 
which  continues  till  the  opium  is  ejected 
.along  with  the  contents  of  the  flomach. 
Where  (he  evacuation  of  acrid  humours, 
accumulated  in  the  fir  A  paflages,  is  flip-  : 
p  re  lied  by  it,  great  fleknefls  and  uneaflmefsi 
are  generally  complained  of,  till  the  ia- 
lutary  diflcharge  either  takes  place  again  . 
flpontaneonfly,  or  is  promoted  by  art. 

An  over  dofle  occalions  either  immode¬ 
rate  mirth  or  Aupidity,  a  rednefls  of  the  f 
face,  Awelling  of  the  lips,  relaxation  of 
<the  joints,  vertigo,  deep  fleep,  with  tur¬ 
bulent  dreams  and  Aartings,  convulflons, 
and  cold  flweats.  Geofffoy  obflerves,  thofle 
s\vho  recover,  are  generally  relieved  by  a 
diarrhoea,  or  by  a  profufle  Aw  eat,  which 
-is  accompanied  with  a  violent  itching. 
The  proper  remedies,  belides  emetics, 
bKfters,  and  bleeding,  are  acids  and  neu¬ 
tral  mixtures  :  Dr.  Mead  flays  he  has 
given,  with  extraordinary  fluccefs,  repeated 
•do  Acs  of  a  mixture  of  fait  of  wormwood 
with  lemon  juice. 

A  long  continued  ufle  of  opium  is  pro- 
•duflfive  of  great  relaxation  and  debility, 
fluggiffinefls,  heavinefls,  lofls  of  appetite, 
dropfles,  tremors,  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
.mours,  frequent  Aimulus  to  urine,  and 
propenfity  to  venery.  On  leaving  it  off, 
after  habitual  ufle,  an  extreme  lownefls  of 
-the  flpirits,  languor,  and  anxiety,  fluc- 
ceed  ;  which  are  relieved  by  having  again 
.recourfe  to  opium,  and  in  flome  meaflure 
by  flpirituous  or  vinous  liquors. 

With  regard  to  the  dofle,  one  grain  is 
generally  a  flufficient,  and  flometimes  too 
large  a  one  :  maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe 
who  labour  under  violent  flpafms,  require 
oftentimes  two,  three,  or  more  grains  ; 
Though  even  In  thefle  cafes,  it  is  generally 
more .  a dvi fable  to  repeat  the  dofle  at 
proper  intervals,  than  to  enlarge  it.  By 
frequent  ufe,  much  greater  quantites  may 
be  Trane ;  the  'Burks,  who  habituate 
themflelves  to  opium  as  a  fluccedaneum  to 
flpirituous  liquors,  are  laid  to  take  com- 
.monly  a  dram  at  a  time,  and  Garcias 
flays,  that  he  knew  one  who  every  day 
took  ten  drams. 

Tinfltures  of  opium  in  water,  wine, 
and  proof  flpirit,  have  the  fame  edicts  as 
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the  opium  in  flubAance  ;  with  this  dif* 
ference,  that  they  exert  themflelves  fooner 
in  the  body,  and  are  lefls  diflpofled  to  leave 
a  naufea  on  the  Aomach, 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  corrcflt  cer¬ 
tain  ill  qualities  which  they  iuppofle 
opium  to  be  poflefled  of,  by  roaAing  it, 
by  fermentation,  by  long  continued  di- 
geAions,  by  repeated  diflblutions  and 
diAillations.  Tbefe  kinds  of  precedes, 
though  recommended  by  fleveral  late 
writers,  do  not  promifle  any  Angular  ad¬ 
vantage.  That  they  weaken  the  opium 
is,  indeed  very  probable  ;  -but  this  inten¬ 
tion  is  anflvvered  as  effedlually,  and  with 
far  greater  certainty,  by  diminifhing  the 
dole  of, the  opium. 

OPOBaLSAMUM,  in  pharmacy,  the 
flame  with  the  balfam,  ,or  balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead.  .See  Baljam. 

OPOPANAX,  in  the  materia  mediea, 
a  .concrete  gummy-reflnous  juice,  from 
the  roots  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which 
grows  Apcntaneopfly  in  the  warmer  coun¬ 
tries,  and  bears'. the  cold  of  our  own. 
The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey  and 
The  EaA  Indies,  flometimes  in  little  round 
dr®ps  or -tears,  more  commonly  in  irre¬ 
gular  lumps,  of  a  rcddifli  yellow  colour 
on  the  outlide,  with  flpccks  of  white,  in¬ 
ternally  of  a  paler  colour,  and  frequently 
variegated  with  large  white  pieces. 

This  gummy  refin  has  a  A  rang  difla- 
greeable  flmell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  flome- 
what  naufleous  taAe. 

Opopanax,  an  ufleful  attenuant  and 
deobAruent,  and  in  confiderable  doles 
■looflens  the  belly.  It  is  given  from  a 
flcruple  to  a  dram,  in  the  flame  intentions 
as  ammoniacum  orgalbanum  :  and  joined 
in  flmaller  dofles  as  an  auxiliary  to  thole 
and  the  other  deobAruent  gums. 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoology,  a  very  ffin pil¬ 
lar  animal,  about  fifteen  inches  long  from 
the  extremity  of 'the  nofle  to  the  rump; 
and  its  tail  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  body  :  the  legs  are  robuA,  ?nd  the 
feet  armed  with  fliarp,  long,  and  crooked 
claws.  But  what  is  mo  A  Angular  in  this 
animal  is,  that  the  fkin  of  the  belly  of 
-the  female  is  loofle,  forming  a  kind  of 
pouch  or  bag,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  at 
which,  in  time  of  danger,  it  takes  in  its 
young. 

OPPONENT,  one  who  wifhAands  or 
oppofles  another. 

OPPOSITION,  in  logic,  the  difagreev 
ment  between  .propofltions,  which  have 
the  flame  Aubjeflt  and  the  flame  predicate. 

Opposition,  in  aAronomy,  is  that 
aflpefllor  fltuataon  of  two  Aars  or  planets, 
O  o  ,i  wherein 
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therefore  retain  unchanged  both  the  ce¬ 
lerity  and  direction  of  its  horizontal  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  fame  fpace  of  time  it  (pent 
•in  coming  from  C  H  to  IE,  it  will  like- 
wife ’i  pend  in  coming  from  E  I  to  RD, 
fuppofing  the  intervals  between  C  H  and 
IE,  as  alfo  between  I  E  and  R  D,  to 
he  equal  :  but  the  perpendicular  motion 
whereby  it  came  from  C  I  to  HE,  re¬ 
taining  its  velocity,  will  be  changed 
into  the  contrary  direction,  that  it  may 
ipend  as  much  time  in  which  it  may  re¬ 
turn  from  E  R  to  I  D.  Since  therefore 
E  R  is  equal  to  E  H,  and  R  D  to  CH, 
the  triangles  CHE  and  D  R  E  will  be 
fimilar  and  equal,  and  confequently,  the 
angle  D  E  B  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
C  E  A.  Ail  this  will  be  more  manifelt, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  ruler  C  ID  parallel  to 
the  furface  A  B,  and  retaining  its  paral¬ 
lel!  fm  through  C  H  and  D  R  to  impinge 
on  A  B  in  li  R,  while  in  the  mean  time 
a  ball  in  the  ruler  C  I  is  carried  from  C 
to  I  ;  whence  in  reality  the  whole  com¬ 
pound  motion  of  the  ball  will  be  in  the 
diagonal  CE:  but  the  ruler  CID  re¬ 
flected  by  -the  folid  furface  A  B  will  re¬ 
turn  with  the  fame  celerity,  and  by  the 
fame  way  it  came,  and  in  an  equal  time 
will  again  come  to  C  ID  ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  the  ball  continuing  its  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  ruler,  has  advanced  with  the 
fame  celerity :  and  therefore  in  the  fame 
time  arrives  from  I  to  D  through  I  D 
to  C  I  ;  for  the  celerity  remaining  the 
fame,  equal  fpaces  are  run  over  in  equal 
times  :  the  ball,  therefore,  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  compounded  of  its  own  motion  upon 
■the  ruler  through  ID,  and  that  ot  the 
ruler  along  El,  to  wit,  returning  from 
H  R  to  C  I),  will  be  carried  from  E  to  D 
along  the  right  line  E  D. 

Ill  order  to  explain  refraction,  we  are 
to  confider  that  the  greater  refitting  me¬ 
dium  to  light  (yet  without  opacity)  feems 
to  be  that  which  more  obftruCts  the  dif¬ 
fusion  or  diftribution  of  light  through 
more  parts  of  the  medium  :  and  it  may 
■be  called  lefs  illuminable;  for  the  nature 
of  light  endeavours  to  diffufe  itfelf.  On 
the  contrary,  by  how  much  more  the 
light  equably  affects  the  parts  of  the  me¬ 
dium  it  illuminates,  or  communicates  its 
force  to  a  great  number  of  final!  particles 
of  the  illuminated  place,  the  medium 
will  be  the  more  illuminable,  and  lefs 
, refill  light :  -whence  the  more  folid  and 
Email  the  parts  of  the  medium  affeCted  by 
light  are,  or  the  lei's  fpace  they  leave  be¬ 
tween  them  for  another  heterogeneous 
matter.,  not  affeCted  by  light,  the  medium 
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will  be  faid  to  be  the  more  illuminated. 
But  it  appears  from  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  the  fame  ftroke  impreffed  on 
feveral  bodies  at  the  fame  time,  com¬ 
municates  a  lefs  force  than  if  the  ftroke 
had  been  given  to  one  of  them  :  it  will, 
therefore,  happen,  that  in  a  medium 
which  more  refills  the  cliffufion  of  light, 
or  which  is  affeCted  in  a  lefs  number  of 
its  parts,  each  part  is  fo  much  the  more 
ftrongly  affeCted  :  in  a  more  illuminable 
medium  more  parts  are  affeCted,  but 
weaker  and  with  a  more  languid  im¬ 
preffed  ftroke..  Affumiag  now  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ball  inftead  of  the  ray,  and 
fuppofing  the  ball  coming  from  Ci  to  E, 
there  to  impinge  on  a  medium,  which 
(ball  retard  its  celerity  or  impetus,  fup¬ 
pofe  in  a  fefquialteral  ratio.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  minute  of  time  it  comes  from 
G  to  E  in  the  former  medium  K  E;  in 
the  new  medium  E  I  the  finall  ball  will 
come  from  E  to  C  in  a  minute  and  a 
half,  fuppofing  EC  and  G  E  to  be  equal 
in  whatever  point  C  is.  But  fince  the 
furface  A  B  that  feparates  the  mediums 
(hall  not  oppofe  the  horizontal  celerity  in 
G  K,  I,  E,  and  the  parallels  thereof  upon 
the  ball’s  firfl  entering  into  the  new 
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medium  El,  or  in  the  very  point  E  (far 
the  horizontal  motion  LEH  only  grazes 
along  the  feparating  furface  A  B)  but  in 
the  fit  ft  moment  of  its  entering,  or  in 
the  point  E  (eonfulering  the  ball  as  inde¬ 
finitely  finall  like  a  point,  as  rays  them- 
felves  are  uiually  confidered  without 
breadth)  the  inclination  of  the  line  C  E 
is  to  be  prelently  determined.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  at  the  very  firfl ; 
fo  that,  in  refpeCt  of  the  horizontal  mo¬ 
tion,  the  velocity  may  remain  the  fame  ; 
and  fuch  as  it  was  affumed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  ingrefs  into  the  new  me¬ 
dium,  fuch  it  remains  therein  :  the  ball, 
therefore,  while  it  went  in  the  former 
medium  from  G  to  E,  had  paffed  over  in 
a  minute  of  time  with  the  horizontal  di¬ 
rection  the  -interval  G  If  -or  L  E  (between 
G  L  and  If  E)  ;  it  now  in  a  minute  and 
half  of  time,  in  which  it  Should  move 
from  E  to  C,  will  accomplish  in  the  fame 
horizontal  direction  the  interval  E  H,  or 
I  C  (comprehended  between  E  I  and 
H  C),  which  ought  to  be  fefquialteral  ef 
the  former  DE,  becaule  the  horizontal 
velocity  remaining  the  fame,  which  is  not 
changed  by,  refraCtion,  the  fpaces  are  as 
the  times  :  EH,  therefore,  is  to  E  L  in 
tlit? direct  ratio  of  the  times,  or  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  ratio  of  the  celerities  or  refin¬ 
ances ;  for  we  have  thevvn.  in  the  cafe  of 
l  the 
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the  light,  whofe  difTufion  is'  impeded  by 
the  refinance  of  the  medium,  that  the 
velocity  or  impetus  increafcs  according  to 
the  refinance,  and  larvguifhes  according  to 
the  greater  facility  of  diffufing  itfeli  in 
each  part.  On  the  contrary,  that  the 
ray  recovers  its  force,  and  confequentsy 
its  direction,  when  again  it  comes  into  a 
medium  where  there  is  a  lefs  difTufion, 
and  more  rays  are  employed  in  impelling 
a  fewer  number  of  parts;  and  this  re¬ 
covery  Des  Cartes,  as  we  have  mentioned 
before,  could  not  explain  by  his  compa- 
rifon  of  the  tapeftry,  or  any  rough 
body. 

Euclid  has  written  on  the  ancient  optics 
and  catoptrics  :  dioptrics  were  unknown 
to  them.  F.  Honorat.  Fabri  has  an 
abridgement  of  optics,  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics.  Father  Efehinard  has  given  a 
century  of  problems  in  optics.  Vit-ellio 
and  Alhazen  have  performed  well  on  the 
element  of  optics.  Father  ICircher  has  a 
large  volume  on  the  fecrets  of  optics,  of 
light,  and  fhadow,  and  their  furprifing 
effects,  which  pafs  on  the  people  for  ma¬ 
gic.  We  have  alfo  IdOptique  &  Catop- 
tnque  0f  father  Merfenne,  Paris  1641. 
Dioptrique  Oculaire  of  father  Cherubin, 
Paris  1651,  fol.  Chrifh  Shcineri  Optica , 
London,  1 6yx.  Jacobi  Gregorii  Opticcs . 
Barrovii  LecHones  Optica,  London,  1665. 
John  Bapt.  Porta  de  RefraBione  Opticcs , 
London  1669  Principe  generale  de  t  Op- 
tiqt/ef  by  M.  Leibnitz,  in  the  Leipfic 
Adds,  i68z.  IPOechiale  al/'Occbio,  or 
Dioptrica  PraBlca ,  Carol.  Ant.  Mancini, 
Bologna,  1660,  40.  Pbyjico-matbejis  de 
L-umine  Coloribus ,  Ir:de,  per  F.  Mar. 
Grimaldi,  Bononias,  1 66$,  40.  Cogitatio - 
ties  P kyjico- mechanics  de  Natura  Vifionis , 
per  Joh.  Ott.  Scaphufam,  Heidel.  1670, 
4U.  And,  which  ought  to  be  named  firff, 
the  great  Sir  Iiaac  Newton  s  Optics,  La¬ 
tin  and  Enoiilh,  40  and  8°. 

OPULUS,  the  water-elder,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants. 

OPUNTIA,  Indian  fig,  in  botany,  a 
fpecies  of  cadhis,  diflinguifiaed  by  being 
ramofe  and  dichotomous. 

Ft  is  on  this  plant  that  the  cochineal 
animal  feeds. 

OR,  in  heraldry,  denotes  yellow,  or 
gold  colour.  It  is  reprefented  in  engrav¬ 
ing  by  fmall  points  or  dots,  fcattered  all 
over  the  field  or  bearing. 

ORACLE,  among  tire  heathens,  the 
anfwer  which  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to 
give  to  thofie  who  confulted  them  upon 
any  affair  of  importance  ;  it  is  alfo  ufied 
for  the  god  who  it  was  thought  gave  the 
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anfwer,  and  the  place  where  it  was  fflven. 
The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  great,  that 
in  all  doubts  and  difputes  their  determi¬ 
nations  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ; 
and  no  bufinefs  of  any  confequence  was 
undertaken,  fcarce  any  peace  concluded, 
any  war  waged,  or  any  new  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  inftituted,  without  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  fome  oracle.  The 
an  Evers  were  ufually  given  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  prieft  or  priefkfs  of  the 
god  who  was  confulted,  and  generally 
exprefled  in  inch  dark  and  indeterminate 
phrafes,  as  might  eafily  be  w  re  fled  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  oracle,  whatever 
was  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  priefts  who  'de¬ 
livered  them  were  in  the  higheft  credit 
and  efteem  ,  and  that  they  improved 
this  reputation  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
They  accordingly  allowed  no  man  to  con- 
i’ult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered  coftly 
facrifices,  and  made  rich  prefen  ts  to 
them.  .  And  to  keep  up  the  veneration 
for  their  oracles,  and  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  taken  unprepared,  they  admitted 
perfons  to  confult  the  gods  only  at  cer- 
tain  Hated  times  ;  and  fometimes  they 
were  fo  cautious,  that  the  greateft  ptr- 
ions  could  obtain  no  anfwer  at  all.  Thus 
Alexander  himfelf  was  peremptorily  de¬ 
nied  by  the  pythia,  or  prieffefs  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  till  fhe  was,  by  downright  force,  ob¬ 
liged  to  afeend  the  tripos  ;  when,  beino 
unabiS  to  lefift  any  longer,  flic  cried  out  j 
“  Thou  art  invincible andthefe  words 
were  accepted  inftead  of  a  farther  oracle. 

1  be  principal  oracles  of  antiquity  were, 
1.  Ihe  oracle  of  Dodona,  where  there! 
was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Jupiter  :  the 
priefts  who  delivered  thefe  oracles  were 
called  felli  ;  but  in  later  ages  they  were 
pronounced  by  three  old  women.  Neat 
tne  temple  of  Dodona  was  a  facred  grove 
of  oaks,  which  were  faid  to  be  endued 
whh  a  human  voice,  and  a  prophetical 
fpirit ;  the  reafoti  of  which  fiftion Teems 
to  liave  been,  that  the  priefts  often  con¬ 
cealed  thcmfelves  within  the  hollow  of 
theie  trees,  and  from  thence  delivered  ora¬ 
cles.  1. 1  he  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter  at 
Elis.  3.  'I'he  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Del¬ 
phi,  where  it  was  pretended  that  an  in- 
fpiring  vapour  arofc  from  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  cavern,  on  which  the  pythia  being 
placed  on  a  three-legged  (tool,  receive!! 
the  divine  afflatus,  and  became  infpired  : 
this  oracle  was  the  moft  famous  of  all 
others.  4.  The  oracle  of  Trophonius, 
at  Lebadea,  a  city  in  Bceotia.'at  which, 
after  a  number  of  ceremonies  were  per-  ' 
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formed,  the  votary  defcended  into  Tro- 
phon ins’s  cave,  where  future  events  were 
revealed  to  him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
>  manner.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  who 
confulted  this  oracle  feemed  to  be  fright¬ 
ed  out  of  their  fenfes;  for  fome  time  af¬ 
ter,  they  became  penfive  and  melancho¬ 
ly,  their  tempers  were  foweivd,  and  their 
countenances,  however  gay  and  plealant 
before,  were  rendered  dull  and  heavy. 

5.  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  the  an- 
fwers  of  which  were  delivered  in  dreams, 
while  the  perfon  flept  on  the  fkin  of  the 
victim  he  had  facrificed.  6.  '1  hat  of 
Mercury,  at  Pharae,  a  city  of  Aehaia, 
where  thofe  who  wanted  information,  af¬ 
ter  offering  frankincenle  upon  the  altar, 
and  prefenting  a  piece  of  money,  placed 
their  ear  to  the  datue,  and  then  flopping 
both  ears  till  they  were  at  fome  diflance, 
took  away  their  hands,  and  received  the 
fir  11  voice  they  heard  as  a  divine  oracle. 

7.  The  oracle  of  Hercules  at  13 ura,  where 
was  a  cave,  in  which  was  placed  the  da- 
tue  of  Hercules  :  here  they  who  confult¬ 
ed  the  god,  fird  add  re  Iff  d  themfelves  to 
him  by  praver;  then  taking  four  dice  out 
of  a  great  heap  that  lay  ready,  they 
threw  them  upon  the  table,  and  as  ail 
the  dice  had  particular  marks,  they  were 
interpreted,  and  the  anfwer  given  by  con- 
fuiting  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe.  8. 
At  Patrse,  a  city  on  the  fea-coalt  of  A-  : 
chaia,  was  a  temple  of  Ceres,  before 
which  was  a  fountain  which  delivered 
oracles  only  on  the  event  of  clifeafes,  by 
letting  down  a  looking-glafs  lb  low,  that 
the  bottom  might  ju it  touch  the  lurface 
©f  the  water ;  when  from  the  various 
figures  reprefented  in  it,  conjectures  were 
formed  concerning  the  patient.  Behdes 
thefe,  there  were  feveral  others,  as  that 
of  TEiculapius  at  Epidaurus,  that  of  Bac¬ 
chus  at  Amphiclea,  that  of  Orpheus’s 
head  at  .Lefbos,  See. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  oral 
Jaw,  oral  tradition,  See. 

ORANGE,  a  delicious  fruit  of  the 
apple  kind,  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
fcdption. —  This  fine  tree  riot  being  na¬ 
tural  to  our  climate,  we  muff  quicken 
the  nature  of  our  foil  with  a  compofition 
that  mav  caufie  it  to  correfpond  as  much 
as  poiTible  with  the  temperament  o.f 
warmer  countries.  It  delights  greatly  in 
a  loji  that  is  compofed  of  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  fberp’s  dung,  that -has  defied  two 
years ;  old  com  poll,  or  the  foil  of  a 
fewer ;  and  fat  land  taken  either  from  a 
marfh  or  h.rnp-clofe.  Oranges  arc 
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brought  from  feveral  parts.  The  bed 
and  mod  in  edeem  for  a  good  fade  ard 
thofe  which  grow  in  hot  countries;  not 
only  becaufe  the  foil  of  the  places,  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  exalted  fulphur  and  vola¬ 
tile  falts  in  it.  communicates  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fame  to  thefe  fruits,  and 
gives  them  an  agreeable  fmeli,  but  be¬ 
caufe  the  heat  of  the  fun  there  digelts, 
and  more  completely  ripens  their  juice, 
and  gives  them  a  more  delicious  fade*1 
The  juice  of  the  orange  is  fharp,  becaufe 
this  fait  is  but  little  embarraded  with  the 
ropy  parts ;  which  is  the  reafon  it  com¬ 
municates  almod  all  its  acidity  to  the 
little  nervous  fibres  cf  the  tongue.  As 
for  the  juice  of  the  fweet  oranges,  as  it 
contains  lefs  fait  than  that  of  the  four 
ones,  and  as  this  fait  is  kept  under  by  a 
great  quantity  of  oily  parts,  it  is  eafy  to 
be  underdood  that  it  can  make  but  a 
flight  im predion  on  the  parts  it  touches. 
They  prefer  the  juice  of  the  four  orange 
in  medicinal  ufe  to  the  other,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  for  cooling,  moidening, 
and  mitigating  fevers  ;  becaufe  this  juice 
has  more  of  the  acid  in  it,  and  can  more 
eafily  thicken  the  over- thinned  liquors, 
allay  their  violent  motions,  and  keep 
down  thofe  fharp  humours  that  throw 
them  into  an  extraordinary  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

ORANGERY,  in  gardening,  a  gal¬ 
lery  expofed  to  the  fouth,  well  e  in  fed 
with  glafs  windows,  to  preferve  orange- 
trees  in  winter.  It  likewife  denotes  the 
parterre  where  the  orange-trees  are  ex-- 
pofed  in  kindly  weather. 

ORAT  ION,  in  rhetoric,  a  fpeech  or 
harangue,  compofed  according  to  the 
rules  of  oratory,  and  fpoken  in  pub  ic. 

ORAT  ORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a 
fort  of  fucred  drama  of  dialogues;  con¬ 
taining  recitatives,  duettos,  trios,  ritor- 
nelios,  chorufes,  Sec.  The  fuhjedts  of 
thefe  pieces  arc  ufually  taken  from  the 
fcripturcs. 

ORATORY,  Or, it  ar\a,  the  art  of 
fpeaking  well,  otherwife  called  rheto¬ 
ric. 

»  ORATORY,  among  the  Romanids^ 
a  clofet’  or  fmall  apartment  near  a  bed¬ 
chamber,  fnrnilhed  with  an  altar,  cruci¬ 
fix,  &c.  for  private  devotion. 

ORB,  Orbis ,  in  aflronomy,  an  hollow 
1  globe  or  fphere.  Sec  Globe  and  Sphere. 

ORB1CULARE  OS,  in  anatomy,  a 
little  bone  of  the  ear,  fo  called  from  its 
figure. 

ORBICULARIS,  in  anatomy,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  condrktor  mu  fete 
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of  the  lips;  as  alfo  to  the  conflriftor  of 
the  upper  eye-lid.  * 

ORBIS  MAGNUS,  in  aftronomy, 
denotes  the  earth’s  orbit,  in  its  annual  re¬ 
volution  round  the  fun. 

ORBIT,  Orbit  a,  in  aftronomy,  the  path 
defer ibed  by  a  planet  about  the  fun.  The 
orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  ellipfes,  having 
the  fun  in  their  common  focus;  but  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  the  earth,  by  the  aftion 
of  the  moon,  is  fenfiblv  disfigured,  as  al¬ 
fo  the  orbit  of  Saturn  by  the  aftion  of 
Jupiter,  when  they  are  in  conjunftion. 

ORCHARD,  a  feminary,  or  planta¬ 
tion  of  fruit-trees.  It  is  a  rule  among 
gardeners,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  that  thofe 
orchards  thrive  be  ft  which  lie  open  to  the 
fouth,  fouth-weft,  and  fouth-eaft,  being 
fereened  from  the  north,  and  have  the 
foil  cjry  and  deep. 

In  planting  of  an  orchard,  great  care 
fhould  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
that  fuch  trees  as  are  adapted  to  grow 
upon  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted, 
"may  be  chofen,  otherwife  there  can  be 
little  hopes  of  their  fucceeding  ;  and  it  is 
for  want  of  rightly  obferving  this  method, 
that  we  fee,  in  many  countries,  orchards 
planted  which  never  arrive  to  any  toler¬ 
able  degree  of  perfection,  their  trees 
ftarving,  and  their  bodies  either  covered 
with  niofs,  or  the  bark  cracks  and  di¬ 
vides ;  both  which  are  evident  figns  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  trees;  whereas,  if 
inftead  of  apples  the  orchard  had  been 
planted  with  pears,  cherries,  or  any  other 
lort  of  fruit  to  which  the  foil  had  been 
adapted,  the  trees  might  have  grown  very 
well,  and  produced  great  quantities  of 
fruit. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  orchard,  if 
you  are  at  full  liberty  to  ehufe,  a  riling 
gfound,  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  to  be 
preferred ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  ad 
vife  to  plant  upon  the  fide  of  an  hill 
where  the  declivity  is  very  great ;  for  in 
fuch  places  the  great  rains  commonly 
wafh  down  the  better  part  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  trees  would  be  deprived  of 
proper  nourilhment ;  but  where  the  rife 
is  gentle,  it  is  of  great  advantage-  to  the 
trees,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air  be¬ 
tween  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an 
entire  level  ;  which  is  an  exceeding  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  fruit,  by  diftipating  fogs,  and 
drying  up  the  damps,  which,  when  de¬ 
tained  araont'ft  the  trees,  mix  with  the 
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air,  and  render  it  rancid  :  if  it  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  weft,  north,  and  eaft  winds, 
it  will  alfo  render  this  fituation  full  more 
advantageous;  for  it  is  chiefly  from  thefc 
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quarters  that  fruit-trees  receive  the  great - 
eft  injury  :  therefore,  if  the  place  be  not 
naturally  defended  from  thefe  by  riling 
hills,,  which,  is  always  to  be  preferred, 
then  you  fhould  plant  large  growing  tim¬ 
ber-trees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  orch¬ 
ard,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  „„ 

You  fhould  alfo  have  a  great  regard  to 
the  diftance  of  planting  the  trees,  which 
is  what  few  people  have  rightly  confider- 
ed  ;  for  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe,  they 
will  be  liable  to  blights;  and  the  air  be¬ 
ing  hereby  pent  in  amongft  them,  will 
caufe  the  fruit  to  be  ill- tailed,  having  a 
great  quantity  of  damp  vapours  from  the 
perforation  of  the  trees,  and  the  exhala  ¬ 
tions  from  the  earth  mixed  with  it,  which 
will  he  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render 
their  juices  crude  and  unwholefome. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  recommend  the 
method  which  has  been  lately  pratftifed 
by  fome  particular  gentlemen  with  very 
great  fuccefs  ;  and  that  is,  to  plant  the 
trees  fourfeore  feet  afunder,  but  not  inf 
regular  rows.  The  ground  between  the 
trees  they  plough  and  fow  with  wheat 
and  other  crops,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  it  were  clear  from  trees  ;  and  they  ob- 
ferve  their  crops  to  be  full  as  good  as 
thofe  quite  expofed,  except  juft  under 
each  tree,  when  they  are  grown  large, 
and  afford  a  great  (hade  ;  and,  by  thus 
ploughing  and  tilling  the  ground,  the 
trees  •  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
healthy,  fcarcely  ever  having  any  mols-, 
or  other  marks  of  poverty,  and  wiij 
abide  much  longer,  and  produce  better 
fruit. 

If  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to 
plant  an  orchard  has  been  pafture  for 
fome  years,  then  you  fhould  plough  in 
the  green  fward  the  fpring  before  you 
plant,  the  trees :  and,  if  you  will  permit 
it  to  lie  a  fummer  fallow,  it  will  greatly 
mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  two  or  three 
times,  to  rot  the  fward  of  grafs,  and  pre¬ 
vent  weeds  growing  thereon. 

At  Michaelmas  you  fhould  plough  it 
pretty  deep,  in  order  to  make  it  loofe  for 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  fhould  be 
planted  thereon  in  October,  provided  the 
foil  be  dry  ;  hut  if  it  be  moift,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  will  be  a  better  feafon. 

When  you  have  finished  planting  the 
tr-es,  you  fhould  provide  fome  ftakes  to 
fupport  them,  otherwife  the  wind  will 
blow  them  out  of  the  ground;  which 
will  do  them  much  injury,  efpecially  if 
they  have  been  planted  fome  time  ;  for 
the  ground  at  that  feafon  being  warm, 
and  for  the  molt  part  moift,  the  trees 
1  P  P  will 
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will  very  Toon  pufh  out  a  great  number 
of  young  fibres  ;  which,  if  broken  olf  by 
their  being  difplaced,  will  greatly  retard 
the  growth  of  them. 

In  the  fpring  following,  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  you  fhould  cut  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  turf,  which  muff  be  laid 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots,  turning  the  grafs  downward  ; 
which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  wind 
from  drying  the  ground,  whereby  a  great 
expence  of  watering  will  be  laved  :  and, 
after  the  firfl  year,  they  will  be  out  of 
clanger,  provided  they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  gro'und  be¬ 
tween  thefe  trees,  you  muff  be  careful 
not  to  go  too  deep  among  their  roots, 
led  you  ihould  cut  them  off,  which  would 
greatly  damage  the  trees  :  but,  if  you  do 
it  eautioufly,  the  flirring  of  the  furface 
of  the  ground  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them;  though  you  fhould  obferve  never 
to  fow  too  near  the  trees,  nor  fuffer  any 
great  rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them, 
which  would  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the 
foil,  and  ffarve  them. 

If,  after  the  turf  which  was  laid  round 
the  trees  be  rooted,  you  dig  it  in  gently 
about  the  roots,  it  will  greatly  encourage 
them.  There  are  fome  perlons  who  plant 
many  forts  of  fruit  together  in  the  fame 
orchard,  mixing  the  trees  alternately;  but 
this  is  a  method  which  fhould  always  be 
avoided  ;  for  hereby  there  will  be  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  which  will  not  only  render  them 
nnfightly,  but  alfo  the  fruit  upon  the 
lower  trees  ill-faded,  by  the  tall  ones 
overOiadowing  them  ;  fo  that,  if  you  are 
determined  to  plant  feveral  forts  of  fruit 
on  the  fame  fpot,  you  fhould  obferve  to 
place  the  largefl  growing  trees  backwards, 
and  fo  proceed  to  thole  of  lets  growth, 
continuing  the  fame  method  quite  through 
the  whole  plantation ;  whereby  it  will 
appear  at  a  didance  in  a  regular  dope, 
and  the  fun  and  air  will  more  equally 
pafs  through  the  whole  orchard,  that 
every  tree  may  have  an  equal  benefit 
therefrom. 

The  foil  of  your  orchard  fhould  alfo  he 
mended  once  in  two  or  three  years  with 
dung,  or  other  manure,  which  will  alfo 
be  abfolutcly  neceffary  for  the  crops  fown 
between  ;  fo  that  where  perfons  are  not 
Inclinable  to  help  their  orchard,  where 
the  expence  of  manure  is  pretty  great, 
yet,  as  there  is  a  crop  expected  from  the 
ground  befides  the  fruit,  they  will  the 
more  readily  be  at  the  charge  upon  that 
account. 
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In  making  choice  of  trees  for  an  orch¬ 
ard,  you  fhould  always  obferve  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  from  a  foil  nearly  a-kin  to 
that  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  ra¬ 
ther  poorer  ;  for,  if  you  have  them  from 
a  very  rich  foil,  and  that  wherein  you 
plant  them  is  but  indifferent,  they  will 
not  thrive  well,  efpecially  for  four  or  five 
years  after  planting  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very 
wrong  practice  to  make  the  nurfery, 
where  young  trees  are  raifed,  very  rich, 
when  the  trees  are  defigned  for  a  mid¬ 
dling  or  poor  foil.  The  trees  Ihould  alfo 
be  young  and  thriving  ;  for,  whatever 
fome  perfons  may  advife  to  the  contrary, 
yet  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that 
though  large  trees  may  grow,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  after  being  removed,  they  ne¬ 
ver  make  fb  good  trees,  nor  are  fo  long- 
lived,  as  thofe  which  are  planted  while 
young. 

Thefe  trees,  after  they  are  planted  out, 
will  require  no  other  pruning  but  only 
to  cut  out  dead  branches,  or  fuch  as 
crofs  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  their 
heads  confufed  and  unfightly  :  the  too 
often  pruning  them,  or  Ihortening  their 
branches,  is  very  injurious,  efpecially  to 
cherries  and  done-fruit,  which  will  gum 
prodigioufly,  and  decay  in  fuch  places 
where  they  are  cut :  and  the  apples  and 
pears  which  are  not  of  fo  nice  a  nature, 
will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  lateral 
branches,  which  will  fill  the  heads  of  the 
trees  with  weak  fhoots,  whenever  their 
branches  are  thus  fliortened  ;  and  many 
times  the  fruit  is  hereby  cut  off,  which, 
on  many  forts  of  fruit-trees,  is  fird  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  extremity  of  their  Pnoot. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feern  grange  to  fomd 
perfons,  that  I  fhould  recommend  the  al¬ 
lowing  fo  much  didance  to  the  trees  in 
an  orchard,  becaufe  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground  will  admit  of  very  few  trees, 
when  planted  in  this  method  :  but  they 
will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  when  the 
trees  are  grown  up,  they  will  produce  a 
great  deal  more  fruit  than  twice  the 
number  when  p!anted  clofe,  and  will  be 
vaflly  better  tailed ;  the  trees,  w  hen 
placed  at  a  large  diftance,  being  never  fo 
much  in  danger  of  blighting  as  in  clofe 
plantations,  as  hath  been  obferved  in 
Hereford fh ire,  the  great  county  for  orch¬ 
ards,  where  they  find  that  when  orchards 
are  fo  planted  or  fituated,  that  the  air  is 
pent  up  amongfl  the  trees,  the  vapours 
which  rife  from  the  damp  of  the  ground, 
and  the  perfpiration  of  the  trees,  collect 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  reflect  it  in 
fleams  fo  as  fo  canfe  \vhat  they  call  a  fitv- 
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Waft,  which  is  the  molt  hurtful  to  their 
fruit ;  and  this  is  molt  frequent  where 
the  orchards  are  open  to  the  l'outh  fun. 

•But,  as  orchards  thou  Id  never  be  plant¬ 
ed,  unlefs  where  large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  delired,  fo  it  will  lie  the  fame  thing; 
to  allow  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity 
of  ground  ;  ftnce  there  may  he  a  crop  cf 
grain  of  any  fort  upon  the  fame  place,  as 
was  before  faid,  fo  that  there  is  no  lofs 
cf  ground  :  and,  for  a  family  only,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  plant  an  orchard, 
ft  nee  a  kitchen -garden  well  planted  with 
efpaiiers  will  afford  more  fruit  than  can 
be  eaten  while  good,  efpeeially  if  the 
kitchen-garden  be  proportioned  to  thef 
Largenefl  of  the  family  :  and,  if  cyder 
be  required,  there  may  be  a  Jarge  avenue 
of  apple-trees  extended  crofs  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  field,  which  will  render  it  plea- 
fant,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit;  or  there  may  be  l'ome  fingle  rows 
of  trees  planted  to  furround  the  fields, 
&c.  which  will  fully  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  the  fire- 
blafts  before-mentioned.  Miller's  Gard. 
Dial.  _ 

ORCHESTRA,  in  the  ancient  thea¬ 
tres,  a  place  in  the  form  of  a  femi-circle, 
where  the  dancing  was  performed ;  and, 
in  the  modern  theatres,  8zc.  where  the 
nmfic,  both'  vocal  and  inftrumental,  is 
performed. 

ORCHIS,  fool’s  ftones,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants.  Orchis  root  abounds 
with  a  glutinous  juice,  good  for  blunting 
acrid  ferous  humours. 

ORDEAL,  a  form  of  trial  formerly 
prafHicd  over  almoft  all  Europe,  and 
which  prevailed  in  England  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confcflor,  till  it 
was  aholilhed  by  a  declaration  of 
Henry  111.  It  was  called  purgatio  ‘vul¬ 
gar]^  or  judicium ,  in  opposition  to  hel¬ 
ium,  or  combat,  the  other  form  of 
purgation,  and  was  of  various  kinds,  as 
that  of  fire,  that  of  red-hot  iron,  that  of 
water,  that  of  judicial  pottage,  that  of 
hallowed  cheefe,  that  of  the  green  crofs, 
and  that  of  dice  laid  on  relics  covered 
with  a  woollen  cloth.  To  each  of  which 
kinds  particular  maftes  were  appointed. 
In  England,  an  offender,  on  being  ar¬ 
raigned,  and  pleading  not  guilty,  bad  it 
in  his  choice  to  put  himfelf  upon  God 
and  his  country  ;  that  is,  upon  the  ver- 
dift  of  a  jury ;  or  upon  God  alone,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  the  judgment 
of  God,  it  being  prefumed  that  God 
would  deliver  the  innocent.  The  more 
popular  kinds  of  ordeal  were  thofe  of  red- 
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hot  iron  and  water  ;  the  firft  for  freemen 
and  people  of  fafhion,  and  the  laft  for 
peafants.  That  by  fire,  as  pra&ifed 
here,  was  the  perfon's  walking  barefooted 
and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  plough¬ 
shares  ;  and  if  he  efcaped  unhurt,  he  was 
acquitted,  otherwife  condemned.  That 
of  water  was  of  two  kinds,  viz.  either  of 
hot  water  or  cold  ;  the  former  was  w  here 
the  perfon  fufpefted  put  his  arm  or  leg 
into  fealding  water,  and  brought  it  out 
unhurt ;  and  the  latter  was  when  his 
body  was  not,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  borne  up  by  the  waiter. 

ORDER,  in  architecture,  a  fyftem  of 
the  fcveral  members,  ornaments,  and 
proportions  of  columns  and  pilafrers ;  or 
a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting 
parts  of  a  building,,  efpeeially  the  column, 
fo  as  to  form  one  beautiful  whole. 

M.  Lc  Clerc  defines  an  order  to  be  a 
column  charged  with  an  entablature,  and 
fupported  on  a  pr dedal.  The  origin  of 
orders  may  be  faid  to  be  almoft  as  an¬ 
cient  as  human  focicty.  The  ligour  of 
the  feafons  fir  ft  put  men  upon  making 
little  cabbins  to  retire  into  :  at  the  firlt 
they  were  made  half  under  ground,  and 
half  above,  and  were  covered  with  ftub- 
ble  ;  but,  in  time  growing  more  expert, 
they  placed  trunks  of  trees  on  end,  and 
laid  others  a-crofs,  to  bear  up  the  cover¬ 
ing.  From  hence  they  took  the  hint  of 
more  regular  architecture,  the  trunks  of 
trees  upright  reprefen  ting*  columns ;  and 
the  girds  or  bands  which  ferved  to  keep 
the  trunks  from  burfting,  exprefted  balls 
and  capitals  ;  and  the  fummer.s  which 
lay  a-crofs,  gave  the  hint  of  entablatures; 
and  likewife,  the  coverings,  ending  in. 
points,  gave  a  notion  of  pediments. 

1  his  hypothefis  w?e  have  from  Vitruvius, 
and  it  has  been  well  illuftrated  by  M. 
Biondel .  See  Column ,  &c.  Others  are 
of  opinion,  that  columns  take  their  rife 
from  the  pyramids  which  were  ereCted  by 
the  ancients  over  tombs ;  and  that  the 
urns  wherein  their  afhes  were  inclofed, 
reprefented  the  capitals,  the  abacus  of 
which  was  a  brick  laid  over  to  cover  the 
urn  :  but  Vitruvius’s  account  feerr.s  the 
mod  natural.  See  Abacus,  Szc  ■  In  time, 
the  height  of  columns  was  regulated  by 
the  Greeks  on  the  foot  of  the  proportion 
of  a  human  body.  'I  he  Doric  reprefented 
a  man  of  a  Irrong  robuft  make,  the  Ionic 
that  of  a  worn. nr,  and  the  Corinthian 
that  of  a  girl;  their  bales  and  capitals 
were  their  lhoes,  hcad-drefs,  8<c-  ">  he 

three  Greek  orders  reprefent  tnree  d.:.e- 
rent  manners  of  building,  viz.  the  folid, 
Pp;  mei-H, 
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meat),  and  delicate ;  the  two  Italian  ones 
are  imperfeft  productions  of  thefe. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  orders,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  is  compofed  of  two  parts,  at  lead, 
viz.  the  column  and  the  entablature, 
and  of  four  parts,  at  the  moft,  where 
there  is  a  pedeflal  under  the  column,  and 
one  acrotcr,  or  little  pedeflal,  on  the  top 
of  the  entablature.  That  the  column  has 
three  parts,  viz.  the  bate,  the  fhafr,  and 
capital;  the  entablature  has  three  like- 
wife,  viz  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and 
the  corniche ;  which  parts  are  all  different 
in  the  feveral  orders*  having  each  their 
particular  characters  and  members,  called 
by  the  general  names  of  mouldings  or  or¬ 
naments.  See  Bufe,  &c. 

Thefe  orders  took  their  names  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  were  in¬ 
vented.  Scamozzi  calls  the  Tufcan,  the 
gigantic ;  the  Doric,  the  Herculean ;  the 
Ionic,  the  matronal;  the  Compofite,  the 
heroic;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  vir¬ 
ginal. 

An  order  of  columns  is'  ufually  under- 
Hood  of  a  column  bearing  its  entablature ; 
but  the  order  is  fcarcely  complete,  except 
the  column  be  raifed  on  a  pedeflal. 

The  pedeflal,  column,  and  entabla¬ 
ture,  are  three  compound  parts,  each 
confiding  of  three  others,  as  has  been 
laid  before. 

The  ancients  have  given  us  five  feveral 
orders  of  columns,  the  Tufcan,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Compofite,  and  Corinthian. 

We  have  already  given  a  plate  of  the 
five  orders,  and  (hall  here  add  one  of 
doors  adapted  to  the  different  orders. 
See  plate  xxxviii,  where  fig.  i.  is  a  door 
according  to  the  Ruftic  tafle.  Fig.  z.  A 
door  of  the  Tufcan  order.  Fig.  3.  A 
door  of  the  Doric  order.  Fig .  4.  A  door 
of  the  Ionic  order.  Fig  5.  A  door  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  Jig.  6.  a  door 
of  the  Compofite  order. 

Difpoji'ion  of  the  Orders.  Thefeought 
to  be  lo  difpofed  in  building,  that  the 
moft  folid  may  be  placed  undermoft,  as 
the  moft  proper  to  fuflain  the  weight, 
and  to  give  the  whole  edifice  a  more  firm 
foundation  :  therefore  the  Doric  mud  al¬ 
ways  he  placed  under  the  Ionic,  the 
Ionic  under  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  under  the  Compofite.  As  to 
the  Tufcan,  being  a  plain  rude  order,  - it 
is  feldom  ufed  above  ground  except  in 
villas,  where  one  order  only  is  employed. 
In  very  large  buildings,  as  amphi¬ 
theatres,  where  many  orders  are  required, 
the  1  ufcan  may  be  placed  under  the 
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Ionic  inflead  of  the  Doric.  But  if  you. 
are  defirous  to  leave  out  any  of  thefe  or¬ 
ders,  as  for  in  dance,  to  place  the  Corin¬ 
thian  immediately  over  the  Doric,  you 
may,  provided  you  always  obferve  to 
place  the  moft  flroiig  and  folid  under- 
mod,  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned. 

ORDER,  a  divifion  or  clafs  of  any 
thing  :  thus,  the  tribe  of  animals  called 
birds,  is  fnbdivided  into  fix  orders. 

Holy  Orders,  a  character  peculiar  to 
esclefiadics,  whereby  they  are  fet  apart 
for  the  minidry. 

Military  Orders,  companies  of 
knights,  indituted  by  kings  and  princes  ; 
either  for  defence  of  the  faith,  or  to  con¬ 
fer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diftinc- 
tions  among  their  fubjedls. 

Religious  Orders,  congregations  or 
fecieties  of  monadics,  living  under  the 
fame  fuperior,  and  wearing  the  fame 
habit. 

ORDERS  of  Curves,  in  geometry. 
See  Curve. 

ORDINANCE,  or  Ordonvance, 
a  law,  datute,  or  command  of  a  fove- 
reign,  or  fuperior. 

ORDINARY,  in  general,  Egnifles 
common,  or  ufual ;  thus,  an  ambadador 
or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  fent  to  re- 
fide  datedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  the  court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or 
date,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  under- 
danding,  and  \vatch,over  the  intered  of 
his  own  nation.  This  term  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  feveral  officers  in  the  king’s  houf- 
hold,  who  attend  on  common  occafion$, 
Thus  we  fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary,  See. 

ORDINARY,  in  civil  law,  any  judge 
invehed  with  authority  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  caufes  in  his  own  right,  and  not 
by  deputation. 

ORDINARY,  in  common  and  canon 
law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
jurifdklion  in  ecclelialtical  caufes  in  fuch 
a  place. 

ORDINARY,  or  Honourable  ORDI¬ 
NARY,  in  heraldry,  a  denomination 
given  to  certain  charges  properly  belong- 
ing  to  that  art.  The  honourable  ordinal 
ries  are  ten  in  number,  viz.  the  chief, 
pale,  bend,  fede,  bar,  crofs,  lalticr, 
chevron,  bordure,  and  oiie. 

ORDINATES,  or  Ordinate  Ap¬ 
plicates,  in  geometry,  parallel  lines, 
terminating  in  a  curve,  and  bi  deeded  by, 
a  diameter.  The  half  of  thefe  is  properly 
the  femi-ordinate,  though  commonly 
called  ordinate. 

ORDINATION,  the  aft  of  confu¬ 
ting  holy  orders,  or  of  initiating  a  per- 

foa 
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£bn  into  the  priefthood.  Ordination  lias 
always  been  efleemecl  the  principal  pre¬ 
rogative  of  bithops,  and  they  dill  retain 
the  funfHon  as  a  mark  of  fpsrituak fove- 
reignty  in  their  diocefe.  Without  ordi¬ 
nation,  no  perfon  can  receive  any  bene¬ 
fice,  parionage,  vicarage,  See  A  clerk 
•m ti (1  be  twenty-three  years-of  age  before 
he  can  have  any  ihare  in  the  minidry  ; 
•and  twenty-four,  lie  fore  lie  can  he  or¬ 
dained  pried,  and  by  that  means  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  adminirter  the  faeraments.  A 
.hilltop,  on  the  ordination  of  clergymen, 
as  to  examine  them  in  the  prefence  of  the 
minifters  who  affile  him  at  the  ini  politico 
of  hands ;  and  in  cafe  any  crime,  as 
drun kennels,  perjury,  forgery,  Ac.  be 
.alledged  againlt  any  one  that  is -to  be  or¬ 
dained,  either  pride  or  deacon,  the 
bilhop  ought  to  delift  from  ordaining  him. 
The  perl’on  to  be  -ordained  is  to  bring  a 
tedimonial  of  his  life  and  doctrine  to  tire 
bifhop,  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith 
in  Latin  ;  and  both  prieltS  and  deacons 
.are  obliged  to  fubferibe  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

ORDNANCE,  a  general/name  for  all 
forts  of  great  guns  ufed  in  war.  See 
Canton  and  Gun. 

ORDONNANCE,  or  Ordinance, 
in  painting,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofition  of 
the  parts  of  a  pidhtre,  either  relpedting 
the  whole  piece,  or  the  feveral  parts  ; 
as  the  groups,  mafles,  contrails,  alpedts, 
Sec. 

ORE,  in  natural  hidory,  the  mineral 
glebe,  earth,  or  done  dug  out  of  the 
mines,  to  be  purified,  and  have  the  me¬ 
talline  particles  feparated  from  it. 

ORGAN,  apyxrov,  in  general,  an  in- 
drument,  or  machine  ddigned  for  the 
production  of  fome  certain  action  or  ope¬ 
ration  ;  in  which  lenfe,  the  mechanic- 
powers,  machines,  and  even  the  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  m nicies,  and  bones  of 
the  human  body,  may  be  called  organs. 
The  organs  of  lenfe  are  thofe  parts  of  the 
body,  by  which  we  receive  the  impref- 
lions  or  ideas  of  external  objects;  being 
commonly  reckoned  five,  viz.  the  eye, 
ear,  note,  palate,  and  cutis. 

ORGAN,  in  mufic,  the  larged  and 
mod  harmonious  wind-indruun nt,  and 
is  become  common  in  churches. 

The  invention. of  the  organ  is  very  an¬ 
cient,  though  it  is  agreed  hat  it  was  very 
little  ufed  till  the  eighth  century.  It 
deems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.-  Viti uvius  deferibes  an  hydraulic 
one  in  his  tenth  book  of  Architecture. 

St.  Jerome  mentions  one  with  twelve 
r>air  of  bellows,  which  mi  : he  be  heard  a 
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thonfand  paces,  or  a  mile;  and  another  at 
Jerufiletn,  which  might  be  heard  at 
the  mount  of  Olives. - 

There  is  one  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
U!m,  in  Germany,  that  is  ninety- three 
feet  high;  and  twenty-eight  broad;  the 
larged  pipe  is  thirteen  indies  in  diameter, 
and  it  has  lixteen  pair  of  bellows. 

Hydraulic  Organ,  a  mulical  machine 
that  plays  by  means  of  water  -indead  of 
wind.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  in 
Italy  in  the  grottos  of  vineyards. 

ORG  A  MIC  Al>  Pan,  that  part  of  an 
animal,  or  plant,  deftined  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fome  particular  function. 

ORGASM,  Orgaj'mus,  an  extaev,  or 
impetuous  del  ire  of  coition,  oceahoned 
by  a  turgefeency  of  the  feminal  veilels. 

ORGIA,  c?yui,  in  antiquity,  La  its 
and  fa  orifices  performed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  indituted  by  Orpheus,  and 
chiefly  celebrated .  on  the  mountains  by 
wild,  di drafted  women,  called  Bacchse. 

ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  thick, 

1 6  rig  pieces  of  wood  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  ihod  with  iron,  clear  one  of  another ; 
hanging  each  by  a  particular  rope,  or 
cord,  over  the  gate-way  of  a  drong 
place,  perpendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  ui 
cafe  of  an  enemy.  * 

ORGUES  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  machine, 
compofed  of  feveral  harquebulTes  on  m uf- 
quet-barrels,  bound  together,  by  mean& 
whereof  feveral  explolions  are  made  at 
the  fame  time,  ufed  to  defend  breaches 
and  other  places  attacked. 

ORIENTAL,  fituated  towards  the 
cad,  with  regard  to  us,  in  oppolition  to 
occidental 

ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of 
a  tube,  pipe,  or  other  cavity.  In  ana¬ 
tomy,  this  term  is  particularly  applied, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  feveral  duffs,  vef- 
fels,  and  other  cavities,  as  of  the  bladder, 
uterus,  ftomach,  See. 

It  is  alfo  tiled  for  the  aperture  of  a 
wound  or  ulcer- 

ORIGANUM,  wild  marjoram,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  It  grows  wild  on  dry  chalky  hills 
and  gravelly  grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
flowers,  or  rather  flowery  tops,  of  a 
fomewhat  difllrenc  fpecies,  origanum  Cre- 
rl.unr ,  were  'formerly  brought  from 
Candy,  but  have  long  given  place  to 
thofe  of  our  own  growth,  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality.  1  he  Laves 
and  flowery  tops  of  origanum  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
tade,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden 
marjoram,  and  much  refembiing  thyme  ; 
with  which  they  appear  to  agree  in  me¬ 
dicinal 
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elici'nal  virtue.  Infufions  of  them  are 
Sometimes  drank  as  tea,  in  weaknefs  of  ; 
the  llomach,  diforders  of  the  bread  for  i 
promoting  perfpiration  and  the  fluid  fe-  i 
crfctions  in  general ;  they  are  tome  titties 
ttfed  alio  in  nervine  and  anti -rheumatic 
baths  ;  and  the  powder  of  the  dried  herb 
its  an  errhinv.  Diddled  with  water*  they 
yield  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  very  acrid 
penetrating efiential  oil,  fmelling  drongly  i 
of  the  origanum,  but  lefs  agreeable  than" 
the  herb  itfelf ;  this  oil  is  applied  on  a 
little  cotton  for  eafmg  the  pains  of  ca¬ 
rious  teeth  ;  and  foqactimes  diluted  and 
rubbed,  on  the  noitnls,  or  InufFd  ujo  the  < 
nofe,  for  attenuating  and  evacuating 
mucous  humours. 

O  R I O  INAL,  a  fi  r  d  d ra u  nh t  or  defi  rm 
of  any  thing,  which  ferves  as  a  model. 

ORIGINAL  SIN,  the  crime  of  eat  ng 
the  forbidden  fruit,  of  which  it  is  Laid , 
all  mankind  are  guilty  at  their  concep¬ 
tion,  by  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  trauf- 
grdlion  ;  which  is  accounted  for  by  fup-  ' 
jpofing  that  Adam,  as  he  Was  to  be  the 
father,  was  alfo  the  reprefentative  of  the 
whale  human  race;  and  that  on  his  fin¬ 
ning,  all  that  were  to  fpring  from  him 
partook  of  his  crime. 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  a  fin  all 
rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall ; 
railed  on  the  Ihou filer  of  thofe  baftions 
that  have  cafe-mates,  to  cover  the  cannon 
in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their 
feeing  difmounted  by  the  enemy. 

ORION,  in  adronomy,  acondellation 
of  the  font  hern  hemiiphere;  confiding 
of  thirty-ieven  da  vs,  according  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  of  fixty-two,  according  to  Tycho  ; 
and  of  no  lefs  than  eighty,  in  the  Britan¬ 
nic  catalogue. 

*  ORLEANS,  a  large  city  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Orleanois,  with  a  uni- 
\xrfity  for  the  finely  pf  the  law.  It  is 
one  or  the  larged  and  mod  pleafant  cities 
in  the  kingdom.  It  has  fix  gates  befides 
four  podernsr.  The  •dree ts  are  fmail  and 
narrow,  except  home  few  which  are 
Trait ;  but  the  principal  fircet  is  broad 
as  wed  as  long.  There  are  four  large 
{quarts,  including  the  market-place,  and 
the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  fined  in 
the  kkm'lom.  1  here  are  twenty- two 
parishes.  I  fee  bridge  of  Orleans  is 
bulk  wish  done  in  a  h  mdfiome  manner, 
and  bias  v6  arches,  which  terminate  at  the 
Juburh  On  this  bridge  is  a  flat  tie  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  bronze,  holding  her 
ion  fn  her  arms,  who  is  mppofed  to  be 
jud  going  to  be  1  id  in  the  k-pulchre ;  on 
t  be  on  •  fide  is  Charles  VII.  in  armour  on 
Ids  knees,  and  on  the  othei  the  Maid  of 
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Orleans,  drefTed  like  a  man,  and'  in  ar¬ 
mour.  They  every  year  make  a  feaft  to 
the  memory  of  that  heroine  on  the  izth. 
of  May,  at  which  time  they  march  in  a 
folemn  proceflion.  The  city  of  Orleans 
was  bdieged  by  the  Englifli  in  14Z.9, 
when  Joan  of  Arc  drove  them  away.  It 
has  fullered  much  in  the  id  gious  wars. 
It  is  3W  miles  N.  E.  of  Blois,  <Jo  N.  E. 
of  Tours,  and  67  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Long. 
z.  1 6.  E.  Lat.  47.  50  N. 

ORNAMEN  PS,  in  architecture,  are 
ufed  to  fig-nify  a!l  the  feuipture  or  carved- 
work  wherewith  a  piece  of  arekkeefture  is 
enriched. 

Vitruvius  and  Vignola  alfo  ufe  the 
wo  I'd  to  lignify  the  entablature. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  that  branch  of 
zoology  which  treats  of  birds. 

Linnaeus  arranges  the  whole  clafs  of 
birds  under  fix  orders,  according  to  the 
different  figures  of  their  beaks,  viz. 

1.  The  aceipitres,  or  birds  with  unci- 
‘  nated  or  hooked  beaks. 

z.  The  pica:,  o>-  birds  that  have  con¬ 
vex  and  comprefled  beaks. 

3.  The  anfieres,  comprehending  fueh 
birds  as  have  deprefled,  and  dentated  or 
ferrated  beaks. 

4.  The  fcolopaees,  or  thofe  furnifhed 
with  fiubcylindric  and  obtule  beaks. 

5.  The  gal  lints,  or  birds  which  hove 
the  beak  of  a  conic  form,  but  crooked, 
and  the  upper  chap  imbricated 

6.  The  pafleres,  or  birds  with  conic 
and  fharp- pointed  beaks 

In  the  deferipdon  of  birds,  the  feet, 
wings,  and  taii,  are  chiefly  attended 
to. 

In  rnolT  birds  the  toes  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  three  Handing  forwards  and  one 
backwards.  In  f  me  two  toes  Hand  for¬ 
ward,  and  two  backward.  Some'  feet, 
again,  are  palmate  J,  or  have  the  toes 
connected  together  by  a  membrane,  and 
othe rs  fe m i -pal mate d . 

With  regard  to  the  wings,  the  long- 
quili- feat  lie  rs  are  called  by  authors  re- 
miges,  as  Ierving  to  fly  with  ;  and  the 
other  feathers,  placed  over  the  refl  of 
the  body,  tec  trices.  The  long  feathers 
of  the  lull  are  called  re dt rices,  as  ierving 
to  Iterr  the  bird’s  courfe  through  the  air. 

As  to  the  other  terms  made  ufe  of  in 
the  deicripticn  of  birds,  they  are  thefe  : 
cera  exp  refits  the  membrane  or  naked 
tunic,  which  furrounds  and  extends  itfelf 
over  more  or  Ids  of  the  bale  of  the  beak  : 
urrhopigium  is  the  rump  ;  a  lid  as  to 
other  terms,  they  will  be  found  explain-* 
cd  under  their  fever al  heads 
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O'ROEUS,  bitter  vetch,  in  botany,  it 
agrees  in  virtues  with  ervum.  See  the 
article  F.r-vum. 

ORPHAN,  a  fatherlefs  child,  or 
minor;  or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of 
father  and  mother, 

*  ORPHEUS,  in  fabulous  hirtory, 
the  Son  of  Apollo,  by  the  Mule  Cal¬ 
liope,  and  was  born  in  Thrace.  He  was 
Co  excellent  a  rmmeian,  that  at  the  found 
of  his  voice  and  lyre  the  waves  ftopt  their 
courfe,  the  rocks  moved,  and  the  mod 
•hiv'd  ae  hearts  were  tamed.  He  married 
Eurydice,  a  princefs  of  that  country,  but 
Arifteus,  a  neighbouring  prince,  falling 
in  love  with  her,  foe,  in  flying  to  efcape 
his  violence,  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a 
ferpent.  The  difconfolate  Orpheus  de- 
foe  ruled  to  hell  in  order  to  recover  her, 
when  Pluto  and  Profcrpine  were  fo 
touched  bv  his  harmony,  as  to  permit 
him  to  take  back  his  wife,  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  not  look  back  upon  her 
till  they  came  to  the  light  of  the  world  ; 
but  his  impatient  fond  nets  having  made 
him  turn  his  head,  his  dear  Eurydice 
was  taken  forever  from  him.  From  that 
time  he  difregarded  the  whole  fox,  which 
fo  enraged  the  Thracian  women,  that 
they  tore  him  to  pieces.  After  his  death 
the  Mules  took  care  of  his  body,  and  his 
lyre  was  tranfported  to  the  fkies,  where 
it  forms  one  of  the  conftellations. 

ORPIMENT,  Auripigmentum,  in  na¬ 
tural  hirtory,  a  beautiful  fertile,  fo  called 
from  its  being  ufod  as  a  go  d  coloured 
pigment. 

Orpiment  is  a  native  foflile,  found 
chiefly  in  Turky  and  Natalia.  Some  is 
met  with  alfo  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Luiatia  near  Sorau,  but  inferior  in 
goodnefos  to  that  of  Turky.  The  bert 
fort  is  of  a  lively  gold-yellow  and  green 
colour,  here  and  there  intermixed  with 
pieces  of  vermilion  red  ;  of  a  (battery  fo- 
liaceous  texture,  fomevhat  flexible,  foft 
to  the  touch  like  talc,  and  fparkling  when 
broke.  The  inferior  kinds  are  of  a  dead 
yellow,  inclining  more  to  green ifo  ;  and 
want  the  fparkling  appearance  of  the 
foregoing. 

T  he  principal  ufo  of  orpiment  is  as  a 
colouring  drug,  among  the  painters, 
book-binders,  See.  Of  itfolfi  it  makes  a 
gold  coloured  pigment,  as  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  obforved ;  with  indigo  or  other 
blues,  green  :  it  is  commonly  tempered 
with  yolk  of  eggs  and  a  little  falfron,  or 
with  fifo  galls.  At  Rouen  it  is  ufod  for 
Raining  wood  of  the  colour  of  box-wood. 
It  is  mixed  alio  with  wax,  employed  for 
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heightening  the  colour  of  gold,  for  hat- 
dening  lead  in  order  to  the  making  of 
foot,  and  for  colouring  glafs. 

ORRERY,  a  curious  machine,  or 
movement,  for  re  preferring  the  motions 
and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Sec  plate  xx xix,  fig.  i. 

The  orrery,  or  planetarium,  is  fixed  m 
a  frame  of  ebony,  contained  by  twelve 
vertical  planes,  on  which  are  represented 
the  twelve  fog  ns  of  the  zodiac.  The  up¬ 
per  fur  face  is  fiat,  of  poiifoed  brfos,  on 
whole  outward  circumference  are  fore-wed 
in  twelve  bruls  pillars,  which  fupport  a 
large  Hat  iilvered  ring  marked  u,  rep  re* 
fentjng  the  ecliptic,  with  foveral  circles 
drawn  upon  it.  The  three  inner-aioR 
are  divided  into  twelve  parts  for  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  each  of  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  thirty  degrees,  and  among 
thefe  degrees  ate  graved  in  their  proper 
places,  the  nodes,  aphelia,  and  great  eft 
north  and  loitth  latitudes  of  the  planets. 
Between  the  next  two  circles  are  the  car¬ 
dinal  points,  The  next  three  circles 
have  the  months  and  the  days  of  the 
month,  according  to  the  new  rtifo. 
Upon  the  brafs-iurface  of  the  machine 
are  graduated  (liver-circles,  which  carry 
the  planets,  reprefonted  by  folver-balls, 
upon  arbors  or  (terns,  that  raife  them 
up  to  the  height  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  and  turning  about  the  handle 
or  winch  of  the  orrery,  all  the  planets 
move  at  their  proportional  diilances  from, 
a  little  gilt  bail  in  the  middle,  which  re¬ 
prefonts  the  inn  ;  and  perform  their  re¬ 
volutions  according  to  their  periodical 
times.  There  are  fixed  indices  of  blued 
Reel,  which  (hew  the  longitudes  of  the 
planets,  by  pointing  to  die  divifions  of 
the  iilvered  rings  or  circles.,  as  they  move 
round.  But  as  thefo  circle*,  being  con¬ 
centric,  give  only  the  me;®  di Ranees, 
the  true  orbits,  according  to  their  cx-cen* 
tricities,  are  graved  on  the  , cutfi.de  of  each 
circle,  with  the  periodical  limes  taken 
from  the  tables,  to  ihew  what  the  revo¬ 
lutions  are,  nearer  than  can  be  performed 
by  any  machine.  T  he  nodes  and  aphelia, 
with  the  places  of  greatert  north  and 
loath  latitudes,  are  aifo  marked  on  t.hofe 
orbits.  I«  tiie  middle  .of  tins  large  cir¬ 
cle,  clefigned  to  reprefont  the  ecliptic,  is 
fixed  a  globe,  i,-to  reprefont  the  fun. 
Next  the  fun  is  a  fona.ll  ball,  a,  to  re* 
prefect  Mercury.  Next  to  this  is  Venus, 
3,  rep  refont  e<l  by  a  larger  Tali .  And, 
at  a  greater  dirtance  from  the  fun,  you 
foe  the  earth,  4,  reprefontvd  by  an  ivory  - 
.  ball,  liirrounded  at  forne  durance  by  a 
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ting,  which  exprdles  the  orbit  of  the 
moon,  making  an  angle  with  the  circle 
that  rc prefects  the  ecliptic,  and  thereby 
ihewing  the  inclination  they  have  to  each 
other  in  the  heavens,  and  alio  the  line 
ui  the  nodes.  Within  the  fame  ring  is 
another  ivory-ball,  5,  with  a  black  cape 
or  cate,  to  reprefe'nt  the  moon  ;  the  cap 
is  contrived  always  to  cover  that  hemif- 
phere  which  is  turned  fro;i  the  fun,  and 
-thereby  didinguifheth  the  enlightened 
part  from  the  dark,  fide,  and,  .confc- 
quently,  her  age.  6  repr'di-ms  Mars. 
7  is  Jupiter  attended  with  his  latellites 
or  four  moons.  And  8,  the  o  turn  oft  of 
all  the  planets,  is  Saturn  with  his  ring 
or  belt,  and  five  fateiiites,  or  moons. 
All  theie  are  fixed  upon  fin  all  items, 
which  feve rally  repreftnt  their  axes,  each 
ot  which  hath  its  pecu  iar  and  proper-  in¬ 
clination  to  the  plane  5f  that  circle' which 
rep  re-fen  ts  the  ecliptic.  9  is  a  dial-plate  ; 
:o,  10,,  10,  meridians;  ir,  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  tz,  the  ecliptic  with  its  circles,  al¬ 
ready  described ;  13,  u,  two  keys  for 
locking  and  unlocking  the  diurnal  and 
annual  motions ;  and  as  to  the  a  relic  cir¬ 
cle,  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  moveable  ho¬ 
rizon,  thev  are  named  in  the  figure.  . 

By  means  of  the  orrery,  a  great  many 
persons,  who  have  not  time  to  apply 
the mfe Ives  to  the  fludy  of  aftronomy, 
and  yet  are  defirous  to  be. acquainted  with 
the  celeftial  appearances,  in  a  few  days 
rna-y  get  a  competent  knowledge,  of  fe¬ 
deral  phamomena,  and  efpecially,  be 
cpred  of  the  common  prejudices  a  gain  ft 
i  He  motion  of  the  earth,  and  che  Coper- 
Rican  fyfteni.  See  Cop  err  lean. 

:dut  the  principal  life  of  the  orrery  is  to 
tender  the  theory  of  the  earth  and  the 
moon  eaiy  and  intelligible  ;  and  to  evi¬ 
dence- to  our  fenfes  how  all  thole  appear¬ 
ances  happen,  which  depend  on  the  an¬ 
nual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
the  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon  : 
as  the  variety  of  feafons,  the  vicifh  fades 
and  various  lengths  of  days  and  nights, 
the  manner  of  fed a-r  and  lunar  echpfes, 
the  various  phafes  of  the  moon,  dec. 
i  here  have  been  various  forms  invented 
/or  this  noble  inftrument,  two  of  which 
have  principally  obtained,  viz.  the  he- 
mifpherical  orrery,  and  the  whole  fpliere  i 
though  the  orrery  at  hr  ft  was  made  with- 
cut  any  i phere,  with- only  the  fun.  the. 
earth  and  moon  revolving  about  it  ;  . but 
as  this  was  too  nppertrd  a  (fate,  they 
foon  began  to  in  veil  it.  dome  with  half  a 
fphere,  and  others  with  a  whole  fphere, 
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to  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the 

folar  fyftem. 

If  we  now  fnppofe  a  fpindle  or  arbor, 
with  fix  wheels  fixed  upon  it  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  politico,  having  the  num her  of 
teeth  in  each  com-fporrding  to  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  third  column,  viz.  the  wheel 
A  M  ( fig.  z.)  of  83  teeth,  B  I.  of  52, 
O  K  of  50,  for  the  earth,  D  I  of  40,  E 
H  of  7,  and  E  G  of  5  ;  and  another  fet 
of  wheels  moving  freely  about  an  arbor, 
having  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  fourth 
column,  viz.  A  N  of  zo,  B  O  of  32,  C 
P  of  50,  for  the  earth,  D  Qjof  75,  E  R 
of  83,  and  F  S  of  148;  then,  if  thole 
two  arbors  of  fixed  and  moveable  wheels 
are  made  of  i he  (ize,  and  fixed  at  the. 
di fiance  from  e§eh  other,  as  here  repre- 
lenfed  in  the  icheme,  the  teeth  of  the 
former  will  take  thole  of  the  latter,  and' 
turn  them  very  freely,  when  the  machine 
is  in  motion. 

1  hefie  arbors,  with  their  wheels,  are 
to  l>e  placed  in  a  box,  of  an  adequate 
fize,  in  a  perpendicular  pofition  :  the  ar¬ 
bor  of  fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  the 
arbor  of  moveable  wheels  to  go  through 
the  top  of  the  box,  to  a  proper  height, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
round  ball,  gilt  with  gold,  to  reprefent 
the  fun.  On  each  of  the  moveable 
wheels  is  to  be  fixed  a  focket,  or  tube, 
afeenuing  above  the  top  of  the  box,  and 
having  on  the  top  a  wire  fixed,,  and  bent 
at  a  proper  didance  into  a  right  angle 
upwards,  bearing  on  the  top  a  fin  all, 
round  ball,  reprefenting  its  proper  pla¬ 
nets. 

If  then  on  tire  lower  part  of  the  arbor 
of  fixed  wheels  be  placed  a  pinion  of 
ferew-teeth,  a  winch  turning  a  Ipindle 
with  an  endlcfs  ficrew  playing  in  the 
teeth  of  the  arbor,  will  turn  it  with  all 
its  wheels;  and  thefe  wheels  will  move 
the  others  about  with,  their  planets,  in 
their  proper  and  refpetftive  periods  of 
time,  very  exactly.  For  w'hile  the  fixed 
wheel  C  K  moves  its  equal  C  P  once 
round,  the  wheel  A  M  will  move  A  N  a 
little  more  than  four  times  round,  and  lb 
will  nicely  exhibit  the  motion  of  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  and  the  wheel  F  G  will  turn  the- 
wheel  F  S  about  _ round,  and  fo  will 

?  9  5  _  ’ 

truly  represent  the  motion  of  Saturn  : 
and  the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the 
red. 

ORR.ICE,  the  common  name  of  the 
Iris-root.,  fee  the  article  Iris.. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church-hiftory,  an 

appeD 
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:  appellation  given  to  thofe  who  ate  found 
in  all  the  articles  of  Chriftian  faith, 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  Prye&ion  of  the 
1  Sphere ,  that  wherein  the  eye  is  fuppofetl 
ij  at  an  infinite  diftance  ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  the 
fphere  will  all  fall  in  the  common  inter- 
j  leftion  of  the  fphere  with  the  plane  of 
the  projection,  See  Project:on. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of 
!  grammar  which  teaches  the  nature  and 
||  afieftions  of  letters,  and  the  method  of 
ij  fpelling  or  writing  words  with  all  the 
I  proper  and  tieceflary  letters,  making  one 
:  of  the  four  greateft  divifions  or  branches 
jj  of  grammar. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  in  geometry,  the 
it  ait  of  drawing  or  delineating  the  front 
:  plan  of  any  objeCt,  and  of  exprefling  the 
heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It  is 
:[  called  orthography,  from  its  determining 
things  by  perpendicular  lines  falling  on 
if  the  geometrical  plane. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  in  archkeaure, 
the  elevation  of  a  building.  This  ortho- 
j  graphy  is  either  external  or  internal. 

I  'i  he  external  orthography  is  taken  for 
;  the  delineation  of  an  externa},  face  or 
1  front  of  a  building  ;  or,  as  it  is  by  others 
1  defined,  the  model,  platform,  and  deli- 
;  neation  of  the  front  of  a  houfe,  that  is 
j  contrived,  and  to  be  built,  by  the  rules 
;  of  geometry,  according  to  which  pattern 
the  whole  fabric  is  ereaed  and  finifhed. 
This  delineation  or  platform  exhibits  the 
jj  principal  wall,  with  its  apertures,  roof, 
ij  ornaments,  and  every  thing  viable  to  an 
|  eye  placed  before  the  building. 

Internal  orthography,  which  is  alfo 
j  called  a  feaion,  is  a  delineation,  or 
i  draught  of  a  building,  fuch,  as  it  would 
|j  appear,  were  the  external  wall  re¬ 
in  moved. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  in  perfpeaive, 
i  the  front  or  fore  view  of  any  plane  ;  that 
j  L,  the  fide  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to 
I  a  ftraight  line,  which  may  be  imagined 
jj  to  pals  through  the  outward  convex  point 
of  the  eye,  continued  to  a  convenient 
U  length; 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  in  fortification, 
the  profile  or  reprefentation  of  a  work, ; 

I  or  a  draught  io  conducted,  as  that  the 
:  length,  breadth,  height,  and  thicknefs 
!i  of  the  fevcral  parts  are  exprelfed,  fuch  as 
they  would  appear  if  perpendicularly  cut 
|  from  top  to  bottom, 
j  ORYZA,  rice,  in  botany.  This 
i  plant  is  cultivated  in  vaft  abundance  in 
the  Eaft,  as  alfo  in  Carolina,  for  food. 

I  Is  is  (aid  to  be  good  in  dyfenteries,  diarr-  ; 
i!  hceas,  8c  c.  1 

Vol.  Ill, 
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OSCHEOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  hernia 
*of  the  ferotum.  Of  this  rupture,  fome- 
times  called  hernia  fcrotalis,  there  are 
two  kinds  ;  a  true  one,  proceeding  from 
a  prolapfion  of  the  inteftine,  or  omen¬ 
tum  ;  and  a  lpurious  one,  or  only  appa¬ 
rent,  arifing  from  a  tumour  of  the  tefti- 
cles,  or  fpermatic  veffels,  or  a  diftenfidn. 
with  air,  water,  or  fome  offending  hu¬ 
mour  :  the  ofcheocele  is  therefore  diftin- 
guifhed  into  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  different  fubftances  with  which  the 
ferotum  is  diflended,  by  which  it  is  alfo 
differently  denominated  :  when  the  intef¬ 
tine  is  prolapfed  through  the  procefs  of 
the  peritoneum  into  the  ferotum,  the 
tumour  is  then  called  enterocele  ;  if  from 
the  omentum,  epiplocele  ;  if  from  a  dif- 
tenfion  with  water,  hydrocele  ;  if  from 
wind  or  flatus,  pneumatocele  ;  when 
from  blood,  hematocele  ;  if  the  tefticle 
is  enlarged  beyond  its  proper  dimenfions, 
it  is  termed  farcocele ;  and  when  the 
fpermatic  veins  are  too  much  diflended, 
it  is  termed  varicocele,  cirfocele,  or  her¬ 
nia  varicofa;  and  when  an  ablcefs  is 
formed  in  the  ferotum,  it  is  by  fome 
termed  hernia  humoralis  :  fometimes  two 
or  more  of  thefe  fubftances  concur  toge- 
flier  to  form  the  tumour,  which  is  then 
named  conjunffly  from  them  entero-epi- 
plocele,  hydro  enterocele,  See.  Each  of 
thefe  may  be  feen  fcparately  treated  of, 
under  their  feverai  heads. 

OSCILLATION,  in  mechanics,  vi¬ 
bration,  or  the  reciprocal  afeent  or  de- 
icent  of  a  pendulum. 

i.  If  a  Angle  pendulum  be  fufpended 
between  two  femi-cycloids  BC,  CD  plate 
XL.  fig.  i.)  that  have  the  diameter  C  F 
of  the  generating  circle  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  firing,  which,  as  it  ofcil-' 
lates,  folds  about  them  ;  ail  the  ofcilia- 
fions,  however  unequal,  will  be  ifoehro- 
nal  in  a  non  refilling  medium. 

z.  The  time  of  a  whole  ofeillation 
through  any  arch  of  a  cycloid,  is  to  the 
time  of  the  perpendicular  defeent  through 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  as 
the  periphery  of  the  circle  to  the  dia¬ 
meter. 

3.  If  two  pendulums  deferibe'  fimilar 
arches  of  circles,  the  times  of  the  ofcil- 
lations  are  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
their  lengths. 

4.  The  number  of  ifochronal  ofcilla- 
lions,.  made  in  the  fame  time  by  two 
pendulums,  are  reciprocally  as  the  times 
wherein  each  of  the  ofcillations  are  made, 
[’he  times  of  the  ofcillations,  in  different 

[cycloids,  are  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
1  the  length  of  the  pendulums. 
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5,  The  length  of  a  pendulum  that  will 
perform  its  ofcillations  in  a  fecond,  is 
3  1x5  inches,  or  three  feet  3.12.5* 

6.  The  (hotter  the  ofcillations  in  the 
arch  of  a  circle  are,  the  truer  will  the 
pendulum  meafure  time,  or  the  more 
ifochronal  will  the  ofcillations  be.  See 
the  article  Pendulum. 

Center  of  OSCILLATION,  in  a  fuf- 
pended  body,  is  a  certain  point  therein, 
each  vibration  whereof  is  performed  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  if  that  point  or  part 
alone  were  fufpended  at  that  diftance 
from  the  point  of  fufpenfion.  Or  it  is 
a  point,  wherein,  if  the  whole  length  of 
a  compound  pendulum  be  collected,  the 
feveral  ofcillations  will  be  performed  in 
the  fame  time  as  before.  Its  diftance, 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion, 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  a  fingle  pen¬ 
dulum  whofe  ofcillations  are  ifochronal 
with  thofe  of  the  compound  one. 

In  order  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
center  of  ofcillation  in  a  compound  pen¬ 
dulum,  let  the  bodies  C,  A,  and  B,  be 
fuppofed  fixed  to  the  axis  at  their  refpec- 
tive  diftances  Cl,  AK,  and  BL  (plate 
xl.  fig.  x.)  and  to  gravitate  in  parallel 
lines  CD,  A  a,  and  JS  b  ;  let  thefe  lines 
be  equal  to  each  other,  and  reprefent  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity  ;  let  C  g, 
A  f,  and  B  b ,  reprefent  the  forces  by 
which  their  motions  are  actually  accele¬ 
rated  with  their  rsfpe&ive  directions  per¬ 
pendicular  to  IC,  KA,  and  LB,  while 
the  figure  moves  upon  its  axis  KI>.  Let 
am,  and  l>  k,  be  perpendicular  to  thofe 
diredtions  inQ,  m,  and  k,  and^  d,fn,  k  r, 
be  perpendicular  to  C  D ,  A  a,  and  B  b ,  in 
d,  n,  and  r.  If  C  Q_be  greater  than  C  g, 
but  A  a  lefs  than  A  n,  and  B  b  lefs  than 
B  r,  then  the  body  C  lofes  by  its  adtion 
on  the  lever  I  C  a  force  C  X  g  and 
thereby  the  bodies  A  and  B  acquire  the 
forces  A  X  tnf  and  B  x  k  b  refpedtively. 
Hence  regard  being  had  to  the  lengths  of 
the  feveral  levers  C  I,  KA,  and  BL,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  known  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  C  X  g  Q^X  I  C  will  be  equal  to  A  X 
mfxKA  -f  Bx  xLB.or  (becaufe 
the  velocities  C  g,  A  f  and  B  b,  are  as 
the  diftances  from  the  axis  I  C,  A  K,  and 
B  L)  C  x  C  gX  g  QjpA  X  A  f  x 
B  x  B  b  X  k  by  that  is  C  x  C  Q_X  C  ^ 

—  C  X  c  gz—  A  X  Af~ — A  x  A/  X 
A  w'4-  Bx  B  bl— B  x  B  b  x  B  k.  But 
clxc  g  is  equal  t®  C  D  x  C  d,  A  f  j 
X  A  m  to  A  a  X  An,  and  B  b  X  B  k  to 
B  X  B  r.  Therefore  C  X  C  gz  -f  A  j 

X  A/*  -f-  B  x  B  tz  is  equal  to  C  X  C  | 
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D  X  C(f-f  A  xCDx  Afl-fBxC 
D  x  B  /■ ;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
when  all  the  bodies  defeend  while  the 
axis  moves,  the  fum  of  the  prodmfts  of 
the  bodies  multiplied  by  the  fquarcs  of 
the  reipedtive  velocities  acquired  by  them 
at  any  time,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  had 
fallen  freely  along  the  perpendicular  alti¬ 
tudes  from  which  they  have  defeended. 
But  if  any  body  as  B  (for  example)  had 
been  on  the  other  fide  of  the  axis 
KL,  fo  as  to  have  afeended  while  the 
common  center  of  gravity  of  the  bodies 
defeended,  b  k  had  been  equal  to  B  k  -f- 
B  h.  In  this  cafe  the  term  By  CD  x 
B  r  mu  ft  be  fubdudted  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  laft  equation  ;  and  in  general  the 
fum  of  the  products  of  the  bodies  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  fquares  of  the  refpedtive  ve¬ 
locities,  is  eotual  to  the  difference  of  the 
fum  of  the  products  of  thofe  that  defeend, 
multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  the  velocities 
that  would  have  been  acquired  by  the 
fame  defcerits  if  they  had  fallen  freely, 
and  of  the  fum  of  the  products  of  thofe 
that  afeend,  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of 
the  refpeftive  velocities  that  would  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  falling  freely  along  the  rtfpec- 
tive  altitudes  to  which  they  have  arifen. 
In  either  cafe  it  follows,  that  if  the  bo¬ 
dies  be  fuppofed  to  afeend  from  their  re- 
fpeclive  places  at  any  time,  and  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  their  gravity  only,  their  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  will  always  ascend 
to  the  fame  level  from  which  it  de¬ 
feended. 

Suppofe  therefore  O  V  (fig,  3.)  to  be 
equal  to  the  length  of  afimple  pendulum, 
that  in  a  vacuum  performs  its  vibrations 
in  fimilar  arcs,  in  the  fame  time  with  the 
compound  pendulum  above  described ; 
or  let  O  V  be  the  diftance  of  a  point  in 
this  latter  pendulum  that  moves  in  it, 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  O  V  was  a 
fimple  pendulum  fufpended  at  O.  Let 
S  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  bodies  C,  A, 
and  B,  and  O  G  be  the  diftance  of  their 
cemer  of  gravity  from  the  axis.  While 
the  pendulum  moves,  let  the  points  C, 
B,  A,  G,  and  V,  defeend  to  c,  b ,  a ,  g> 
and  v,  refpetftively  ;  let  G  M  he  the  per¬ 
pendicular  defeent  of  the  center  of  gra¬ 
vity,  and  V  R  the  perpendicular  defeent 
of  the  point  V  ;  then  becanfe  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  the  points  C,  B,  A,  G,  and  V, 
are  as  their  diftances  from  the  axis  of 
ofcillation,  and  the  velocity  acquired  at  v 
is  fuch  as  would  caufc  a  body  to  afeend 
from  R  to  V  (by  the  fuppofition)  and 
the  altitudes  to  which  bodies  would  afeend 
by  the  velocities  acquired  at  c >  b,  a,  and 
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•v,  are  hi  the  duplicate  ratio  of  thefe  ve¬ 
locities,  it  follows  that  C,  B,  and  A, 
would  afeend  by  their  refpeftive  ve¬ 
locities,  at  thofe  points  to  the  altitudes 

IC2  LBJ  KA* 

VRx— ,VRX_,  and  VRx^ 


'OV* 


ovd  '  “  OV 
And  fi  nee  their  common  center  of  gravity 
would  alcend  to  the  fame  altitude  from 
which  it  defcended,  as  lias  been  (hewn 

It' 2 

above,  it  follows  that  CxVRx — —  4- 

OV2 

LB  KA1 

Bx  VRx - hAxVRx -  is  eoual 

OV-  OV-  1 


to  S  x  GM.  But  the  arcs  deferibed  by  G 
and  V  being  fmiilar,  GM  is  to  VR  as 
OG  to  OV ;  confequently  SxOGxOV  is 
equal  to  C x IC 2  -f- R X LB t+Ax  AK 2  ; 
and  OV  is  found  by  multiplying  each 
body  by  the  lquare  of  its  didance  from 
the  axis  of  ofcillation,  and  dividing  the 
fum  of  the  products  by  Sxt)G,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  fum  of  the  bodies 
multiplied  by  the  didance  of  their 
common  center  of  gravity  from  the  fame 
axis.  The  fame  demondration  being 
applicable  to  any  number  of  bodies,  we 
may  conclude,  that  when  any  body 
moves  about  a  given  axis,  the  didance  of 
its  center  of  ofcillation  from  this  axis 
(or  the  length  of  a  fimple  pendulum  that 
vibrates  in  a  void  in  the  fame  time  with 
the  body  in  fimilar  arks)  is  found  by 
computing  the  fluent  when  each  particle 
or  element  of  the  body  is  fuppofed  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  fquareof  its  didance 
from  the  axis,  and  dividing  this  fluent 
by  the  product  of  thr  body  multiplied  by 
the  didance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from 
the  fame  axis. 

If  the  points  C,  A,  and  B,  (fig.  4.) 
be  in  one  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  ofcillation  in  O,  let  Cc,  B/, 
and  A  k  be  perpendicular  to  O  G  in  r,  /, 
and  k  ;  then  ()  C~  being  equal  to 
O.  G^-CG*  —  jOG;.  OB2  to  OGJ-j- 
BGi+iOG  /,  and  O  A;  to  O  G2  + 
z A  G  2  +  z  O  G  k  (Elm.  rz.  and  1  3-z) 
the  point  i  being  betwdxt  O  and  G,  and 
the  points  /  and  k  on  the  other'fide  of  G  ; 
and  Cx/G,  being  equal  to  !i  x/G  + 
A  X  k  G,  it  follows,  that  the  fum  of  the 
produdts  of  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the 
fqijares  of  their  didances  from  O,  or 
S  x  OGxOV,  is_equal  to  S  X  O  G  2  -f 
C  xCGz-f-Bx  BGx~f-Ax  AG2  ;  confe¬ 
quently  SxOG-f-GV  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  products,  when  each  body  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by.  the  fquarc  of  its  didance  from 
the  center  of  gravity;  and  GV,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the 
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center  of  gravity,  is  found  by  dividing 
this  fum  by  S  x  OG  ;  whence  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  didance  of  the  center  of 
ofcillation  from  the  axis  in  folids  is  in 
fome  cafes  abridged. 

To  give  an  example,  let  D  E  d  (fig.  5.) 
be  the  fedion  of  a  fiphere  through  its 
center  G  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  ofcillation,  D  d  the  diameter  of 
this  circle  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  G  E 
the  radius  perpendicular  to  D  J,  and 
P  F  p  any  concentric  circle  ;  let  M  P, 
an  ordinate  perpendicular  to  D  d  at  P, 
meet  D  E  d  in  M,  M  N  be  perpendicular 
to  G  E  in  N,  and  the  ratio  of  n  to  1  ex- 
prefsthat  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  its  radius.  Let  a  cylindric  furface  be 
imagined  to  dand  on  the  circumference 
P  V p  perpendicular  to  the  plane  D  Ed, 
and  terminated  by  the  furface  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  altitude  being  z  P  M, 
it  may  be  exprefled  by  z«XGPXGN, 
which  being  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of 
G  P  (which  is  the  didance  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  each  feftion  of  this  furface  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  ofcillation  from 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fe£tion),  an& 
the  product  zsxGNxGP3,  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  fluxion  of  G  P,  or  (becaufe 
G  Pi  is  equal  to  GD  2  -  G  N  and  the 
fluxion  of  G  P  is  to  the  fluxion  of  G  N, 
as  GN  to  GP)  the  prodiud  of  z«xGN2, 
and  GE' — GN2,  being  multiplied  by  the 
fluxion  of  PM,  and  the  fluent  found  will 
give  zffXGN3  into  GE2, — LGN2.  But 
this  fluent  becomes  equal  to  four-fifteenths 
X«xGEs,  when  P  has  deferibed  the 
whole  radius  DG,  and  GN  becomes  equal 
to  GE  ;  and  this  being  divided  by 
|«XGE3xOG  (which  expredes  the 
(olid  content  of  the  fphere  multiplied  by 
OG)  gives  GV  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  ofcillation  from  the  ceriter  of  gravity 


in 


the  fphere  equal  to  ^  x 


G  E2 
Q~G 


or  two 


fifths  of  a  third  proportional  to  O  G 
and  G  E. 

The  general  method  of  determining 
the  center  of  ofcillation  in  any  plane 
figure,  as  Ff  m  M,  (fig.  6.)  is  thus. 
Let  G  be  the  center  of  gravity,  and  O 
the  center  of  ofcillation  of  the  propofed 
figure  when  it  revolves  about  the  axis 
Ff,  O  G  A  perpendicular  to  F  f  in  A, 
and  to  M  vt  in  P,  A  P=zzx,  M  m~y% 

Flu. v  x x 

G  A—  z,  O  A  =  u  ;  then  z  —  — - - 

I-lu.  y  x 

Flu.  y  x  2  x  , 

and  u~  t, - : — •  Suppofe  I  v=  xm» 

F\u,yxx 


then 


O  $  N 


then  ss  = 


Flu.  -4“  1  x  w  +  1 


X  ^3 


Flu.  x  m % 
or  G  A  :  P  A  :  :  m  -f- 1  :  »2  4*  *  ;  and 


Flu.  -f*  z'x  m  4-  2 


X  or 


Flu.  a:111  -4-j  x  W  +  3 
O  A  :  P  A  :  :  m  -f  a  :  m  -j- .  3*' 

■The  center  of  ofciliation  of  a  fphere 
was  juft  now  determined  from,  the  fluent 


of  my^yyi  as—yy  (fuppofing  in  the  laft 
fig.  but  one)  the  radius  G Ezzza,  GN= 
PM -ry,  OG~»,  and  n  to  i,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle  to  its  radius) 


which  is  z  ny  3 - —  ;  and  this  flu- 

3  5 

4 

ent  becomes  equal  to - .,  when  PM= 

15 

GE,  ory— a,  which  being  divided  by 
z  n 

— — X^3  x  £  (the  foiid  content  of  the 
3 

Fphere  multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its 
center  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of  ofcilla- 
ca 

tion)  gives  §  X“~  ==«.  The  center  of 

percuflion  is  in  a  right  line  perpendicular 
to  A  O  at  the  point  O. 

*  OSIRIS,  in  pagan  worlhip,  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  reigned  over  the 
Argivi ;  but  afterwards  refigning  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother  JEgialeus,  travel¬ 
led  into  Egypt,  of  which  he  made  him- 
felf  mafter.  He  afterwards  married  Io, 
or  Ifis,  cftablifhed  good  laws  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  introduced  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  arts,  after  which  he  wafs  killed,  and 
cut  into  pieces  by  his  enemies,  when  both 
he  and  Ifis  were  honoured  as  deities. 

OSNABRUG,  bifhbprick  of,  one  of, 
the  ftates  of  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
governed  alternately  by  a  popifli  and  a 
prolcftant  bifhop.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lower  Munfter,  on  the  fouth 
by  Upper  Munfter,  on  the  weft  by  part 
of  the  country  of  Lingen,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  principality  of  Minden. 
When  they  chufe  a  catholic  bifhop,  it  is 
done  entirely  by  the  catholics  ;  but  the 
proteftant  bi  fbop  mu  ft  always  be  elected 
by  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg. 
However,  the  infpesftion  and  admini- 
f lration  of  ecclefiafticai  affairs,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Roman  catholics,  belongs  to 
the  eltflor  of  Cologn,  as  metropolitan, 
while  the  proteftant  biihop  governs  in 
civil  affairs.  The  chapter  is  compofed  of 
z£  canons.  His  majcfty.'s  fecond  fon  is 
the  prefent  biihop  of  Ofnabrug.  It  is 
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40  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth* 
and  is  divided  into  feven  bailiwicks.  1  his 
country  abounds  in  cattle,  and  has  a  vaft 
number  of  hogs.  The  only  remarkable 
places,  befides  Ofnabrug,  are  Iburg  and 
Beliheim. 

OSSICLE,  Cfjlculum ,  a  little  bone,  a 
diminutive  of  bone  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
frequently  ufed  by  anatom  ifts. 

Botanifts  alfo  ufe  officuium  for  the  (tone 
of  a  plum. 

OSSIFICATION,  the  formation  of 
bones,  but  more  particularly  the  conver- 
fion  of  parts  naturally  foft,  to  the  hard-, 
nefs  and  confi (fence  of  bones. 

*  OSTEND,  a  fea  port  town  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands.  Though  fmall, 
it  is  clean  and  neat,  confifting  of  a  large 
fquare  market  place,  from  whence  run  8 
bandfome  ftreets.  The  town  is  feated  in 
a  morals,  aimoft  furrounded  by  wide 
trenches,  filled  with  fe a-water,  and  is  the 
beft  harbour  in  Flanders  next  to  that  of 
Sluys.  In  1601  it  was  bciieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  could  not  take  it  till 
1 604.  In  this  fiege  there  periihed  by  fwoid 
and  ficknefs  5 o,eoo  men  on  the  fide  of 
the  States-General,  and  near  80,000  on 
the  fide  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch 
had  always  a  free  communication  with  the 
town  by  fea,  on  which  account  the  fiege 
lafted  fo  long.  The  French  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain  ;  it  was  retaken  by  the 
confederates  in  170-6.  The  French  be¬ 
came  mafters  of  it  in  1745,  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  it  was  reftored 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  feated  on  the 
fea,  1.0  miles  W.  of  Bruges,  zz  N.  E.  of 
Dunkirk.  Long.  z.  59.  E.  Lat.  51. 
14.  N. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  in  natural  hiftory. 
though  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  an  earth, 
is  truly  a  crafted  kind  cf  fpar,  debafed  by 
earth,  and  therefore  not  tranfparent. 

Ofteocolia  is  frequent  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  found  buried  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  fometimes  in  ftrata  of 
land,  but  more  frequently  among  marls  : 
it  fhould  be  chofen  for  ufe,  the  pureft 
that  can  be  had,  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
and  of  a  tolerably  clofe  and  firm  texture. 

It  has  lonp  been  famous  for  bringing: 
on  a  callus  in  fraftured  bones  :  its  name 
ofteocolia  fignifying  the  bone-glue,  or 
bone-binder.  It  is  aifo  recommended  as 
a  diuretic,  and  as  good  in  the  hour 
albus  ;  but,  at  prefent,  little  regard  is 
paid -to  it;  fince,  if  it  has  any  virtues. 
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they  mu  ft  be  wholly  owing  to  fpar,  which 
may  be  given  to  greater  advantage  in  a 
purer  form. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  branch  of  ana¬ 
tomy  which  treats  of  the  bones.  The 
objects  of  ofteology  are  the  bones,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  recent  or  dried,  whether  they 
have  belonged  to  an  infant  or  an  adult  ; 
and  with  the  bones  are  to  be  conhdered 
their  periofteum,  meduila  or  marrow, 
the  ligaments,  and  the  cartilages. 

The  (truly  of  the  bones  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  two  lights,  as  theoretical,  or 
as  practicable.  In  the  find  fente,  oftco- 
logy  only  extends  to  the  external  con¬ 
formation  and  ufe  of  the  bones  ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  or  praXica!  fie  rife,  it  com- 
prehends  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  interior  (truXure  and  connexions, 
i.  If  their  internal  parts  are  the  fubjeXs 
of  enquiry,  they  are  to  be  cut  or  broken 
a.  If  the  articulations  are  to  be  examin¬ 
ed,  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  as  well 
at  the  articulations  themfelves,  mu  ft/be 
cUfieXed  and  carefully  obferved,  3.  If 
the  making  a  fkeleton  be  the  intent,  then 
their  preparation  and  prefervaiion  come 
into  this  branch.  See  Bone,  Articulation , 
Ligament ,  Skeleton ,  2zc. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natural  hiftqry, 
the  name  by  which  authors  call  the  foible 
oyfter-fhells. 

Ollracites  has  the  fame  medicinal  vir 
tues  with  the  belemnkes,  and  lapis-judai- 
cus,  only  in  a  higher  degree ;  being 
accounted,  by  Dr.  Lifter,  .  one  of  the 
greated  known  medicines  in  nephritic 
cafes  :  the  dole,  in  powder,  is  from  half 
a  dram  to  a  dram,  in  white  wine  ;  and 
to  prevent  a  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  that 
fometimes  attends  the  taking  it,  one 
third  part  of  the  quantity  of  powdered 
camomile  flowers  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

OSTRICH,  St  rut  bio,  in  ornithology, 
a  dittinX  genus  of  birds,  having  two  toes 
to  each  foot,  and  thefe  are  both  placed 
forward;  and  its  head  is  f  mpie,  or  not 
ornamented  with  the  appendages  which 
are  common  to  mod  birds  of  this  order. 
The  oflrich  is  the  tailed  of  ail  the  bird 
kind,  meafuring  feven  or  eight  feet  when 
it  dands  ereX  :  its  legs  are  very  long  and 
naked ;  and  the  ftruXure  of  the  foot, 
having  only  two  toes,  is  particular. 

*  OSWEGO,  fiege  or.  The  attack 
of  tins  place  was  refoived  on  early  in  the 
fipring  of  1756,  by  the  marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuij,  governor  of  Canada;  and  with 
this  view  he  fird  made  himfeif  mafic r  of 
tlie  adjacent  country  ;  which,  it  is  true, 
was  not  very  prudent,  as  it  ought  to  have 
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given  us  the  alarm ;  but  fuch  a  con¬ 
temptible  opinion  had  the  French  then 
conceived  of  our  conduX,  that  they  de- 
f  piled  any  thing  we  ihould  do  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Ofweso,  or  for  the  attack  of 
Crown-Point,  which  had  been  refoived 
upon  by  the  Englifii  officers ;  therefore 
indead  of  fending  a  reinforcement  to 
Crown -Point,  they  lent,  all  the  tpoops 
they  raifed  at  -  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
amounting  to  1300  regulars,  and  1 700 
militia,  befides  Indians,  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  to  Fort  Frontignac,  where 
they  rendezvoufed  in  July,  and  on.  the 
29th  of  that  month,  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  who  was  to  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  expedition,  arrived  there. 
His  fird  care  was  to  fend  out  two, armed 
veflels,  one  of  fixteen  and  the  other  of 
twelve  guns,  to  crude  off  Ofwcgo,.  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  ga.frifon’s  receiving 
any  intelligence  by  water;  and  at  the 
dime  time  he  lent  a  drong  party  of  .Ca¬ 
nadians  and  Indians  by  land,  with  orders 
to  poll  themfelves  on  the  road  between 
Ofwcgo  and  Albany,  fo  as  to  intercept 
every  courier  that  might  attempt  to  pal's 
from  either  of  thofe  places  to  the  other. 
All  the  forces,  and  the  veffels  with  the 
artillery  and  (lores,  being  ,  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Nixoure,  the  place  of  general  ren¬ 
dezvous;  Montcalm  ordered  his  advanced 
guard  to  proced  to  a  creek,  called  Anfe 
aux  Cabannes,  three  leagu  s  from  Of- 
wego.  The  fird  divirion  having  arrived 
at  that  creek  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  in 
the  morning,  the  van-guard  proceeded  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  by  land,  acrols 
woods,  to  another  creek,  within  half  a 
league  of  Ofi.vego,  in  order,  to  favour  the 
debarkation;  and.  at  midnight  the  fird 
divifion  arrived  at  .this,  creek,  where  they 
eroXed  a  battery,  pointing  to  the  lake 
Ontario,  for  the  proteX;on  of  their,  drips 
and  vefieis.  The  nth  and  nth  were 
employed  in  making  gabions,  faucijTons, 
and  falcines,  and  in  cutting  a  road  acroi’s 
the  woods,  from  the  place  of  landing  to 
the  place  where  the  trenches  were  to  be 
opened.  The  fecond  divifion  arrived  on 
the  1 2th,  in  the  morning,  with  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  provifions,  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  landed.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  the  French  them  dives  of  their  preg¬ 
nant  t  ions  for  this  important  fiege  ;  and 
as  we  never  had  any  authentic  account 
published,  we  mull  go  on  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  fiege  itlclf,  which  was 
as  follows :  Though  difpofitions  were 
made  on  the  nth,  for  opening  the 
t lx nches  at  night,  it  was  midnight  before 

we 
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\re  could  be;* in  the  trench,  which  was 
rather  a  parallel  of  about  a  hundred  toifes 
in  front,  and  opened  at  the  diflance  of 
about  ninety  toiles  from  the  foffe  of  fort 
Ontario,  in  ground  embarraffed  with 
trunks  of  trees,  See.  This  parallel  be¬ 
ing  fimfhed  at  five  in  the  morning,  the 
workmen  began  to  erect  the  batteries 
The  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
very  hot  from  day-break,  ceafed  at  fix  in 
•the  evening,  and  we  perceived  that  they 
had  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retired  acrofs 
the  river  into  Ofiwego.  Mr.  Montcalm 
immediately  took  poflcfflon  of  Fort  On¬ 
tario,  and  ordered  the  communication  of 
the  parallel  to  be  continued  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where,  the  beginning  of  the 
wight,  we  began  a  grand  battery,  placed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  only 
batter  Fort  Ofiwego,  and  the  way  from 
thence  to  Fort  George,  but  alfio  the  in- 
treHchments  of  Ofiwego.  On  the  14th  a 
body  of  Canadians  and  fia cages  eroded 
the  river,  feme  by  fiwimming,  and  others 
by  wading  with  the  water  up  to  their 
middles,  in  order  to  invert  and  attack 
the  fort  on  the  fide  of  the  woods.  This 
bold  aCtion,  by  which  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  forts  was  cut  off, 
the  celerity  with  which  the  works  were 
carried  on,  in  ground  that  the  enemy 
thought  impracticable,  and  the  fire  of  a 
battery  of  nine  guns,  forced  the  enemy 
to  hang  out  a  white  flag.  By  virtue  of 
the  capitulation,  the  garrifion  furrendered 
prisoners  of  war,  and  we  immediately 
took  pofieffion  of  Ofiwego  and  Fort  St. 
George,  which  we  entirely  deftroyed, 
agreeably  to  our  orders,  after  removing 
the  artillery,  warlike  fiores,  and  provi¬ 
sions.  There  were  at  Ofiwego  fieven 
armed  fhips,  viz.  one  of  eighteen  guns,  one 
of  fourteen,  one  of  ten,  one  of  eight,  and 
th  ree  others  mounted  with  fwivels,  be- 
fitdes  two  hundred  batteaux  of  different 
lizes,  the  officers  and  crews  of  ail  which 
were  included  in  the  capitulation.  The 
enemy  had  152  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  ;  colonel  Mercer,  the  commander,  was 
of  the  number  of  the  former.  On  our 
fide  we  had  only  one  engineer,  one  Ca¬ 
nadian,  one  foldier,  and  one  gunner 
killed,  and  twenty  (lightly  wounded. 
We  made  1600  prifioners,  including 
eighty  officers:  thefie  were  Shirley’s  and 
Pepperel’s  regiments,  and  a  part  of 
Schuyler’s  regimes t  of  militia.  We 
found  in  the  forts  izj  pieces  of  artillery, 
fifty-five  of  which  were  cannon  of  different 
bores,  and  fourteen  mortars,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
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(ion.  We  wifh  wc  could  with  any  pub¬ 
lic  authority  fay,  that  this  account  of  our 
lots  at  Ofiwego  was  as  falfe  and  extrava¬ 
gant  as  the  French  accounts  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  ufiually  are  ;  but  if  we  judge 
from  what  they  fay  of  the  number  of 
prifioners,  we  mud  conclude  that  the 
French  of  Canada  have  not  yet  got  the 
rodomontading  humour  of  their  country¬ 
men  in  Europe;  for  in  November  a 
French  frigate,  called  the  Renommee, 
arrived  at  Plymouth  from  Quebec,  with 
1584  officers  and  fokliers  of  the  garrifion  of 
Ofiwego  on  board,  to  be  exchanged  for 
French  prifioners  here,  be  (ides  what  had 
been  exchanged  or  redeemed  in  America, 
where,  it  fee  ms,  we  had  neither  money 
nor  prifioners  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
whole  number  ;  and  befide  Come  that 
were  fent  prifioners  to  France,  and  not 
exchanged  till  the  year  following.  But 
though  no  account  of  this  affair  was  pub- 
liihed  here  by  authority,  we  (ball  add 
fiome  tilings  from  an  account  of  this 
fiege,  given  by  an  officer  who  was  one  of 
thofie  made  prifioners  at  this  place.  This 
gentleman  tells  us,  that  the  enemy  had 
employed  in  this  fiege  1500  regulars, 
3000  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  1000 
battoe-men,  thirty-eight  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  fieveral  mortars.  That  our 
people  were,  on  the  13th,  obliged  to  de- 
fiert  Fort  Ontario,  becaufe  its  works  were 
not  cannon-proof ;  but  that  they  fired 
away  all  their  fihells  and  ammunition, 
and  (piked  up  their  cannon,  before  they 
left  it.  That  the  fort  they  retired  to 
was  fio  much  expofied,  that  the  enemy 
could,  from  Fort  Ontario,  fee  the  buckies 
of  their  fiioes,  colonel  Mercer,  their  go¬ 
vernor,  having  been  killed  the  very  next 
day  in  the  morning,  by  a  cannon-fhot, 
as  he  was  directing  the  replacing  of  two 
of  their  cannon  that  had  been  dismount¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  by  thefie  means  they  found 
thcmfelves,  the  14th,  under  the  hard  ne- 
cefiity  to  accept  of  the  following  capitu¬ 
lation.  Art.  I.  The  garrifion  (hall  fiur- 
render  prifioners  of  war,  and  (hall  he  con¬ 
ducted  from  hence  to  Montreal,  where 
: hey  (hall  be  treated  with  humanity,  and 
every  one  agreeable  to  their  refipeCiivc 
ranks,  and  according  to  the  cutforn  of 
war.  II.  Officers,  fokliers,  and  indivi¬ 
duals  fit  all  have  their  baggage  and  deaths, 
and  they  (hall  he  allowed  to  cairy  them 
with  them.  III.  They  (hall  remain  pri¬ 
fioners  of  war  until  they  are  exchanged. 
To  thefie  articles  the  gentleman  adds  as 
follows  :  We  imagined  ourficlves  1  ecu  re 
as  to  our  peifions  and  baggage,  lut,  to 
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our  great  furpriz?,  we  were  foon  con¬ 
vinced  to  the  contrary.  No  foo:ie*r  had 
we  delivered  up  our  arms,  than  both  of¬ 
ficers  and  l'oldiers  were  ordered  to  the  pa¬ 
rade  ;  there  we  flood  to  be  intuited  by 
the  enemy  Indians,  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  taking  away  our  baggage,  murdered 
feveral  of  our  fo'.diers  as  they  Hood  on 
the  parade,  and  fcalped  all  our  lick  in 
the  hofpital;  they  cut  lieutenant  de  ia 
Court  to  pieces,,  as  he  lay  in  his  tent, 
after  having  his  wound  drefl'ed,  though 
delivered  into  the  care  of  a  French  offi¬ 
cer  ;  and  many  of  us  narrowly  cfcaped  to 
the  other  tide  of  the  water  with  our  lives, 
and  even  there  we  expedit'd  to  be  ail  maf- 
facred,  as  the  Indians  made  feveral  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  into  the  fort  to  fcalp  us.  A 
number  of  colonel  Schuyler's  regiment, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-two,  were  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  Indians,  by  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm’s  orders,  in  iieu,  as  he  faid, 
of  the  fame  number  of  Indians  we  had 
killed  ;  though  it  was  expreflcd  in  the 
capitulation,  that  both  officers  and  fol- 
diers  Should  be  I Vcu red  from  any  infults. 
Colonel  Schuyler  demanded  them  at 
Quebec,  but  never  received  any  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and  in  all  probability  it  was  too  • 
late,  as  the  Indians,  doubtlefs,  gratified 
their  hYatiable  revenge  on  feveral  of 
them,  to  atone  for  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  The  marquis  afled  cunningly 
in  not  fullering  any  of  his  Brit  iff  majef- 
ty’s  foldiers  to  be  given  up,  as  he  well 
knew  it  would  not  be  put  up.  with  :  fo  j 
the  lot  fell  on  the  poor  Provincials.  Thus  j 
the  French  keep  treaties,  and  articles  of 
capitulation.  The  officers  of  the  three 
regiments  were  next  day  put  on  board 
twenty  batteaux  for  Montreal  ;  and  Au- 
gufl  the  19th,  about  five  in  the  morning, 
we  arrived  at  Montreal,  where  we  faw 
the  ihore  lined  with  a  great  number  of 
Indians.  Lieutenant-colonel  Idttlehales, 
being  commanding  officer,  ftept  fir  ft  on 
jffiore,  and  was  immediately  fetzed  by  a 
number  of  thefe  favagts,  who  buffeted 
him,  knocked  him  down,  and  would 
have  killed  him,  but  were  prevented  by 
feme  regulars,  fent  down  by  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  orders  to  guard  us  up.  We  were 
drove  about,  and  ufed  extremely  ill,  till 
we  got  into  the  place  ;  the  Indians,  like 
lb  many  hell-hounds,  were,  as  they  faid, 
eager  for  revenge  ;  but  in  a  little  time 
we  were  lent  under  a  guard  to  different 
quarters  in  the  town,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  came  aboard,  and  were  never  ufed 
ill  after  by  the  Indians.  It  is  a  cuflom 
among  them  to  buffet  prifoners  on  their 
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arrival,  and  our  Mohawks  life  their  pri¬ 
foners  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  vc 
have  given  the  befl  account  we  could  col¬ 
lect  of  our  lofs  of  Ofvveya.  And  from 
this  account  can  we  fuppofe  that  any  mi¬ 
litary  (kill  was  employed  in  ereifting 
what  we  called  the  forts  there  ?  Can  we 
fuppofe  that  any  common  fienfe  di  reflect 
us  to  poft  fuch  a  number  of  men,  and  to 
lay  up  fuch  magazines  of  provifions  and 
military  (feres,  at  fuch  an  untenable 
place,  where  the  enemy  could  fo  cafily 
come  with  a  fuperior  force,  and  provided 
with  artillery,  and  every  thing  necelTary 
for  a  fiege,  and  where  our  garrifon,  after 
being  invefled,  could  expect  no  relief  ? 
From  fuch  a  con  duel  could  we  expect  fuc- 
cels  in  any  of  our  warlike  operations  ? 

OSYRIS,  poets  rofemary,  in  botany. 
This  whole  fhrub  is  aflringent,  and  con- 
fequently  good  in  fluxes. 

Ofyris  is  alfo  a  name  fome times  ufed 
for  the  iinaria,  or  toad-fiax. 

OTFIONNA,  bafiard  jacobsa,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

OTIS,  the  huflard,  in  ornithology, 
makes  a  dilfinCf  genus  of  birds,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are  thefe  :  there  are  three 
toes  on  each  foot,  all  turned  forwards  ; 
and  the  head  is  naked,  or  has  no  comb. 
The  buftard  has  been  confounded  with 
the  turkey  :  it  is  about  the  ilze  of  the 
common  peacock,  and  runs  at  a  great 
fate,  being  frequently  taken  with  grey¬ 
hounds  in  a  fair  courfe,  in  the  manner  of 
hunting  tire  hare  :  its  fkfh  is  well  tafied, 

OTTER,  T.itfra,  in  zoology,  a  genus- 
of  quadrupeds,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe  :  the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw'  are  (Iraight,  difllnct,  and  acute ; 
thofe  of  the  under  jaw  are  o'btufe,  and 
(land  clofe  together  :  the  cars  are  Unrated 
lower  than  the  eyes,  and  the  feet  are  fur- 
nifhed  each  with  five  toes,  and  are  palra- 
ated,  or  formed  for  fwimming.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  two  fpecics :  i.  The 
common  otter,  with  ail  the  toes  of  azt 
equal  lengh  :  this  is  a  very  fierce  animal, 
three  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail, 
z.  The  Brafdian  otter,  with  the  inner 
toe  fhorter  than  the  reft.  This  is  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  former  fpecies. 

*  OTWAY,  Thomas,  a  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  the  fort  of  Mr.  Humphry 
Otway,  reft  nr  of  Wolbeding  in  Suftex, 
and  vas  born  at  Trottin  in  thar  county, 
the  3d  of  March  1651.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  whin  leaving  thr  urdverfity 
without  a  degree,  he  retired  to  London, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetiy.  and 
!  commenced  player,  in  which  he  did  not 

much 
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much  iueeeed.  However,  the"  fprighfli- 
nds  of  his  convcriation  gained  him  the 
favour  of  Charles  Fitz  Charles,  earl  of 
Plymouth,  who  procured  him  a  cornet’s 
commiffion  in  a  nevv-raifed  regiment  lent 
into  Flanders ;  hut  he  returned  from 
thence  in  neccbfitpus  citcumftances,  and 
applied  himfelf  again  to  writing.  He 
was  naturally  extravagant  and  profufe, 
and  could  not  live  one  year  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  competence,  but  was  either  rioting 
in  luxury,  or  pining  away  with  want, 
anc!  expo  led  to  the  infolen.ee  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world.  He  had  powerful 
enemies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dry- 
den;  and  though  he' had  the  art  of 
moving  the  pamons  in  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree,  he  was  feveral  times  tmfuccefsful  in 
his  dramatic  pieces,  in  bhort,  after  fuf- 
fering  many  echpfes  cf  fortune,  and  be 
insr  exppfied  to  the  mod  cruel  heceffities, 
he  died  of  want  in  a  public  lioufe  on 
Tower-hill,  the  14th  of  April  1685,  in 
the  33d  year  of  his  age.  It  has  been  re¬ 
posted,  that  delicacy  having  long  deter¬ 
red  him  from  borrowing  I'm  all  hums,  he 
was  at  length  driven  to  the  mod  grievous 
necedlty  of  venturing  out  of  his  lurking^ 
place,  when,  naked  and  fhivering,  he 
went  into  a  coffee-houfe  on  Tower-hill, 
where  feeing  a  gentleman  of  whom  he 
had  forne  knowledge,  he  begged  of  him 
to  lend  him  a  fniiiing.  The  gentleman 
was  Shocked  to  fee  the  author  of  Venice 
preferved- begging  bread,  and  being  filled 
with  compafOon,  put  a  guinea  into  his 
hand.  Mr.  Otway  thanked  his  benefac¬ 
tor,,  inllantly  retired,  and  changed  the 
guinea  to  purchase  a  roll  ;  but  as  his  fio- 
mach  was  full  of  wind  by  excefs  cf  fad¬ 
ing,  the  find  mouthful  chca.ked  him,  and 
inftantly  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He 
wrote  nine  dramatic  pieces,  the  me  ft  ad¬ 
mired  .0?  v. hi  h  a::e  the  Orphan,  and 
Venice  prefer ved.  He  alio  wrote  feveral 
poems. 

OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure, 
with  two  unequal  diameters,  interfecting 
each  other  at  right  angles  hi  the  center  ; 
or  a  figure  bounded  by  a  Single  curve  line 
imperfectly  round,  its  length  being  greater 
than  its  breadth,  like  an  egg;  whence  its 
name.  The  proper  oval,  or  egg-lhape, 
is  an  irregular  figure,  being  narrower  at 
one  end, than  the  other;  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  ellipfis,  which  is  tire  mathe¬ 
matical  oval,  and  equal  in  breadth  at 
each  end  Thefe  two  are  confounded, tc* 
gejher  by  the  common  people,  and  even 
geometricians  call  the  oval  a  falfie  ellipfis. 

OVARY,  Ovariutfi)  tn  anatomy,  that 
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part  of  a  female  animal  wherein  the  ova 
or  eggs  are  formed  and  lodged. 

OVATION,  in  the  Roman  antiquity, 
a  leffer  triumph,  allowed  to  commanders 
for  victories  won  without  the  efFu.fi on  of 
much  blood,  or  for  defeating  a  mean  and 
inconfiderable  enemy.  The  (how  gene- 
rally  began  at  the  Albanian  mountain, 
whence  the  general,  with  his  retinue, 
made  his  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes  founding  in  concert 
as  he  puffed  along,  and  wearing  a  garland 
of  myrtle  as  a  token  of  peace.  The  term 
ovation,  according  to  Stivius,  is  derived 
from  cuts,  fheep,  becaufe  on  this  occafion 
the  conqueror  facrinced  a  Iheep,  as  in  a 
triumph  he  fieri  heed  a  bull. 

OVEN,  a  kind  of  domeftic  furnace, 
ufed  for  baking  bread,  pies,  tarts’,  &c. 
of  a  circular  llrufture,  with  a  very  low 
roof,  well  lined,  both  on  the  top,  bot¬ 
tom,  and  hides,  with  ftone  ;  it  has  a 
Email  entrance  in  the  front,  which  is  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  by  a  kind  of  door,  which  be¬ 
ing  clatoped  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven 
confines  the  heat,  while  bread,  pies,  or 
puddings,  are  baking.  Over  this.paftry- 
cooks,.  &c.  have  another  oven  built 
much  in  the  fame  manner,  which  is  ufed 
fer  fuch  things  as  require  a  iefs  degree  of 
heat.  Ovens  are  heated  by  burning  dry 
woods,  faggots,  &c.  in  them,  till  all  the 
parts  are  equally  hot. 

yijj'ayivg  OVEN,  in  metallurgy,  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  furnace,  ufed  by  aflayers 
in  the' r 'operations  upon  metals. 

OVER-RULING  an  Chje&ic'xt  in  law, 
the  rejecting  or  letting  it  abide  by  the 
court. 

OVERSEERS  of  the  ? o' r,  public  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  by  ftatute  in  every  parilh, 
to  provide  for  the  poor  therein. 

OVERT,  the  fame  with  open  :  thus 
an  overt -aft  figriifi.es  an  aft  which,  in. 
law,  miift  be  clearly  proved  ;  and  fuch  is 
to  be  alledged  in  every  indiftment  for 
high  treafon. 

*  OVID,  or  Pubxius  Ovidius 
Naso,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  and  one 
of  the  fineft  geniufes  of  the  Aueuftaa 
age,  was  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  Sul- 
rno,  in  the  43d  year  before  the  Chrifinan 
tera.  Fie  had  from  his  infancy  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fondnefis  for  writing  verfes.  He 
ftudied  rhetoric  under  Aurelius  Fufcus, 
and  for  feme  time  frequented  the  bar ; 
but  was  afterwards  dilgufted  at  that  ftu- 
dy,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  poet¬ 
ry.  Ovid,  after  having  obtained  the 
diet  in  of  Auguftus,  incurred  his  difplea- 
fure,  and  was  banilhed  to  Ton: os,  a  city 

on 
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Cn  the  Poritus  Euxinus,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  when  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age.  Several  writers  have  laid,  that 
he  was  fent  into  banifhment  for  being 
one  of  the  lovers  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
Of  Auguftus.  Ovid  himfeif  fays,  that 
his  being  fent  into  exile  was  occafioned 
by  the  licentioufncfs  of  his  verfes,  and 
his  having  feen,  by  accident,  and  invo¬ 
luntarily,  fomething  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  feen.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
be  rebored  to  favour.  He  died  in  the 
country  of  the  Get®,  in  the  year  17, 
dged  57,  after  having  fpent  feven  years 
in  banifhment.  His  poems,  which  are 
dill  extant,  are,  1.  His  Metamorphofes. 
i.  His  Fajti.  3.  De  Triftibus.  4.  De 
Ponto.  5.  Epifiolfe.  <?.  De  Arte  Amavdi. 
There  are  difcoverable  in  Ovid’s  poems 
great  wit,  and  an  eafy,  foft,  natural, 
and  luxuriant  dyle.  He  is  a  perfecd  maf- 
ter  of  the  paflions,  but  he  is  lometimes 
too  negligent  and  profufe,  and  almoft  al¬ 
ways  too  licentious.  He  particularly  ex¬ 
celled  in  elegies. 

OVIPAROUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch 
animals  as  bring  forth  their  young  ab  svo, 
from  eggs;  as  birds,  infefts,  &c.  The 
Oviparous  kind  Hand  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
called  vivaparous  animals,  as  man,  .qua¬ 
drupeds,  &c  Oviparous  animals  may  be 
faid  to  be  fuch  as  conceive  eggs  which 
they  afterwards  bring  forth,  and  from 
which,  by  the  incubation  of  the  parent, 
or  fome  other  principle  of  warmth  and 
fermentation,  at  length  arife  animals; 
which,  after  they  have  fpent  the  moifluve 
or  humour  they  have  been  fnrroundcd 
withal,  and  are  grown  to  a  fufficient  bulk, 
firmnefs,  and  brength,  break  their  fhell 
and  come  forth.  The  oviparous  kind, 
befides  birds,  include  divers  other  fpecies 
of  terreftrial  animals. 

OUNCE.  Unchi ,  a  fmall  weight,  the 
fixteenth  part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy  : 
the  ounce  avoirdupois  is  divided  into  eight 
drams,  and  the  ounce  troy  into  twenty 
penny-weights. 

OUNCE,  Lynx,  in  zoology. 

OVOLO,  or  OVUM,  in  architecture, 
a  round  moulding,  whofe  profile  or  fweep, 
in  the  Ionic  and  Com  polite  capitals,  is 
ufually  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  ;  whence  it 
is  alfo  commonly  -called  the  quarter 
round.  It  was  ufually  enriched  with 
fculpture  by  the  ancients,  in  the  form  of 
cheinut-fhells  ;  whence  Vitruvius,  and 
others,  called  it  echinus,  i.  e.  chefnut- 
fbell. 

-  Vol.  IIE 
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OUSTER  LE  MER,  in  law,  fighU' 
lies  a  caufe  of  excufe  given  to  the  court, 
on  a  defendant’s  not  appearing  upon 
fummons,  by  alledging  that  he  was  then 
beyond  the  feas. 

OUT-HOUSES,  fuch  as  belong  and, 
are  adjoining  to  dwelling-houfes. 

OU  E-LAW,  one  that  is  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  therefore  held 
to  he  out  of  the  king  s  protection. 

OUT-LA  WRY,  is  where  a  perfon  is 
out-latved,  and  on  that  account  lofes  the 
benefit  of  a  fubjeCt 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  thofe 
works  made  without  fide  the  ditch  of  a 
fortified  place,  to  cover  and  defend  it. 
Outworks,  called  alfo  advanced  and  de¬ 
tached  works,  are  thofe  which  not  only 
ferve  to  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  but 
alfo  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  dibance,  and 
prevent  his  taking  advantage  of  the  cavi¬ 
ties  and  elevations  ufually  found  in  the 
places  about  the  counterfearp,  which 
might  ferve  them  either  as  lodgments,  or 
as  rideatix,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  on 
the  trenches,  and  planting  their  batteries 
againft  the  place  :  fuch  are  ravelines,  te- 
nailles,  hormvorks,  queve  d’arondes,  en¬ 
velopes,  crown-works,  See. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  all  outworks, 
that  if  there  be  feveral  of  them,  one  be¬ 
fore  another,  to  cover  one  and  the  fame 
tenaille  of  a  place,  the  nearer  ones  mu  it 
gradually,  one  after  another,  command 
thofe  that  are  farther  advanced  out  into 
the  champaign,  that  is,  mud  have  higher 
ramparts  that  fo  they  may  overlook  and 
fire  upon  the  befiegess,  when  they  are 
mailers  of  the  more  outward  works. 

O  V  U  M  P  H 1 L  O  S  O  P  H I C  U  M ,  o  r  C  H  Y  ~ 
MtcuM,  a  giafs-hody,  of  an  oval  form 
refembling  an  egg,  fifed  for  the  fubiima- 
tion  or  mercury. 

OWSE,  among  tanners,  oaken  bark 
beaten  or  ground  fmall,  to  ferve  in.  the 
preparation  of  leather 

OX,  Bos,  in  zoology  makes  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds. 

Oxen  like  other  domedic animals,  vary 
in  colour,  though  the  dun  feems  the  molt 
common  ;  and  the  redder  it  is,  the  more 
it  is  edeemed.  A  black  coat  is  alfo  va¬ 
lued  ;  and  bay  oxep  are  faid  to  be  vi¬ 
gorous  and  long  lived  ;  whereas  the  brown 
i'oon  decay,  'rite  grey,  the  dappled,  and 
the  white,  are  proper  only  for  the 
daughter ;  no  care  can  render  them  fie 
for  labour;  but  whatever  be  the  colour 
of  an  ox’s  coat,  it  fhould  be  glofl’y,  thick, 
and  fmooth  to  the  touch  ;  for  if  it  be 
harfh,  rough,  or  this,  there  is  reafon  to: 

R  r  fuppofa 
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fuppofe  that  the  animal  is  out  of  order, 
or  at  lead  not  of  a  ftrong  con  dilution. 
A  good  ox  for  the  plough  muff  , be  neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean  ;  the  head  fhort  and 
thick ;  the  ears  large  and  fhaggy  ;  the 
horns  flrong,  gloliy,  and  of  a  middling 
frze ;  the  forehead  wide,  the  eyes  full 
and  black  ;  his  muzzle  large  and  flat  ; 
the  nolhils  wide  and  open ;  the  teeth 
white  and  even  ;  the  lips  black  ;  a  flefhy 
neck,  large  and  heavy  fhou  ders ;  the  bread 
broad;  the  dew-lap  hanging  down  to  the 
knees;  the  reins  very  broad;  a  fpacious  de¬ 
scending  belly  ;  the  flanks  firm  ;  the 
haunches  large,  and  the  rump  thick  ;  large 
and  nervous  thighs  and  legs ;  the  back 
Ifraight  and  full  ;  the  tail  reaching  to  the 
ground, andwell  covered  with  thick  and  fine 
hair ;  the  feet  firm  ;  the  hide  thick  and 
pliable ;  the  mufcles  railed ;  the  hoof 
fhort  and  broad  :  he  muff  alfio  anl'wer  to 
the  goad,  be  obedient  to  the  voibe,  and 
well  trained  ;  but  it  is  only  gradually, 
and  by  beginning  early,  that  the  ox  can 
be  brought  willingly  to  bear  the  yoke, 
and  he  ealily  governed.  At  the  age  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  at  the 
fated,  you  muff  begin  to  tame  him,  and 
bring  him  under  fubjeftion  ;  if  delayed 
longer,  he  becomes  froward,  and  often 
ungovernable.  The  only  method  of  fiuc- 
ceeding  is,  by  patience,  mildnefs,  and 
even  carefTes  ;  for  compulfion  and  ill- 
treatment  will  only  difguft  him  irre- 
daimably;  broking  him  gently  along  the 
back,  clapping  him,  given  him  occallon- 
ally  boiled  barly,  ground  beans,  and 
fuch  other  aliments  as  pleafe  him  heft, 
all  of  them  miftgled  with  fait,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  will  prove  of  the  greateff 
ttfe.  At  the  fame  time  his  horns  (hould 
be  often  tied,  and  fome  days  after  the 
yoke  is  to  be  put  on  his  neck,  and  faft- 
«ned  to  a  plough,  with  another  ox  of  the 
fame  fize  ready  trained  ;  thefe  are  to  be 
ried  together  at  the  manger,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  led  to  the  paffure,  that 
they  may  become  acquainted,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  have  one  common  motion. 
The  goad  is  never  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
the  beginning,  as; hat  would  only  render 
him  more  untraftable  ;  lie  mult  alfo  be 
indulged,  and  labour  only  at  ihort  inter¬ 
vals  ;  for  till  he  is  thoroughly  trained, 
he  tires  himfelf  very  much  ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  he  is  to  be  fed  more  plenti¬ 
fully  than  at  other  times.  An  ox  fhouid 
draw  the  plough  oniy  from  his  third  to 
his  tenth  year,  when  it  will  be  advifeable 
u>  fatten  and  fell  him  as  being  then  of  a 
better  /kill  than-  if  he  was  kept  longer. 
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The  age  of  this  creature  is  known  by  his 
teeth  and  horns.  The  fird  fore-teeth, 
which  be  fheds  at  the  end  of  ten  months, 
are  replaced  by  others;  larger,  but  not 
fo  white;  at  fix  months  the  teeth  next  to 
thofe  in  the  middle  fall  out,  and  are  allb 
re-placed  by  others ;  and  in  three  years 
all  the  inciflve  teeth  are  renewed.  They 
are  then  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white ; 
but  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they 
wear,  become  unequal  and  black.  It  is 
the  fame  in  the  bull  and  cow  ;  fo  that 
the  growth,  and  fhedding  of  teeth  are  not 
aflefted  by  call  ration,  or  the  difference  of 
fexes.  Nor  is  the  fhedding  of  the  horns 
affe<fted  by  either  ;  as  both  bull,  ox,  and 
cow,  lofe  then«  alike  at  the  end  of  three 
years ;  and  thefe  alfo  are  re-placed  by 
other  horns,  which,  like  the  fecond  teeth, 
remain ;  only  thofe  of  the  ox  and  cow 
are  larger  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
bull.  The  manner  of  the  growth  of 
thefe  fecond  horns  is  not  uniform,  nor 
the  ihooting  of  them  equal.  The  firft 
year,  that  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  ox’s 
age,  two  fma’l  pointed  horns  make  their 
appearance,  nearly  formed,  frnooth,  and 
towards  the  head  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
button.  The  following  year  this  button 
moves  from  the  head,  being  impelled  by 
a  cotneous  cylinder,  which  alfo  lengthen¬ 
ing',  is  terminated  by  another  button,  and 
fo  on  ;  for  the  horns  continue  growing 
as  long  as  the  creature  lives.  Thefe  but¬ 
tons  become  annular  joints,  which  are 
eafiiy  didinguifhed  in  the  horn,  and  by 
which  the  age  of  the  creature  may  be 
readily  known  :  counting  three  years  for 
the  point  of  the  horn  to  the  fird  joint, 
and  one  year  for  each  of  the  other  in¬ 
tervals. 

*  OXFORD,  yf  city  of  Oxfordfirire, 
and  the  feat  of  the  moff  noble  univerhty 
in  the  world.  It  is  faid  to  have  been, 
the  feat  of  the  Mufes,  even  in  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  that  Alfred 
the  Great,  after  t,he  Danifh  dorms  were 
blown  over,  redored  it  to  its  former  ufe, 
and  built  three  colleges.  Oxford  was 
made  a  bifhop’s  fee  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
§Jt.  Fridiefwide’s  church  was  turned  into 
a  cathedral,  by  the  name  of  Chrifl- 
church,  and  he  endowed  it  with  the  land 
belonging  to  the  late  monaderies  of 
Abingdon  and  Ofney.  Beiides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  here  are  thirteen  parifh  churches. 
Asa  corporation,  it  confidsof  a  mayor, 
high-fteward,  four  aldermen,  eight  af- 
fidants,  a  recorder,  two  chamberlains,  a 
town-clerk,  and  twenty-four  common- 
council-men.  The  mayor  in  his  jurif- 
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tfifTom  is  fubordinate  to  the  vice-chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  univerfity  for  the  time  being. 
This  city  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  univerfity  contains  twenty 
colleges  and  five  halls,  many  of  which 
are  magnificent  druftures,  as  are  alfo  the 
Theatre,  Dr.  RadciiMe's  Library,  Affi- 
mole’s  Mufieum,  Sec.  The  magidrates 
of  the  univerfity  are  the  chancellor,  high- 
deward,  vice-chancellor,,  and  prodtors. 

T  he  fird  is  chofen  for  life,  by  the  flu- 
dents  themfelves  in  convocation.  The 
high-fteward  is  nominated  by  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  approved  by  the  univerfity  ; 
and  his  office  is  alfo  for  life.  The  vice- 
chancellor,  who  is  always  the  head  of 
fome  college,  and  in  holy  orders,  is 
elected  yearly  in  convocation.  The  proc¬ 
tors  are  two  mailers  of  arts,  chofen  j 
yearly,  by  turns,  out  of  the  feveral  col¬ 
leges,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  take  up  dif- 
orderiy  per.’ons,  and  to  overfee  the 
weights  and  meafures,  that  the  fludents 
rnay  not  be  impofed  on.  This  city  is  68 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Briflol,  80  W.  S.  W. 
of  Cambridge,  58  N.  E.  of  Salifbury, 
and  58  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Oxford 
is  feated  on  an  eminence,  and  the  whole 
town,  with  the  fuburbs,  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  three  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  confiding  chiefly  of  two  fpacious 
flreets  eroding  each  other  at  the  middle 
of  the  town  ;  and  as  feveral  of  the  col¬ 
leges  dand  in  the  dreets,  from  thence  it 
receives  a  greater  air  of  magnificence. 
'The  river  is  navigable  from  hence  to 
London,  and  fends  great  quantities  of 
malt  and  corn  thither  by  barges.  It  has 
two  markets,  on  Wednefdays  and  Sa¬ 
turdays  ;  and  three  fans,  held  on  May  3, 
September  1,  and  Thurfday  before  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  for  toys  and  fmall  ware.  Long. 

1.  15.  W  Lat.  51.  45  N. 

*  OXFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of 
England,  bounded  by  Buckinghamffiire 
on  the£.  Berkffiire  on  the  S.  Glouceder- 
fhire  on  the  W,  and  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Warwick  on  the  N. 

It  is  about  38  miles  in  length  from  N.  to 
S.  and  25  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  the 
circumference  being  130  miles.  The 
pri  ncipal  rivers  are  the  Tame  and  the 
Ifis,  that  run  through  the  county ;  befides 
which,  there  are  the  Cherwell,  the 
Windruffi,  the  Evenlode,  the  Sarbrook, 
the  Glyn,  the  Oke,  the  Stour,  and  other 
leder  dreams.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
534000  acres  of  land,  14  hundreds,  280 
pariffies,  and  12  market-towns.  It  fends 
ten  members  to  parliament ;  two  for  the 
city  of  Oxford,  two  for  the  univerfity, 
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two  for  Banbury,  two  for  Wooddock, 
and  two  for  the  county.  In  gene  al,  this 
county  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  padurcs, 
befides  plenty  of  game.  The  air  is 
lvveet,  plrafant,  and  mild. 

OXGANG,  or  Oxgate,  is  generally 
taken  in  our  old  law-books,  for  fifteen 
acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  fingle  ox 
can  plough  in  a  year. 

OXYGRATE,  Oxycratum,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  Sec.  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water,  proper  to  adiiage,  cool,  and  re* 
frelh  :  they  make  fomentations  of  oxy- 
crate,  clydersof  oxycrate,  Sec.  The  ufual 
proportion  is  one  fpoonful  of  vinegar  to 
five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  water. 

OXYCROCEUM,  in  pharmacy,  &c. 
a  preparation  much  ufed  in  pladers  for 
I  fracdures,  Sec.  made  as  follows  :  take 
yellow  wax,  one  pound;  pitch  and  gal- 
banum,  each  half  a  pound;  melt  them 
over  a  gentle  fire ;  and  then  add  of  ve- 
nice-turpentine,  myrrh,  and  olibanum, 
each  three  ounces;  fafffon,  two  ounces 
make  them  into  a  plader. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  compo- 
fition  of  honey  and  \**.egar,  boiled  to  the 
confidence  of  fyrup. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  feems  to  have 
been  anciently  ufed  for  what  is  now  called 
affizes. 

OYER  and  Terminer,  a  commif- 
fion  directed  to  the  judge  of  affize, 
and  other  gentlemen,  impowering  them 
to  hear  and  determine  all  criminal  caufes, 
and  to  try  all  o Benders. 

Oyer  of  a  Deed ,  a  petition  to  hear 
and  perufe  any  deed,  upon  which  an  ac¬ 
tion  is  brought.  This  is  always  granted 
the  defendant,  who  may  alf'o  take  a  copy 
of  it,  that  he  may  confider  what  to  plead 
to  the  aedion. 

OYES,  or  Oyez,  fignifies  hear  ;  and 
is  frequently  ufed  by  the  cryers  in  courts* 
on  making  proclamation,  ox  to  enjoin 
filence. 

OYSTER,  orOiSTER,  Of  tea,  in  zoo* 
logy,  a  genus  of  bivalve  fhell-fifh,  the 
lower  valve  of  which  is  hollowed  on  the 
infide,  and  gibbofe  without  ;  the  upper 
one  is  more  flat  ;  and  both  are  com- 
pofed  of  a  multitude  of  laminae  or  cruds, 
and  ufually  fcabrousnr  rough  on  the  outer 
furface  ;  fome  oyder-ffiells  are  alfo  fur- 
nifhed  with  tubercles,  or  fpines,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  deeply  furrowed  and  plicated  :  the 
figure  of  mod  is  roundilh,  but  in  fome  it 
is  quite  irregular. 

Oyder-lhells  are  accounted  drying  and 
ab det gent;  and  given  internally,  fudo- 
rific, 
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OZENA,  a  foul  malignant  ulcer  of  the 
nofe,  which  is  iometimes  fo  exuicerated 
as  to  discharge  a  foetid  odor,  with  pieces 
pf  corrupted  bones.  An  ozena  is  gene¬ 
rally  more  violent  and  foul  when  at¬ 
tended  with  a  caries  of  the  bones ;  for, 
at  firft,  the  internal  coat  of  the  nofe  only 
is  ulcerated,  but  it  extends  itfeif  infenfibly 
into  the  fiender  bones,  and  often  into 
the  finufes  of  the  cranium,  and  the  ofla. 
inaxillaria,  and  excites  a  malignant  ca¬ 
ries.  It  generally  arifes  from  an  obfti- 
nate  catarrh  or  fome  other  diforder  of  the 
no:e,  efpecially  when  the  blood  is  affefted 
with  the  feurvy,  or  venereal  difeafe  ; 
but  fometimes  from  acrid  fubftanees 
drawn  into  the  nofe  with  the  air,  and 
corroding  its  membrane,  as  flrong  fter- 
nutatory  powders,  and  fometimes  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from,  or  is  joined  by  a  polypus. 
The  figns  of  an  ojjena  are  difcoverable 
from  what  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
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but,  for  the  event,  the  cure  is  certainly 
difficult,  becaufe  the  bones,  efpecially  the 
oft’a  lpongiofa,  are  furprifingly  tender, 
and  not  iuffieiendy  expofed  to  view  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  the  part  affedted 
cannot  be  properly  cleanfed.  For  this 
reafon  the  diforder  lpreads,  and  at  length 
corrodes  the  feptum,  and  other  bones  of 
the  nofe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part  is  deformed,  and  the  faculties 
of  fpeech  and  reipiration  injured.  Some 
have  thought  an  ozena  a  fufficient  plea 
for  a  divorce.  The  cure  mull  be  pet" 
formed  not  only  by  external,  but  alfo  by 
internal  medicines,  to  correct  the  blood, 
as  antivenereals,  of  which  mercurials  and 
decodtions  of  the  woods  are  the  principal. 
The  patient  likewife  muft  be  ordered  to 
ufe  a  diet  moderate  and  light,  neither 
ftrong  nor  light  fealoned.  When  the 
cafe  is  venereal,  falivation  is  the  beft  re¬ 
medy. 
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A  confonant,  and  the  fifteenth  letter 
5  in  the  Englifh  alphabet ;  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  b  in  the  lame  word,  it 
founds-  like  an  /,  as  in  Philip,  phrafe, 

<kc. 

The  P  is  not  founded  in  pfalms, 
Pmlemy,  pfeudo.  &c.  nor  the  ph  m 
phthifre. 

P,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  piano, 
foft ;  that  is,  the  force  of  pie  voice  or 
inftrnment  is  to  be  diminifhed,  fo  as  to 
make  a  kind  of  echo.  p  p  ,  pin  piano, 
that  is,  more  foft;  and  p  p  p,  pianiffimo, 
foft  elf  of  all,  or  a  third  echo,  the  voice 
being  aim  oft  loft  in  the  air. 

P  M.  in  aftrenomy,  denotes  poft  me¬ 
ridiem.  or  afternoon;  fometimes  poft 
mane,  after  morning,  that  is,  after  mid¬ 
night. 

P,  in  medicine,  denotes  pugil,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a  handful. 

P.,  ft. .  in  medicine,  .  artii  aquales  equal 
parts,  die  fame  with  a  or  ar.a. 

P  P.  in  medicine,  pufa'u  patrum ,  the 
Jefuit’s  bark  in  powder,  fa  called  as  they 
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were  the  firft  who  brought  it  into  Eu*» 
rope. 

PACE,  P.iJJus ,  a  meafure  taken  from 
the  fpace  between  the  two  feet  of  a  man 
in  walking ;  ufually  reckoned  two  fees 
and  a  half,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard,  or 
th  ree  feet.  The  geometrical  pace  is  five 
feet;  and  6o,ouo  fuch  paces  make  qnc 
degree  of  the  equator. 

PACE,  in  the  manage,  is  of  three 
kind?,  viz.  walk,  trot,  and  gallop  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  an  amble,  becaufe 
fome  horfes  have  it  naturally. 

PACK,  in  commerce,  a  quantity  of 
goods,  made  up  in  loads,  or  bales,  for 
carriage. 

A  pack  of  wool  isfeventeen  (tone  and 
two  pounds,  or  a  horfe's  load. 

PACOS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  camel,  without  any  gibbofity,  er- 
roneoufly  reckoned  by  fome  a  fheep  :  it 
is  only  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  back  ;  but 
the  neck  is  very  long,  fo  ihat  when,  the 
head  is  carried  ereft  ft  is  pretty  tall. 

PACK, 
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PACK,  or  Paction,  Pafium  in  law, 
a  contract,  or  agreement,  between  two 
or  more  parties. 

PACTA  Conventa,  in  Poland,  the 
articles  agreed  on  between  the  king  and 
the  republic,  which  they  mutually  oblige 
each  other  to  obferve. 

.  PADDOC,  or  Paddoc  Course, 
piece  of  ground  encompaded  with  p&les 
or  a  wall,  and  taken  out  of  a  park  for 
exhibiting  races  with  grey-hounds,  for 
plates,  wagers,  or  the  like. 

*  PADUA,  a  large,  ancient,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  city  of  Italy,  with  an  univerfity, 
and  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  alfo  capital  of 
the  Paduano,  but  is  not  fo  confidcrable  as 
it  was  formerly,  for  it  now  contains  no 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  whereas  it 
formery  had  100, oco,  and  many  of  the 
houfes  are  gene  to  ruin  :  however,  the 
hall  where  judice  is  adminidered,  is  a 
iuperb  ftru&ure.  The  cathedral  church, 
and  the  college  of  the  univerfity,  are  in 
that  part  called  the  Old  Town  ;  and  there 
are  piazzas  under  ail  the  houfes,  where 
perfons  may  walk  without  being  expofed 
to  the  weather.  The  garden  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  is  curious,  on  accou'nt  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  Here  a  ftudent  may  take 
his  degrees,  let  him  be  of  what  feCF  of 
Chri'dianity  he  will  ;  nay,  though  he 
Ihould  be  a  Jew  or  a  Turk.  The  patron 
of  this  city  is  St.  Anthony,  who  lies  in 
the  cathedral ;  they  have  fuch  a  venera¬ 
tion  for  him,  that  the  beggars  do  not 
alk  charity, in  the  name  of  God,  but  for 
the  love  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Jews  live 
in  a  didinCt  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains  produce  excel¬ 
lent  wine  and  oil,  with  delicious  fruits.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1706.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Brentac  and  Bachiglione, 
in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  about  feven  miles 
.  in  circumference,  twenty  fouth-eaft  of 
Vicenza,  and  zz$  north  of  Rome.  Long, 
iz.  xo.  E.  Lat.  45.  X4.  N. 

PADUS,  the  laurel,  or  birds  cherry  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

PjEAN,  among  the  ancient  pagans, 
a  fong  of  rejoicing  fung  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  chiefly  ufed  on  occafions  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  triumph. 

Py£D  ARTHROCACES,  in  furgery, 
a  difeafe  of  the  bones,  railing  them  into 
tumors  near  the  joints,  and  differing  from 
the  fpina  ventofa,  not  being  attended 
either  with  violent  pains,  or  eroflons  of 
the  bone  and  adjacent  parts.  The  bones 
of  children,  being  fofter  than  thole  of 
-  adults,  are  therefore  the  more  eafily  dif- 
£endetl  by  humours,  and  more  frequently 
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rai fed  into  tumors  :  thefe  are  hard  in 
this  cafe,  and  the  adjacent  foft  parts  arc 
not  inflated  and  are  free  from  rednefs, 
inflammation,  and  pain.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  t<>  be  obferved,  that  this  diforder, 
though  at  fir  ft  very  different  from  the 
fpina  ventofa,  is  fbmetimes  known  to 
degenerate  into  that  diforder.  Hefter's 
Sun*  fry. 

PiEDO-BAP  riSM,  infant -baptifm, 
or  that  conferred  on  children. 

PEON  I  A,  male  and  female  peony,  or 
piony.  They  are  both  found  wild  in 
tome  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
with  us  in  gardens  :  they  are  perennial, 
produce  their  flowers  in  May,  and  very 
foon  (bed  them.  The  male  peony  has 
been  generally  preferred  for  medicinal 
ufe  ;  but  the  female,  which  is  the  larged 
and  mod  elegant,  and  fd  this  reafon  the 
mod  common,  is  fire  ipecies  which  the 
lhops  have  been  principally  fupplied  with, 
la  quality,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  material  difference  betwixt  the  two ; 
and  hence  the  college  allow  both  forts  to 
be  taken  indifcriminately. 

PAGAN,  Pagatnts,  a  heathen,  gen¬ 
tile*  or  idolater  ;  one  whg  adores  falle 
gods. 

PAG  AN  ALT  A,  certain  fedivals  ob- 
ferved  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  ths 
month  of  January.  They  were  indituted 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who  appointed  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  villages  (pagi),  in  each  of 
which  an  altar  was  to  be  raifed  for  an¬ 
nual  facrifices  to  their  tutelar  gods ;  at 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  atlid, 
and  give  prefents  in  mpney,  according 
to  their  fex  and  age,  by  which  means  the 
number  of  country-people  was  known. 
The  fervants  upon  this  occaiion  off  red 
cakes  to  Ceres  and  Tellus,  to  obtain 
plentiful  harvells. 

PAGANISM,  the  religious  worihip 
and  difeipline  of  pagans  ;  or,  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  idols  and  falfe  gods.  The  gods 
of  -paganifm  were  either  men,  as  Jupiter, 
Hercules  Bacchus,  &c.  or  fictitious  per¬ 
fons,  as  Victory,  Fame,  Fever,  £cc.  or 
beads,  as  in  Egypt,  Crocodiles,  Cats,  &c. 
or  finally,  inanimate  things,  as  Onions, 
Fire,  Water,  &c. 

PAGE,  a  youth  of  date  retained  in 
the  family  of  a  prince  or  great  perfonage, 
as  an  honourable  fervant,  to  attend  in 
vifits  of  ceremony,  do  rnetfages,  bear  up 
trains,  robes,  Me.  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  have  a  genteel  education,  and  Earn, 
his  extreifes.  The  pages  in  the  king’s 
houthold  are  various,  and  have  various 
offices. alfigned  them,  as  pages  of  ho¬ 
nour. 
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wonr,  pages  of  the  pretence  *  chamber, 
pages  of  the  back- (fairs,  &c. 

PAGEANT,  a  triumphal  car,  cha¬ 
riot,  arch,  or  other  like  pompous  deco¬ 
ration,  vartoufly  adorned  with  colours, 
flags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  (hews, 
pro cc (lions,  &c. 

PA  GOD,  ovPagoda,  a  name  where¬ 
by  the  baft  Indians  call  the  temple  in 
/which  they  worlhip  their  gods.  The  pa- 
god  ufually  confeds  of  three  parts,  the 
fird  is  a  vaulted  roof  fupported  on  done 
or  marble-columns.  It  is  adorned  with 
images,  and,  being  open,  all  perfons 
without  didinftion  are  allowed  to  enter 
it  :  the  fecond  part  is  filled  with  gro- 
tefque  and  mondrous  figures,  and  no¬ 
body  is  allowed  to  enter  it  but  the  bra¬ 
in  ins  themfelves  :  the  third  is  a  kind  of 
chancel,  in  which  the  dattie  of  the  deity 
is  placed  :  it  is  (hut  up  with  a  very  drong 
gate.  This  word  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  idol,  as  well  as  for  the  temple. 

PAGOD,  or  Pagoda,  the  name  of 
a  gold  and  fiiver  coin,  current  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  Ead  Indies.  .< 

PAIN,  an  uneafy  fenfation 

a'rifing  from  a  fudden  and  violent  folia  • 
lion  of  the  continuity,  or  fome  other  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  nerves,  membranes,  vedels, 
mufcles,  5c c.  of  the  body  ;  or,  according 
to  fome,  it  con  fids  in  a  motion  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe  ;  and,  according  to  others, 
it  is  an  emotion  of  the  foul  occasioned  by 
thefe  organs.  'There  are  various  kinds  of 
pain,  one  is  attended  with  pulfation, 
another  with  a  fenfe  of  incumbent  weight, 
another  with  a  tenfion  ;  there  is  a  pain 
which  attends  erofion,  incision,  punftion, 
and  perforation,  comprehended  with 
thefe  and  the  like  differences  under  the 
name  acute;  and,  ladly,  there  is  a  pain 
attended  with  a  torpor  and  numbnefs. 
Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are 
other  didi nations  of  pam  :  thus  fome 
pains  are  fixed,  others  moveable  and 
wandering,  as  it  often  happens  in  a  re¬ 
dundance  of  humours ;  fome  pains  are 
continual,  and  others  intermittent ;  fome 
intenfe,  others  remits  ;  fame  again  afflfet 
the  patient  in  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
cale,  others  afterwards  ;  and  fometimes 
they  arife  on  the  critical  day,  fometimes 
7i ot  ;  and  to  mention  no  more,  fome 
pains  are  leated  in  the  external  parts, 
others  in  the  internal;  fome  in  the  noble, 
•others  in  the  ignoble  parts. 

PAIN  Fort  et  Dure,  in  law,  fig- 
n  idles  a  particular  punishment  in  (lidded 

n  a  perfon  who  being  arraigned  for  fe- 
refutes  £o  put  himfclf  upon  the 
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common  trial  of  God  and  his  country, 
but  indead  thereof  obdinately  (lands 
mute  :  this  punifhment  is  vulgarly  called 
preffing  to  death.  By  a  late  aid  of  par¬ 
liament,  thofe  who  dand  mute  are  to  be 
holden  as  guilty,  and  convicted  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  are  charged. 

G  PAINTING,  Piffum,  the  art  of  re- 
p referring  figures,  countries,  towns,  and 
other  things  in  colours.  Painting  is 
doubtlefs  ancient  as  well  as  fculpture,  but 
it  is  hard  to  know  the  real  time  and 
place  where  they  began  to  appear.  The 

I  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  fays  Rollin,  who 
pretend  to  be  the  inventors  of  thofe  arts 
which  are  mod  for  the  fpiendor  of  life, 
pretend  that  they  were  the  fird  carvers 
and  painters  ;  however  it  is  certain  that 
painting,  after  having  fome  weak  be¬ 
ginnings,  appeared  in  its  perfedion  among 
the  Greeks,  and  that  the  principal 
fchool-s,  where  this  art  was  taught,  were 
at  Sicyone,  a  town  of  Peloponnefus,  at 
Rhodes,  and  Athens  :  from  Greece  it 
paded  into  Italy,  where  it  was  in  great 
edeem  about  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  fird  emperors,  until  at  lad, 
war  and  luxury  having  difmembered  tb@ 
Roman  empire,  it  became  extind,  as 
well  as  other  fciences  and  arts,  and  didr 
not  begin  to  revive  again,  till  the  famous 
Cimabue  laboured  at  it,  and  recovered 
from  the  hands  of  certain  Greeks,  fome 
(lender  remains  of  this  art.  Seme  Flo¬ 
rentines,  having  feconded  him,  were  thofe 
that  gained  mod  reputation,  yet  it  was 
long  before  any  considerable  painting  was 
produced.  Le  Ghirlandais,  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  mader,  acquired  the  mod  credit ; 
but  Michael  Angelo,  his  fcholar,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Julius  II.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  eclipled  the 
glory  of  all  that  went  before  him,  and 
ereded  a  fchool  at  Florence.  Peter  Pe- 
rugin  and  Raphael  de  Urbin,  who  ex¬ 
celled  him  very  much,  and  even  Michael 
Angelo  himfelf,  formed  a  fchool  at 
Rome,  confiding  of  feveral  excellent 
painters ;  at  the  fame  time  the  fchool  of 
Lombardy  was  fet  up,  and  was  famous 
under  Georgione  and  Titian,  who  had 
Julian  Beliino  for  his  mader ;  befides 
which,  there  were  alfo  in  Italy  fome  other 
particular  fehools,  under  different  maf- 
ters  ;  amongd  the  red,  that  of  Leonardo 
de  Vinci  at  Milan,  but  the  three  fird  are 
edeemed  the  mod  famous,  the  red  hav¬ 
ing  proceeded  from  them  ;  but  over  and 
above  thefe,  there  were  on  this  fide  the 
mountains  fome  painters  who  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  thofe  of  Italy,  as  Albert 
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I>urer  in  Germany,  Holbens  in  Swiffer- 
land,  Lucas  in  Holland,  and  feveral  others 
that  wrought  in  France  and  Flanders, 
in  a  different  manner ;  but  Italy,  and 
Rome  especially,  was  the  place  where 
this  art  was  prattifed  in  its  greated  per¬ 
fection,  and  where  from  time  to  time 
were  brought  up  excellent  painters  The 
School  of  Raphael  was  lucceedcd  by  that 
of  Carrachio,  which  hath  almoft  laded 
till  now  in  its  height  and  perfection  ;  but 
at  prefent  there  is  little  of  it  in  Italy, 
this  art  Seeming  to  have  palled  into 
France,  Since  Lewis  XIV.  hath  Set  up 
acad-mies  for  thoSe  that  praCtiSe  it.  We 
have  Said  before,  that  the  fird  invention 
of  this  art  of  painting  is  not  certainly 
known  ;  but  it  is  agreed,  that  he  who 
firft  attempted  drawing,  made  his  fird 
effay  upon  a  wall,  by  drawing  the  fhar 
dow  of  a  man,  which  the  light  disco¬ 
vered  ;  and  to  give  the  greater  beauty  to 
this  dory,  Some  write  that  it  was  a  girl 
who  thus  deSigned  the  face  of  her  lover, 
tome  alledge  that  it  was  one  Philocles, 
of  Egypt,  who  fird  reduced  this  inven¬ 
tion  into  practice;  others  name  Cleanthes 
of  Corinth,  and  others  again  Say,  that 
Ardices  a  Corinthian,  and  Telephanes, 
of  Clarentia,  in  Peloponnefus,  began  to 
draw  without  colours,  with  a  coal  only  ; 
and  that  the  fird  who  made  uSe  of  one 
colour  in  painting,  was  one  Cleophantes 
of  Corinth,  and  for  that  reaSon  called 
Monochromatos :  after  him,  it  is  Said 
that  Higienontes,  Dinias,  and  Charmas, 
were  the  firft  that  drew  pictures  in  one 
colour  only.  Eumarus  of  Athens,  at 
lad,  painted  both  men  and  women  in  a 
different  manner;  his  diSciple,  Simon, 
the  Cleonian,  began  to  paint  the  body  in 
various  podures,  and  to  repreSent  the 
joints  and  limbs,  the  veins,  and  the  fold¬ 
ings  of  the  drapery ;  however,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  and 
about  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,  that  is, 
7x5  years  before  Chrid’s  incarnation, 
Candaules,  firnamed  Myrfilus,  king  of 
Lydia,  bought,  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
a  picture  of  Bularchus  s  painting,  in 
which  was  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Magnefians.  Panteus,  the  brother  of 
Phidias,  was  in  edeem  in  the  eighty  third 
Olympiad,  448  years  before  our  Saviour. 
Polygnotus,  the  Thafian,  was  the  fird 
that  put  thought  and  paflion  into  the 
face,  and  gave  force  and  beauty  to  the 
colours  ;  he  did  Several  things  at  Delphos 
and  Athens  At  the  Same  time  Mycon 
made  himfelf  famous,  alSo,  in  Greece. 
About  tbs  ninetieth  Olympiad  appeared 
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Agleophon,  CephiiTodones,  Phriflus,  and 
Evener,  the  father  of  Parrhafius  ;  all 
theSe  painters  were  excellent  in  the  art, 
but  Apollodarus  exceeded  them  all;  he 
lived  in  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  408 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  ;  his 
manner  was  imitated  by  Zeuxis,  Parrha- 
fi us,  the  great  Apelles,  and  Several  others, 
till  the  reign  of  Augudus.  It  is  net 
known  what  pa:nters  have  wrought  in 
Italy  fince  the  reign  of  this  emperor. 
When  the  Condantines  and  TheodoSius 
took  upon  them  the  proteCIion  of 
the  church,  thefe  Chridian  emperors 
caufed  Some  carving  and  painting  works 
to  be  made  for  the  ornaments  of  the 
churches,  but  u'e  have  almod  nothing 
considerable  of  the  remains  of  thole 
pieces.  It  is  probable,  one  reafon  of  the 
decay  of  painting  was  occafioned  by  the 
Second  council  of  Nice’s  decreeing  religi¬ 
ous  worfhip  to  be  paid  to  the  images  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  faints  :■  this  praCHce 
being  looked  on  by  a  great  part  of  the 
church  as  a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable*' 
innovation,  feveral  of  the  Greek  empe¬ 
rors  made  a  vigorous  oppofition  againft 
it ;  and  the  better  to  SuppreSs  thefe  ex- 
cedes,  ordered  the  images,  Sc c.  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  churches  and  defaced  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  art  itfelf  fell  under 
a  great  dilcouragement.  But,  after  the 
year  1x70,  the  famous  Cimabue  redored 
the  art  of  painting,  which  was  perfected 
by  the  painters  of  the  Succeeding  age. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  were  famous  painters  in, 
the  Low  -  Countries,  and  in  Germany. 
Rollin. 

Cleaning  Pictures  and  PAINTINGS, — ■ 
The  art  of  cleaning  pictures  and  paint¬ 
ings,  though  of  great  confequence  to  the 
preferving  valuable  works  of  that  kind, 
has  been  very  little  underdood  even  by 
thoSe  who  profefs  to  praffife  it ;  on  which 
account  many  valuable  pictures  have  been 
damaged  :  and  indeed  few  efcape  without 
damage,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
which  come  under  the'  hands  of  thoSe 
who  pretend  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  ; 
and  yet  mod  generally  know  no  other 
than  one  Single  way  of  treating  all  the 
fubjedls  they  are  to  operate  upon,  how¬ 
ever  different  may  be  the  condition  or 
circumdances  of  them.  As  a  painting 
rnay  he,  however,  fouled  with  a  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  matter,  many  of 
which  will  not  be  didolved,  or  differ 
their  texture  to  be  defiroyed  by  the  fame 
fubdances,  it  is  necelfary  to  know  what 
wilj  diflbhte  or  corrode  each  kind  ;  for 
*  there 
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there  is  no  other  means  of  removing,  or 
taking  off  any  fouinefs,  than  by  diffolv- 
ing  or  corroding  by  Some  proper  men- 
flruum,  the  matter  which  conditutes  it, 
except  by  actual  violence,  which  the  ten¬ 
der  nature  of  oil  paintings  by  no  means 
Suffer  them  to  bear.  Of  thefe  fubdances, 
which  will  remove,  by  difTolving  or  cor¬ 
roding  it,  the  matter  which  may  foul 
paintings,  fome  are  very  apt  likewife  to 
aft  upon  and  diffolve  the  oil  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  itfelf;  and  consequently  to  diforder 
or  bring  off  the  colours;  while  others 
are,  on  the  contrary,  paffive  and  inno¬ 
cent,  with  refpeft  to  the  painting  ;  and 
may  be  ufed  freely,  or  indeed  in  any 
quantity  whatever,  without  the  leaf!  in¬ 
convenience  of  this  kind.  As  paintings  - 
to  he  cleaned  are  likeWife  varnifhed  with 
a  variety  of  fubdances  of  different  na¬ 
tures,  which  Sometimes  require  to  be 
taken  off,  and  at,  other  times  are  much 
better  left  remaining,  it  is  very  neceffary 
to  ire  able  to  judge  what  is  befq  to  be 
clone  in  this  point;  'as  likewife  to  know 
the  means  by  which  each  fort  of  varnifh 
may  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the 
painting:  for  in  faft,  without  this 
there  is  no  way  of  cleaning  pictures,  in 
fome  circumstances,  but  by  Scouring  till, 
as  well  the  Surface  of  the  pifture  as  the 
fouinefs  be  cleared  away.  We  Shall  there¬ 
fore  fird  give  Some  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sub  ft  an  ces  wlfch  are,  or  may  be, 
ufed  for  cleaning  paintings  in  oil,  as  it 
regards  this  application  of  them ;  and 
then  Shew  how  they  may  be  ufed,  as  well 
for  the  taking  off  tire  varnifh,  as  the  re¬ 
moving  any  fouinefs  that  may  be  either 
upon  or  under  it. 

The  firft  and  mod  general  fubdance 
ufed  for  cleaning  piftures  is  water.  This, 
will  remove  many  kinds  of  glutinous  bo¬ 
dies,  and  fouinefs  arifing  from  them  ; 
Such  as  Sugar,  honey,  glue,  and  many 
others,  and  a!fo  take  off  any  varnifh  of 
gum-arabic,  glair  of  eggs,  and  ifmglafs  ; 
and  is  therefore  the  greated  indrument 
in  this  work.  It  may  be  ufed  without 
any  caution,  with  regard  to  the  colours, 
as  it  will  not  in  the  lead  affeft  the  oil 
which  holds  them  together. 

Olive  oil,  or  butter,  though  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  purpofe,  through  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  efficacy,  will  remove  many 
of  thofe  Spots  or  fouinefs  which  refid  even 
Soap  ;  as  they  will  diffolve  or  corrode 
pitch,  rofin,  and  other  bodies  of  a  like 
kind,  that  otherwise  require  Sp’rit  of 
wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  en- 
da  nger  the  painting:  and  they  may  be  I 
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ufed  very  freely,  not  having  the  lead  ef« 
feft  on  the  oil  of  the  painting. 

Wood-afhes,  or  what  will  better  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  when  ufed  in  a  proper1 
proportion,  pearl- affies,  being  melted  iff 
water,  make  a  proper  diffolvent  for  mod 
kinds  of  matter  which  foul  paintings; 
but  they  mud  be  ufed  with  great  discre¬ 
tion,  as  they  will  touch  or  corrode  the 
oil  of  the  painting,  if  there  be  no  var¬ 
nifh  of  the  gum  -refins  over  it,  fb  as  to' 
render  the  colours  liable  to  be  injured  by 
very  little  rubbing.  The  ufe  of  them, 
or  Soap,  is,  however,  in  many  cafes  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  in  general  they  are  the 
only  fubdances  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe. 

Soap  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with 
t Ire  lad-mentioned  fubdances  ;  being  in¬ 
deed  only  oil  incorporated  with  Salts  of 
tire  fame  kinds,  rendered  more  power¬ 
fully  diffolvent  by  means  of  quiek-lime  : 
for  which  reafon  it  is  Something  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  ;  but  consequently  more  hazar¬ 
dous.  as  it  will  the  Sooner  get  hold  of 
the  oil  of  the  paintings.  It  fbould, 
therefore,  not  be  ufed  but  on  particular 
Spots,  that  elude  all  other  methods,  and 
there  with- great  caution. 

Spirit  of  wine,  as  it  will  didolve  all 
the  gums,  and  gum-refins,  except  gum- 
arabic,  is  very  neceffary  for  the  taking 
off  from  piftures  varni flics  compofed  of 
Such  fubdances,  but  it  corrodes  alfo  the 
oils  of  the  paintings,  and  Softens  them 
in  Such  a  manner,  as  makes  ail  rubbing 
dangerous  while  they  are  under  its  in¬ 
fluence* 

Oil  of  turpentine  will  likewife  diffolve 
fome  cf  the  gums  ufed  for  varnifh  ;  but 
Spirit  of  wine  will  in  general  much  better 
anfwer  that  purpofe.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fometim.es  Spots  of  fouinefs,  which 
will  give  way  to  Spirit  of  turpentine, 
that  relid  mod  other  fubdances  ufed  in 
this  intention  ;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  tried  wh  re  they  appear  to  Jail,  but 
very  Sparingly,  and  with  great  caution, 
as  it  will  very  Soon  aft  even  on  the  dry 
oil  of  the  painting. 

Edence  of  lemons  has  the  fame  powers 
as  oil  of  turpentine  ;  but  is,  moreover, 
a  much  dronger  diffolvent,  and  Should 
therefore  only  be  ufed  in  defperate  cales, 
where  Spots  Seem  indelible  with  regard  to 
all  other  methods.  Spirit  of  lavender 
and  rofemary,  and  other  eflential  oils, 
have  the^  fame  difTolving  qualities  as  ef- 
fenee  of  lemons  ;  but  they  are  in  general 
dearer,  and  Some  of  them  too  powerful 
to  be  truded  near  the  colours. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  paintings  are  varnifhed  with 
gum-arabic,  glair  of  eggs,  or  ifinglafs, 
the  varnifh  fhould  be  taken  off  when  they 
are  to  be  cleaned.  This  may  be  eably 
vdiftingui filed  by  wetting  any  part  of  the 
.painting,  which  will  feel  clammy,  if 
varnifhed  with  any  fubftance  diffolvible 
in  water.  In  inch  calcs,  the  taking  off 
tiie  varniSh  will  frequently  alone  render 
the  painting  entirely  clean  ;  for  if  it  has 
been  laid  on  thick,  and  covered  the  fur- 
face  every  where,  the  foulnefs  muft  ne- 
-ceflarily  lie  upon  it.  The  manner  of 
.taking  off  this, -kind  of  varnilh  muff  be 
done  by  means  of  hot-water  and  a 
iponge,  the  picture,  or  painting  being 
laid  horizontally.  The  water  may  be 
nearly  boiling  hot,  and  may  be  ufed  co- 
pioufly  at  fir  ft  with  the  Iponge ;  but 
when  the  varnifh  appears  to  be  foftened, 
.and  the  painting  more  naked,  it  fhould 
be  ufed  cooler  ;  and,  if  the  varnilh  ad¬ 
here,  fo  xs  not  to  be  ealily  brought  off 
by  a  fponge,  a  gentle  rubbing  with  a 
linen  cloth  may  be  ufed  ;  the  cloth  being 
frequently  wrung,  and  wet  .again  with 
:frcfh  water  a  little  warmifli. 

When  paintings  appear,  by  the  above 
trial,  to  be  varnifhed  with  the  gurn-refins, 
or  fuch  lubftances  as  cannot  be  diflolved 
in  water,  it  is  proper,  neverthelefs,  to 
wafh  them  well  with  water  pretty  warm, 
by  means  of  a  fponge,  which  will  fome- 
•  times  be  alone  fufficient  to  ..clean  them, 
even  in  this  cafe;:  but  if  there  yet  appear 
any  foulnefs,  rub  the  painting  over  with 
olive  oil  made  warm,  or  butter;  and  if 
any  parts  appear  fmeary,  or  any  foulnefs 
feem  to  mix  with  the  oil  or  butter,  pur- 
.fue  the  rubbing  gently,  taking  off  the 
foul  oil,  and  adding  frefh  till  all  fuch 
..foulnefs  be  wholly  removed.  Let  the 
oil  he  then  wiped  off  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  and  if  the  pi  flu  re  require  further 
cleaning,  the  wood-afhes,  or  pearl-afhes, 
rpuft  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner  ; 
which,  indeed,  as  to  the  firft  part,  is 
not  widely  different  from  the  method 
commonly  ufed. 

“  Take  an  ounce  of  pearl-afhes,  and 
diffolve  them  in  a  pint  of  water  ;  or  tajke 
two  pounds  of  wood-afhes,  and  add  to 
them  three  quarts  of  water,  and  (Hr  them 
well  in  the  water  once  or  twice  in  an 
hour,  for  half  a.  day;,  and  then,  when 
the  earthy  part  of  the  afhes  has  fub- 
fided,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid,  and  eva¬ 
porate  it  , to  a  quart ;  or  if  it  appears  acrid 
to  the  tafte  at  that  time,  three  pints  may 
be  left.  Wafh,  by  means  of  a  fponge, 
The  painting  well  with  either  of  thefe 
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fohrtions,  or  lyes,  which  are  in  faff  the. 
fame  thing,  made  warm  ;  and  rub  any 
particular  Spots  of  foulnefs  gently  with  a 
linen  cloth  till  they  difappear  :  but  if 
they  appear  to  remain  unchanged  by  the 
lye,  do  not  endeavour  to  take  them  off 
by  mere  force  of  rubbing  ;  for  that  would 
infallibly  damage  the  colours  under  the 
fpots,  before  they  could  be  removed  :  but 
in  this  cafe  they  fhould  be  left  to  be  tried 
by  the  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the  effential  oils 
of  turpentine  and  lemons.  Where  thick 
fpots  feem  to  give  way  in  part,  but  yet 
refift  in  a  degree  to  this  lye,  a  little 
ltrong  foap-fuds  may,  in  jfome  cafes,  be 
ufed,  with  great  caution  ;  but  it  fhould 
be  prevented  as  much  as  poffible  from 
touching  any  part  of  the  painting,  except 
the  ipot  itjelf ;  and  as  that  dilappears, 
the  foap-fuds  fhould  be  diluted  with 
water,  that  it  may  cot  reach  the  oil  of 
the  colours  in  its  full  ftrength.  If, 
however,  all  this  be  done  upon  a  ftrong 
coat  of  varnifh,  there  will  be  lefs  ha¬ 
zard  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  waffling 
freely  with  the  wcod-afh  lye,  or  weak 
foap-fuds,  will  frequently  do  the  bufinels 
effectually,  without  any  material  da¬ 
mage  :  but  it  requires  fome  judgment  to 
know  where  paintings  may  be  freely 
treated  ;  and,  with  refpect  to  thofe  of 
great  value,  it  is  always  beft  to  proceed 
by  more  circumfpeCt  methods,  and  to  try 
the  more  fecure  means  we  have  above 
.directed,  before  thefe  rougher  be  ufed.” 

Some  ufe  the  wood-afhes,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water  only,  without  feparating 
the  folution  of  the  falts  from  the  earth  ; 
which,  when  fo  ufed,  aflifts  in  ferubbing 
the  foulnefs  from  the  painting;  but  all 
fuch  practices  are  to  be  condemned  ;  as 
the  finer  touches  of  the  painting  are 
always  damaged  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  where  any  abrading  force  is  Em¬ 
ployed  in  cleaning  it. 

Where  fpots  appear,  -after  rthe  ufe  of 
all  the  above-mentioned  methods,  fpirit 
of  wine,  or.  if  that  fail,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  in  the  further  cafe  of  its  default,  e fi¬ 
fe  nee  of  lemons  muff  be  applied.  The 
fpots  fhould  ' be  lightly  moiftened  with 
them,  avoiding  to  fuller  them  to  touch 
any  more  of  the  furface  than  what  is 
covered  with  the  foulnefs ;  and  the  part 
ihould  be  immediately  rubbed  with  a 
linen  cloth,  but  very  gently;  .obferving 
at  the  fame  time  to  defiff,  if  the  colours 
appear  the  leaff  affected.  After  a  little 
olive  oil  fhould  be  put  on  the  fpot, 
where  oil  of  turpentine  and  effence  of 
lemons  arc  ufed,  and  water  where  fpirit 
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of  wine  is  applied :  which  being  taken 
off  by  a  woollen  cloth,  if  the  foulnefs  be 
not  wholly  removed,  but  appears  to  give 
■way,  the  operation  mult  be  repeated  till 
it  be  entirely  obliterated. 

'Where  paintings  appear  to  have  been 
varnifhed  with  thofe  fubBances  that  will 
not  diiTolve  in  water,  and  after  the  care¬ 
ful  ufe  of  the  above  means  the  foulnefs 
Bill  continues,  or  where,  as  is  very  often 
found,  the  turbidnefs,  or  want  of  trans¬ 
parency,  or  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
varnifh,  deprave  the  painting  fo  as  to 
dellroy  its  value,  fuch  varnifh  muft  be 
taken  off ;  the  doing  of  which,  though 
attended  with  the  greateff  difficulty  to 
thofe  who  proceed  by  the  methods  now 
in  ufe,  and  which  indeed  is  fsldom  done 
by  them  at  all,  but  with  the  deBruCtron 
of  the  more  delicate  teints  and  touches  of 
the  painting,  is  yet  very  eafily  and  fafely 
practicable  by  the  following  method  : 

“  Place  the  picture  or  painting  in  an 
horizontal  fituation,  and  moiffen,  or  ra¬ 
ther  flood,  by  means  of  a  fponge,  the 
furface  wdth  very  Brong  rectified.  Spirit  of 
wine  ;  but  all  rubbing,  more  than  what 
is  neceflary  to  fpread  the  fpirit  over  the 
whole  furface,  muft  be  avoided.'  Keep 
the  painting  thus  moiftened,  by  adding 
frefh  quantities  of  the  fpirit  for  fome 
minutes  ;  then  flood  the  whole  furface 
copioufiy  with  cold  water;  with  which, 
likewife,  the  fpirit,  and  fuch  part  of  the 
varnifh.  as  it  has  diffolved,  may  be  wafned 
off.  But  in  this  Bate  of  it,  all  rubbing, 
and  the  flighted  violence  on  the  furface 
of  the  painting,  would  be  very  detri¬ 
mental.  When  the  painting  is  dry,  this 
operation  muft  be  repeated  at  difcretion, 
till  the  whole’  of  the  varnifh  be  taken 
of.” 

In  pictures  and  paintings  which  have 
been  long  varnifhed,  it  will  be  found 
fometimes  that  the  varnifh  has  been  a 
compofition  of  linfeed-oil,  or  fome  other 
fubBantial  oil,  with  gums  and  refins.  If 
fuch  paintings  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
tolerable  Bate  by  any  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  means,  which  may  in  this  cafe  be 
freely  ufed,  the  mi  (chief  may  be  deemed 
to  be  without  remedy.  For  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impracticable  to  take  off  fuch  var- 
nifh,  as  it  is  more  compaCt  and  indiflb- 
luble  than  the  oil  of  the  painting  itfelf ; 
and  could  only  be  wrought  upon  by  thofe 
menBrua  and  dilfolvents,  which  would 
act  more  forcibly  on  the  paintings  :  fuch 
pictures  muft,  therefore,  be  left  in  the 
Bate  they  are  found,  except  by  being 
freed  from  any  foulnefs  that  may  be 
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upon  this  varnifh,  and  may  be  cleaned? 
away  by  the  methods  we  have  before  di¬ 
rected.  The  coat  of  this  varnifh  may  in¬ 
deed  be  fometimes  made  thinner,  by 
anointing  the  furface  of  the  painting 
with  efi'ence  of  lemons;  and  then  putting 
on  olive-oil,  which,  when  rubbed  off  by 
a  loft  woollen-cloth,  will  carry  away  the 
eflcnce  with  fuch  part  of  the  varnifh  as  it 
may  have  diffolved ;  but  this  requires 
great  nicety,  and  can  never. be  praCfifed 
without  fome  hazard  of  difordering  the 
colours  of  the  painting. 

Method  of  taking  off  P  A I N  T I  N  G  S  in 
Oily  from  the  Cloths  or  Wood  on  ’which  they 
zvere  originally  done  ;  and  transferring  them 
entire^  and  without  Damage ,  to  new  Pieces. 
The  art  of  removing  paintings  in  oil 
from  the  cloth  or  wood  on  which  they  are 
originally  done,  and  transferring  them 
to  new  grounds  of  either  kind  of  fub- 
Bance,  is  of  very  great  ufe  ;  as  not  only 
pictures  may  be  preferred,  where  the 
canvas  is  fo  decayed  and  damaged,  that 
they  would  otherwife  fall  to  pieces  ;  but 
paintings  on  ceilings  or  wainfeot,  which, 
when  taken  away  from  the  places  where 
they  were  originally  placed,  would  have 
little  value,  may  be  conveyed  to  cloths  ; 
and  by  being  thus  brought  to  the  Bate  of 
other  pictures,  become  of  equal  worth 
with  thofe  painted  originally  on  canvas. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  is  by 
cementing  the  face  of  the  picture  to  a 
new  cloth,  by  means  of  fuch  a  fubBance 
as  can  afterwards  be  diflolved,  and  con** 
fequently  taken  off  by  water;  deBroying 
the  texture  of  the  old  cloth,  by  means  of 
a  proper  corroding  fluid;  and  then  fepa- 
rating  the  corroded  parts  of  it  entirely 
from  the  painting  :  after  which,  a  new 
cloth  being  cemented  to  the  reverfe  of  the 
painting  in  its  place,  the  cloth  cemented 
to  the  front  is  in  like  manner  to  be  cor¬ 
roded,  and  feparated  ;  and  the  cemented 
matter  cleanfed  away  by  diffolving  it  with 
water,  and  rubbing  it  off  from  the  face 
of  the  picture.  The  particular  method 
of  doing  this,  with  moB  convenience,  is 
as  follows. 

Let  the  decayed  picture  be  cleanfed 
from  all  greafe  that  may  be  on  its  fur¬ 
face  ;  which  may  be  done  by  rubbing  it 
very  gently  with  crumbs  of  Bale  bread  ; 
and  then  wiping  it  with  a  very  fine  foft 
linen  cloth.  It  muft  then  be  laid,  with 
the  face  downwards,  on  a  llnooth  table 
covered  with  fan  paper,  or  the  India 
paper  ;  and  the  cloth  on  the  reverfe  muft 
be  well  foakedwith  boiling  water,  fpread 
upon  it  by  means  ©f  a  fponge,  till  it  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  perfectly  foft  and  pliable.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  then  to  be  turned  with  the  face 
upwards;  and,  being  ftretched  in  the 
molt  even  and  flat  manner  on  the  table, 
muff  be  pinned  down  to  it  in  that  Hate, 
by  nails  driven  in  through  the  edge,  at 
proper  diftances  from  each  other.  A 
quantity  of  glue  fhould  be  then  melted, 
and  (trained  through  a  flannel  cloth,  to 
prevent  any  gravel,  or  other  impurities, 
from  lurking  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  ftiffened,  a  part  of  it  Pnould  be  fpread 
on  a  linen  cloth,  of  the  fize  of  the  paint¬ 
ing:,  where  it  fhould  be  buffered  to  fet  and 
dry ;  and  then  another  coat  put  over  it  : 
when  this  is  become  (tiff  alfo,  the  glue 
fhould  be  again  heated ;  and  while  it  re¬ 
mains  of  fuch  heat  as  to  be  eaffly  fpread, 
it  fhould  be  laid  over  the  face  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  a  linen  cloth  immediately  put 
over  it  in  the  moft  even  manner,  and 
nailed  down  to  the  picture  and  table  at 
the  edge  likewiffe.  The  glue  Ihould  not 
be  ufed  boiling  hot,  as  that  would  hazard 
fome  of  the  more  delicate  colours, of  the 
painting;  and  the  linen  cloth  fhould  be 
fine  and  half  worn,  that  it  may  be  the 
fofter,  and  lie  the  flatter  on  the  furface 
of  the  picture  :  in  order  to  which,  it  is 
proper  to  heat  it  till  the  glue  be  foft  and 
pliable  before  it  be  laid  on,  and  to  com- 
prefs  each  part  gently  with  a  bail,  formed 
of  a  linen  rag  tied  round  with  thread. 
The  table,  with  the  picture,  cloth,  8cc. 
nailed  down  to  it  in  this  (late,  Ihould  be 
then  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  a 
place  where  it  may  be  fecured  from  rain, 
and  there  continued  till  the  glue  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  hard  ;  at  which  lime  the 
nails  fhould  be  drawn,  and  the  picture 
and  linen  cloth  taken  off  from  the  table. 
The  picture  muft  now  be  again  turned 
with  the  face  downwards,  and  flretched 
and  nailed  to  the  table  as  before  ;  and  a 
border  of  wax  muff:  be  railed  round  the 
edge,  forming  as  it  were  a  fnallovv  trough 
with  the  furface  of  the  picture,  into 
which  trough  fhould  be  poured  a  proper 
corroding  fluid,  to  eat  and  deftroy  the 
threads  of  the  original  canvas  or  cloth  of 
the  picture.  The  corroding  fluid  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  may  be  either  oil  of 
vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  fpirit  of  fait;  but 
the  laft  is  preferable,  as  it  will  more  ef- 
'feCtually  deftroy  the  thread,  when  it  is 
fo  weakened  by  the  admixture  of  water, 
as  not  to  have  any  effect:  on  the  oil  of 
the  painting ;  which  ever  is  ufed,  it  is 
neceffary  they  fhould  be  properly  diluted 
with  water  :  to  find  the  due  proportion 
$>f  which,  it  is  expedient  to  make  fome 
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previous  trials;  and  when  they  are  found 
to  be  of  fuch  flrength  as  to  deftroy  the 
texture  of  thread  without  difcolouring  it, 
they  -are  in  the  due  (late.  When  the 
corroding  fluid  h>as  done  its  office,  a  paf- 
fage  muft  be  made  through  the  border  of 
wax  at  one  end  of  it  ;  and  the  fluid  muft 
be  poured  off,  by  inclining  the  table  in 
the  requifite  manner;  and  the  remaining 
part  muft  be  wafhed  away,  by  putting 
repeated  quantities  of  frefh  water  upon 
the  cloth.  The  threads  of  the  cloth 
muft  then  be  carefully  picked  out  till  the 
whole  be  taken  away  ;  but  if  any  part 
be  found  to  adhere,  all  hind  of  violence, 
even  in  the  lea  ft  degree,  muft  be  avoided 
in  removing  them;  inftead  of  which, 
they  fhould  be  again  touched,  by  means 
of  a  pencil,  with  a  corrofive  fluid  lefs  di¬ 
luted  than  before,  till  they  will  readily- 
come  off  from  the  paint.  The  reverfe 
furface  of  the  painting  being  thus  wholly 
freed  from  the  old  cloth,  muft  be  then 
well  wafhed  with  water,  by  means  of  a 
fponge,  till  the  corroding  fluid  employed 
be  thoroughly  cleanfed  away  ;  when  be¬ 
ing  wiped  with  a  foft  fponge,  till  all  the 
moifture  that  may  be  collected  by  that 
means  be  taken  off,  it  muft  be  left  till  it 
be  perfectly  dry.  In  the  mean  time  a 
new  painting,  which  now  remains  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  linen  <$*oth,  put  on  the- 
furface  of  it  ;  and  the  reverfe  of  the 
painting  being  dry,  and  fpread  over  by 
fome  hot  glue,  purified  as  before,  and 
melted  with  a  little  brandy  or  fpirit  of 
wine,  the  new  canvas  muft  be  laid  on  it, 
in  the  moft  even  manner,  while  the  glue 
yet  remains  hot,  and  fettled  to  it  by 
compreflion  ;  which  may  be  performed 
by  thick  plates  of  lead,  or  flat  pieces  of 
poiifhed  marble.  Great  care  fhould,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  in  the  laying  them  on,  to 
prevent  the  edge  from  cutting  or  bruiting 
the  paint ;  as  alfo,  during  the  fetting  of 
the  glue,  to  take  them  off';  and  wipe 
them  at  proper  intervals,  to  prevent  their 
adhering  to  the  cloth  by  means  of  the 
glue,  which  may  be  prefled  through  it. 
The  lead  or  marble,  by  which  the  com- 
preflure  is  made,  being  removed  when, 
the  glue  is  fet,  the  cloth  muft  be  kept  in 
the  lame  Hate  till  the  glue  be  perfectly 
dry  and  hard  ;  and  then  the  whole  mult 
be  again  turned  with  the  other  fide  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  border  of  wax  being  re¬ 
placed,  the  linen  cloth,  on  the  face  of  the 
painting,  muft  be  deftroyed  by  means  of 
die  corroding  fluid,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  canvas  was  before  ;  but  greater 
care  muft  be  taken  with  refpcCt  to  the 
1  S  f  7<  flrengtk 
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(Length  of  the  corroding  matter,  and  in 
the  picking  out  the  threads  of  the  cloth  ; 
becaufe  the  face  of  the  painting  is  de¬ 
fended  only  by  the  coat  of  glue  which 
cemented  the  linen  cloth  to  it.  The 
painting  mud:  then  be  freed  from  the 
glue,  by  wafhing  it  with  hot  water, 
fpread  and  rubbed  on  the  furface  by  a 
fponge  ;  which  fhould  be  ci'eanfed  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  operation,  by  dipping 
and  iqueezing  it  in  clean  water.  The 
painting  may  afterwards  be  varnifhed  as 
a  new  picture  ;  and  if  the  operation  be 
well  conducted,  it  will  be  transferred  to 
the  new  eloth  in  a  perfeCL  ftate- 

When  the  painting  is  originally  on 
wood,  it  muff  be  fir  ft  detached  from  the 
ceiling  or  wainfeot,  where  it  was  fixed, 
and  the  furface  of  it  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth,  cemented  to  it  by  means  of  glue, 
ih  the  manner'  before  directed  for  the 
paintings  on'  canvas.  A  proper  table 
being  then  provided,  and  overfpread  with 
a  blanket,  or  thinner  woollen  cloth,  if 
laid  feveral  doubles,  the  painting  mult  j 
be  laid  upon  it  with  the  face  downwards, 
and  fixed  fleady ;  and  the  boards  or 
wood  on  which  it  was  done  rnuft  be 
planed  away,  till  the  fhell  remain  as  thin 
as  it  can  be  made,  without  damaging  the 
paint  under  it.  The  proceedings  mult 
afterwards  be  the  fame  as  was  before 
praftifed  in  the  cafe  of  the  paintings  on 
canvas,  till  that  on  the  wood  be  in  like 
manner,  transferred  to  a  cloth  or  canvas. 

The  whole  of  the  above  operation  mult 
be  managed  with  the  greateft  care,  other- 
wife  the  painting  will  receive  fome  da¬ 
mage  :  and  fo  much  nicety  is  required  in 
the  corrofion,  and  taking  off  the  threads 
of  the  cloth,  that  it  can  icarcely  be  per¬ 
formed  rightly,  but  by  fuch  as  have  had 
fome  experience  in  the  matter.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  for  any  perfon  who 
would  praftife  it  in  the  cafe  of  valuable 
paintings,  to  try  it  fir/1  with  fome  old 
pictures  of  little  value,  till  they  find  they 
have  the  right  method  of  proceeding  ; 
and  even  then,  in  fome  inflances,  where 
the  coats  of  paint  lie  very  thin  on  the 
cloth,  it  is  fcarcely  practicable  without 
mifearriage.  But,  as  in-  the  cafe  of  pic¬ 
tures  greatly  decayed,  ojs  paintings  on 
wood  taken  from  buildings*  that  do  not 
admit  of  being  commodiouily  replaced 
el fe where,  there  can  be  no  great  iofs,  if 
a-  failure  fhould  happen  ;  and  a  confi dur¬ 
able  advantage  may  accrue,  if  the  expe¬ 
riment  fucceed  ;  for  which  there  is  good 
chance,  if  the  operation  be  properly  con* 
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drifted,  and  the  fubjeft  favourable  :  it  is 
very  well  worth  while  to  make  the  trial. 

PAIR,  Par ,  two  equal  or  fimilar' 
things  joined  together  either  coileftively, 
as  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  two  fimilar  parts' 
that  compofe  one  whole,  or  a  let  of  things 
joined  to  make  another  complete,  &c. 

PAIR,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage  of 
two  nerves,  having  their  origin  in  the 
brain  or  fpinal  marrow,  and  thence  difi* 
tributed  into  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  ;  one  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  on 
the  other. 

PALACE,  Pal  at  turn ,  a  name  gene¬ 
rally  given  to  the  dwelling  Houfes  of 
kings,  princes,  bifhops,  and  other  great 
perfonages ;  and  taking  different  epithets, 

(  according  to  the  quality  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  imperial  palace,  royal  palace, 
pontifical  palace,  ctfdinal  palace,  ducal 
palace,  epifcopal  palace,  See. 

PALdESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  public  building,  where  the  youth  exer- 
ciled  themfeives  in  wreftling,  running,- 
playing  at  quoits,  Be c. 

PALANQUIN,  a  kind  of  chaife,  or' 
chair,  borne  by  men  on  their  fhoulders, 
much  ufed  by  the  people  of  China,  and 
the  Eaft,  as  a  vehicle  for  their  eafy  con¬ 
veyance  from  place  to  place. 

PALATE,  PaUtum ,  in  anatomy,  the 
flefn  that  compofes  the  roof,  or  the  up--- 
per  or  inner  part  of  the  mouth. 

Wounds  of  the  palate,  and  other  parts' 
of  the  mouth,  are  only  to  be  healed  by 
being  anointed  with  honey  of  rofes, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  balfam  of* 
Peru,  or  with  oil  of  myrrh  per  deli- 
quin  m. 

*  PALATINATE,  a-confiderable  pro-- 
vince  of  Germany,  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower.  The  Upper  Palatinate,  is 
likewife  called  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria; 
and  the  Lower  Palatinate,  is  an  electo¬ 
rate.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  70  in  breadth,  and  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  be-- 
fides  feveral  other  fmailer  Breams.  It  is 
not  a  very  rich  country,  though  there  ara 
very  fine  vineyards,  fertile  fields,  hand- 
foms  forefts,  good  gardens,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  filfiy.  befides-, 
there  are  cattle,  game,  and  wild  fowl  ; 
however,  there  are  neither  mines  nor 
falt-works.  In  general,  the  Lower  Pala¬ 
tinate  has  buffered  more  by  the  preceding 
wars  with  France,  than  all  the  provinces 
of  Germany  put  together;  for  the- 
French  have  plundered  the  country,  and 
demolifliedTome  of  its  fine  towns  more 

thak 
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than  once.  The  Pa  pi  ft  Culvinifts  and 
Lutherans- have  an  equal  right  of  tolera¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  This  Palatinate 
confifts  of  13  bailiwicks.  Thefe  are  all 
comprehended  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  ;  but  on'  the  eaftern  fide  of  that 
fiver  the  elecflor  poifeffes  the  principality 
of  Simern  and  tire  bailiwick  of  Kreutz- 
nach  and  Kirkburg.  The  revenue  of  the 
elector  is  aimoft  300,000  1.  a  year. 

PALE,  Palus1  a  little  pointed  flake  or 
piece  of  wood,  ufed  in  making  inclofures, 
reparations,  &c. 

PALE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  ordinaries  of  an  efcutcheon  ; 
being  the  reprefentation  of  a  paie  or  (lake 
placed  upright,  and  comprehending  the  1 
whole  height  ef  the  coat  from  the  top  of 
the  chief  to  the  point. 

PaLED  FLOWERS,  ill  botany, 
thofe  which  have  their  leaves  fet  about, 
or  furrounding,  an  head,  or  thrum,  as 
in  marigolds,  Sec. 

*  PALES,  in  pagan  worfhip,  the 
goddefs  of  the  fhepherds,  to  whom  they 
offered  milk  and  honey,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  deliver  them  and  their  flocks 
from  wild  beafts  and  infectious  difeafes. 
This  goddefs  is  reprefented  as  an  old 
woman. 

PALILIA,  a  feaft  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Pales. 

The  palilia  were  celebrated  with  great 
feftivity  by  the  fhepherds  on  the  firft  of 
May,  to  befeech  that  goddefs  to  take 
care  of  their  flocks,  and  preferve  them 
from  wolves  and  difeafes.  Part  of  the 
ceremony  confifted  in  burning  heaps  of 
ft  raw,  a-nd  jumping  over  them. 

PALING,  a  fort  of  fencing  for  fruit- 
trees  planted  in  frelds,  wherein  three 
fmall  pofts  are  ere£ted  at  a  foot  and  a 
half  diltance  one  from  another,  and  near 
the  top  nailed  to  each  other  with  crofs- 
bars. 

PALISA.DE,  or  Pa lis Ado,  in  for¬ 
tification,  an  inciofure  of  flakes  or  piles 
driven  into  the  ground,  each  fix  or  feven 
inches  fquare,  and  eight  feet  long,  three 
whereof  are  hid  under  ground.  Paii- 
fadoes  are  generally  ufed  to  fortify  the 
avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  haif- 
moons,  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  the  pa¬ 
rapets  of  covert-ways,  and  in  general  all 
pofts  liable  to  furprize,  and  to  which  the 
accefs  is  eafy.  Palifadoes  are  ufually 
slanted  perpendicularly,  though  feme 
make  an  angle  inclining  towards  the 
ground  next  the  enemy,  that  the  ropes 
iaft  over  to  tear  them  up  may  flip. 

Tar  ran?  Palisapss  is  an  invention 
<? 
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of  M.  Coehorn,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
palifades  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert¬ 
way  from  the  befiegers  fhot.  He  orders 
them  fo,  that  as  many  of  them  as  ftand 
in  the  length  of  a  rod,  or  in  about  tea 
feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  fo  as- 
not  to-  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  till 
they  juft  bring  on  their  attack,  and  vet 
are  always  ready  to  do  the  proper  hr  vice 
of  palifades.. 

PALISADE,  in  gardening,  a  fort  of 
ornament ;  being  a  row  of  trees  which 
bear  branches  and  leaves  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  cut  and  fpread'  in  manner  of  a  wall 
along  the  fide  of  an  alley,  or  the  like, 
fo  as  to  appear  like  a  wall  covered  with 
leaves, 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs 
reprefenting  the  pallium,  or  archiepifi- 
copal  ornament  fent  from  Rome  to  the 
metropolitans, 

PALLADIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  flatus 
of  the  goddefs-  Pallas,  fuppofed  to  have 
dropped  down  from  heaven,  preferred  in. 
Troy,  whereon  the  fate  of  that  city  is 
Laid  to  have  depended. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a  little 
oval  piece  of  wood,  See.  very  thin  and 
fmooth  ;  on  which  they  place  the  colours’ 
they  have  occasion  for,  ready  for  the 
pencil ;  it  has  a  Smle  at  one  end  to  pus 
the  thumb  through,  to  hold  it. 

PALLET,  among  potters,  crucible 
makers,  Sec.  a  wooden  inftrument, 
aimoft  the  only  one  they  u-fe,  for  form-- 
ing,  beating,  and  rounding  their  works. 

PALI.E  P,  in  gilding,  an  itiftrumenk 
made  of  a  fquirrcl’s  tail,  to  take  up  the 
gold  leaves  from  the  pillow,  and  to  ap? 
ply  and  extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be 
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PALLET,  in  heraldry,  is  nothing 
but  a  fmaii  pale,  confiding  of  one  half  of 
it  in  breadth  ;  and  therefore  there  are' 
fometimes  ieyerai  of  them  upon  one 
fhield. 

PALLET,  a  part  belonging  to  the 
bailanee  of  a  watch  or  movement,  See 
Watch. 

Palliation,  ora  palliative 

Cure,  in  medicine,  is  when,  in  defpe- 
rate  and  incurable  difeafes,  after  predidf  • 
ing  the  fatal  event,  the  phyfician  pre- 
feribes  fome  remedies  for  mitigating  thff 
pain,  or  fome  other  urgent  fymptomsy 
as  in  ulcerated  cancers,  or  cancerous  fif- 
tulas,  and  the  like. 

PALLIUM,  or  Pall,  an  arcbic- 
pifcopal  veftment  of  white  woollen  cloth, 
about  the  breadth  of  a  border,  made 
round,  and  thrown  over  the  lhouldera. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  border  there  are  two  others  of 
the  fame  matter  and  form,  one  of  which 
falls  down  upon  the  breaii,  and  the  other 
upon  the  back,  each  having  a  red  crofs 
upon  it  :  fcveral  erofiTes  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  being  likewiie  upon  the  upper  part 
of  it,  about  the  fhoulders. 

PALM,  Palma,  in  anatomy,  the  infide 
of  the  hand,  called  alfo  vola. 

PALM  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  length, 
the  fame  as  hand-breadth. 

PALM-SUNDAY,  in  the  ChrifHan 
church,  the  Sunday  next  before  Eafler; 
fo  called  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when 
the  multitude  that,  attended  him  flrewed 
palm  branches  in  his  way. 

PALM  ARTS  MUSCULUS,  one  of 
the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  hand,  fo  called 
as  being  inferted  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  by  a  broad  expanded  tendon  :  its 
office  feems  to  be  the  commotion  of  the 
palm. 

*  PALMYRA,  formerly  a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  city  of  Syria,  now  part  of  Turky 
in  Afia,  was  the  capital  of  the  territories 
of  queen  .Zenobial  There  are  very  mag¬ 
nificent  rains  frill  remaining  ;  of  which 
there  are  excellent  draughts  made  on  the 
fpot.  None  of  the  inferiptions  areearlier 
than  the  birth  of  Chrill,  and  none  later 
than  the  deftruftian  of  the  city  by  A.ure- 
Jian,  except  one,  which  mentions  Dio- 
clefian.  It  was  probably  firft  looked 
upon  as  an  advantageous  fpot  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  trade  of  India,  and  preferving 
an  intercourfe  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea;  for  which  reafon  its 
trade  flourifhed  long  before  the  birth  of 
Chriff,  from  whence  we  may  fee  the 
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caufe  of  its  wealth.  As  it  lay  between 
Egypt,  Perfia,  and  Greece,  it  partook  of 
the  manners  of  each  nation  ;  imitating  the 
Egyptians  in  their  funeral  rites,  the  Per- 
fians  in  their  luxury,  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  buildings.  Among  the  ruins  of  Pal¬ 
myra  there  are  a  few  huts  of  the  Arabs, 
and  about  30  in  the  court  of  tire  great 
temple.  It  is  130  mileS  S.  E.  of  Aleppo, 
and  about  joo  from  the  river  Euphrates. 
Long.  §9.  5.  E.  Lat.  34.  40.  N. 

PALPABLE,  that  which  is  perceiv¬ 
able  by  the  fenfes,  particularly  that  of 
feeling. 

PALPEBRiE,  the  eye-lids,  in  ana¬ 
tomy.  See  Eye, 

PALPITATION,  in  medicine,  a 
fpaftic  contraction  of  the  heart,  when  it 
leaps  and  beats  violently. 

PALSY,  wapaAysri;,  in  medicine,  a 
dileale  wherein  the  bodv,  or  foms  of  its 
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m embers >  lofe  their  motion,,  and  fomt- 
times  their  fenlatiorr  or  feeling.  The 
apoplexy,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  when  not 
mortal,  frequently  terminates  in  a  palfy, 
which  is  the  cribs  of  the  difeafe  :  this 
palfy  generally  feizes  but  one  fide  of  the 
body  ;  and  what  Morgagni  obferves, 
after  Vaifalva,  that,  on  d  flection  of  the 
bodies  of  apoplectics,  who  had  been 
feized  with  a  hemiplegia,  he  always 
found  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  brain,  the  dodtor  fays 
he  has  formerly  found  true  more  than 
once  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  There  is 
now  no  longer  any  room  for  blood-let¬ 
ting  or  draftic  purges  ;  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  warm  and  moderate  cathar¬ 
tics  now  and  then,  fuch  as  the  tindlura 
iacra.  And  as  the  difeafe  is  now  become 
chronical,  inftead  of  blifters,  it  will  be 
requifite  to  make  ifliies  in  proper  places, 
efpecia'ly  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
above  the  fcapuls,  either  with  the  actual 


cautery,  or  with  cauflic  medicines.  Blip- 
pocrates  advifes  to  apply  the  adtual  cau¬ 
tery  in  eight  places,  at  lead,  and  fpeci- 
fies  them. 

The  cure  is  to  be  chiefly  profecuted 
with  aromatic  ftrengtheners  and  fleel ; 
and  befides,  it  is  of  fervice  to  ftimulate 
the  fkin  of  the  paralytic  part ;  which  is 
extremely  well  efFedfed  by  the  green  oint~ 
ment,  mixed  with  the  feventh  or  eighth 
part  of  the  llrong  fpirit  of  vitriol  ;  and 
when  the  part  begins  to  be  rubified,  tire 
liniment  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  part 
anointed  with  ointment  of  eider.  Cold 
bathing  is  very  beneficial  in  perfons  not 
too  far  advanced  in  years,  but  hot  bath¬ 
ing  is  prejudicial  to  all  paralytics  ;  fome 
of  whom  the  doctor  has  known  fent  to 
Bath  by  a  mifiaken  notion  of  their  phy- 
ficians,  who,  upon  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  were  feized  with  a  return  of  the 
apoplexy,  which  carried  them  off. 

Wherefore  the  dodlor  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  thefe  waters.  Their 
chief  virtue  feems  to  confifl:  in  a  certain 
mineral  heat,  whereby  they  warm  and 
cherifh  the  liomach  and  inteftines ;  and, 
therefore,  they  are  chiefly  ferviceable  to 
thole  who  have  ruined  their  appetite  and 
digeflive  faculty  by  drinking  wine  or 
other  fpirituous  liquors,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  number  of 
evils  ;  but  they  are  very  prejudicial  to  all 
whofe  inward  parts,  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
liver,  or  kidnies,  are  too  hot.  And, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  though  they  may  be • 
agteeabls  to,  and  mend  the  Pcomach, 
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long,  they  more  frequently  hurt  this  or¬ 
gan  :  that  very  warmth  which  was  bene¬ 
ficial  at  firfc,  by  immoderate  perfeveratice, 
becoming  prejudicial,  by  over-relaxing 
the  fibres.  A  circum fiance  which  the 
do<dor  feveral  times  obfevved,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  patients  whofe  difeafes  were 
owing  to  a  fault  in  the  nervous  fluid. 

This  difeafe  never  is  acute,  is  often  te¬ 
dious,  and  in  old  people  aimed  incur¬ 
able  ;  and  the  patient  for  the  moil  part 
drags  a  miferable  life.  For  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  together  with  his  memory,  are 
loft,  or  vaftly  impaired  ;  he  totters  and 
fha-kes,  and  becomes  a  difmal  fight,  as  if 
no  longer  a  man,  but  an  animal  half 
dead. 

PALU?vlBUS,  the  rinp'-dove,  a  beau- 
tifui  ipecies  of  pigeon,  with  the  neck 
white  on  each  fide,  and  a  brown  fpot  be¬ 
hind. 

*  PAN,  in  pagan  worfhip,  the  Ton  of 
Mercury  and  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
XJlyfTes,  who  was  ravifhed  by  Mercury  in 
the  form  of  a  white  goat,  while  fhe  was 
keeping  her  father’s  flocks.  lie  was  no 
fooner  born,  than  his  father  carried  him 
tq  heaven  in  a  goat’s  fkin,  where  he 
charmed  the  ceieftial  aflembly  with  his 
pipe,  after  which  he  was  educated  on 
mount  Menelaus  in  Arcadia,  by  Sinoe, 
and  the  other  nymphs,  whom  he  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  mulic.  .He  afterwards  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  war  with  the 
giants,  when  he  entangled  Typhon  in  his 
nets.  He  attended  Bacchus  in  his  Indian 
expedition.  Fie  had  a  conteft  with  Cu¬ 
pid,  but  was  conquered  by  the  little  dei¬ 
ty,  who  puniihed  him  by  infpiring  him 
v.:i:h  a  pafllon  for  the  nymph  Syrinx, 
who  treated  him  with  difdain  ;  but  he 
clofely  purfiuing  her,  overtook  her  by  the 
river  Ladon,  when  invoking  the  naiades, 
fhe  was  changed  into  a  tuft  of  reeds, 
which  .the  dilappointed  lover  grafped  in 
his  arms :  but  obferving  that  as  they 
trembled  with  the  wind  they  formed  a 
murmuring  found,  he  made  of  them  the 
pipe  for  u'hich  he  became  fo  famous.  He 
charmed  Luna,  in  the  fhape  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ram,  and  had  feveral  other  amours. 
He  is  reprefented  with  a  fmiiing  ruddy 
fac£,  a  thick  beard,  with  the  horns,  legs, 
feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  with  a  Ihepherd’s 
crook  in  one  hand,  and  his  pipe  of  un¬ 
equal  reeds  in  the  other.  He  is  alfo 
Crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  pine, 
and  cloathed  with  a  fpotted  fkin.  He  was 
properly  the  god  of  fhepherds  and  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  were  under 
ids  immediate  protection,  Orpheus  re- 
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prefents  this  deity  as  fignifying  unDcrfat 
nature.  He  was  particularly  honoured 
in  Arcadia.  The  Romans  adopted  him 
among  ft  their  deities  under  the  names  of 
Lupereus  and  L  yea:  us, 

PANACEA,  ’among  phyficians,  an 
univerfal  medicine,  or  a  remedy  for  all 
difeafes  ;  a  thing  impoflible  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  according  to  no  iefs  an  author  than 
Boerhaave. 

PANADA,  a  diet  confiding  of  bread 
boild  in  water  to  the  confidence  of  a 
pulp,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar„ 
it  is  given  to  young  children  add  lick' 
perfons,  whofe  digeftion  is  weak,  or 
where  ftronger  foods  would  be  improper. 
It  is  fomethnes  made  thin,  to  ferve  as  a 
drink,  . 

JPaNAX,  ginfeng,  in  botany.  See 

Ginfeng. 

PANCP.EAS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  long 
flat  gland,  of  that  kind  which  anatomifts 
call  conglomerate,  fituated  under  the  fto- 
mach,  between  the  liver  and  fpleen, 

PANDECTS,  in  the  civil  iaw,  eoI~ 
lections  made  by  Juftinian’s  order,  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  decifions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers,  on  fo  many  quef» 
tions  occurring  in  the  civil  law  ;  to  which 
that  emperor  gave  the  force  and  authority 
of  Jaw,  by  an  cpiftle  prefixed  to  them. 
The  pandeCts  confift  of  fifty  books,  and 
make  the  firft  part  of  the  body  of  the 
civil  law. 

*  PANDORA,  in  fabulous  hi ftorv, 
a  woman  formed  by  Prometheus,  to 
whom  each  of  the  deities  bedowed  fomc 
perfection.  Venus  gave  her  beauty ; 
Pallas,,  wifdom  ;  Juno,  riches  ;  Apollo, 
mufic;  and  Mercury,  eloquence:  but 
Jupiter  being  difpleafed  at  Prometheus 
for  having  dolen  fire  from  heaven  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  mafs  lie  had  formed,  gave  Pan¬ 
dora  a  box,  charging  her  not  to  open  it, 
and  then  fent  her  to  the  earth  with  this 
box,  in  which  were  inclofed  age,  difeafes, 
pedilence,  war,  famine,  envy,  diftord, 
and  all  the  evils  and  vices- that  could  af- 
fli£t  mankind.  This  fatal  box  was  opened- 
by  Epimetheus,  Prometheus’s  brother, 
when  inftantly  all  the  difeafes  and  mu¬ 
ch  iefs  with  which  it  was  filled  fpread  over 
the  heart,  and  hope  alone  remained  at 
the  bottom.  This  dory  was  probably 
confidered  by  the  pagans  asUio  more  than 
an  allegory,  to  fltevv  the  confequence  of 
difobedicnce  in  things  apparently-  indif¬ 
ferent. 

PANEGYRIC,  an  oration  in  praifi? 
of  fome  extraordinary  thing,  perfon,  or 
virtue.  Panegyric  is  ranked  among  the  de- 
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ynsnllrative,  kinds  of  prationi,  of  which 
‘there  are  commonly  reckoned  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  artificial,  where 'every  thing  is  re¬ 
duced  to  certain  heads ;  and  the  other  na¬ 
tural,  where  the  orderof  hiflory  is  obferved. 

PANEL,  in  law,  a  fchedule,  or  fmail 
■roll  of  parchment,  in  which  is  contained; 
the  names  of  the  jurors  returned  by  the: 
.fheriff,  to  pafs  upon  trial;  fo  that  the 
empannelling  of  a  jury  is  no  more  than 
the  fheriff  !s  entering  them  upon  his  panel 
or  roll 

PANIC,  an  ill-grounded  terror  or 
fright. 

PANIC'UM,  panic,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
itUTS  of  plants.  Panic  feed  is  accounted 
^drying,  refrigerant,  and  aflringent ;  and 
therefore  recommended  in  fpitting  of 
ddood,  and  noflurna1  pollutions, 

PAMNEL,  in  joinery,  a  tympanum, 
or  fquare  piece  of  thin  wood,  fometimes 
^carved,  framed,  or  grooved  in  a  larger 
piece,  between  two  upright  pieces  and 
it  wo  crofs  pieces. 

PANNELS  cf  a  Saddle ,  two  cufnions 
-or  holders,  filled  with  cow’s  or  horfe-hair, 
and  placed  under  the  laddie,  on  each  fide, 
■to  prevent  the  bows  and  bands  from  gall¬ 
ing  the  horfe. 

PANNICULUS  CAR. nos  us,  in  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  a  robud  fiefhy  tunic, 
Situated  in  beads,  between  the  tunic  and 
rthe  fat;  by  means  of  which  they  can 
anove  their  ficin  in  whole  or  part  :  it  is 
altogether  wanting  in  mankind. 

PAN  FHEON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
item  pie  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to 
all  the  gods  :  it  was  built  by  Agrippa, 
2fon-in-law  to  Augudus  ;  but-is  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  and  all  the  martyrs. 

PANTOMIME,  one  who  imitates  all 
forts  of  actions  and  chataOers,  by  mere 
gedures,  without  fpeaking  a  word. 

PA  PAVER,  the  poppy,  in  botany. 
See  Poppy. 

PAPER,  wtfTrup#',  fheets  of  a  thin 
'.matter,  made  of  fome  vegetable  fubdance. 
The  materials  on  which  mankind  have, 
in  different  ages,  contrived  to  write  their 
Sentiments,  have  been  extremely  various  ; 
in  the  early  ages  they  made  ufe  of  dones, 
and  tables  of  wood,  ..wax,  ivory,  Arc.  See 
Book-  Egyptian  paper  was  made  of  the 
bjulh  papyrus;  bark  paper,  of  the  inner 
rind  of  feverai  trees  ;  cotton  paper,  of 
cotton  ;  incombudible  paper  ;  and  Euro- 
.pean  paper,  of  linen  rags. —Egyptian 
paper  was  principally  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  being  made  of  the  papyrus,  or 
bib! us,  ,a  fpccies  of  -Tufh  which  , grew  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Mile.  In  making  it  int$ 
paper,  they  began  with  lopping  off  the 
two  extremes  of  the  plant,  the  head  and 
the  root ;  the  remaining  part,  which  was 
the  dem,  they  cut  lengthwife  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  from  each  of 
theft  they  dripped  the  fcaly  pellicles  of 
thufe  which  it  confided.  The  innermod 
of  thefe  pellicles  were  looked  on  as  the 
bed,  and  that  neared  the  rind  as  the 
word  :  they  were  therefore  kept  apart, 
and  made  to  conditute  two  different  forts 
of  paper.  As  the  pellicles  were  taken 
off,  they  extended  them  on  .a.  table,  lay¬ 
ing  them  over  each  other  tranfverfely,  fo 
as  that  the  fibres  made  right  angles ;  in 
'this  date  they  were  glued  together  by  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Nile ;  or,  when 
thofe  were  not  to  be  had,  with  pade 
made  of  the  fined  wheat-flour,  mixed 
with  hot  water  and  a  fprinkling  of  vine* 
gar.  The  pellicles  were  next  prefled,  to 
get  out  the  water,  then  dried,  and  iadly 
flatted  and  fmoothed  by  beating  them 
with  a  mallet  :  this  was  the  Egyptian 
paper,  which  was  fometimes  farther  po¬ 
liced  by  rubbing  it  with  a  glafs-ball,  or 
the  like.  Bark-paper  was  only  the  inner 
whitifh  rind  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  fevcral  trees,  as  the  maple, 
plane,  beech,  and  elm,  but  efpeciaiiy  the 
tiiia  or  linden-tree,  which  was  that  modly 
ufed  for  this  purpofe.  On  this,  dripped 
off,  flatted,  and  dried,  the  ancients  wrote 
books,  feverai  of  which  are  laid  to  be  dill 

extant. - Chinefe  paper  is  of  various 

kinds  ;  fome  is  made  of  the  rinds  or  barks 
of  trees,  efpeciaiiy  the  mulbery-trec  and 
elm,  but  chiefly  of  the  bamboo  and  cot¬ 
ton-tree.  In  fart,  almofl  each  province 
has  its  feverai  paper.  The  preparations 
of  paper  made  of  the  barks  of  trees  may 
be  in  danced  in  that  of  the  bamboo,  which 
is  a  tree  of  the  cane  or  reed  kind.  The 
fecond  Ikin  of  the  bark,  which  is  foft 
and  white,  is  ordinarily  made  ufe  of  for 
paper :  this  is  beat  in  fair  water  to  a 
pulp,  which  they  take  up  in  large 
j  moulds,  fo  that  fome  fheets  are  above 
twelve  feet  in  length  :  they  are  completed, 
by  dipping  them,  fheet  by  fleet,  in 
alum- water,  which  ferves  in  dead  of  tire 
frze  among  us,  and  not  only  hinders  the 
paper  from  imbibing  the  ink,  but  makes 
it  look  as  if  vara ifhed, over.  This  paper 
is  white,  foft,  and  clofe,  without  the 
lead  roughnefs  ;  though  it  cracks  more  ca- 
lily  than  European  paper,  is  very  fubjtfl 
to  be  eaten  by  the  worms,  and  its  thin- 
nefs  makes  it  liable  to  be  foon  worn  out. 
Cotton-paper  is. a  fort  of. paper  which  has 

been 
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been  in  ufe  upwards  of  fix  hundred  years. 
In  tire  French  king’s  library  are  manu- 
fciipts  on  this  paper,  which  appear  to  he 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  from  the 
twelfth  century,  cotton  manufcripts  are 
more  frequent  than  parchment  ones. 
Cotton-paper  is  fiiil  made  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  by  beating  cotton  rags  to  a  pulp. 

Linen,  or  European  paper,  appears  to 
have  been  fird  introduced  among  us  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  but  by  whom  this  valuable 
commodity  was  invented,  is  not  known. 

Paper  is  of  various  kinds,  and  ufed  for 
various  purpofes  :  with  regard  to  colour, 
it  is  principally  dibinguilhed  into  white, 
blue,  and  brown  ;  and,  with  regard  to  its 
dimenfions,  into  atlas,  elephant,  impe¬ 
rial,  fuper-royal,  royal,  medium,  demy, 
Crown,  fool’s-cap,  and  pot-paper. 

Biotting  Pap er,  is  paper  not  fized, 
and  into  which  ink  readily  finks  ;  it  is 
ufed  in  books,  &c.  in  head  of  land,  to 
prevent  blotting,  and  by  chymifts,  &c. 
for  filtrating. 

BIJlered  Paper,  white  paper  wafhed 
over  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  foot  water. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  painters  in  crayons  to 
fave  labour  in  places  which  are  to  be  fha- 
dowed  the  fame  depth  of  the  teint  of  that 
paper.  The  lights  are  laid  in  with  white. 

Marbled  Pa  PER.  See  Marbl  v.g. 

PAPER  Hangings,  furniture  now' 
greatly  ufed.  The  paper  manufactured 
for  hangings  is  of  feveral  kinds,  fome  be¬ 
ing  made  in  reprefen tation  of  Itucco- 
w-ork,  for  the  covering  cielings,  or  the 
fides  of  halls,  hair-cafes,  pafTages,  &c. 
and  others  in  imitation  of  velvet,  damafk, 
brocades,  chants,  or  other  fuch  fi Iks  and 
ltufTs  as  are  employed  for  hanging  rooms. 
The  principal  difference  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  lies?,  however,  in  the  grounds  ;  fome 
of  which  are  laid  in  varnifh,  and  others 
in  the  common  vehicles  for  water-colours  ; 
and  in  the  railing  a  kind  of  coloured  em- 
boffment  by  chopt  doth.  This  emboffed 
fort  is  called  flock-paper;  the  art  of 
making  which  is  of  very  late  invention, 
and  is  a  great  improvement  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  hangings,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  beauty  and  durablenefs. 

Uniur  ought  PAPER  proper  for  Hangings. 
The  kind  of  paper  employed  fer  making 
the  paper  hangings  is  a  fort  of  coarfe  car¬ 
toon  manufactured  for  this  purpofe  ;  and 
there  being  a  particular  duty  on  paper- 
hangings,  it  is  required  under  confider- 
able  penalties  to  be  damped  before  it  be 
painted,  or  otherwife  decorated  fpr  this 
purpofe.  There  is  no  occaficn*  however, 
V«l.  III. 
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to  be  more  particular  in  explaining  the 
qualities  of  this  kind  of  un wrought  pa- 
pir;  becaufe  it  is  to  be  had  of  all  the 
wholefale  dationers  manufactured  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Colours  proper  td  Joe  ufed  for  PAPER. 
Hangings .—  The  colours  proper  to  be  ufed 
for  the  painting  or  colouring  the  paper 
hangings,  are  all  the  kinds  that  can  be 
tiled  in  water  and  varnifh. 

Manner  of  painting  the  PAPER  Hang¬ 
ings.—  There  are  three  methods  by  which 
paper  hangings  are  painted  ;  the  fird  by 
printing  on  the  colours  ;  the  fecond  by 
ufing  the  denci! ;  and  che  third  by  laying 
them  on  with  a  pencil,  as  in  other  kinds' 
of  painting. 

PAPIER  Made',  paper  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  a  pulp  by  boiling  and  beat¬ 
ing.  When  this  pulp  is  of  a  proper  con¬ 
fidence,  it  is  cad  in  a  rnoid  date  in  pro¬ 
per  moulds  ;  and  having  been  previously 
mixed  with  fome  gummous,  or  other  ad- 
hefive  body,  will  acquire  fo  confiderable 
a  degree  of  tenacity  and  harduefs,  as  td 
retain  the  figure,  and  anfu'er  the  end  of 
wood  turned,  or  carved,  or  plader  cad 
into  the  fame  form. 

The  paper  ufed  for  making  the  papier 
mache  may  be  of  any  kind,  according  to 
the  nicety  required  in  the  work  to  which 
it  is  applied.  For  very  coarfe  purpofes, 
brown  may  be  employed;  and  for  the 
mod  nice,  writing-paper  is  bed  :  and  it 
is  not  very  material  whether  the  paper 
be  clean  or  foul,  or  w'hether  it  be  written 
or  printed  upon,  or  blank  :  except  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  only  moulded,  and 
not  coloured,  or  varnifhed  afterwards ; 
which  is  feldom  the  cafe. 

The  gum  or  adhefive  body  ufed  for 
giving  the  due  texture  to  the  papier 
mache  may  be  gum-arabic,  glue,  or  ifin- 
glafs ;  but  for  common  purpofes,  gum- 
arabic,  or  glue  are  ufed,  ilinglas  being  too 
dear  ;  and  indeed  gum-arabic  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  either  of  the  other,  of  not 
(blinking  near  fo  much  in  drying. 

The  preparation  of  the  papier  mache 
may  be  as  follows.  “  Take  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  paper,  and  boil  it  in  water,  bir¬ 
ring  it  about  udth  a  wooden  fpatu'a,  till 
it  becomes  of  a  paby  fubflance,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  loll  its  cohefion.  Pour  off 
then  the  water  from  it,  and  beat  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  fuch  kind  of  machine  as  will 
have  the  fame  effeCt,  till  it  be  perfectly 
foft  and  yielding  pulp.  Prepare,  in  the 
-mean  time,  a  drong  gum  water,  by  did 
folving  gum-arabic  in  water ;  and  having 
prelfed  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  out 
T  t  ff 
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of  the  pulp,  add  the  gunf  water  to  it  in 
fuch  proportion,  t,hat  they  may  produce 
together  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fluid. 
Put  them  then  into  a  proper  velfel,  and 
boil  them  flowly,  till  they  form  a  pafle 
of  the  right  confidence  for  cading. 
The  papier  mache  will- then  be  ready 
prepared  for  working  with  the  proper 
moulds;  but  the  difFnefs  of  the  pafle 
may  be  varied  with  advantage,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work.  That  intend¬ 
ed  for  pieces  where  the  figure  is  fi tuple, 
and  has  no  fharp  or  emboded  work,  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  differ;  while  the  emboded 
work,  or  other  fuch  as  lias  relieved  parts, 
fhould  be  thinner.  The  ufing  glue  or  fize, 
in  dead  of  gum-arabic,  makes  a  faving 
and  will  anfwer  extremely  well  in  the 
cafe  of  boxes,  or  any  other  pieces  of  a 
fimple  or  flat  form,  becanfe  the  fhrinking 
may  be  allowed  for  in  the  figure  of  the 
moulds  ;  but  for  emboded  work,  or  de- 
figns  where  feveral  parts  mud  he  joined 
together,  the  t>fe  of  gum  arabic  will  l>c 
found  more  expedient,  as  the  relative 
proportions  will  be  much  better  pre¬ 
ferred  . 

The  mould's  in  which  the  papier  mache 
is  cad  may  be  either  of  plader  of  Paris 
or  wood.  For  emboded  work,  or  defigns 
of  a  more  complex  kind,  plader  is  pre¬ 
ferable  :  but  for  boxes,  cups,  or  fimpier 
fdrms,  the  moulds  may  he  bed  of  wood, 
as  fuch  will  lad  for  a  long  time,  and  mot 
require  renewing  fo  often,  from  the  una¬ 
voidable  wear,  or  the  injury  of  a  flight  | 
accidental  violence,  as  thole  made  of  I 
pladeru  Hut  in  the  choice  of  moulds, 
and  fubjefts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
regard  Should  be  had  to  the  figure,  with 
rcfpect  to  its  roundm-fs,  or  projecting 
parts  ;  for  emboded  work  or  frames  of 
any  kind,  where  there  are  a  variety  of 
angles  on  one  fide,  and  a  flat  plain nefs 
on  the  other,  are  mod  expediently  ma¬ 
naged  in  plader  :  and  where  there  are 
nice  joints,  as  in  the  caie  of  boxes,  or 
where  the  figure  mud  be  preferred  on 
both  fides,  wood  is  much  more  proper. 
The  plader  moulds  for  cading  the  papier 
mache  mud  be  made  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  for  cading  in  plader.  See  Caftwg 

But  ic  is  peculiarly  neceflary  in  cading 
the  papier  mache  to  greafe  the  moulds 
extremely  well;  otherwife  there  will  be  a 
co he fiem  betwixt  the  matter  cad  and  the 
moulds,  that  w  ill  be  dedru&ive  to  both 
Where  any  fubjeft  call  is  of  confiderable 
e;<ten;fiot>,  and  one  fide  of  it  a  blank  re- 
verfe,  as  rn  the  cafe  of  bas-reliefs,  and 
other  orna'meftts  of  that  nature,  it  is 
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udial  to  lay  flips  of  whole  ftrong  paper 
over  the  papier  mache ;  fuch  paper  being 
firfl  well  moidened  with  gum-water,  or 
drong  fize,  which  is  rather  better  in  this 
cafe.  This  not  only  makes  a  faving,  but 
is  really  an  advantage  to  the  work,  as  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  ftrength  and  tenacity, 
and  more  cfpedally  preferves  it,  during 
the  time  of  its  drying,  from  the  injuries 
of  {lighter  violence  :  to  anfwer  this  end 
more  effectually,  the  paper  itfclf  applied 
to  this  purpofe  fhould,  however,  be  very 
drong,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ject  admits  of  it,  laid  on  feveral  times’ 
doubled. 

The  wooden  moulds,  which  are  the 
mod  proper  fort  for  forming  boxes,  cups, 
or  flat  pieces  of  any  kind,  where  there  is 
no  emboded  work,  mud  be  made  in  two 
parts ;  or,  more  explicitly,  there  mud  be1 
a  convex  part  and  a  concave  part  ;  be¬ 
twixt  which  a  {pace  mud  be  allowed  for 
the  figure  of  the  fubjeft:  that  is  to  be  caft. 
Thefe  may  be  bed  made  of  box,  or  other 
hard  wood  turned  into  the  proper  figure  : 
and  it  is  expedient  to  have  two  or  three 
ftp  ail  perforations,  or  holes,  through 
the  fubdance  of  the  wood  of  the  concave 
part  near  the  middle,  to  let  out  the  fluid 
when  the  papier  mache  is  compreiTed,  to 
give  it  the  due  form.  The  hollow  be¬ 
twixt  the  convex  and  concave  parts  of 
the  mould  may  he  about  a  feventh  or 
eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  in  the  cafe 
of  fnufl  or  d  re  (Ting-boxes,  or  other  pieces 
of  the  like  magnitude;  but  it  maybe  en¬ 
larged  wh.  n  bigger  fubjecls  come  in  quef- 
tion.  The  moulds,  when  fird  tiled,  fhould! 
be  Well  PTcafed,  and  placed  before  a  fire, 
that  they  may  imbibe  as- much  as  poffible- 
of  the  greafe;  which  will  render  the  oil¬ 
ing  then:  afterwards,  each  time  they  are- 
employed,  more  effectual. 

When  the  moulds  are  prepared,  the 
fin-face  of  the  ,  concave  or  hollow  pare 
mud  lie  fpread  all  over  with  the  pade,  as 
evenly  as  poffible,  and  as  nearly  as  cart 
be  judged,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  hollow 
betwixt  the  two  parts  ;  and  then  the  co¬ 
ver  or  folid  part  of  the  mould  mud  be 
put  over  the  pafte,  and  compreflid  till  ic 
be  in  its  proper  place.  The  caft  being 
thus  made,  it  mud  be  fnffeped  to  remain 
in  the  mould  till  it  gain  a  fuffieient 
ftrength  and  tenacity  of  parts,  by  dry¬ 
ing,  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  form  when- 
taken  out  ;  and  then,  being  freed  from, 
both  parts  of  the  mould,  it  mud  be  dried, 
and  afterwards  varnifhed  or  painted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  de~ 
ligncd. 

PAPILICV 
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PAPILIO,  the  butterfly,  in  zoology, 
a  numerous  g  nus  of  four-winged  infefts, 
diftinguithed  y  clavated  antenns,  The 
number  of  bu  terflies  is  fo  great,  that  au¬ 
thors  commonly  divide  them  into  clafles, 
or  fubdivifions,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  tegs,  feme  having  fix,  and  others 
only  four  legs,  under  each  of  which  are 
comprehended  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
fptxus,  diftinguiihed  by  the  different  co¬ 
lours  and  variegations  of  their  wings. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  bota- 
nifts,  an  appellation  given  to  the  .flowers 
of  certain  plants,  from  their  refembling 
the  figure  of  a  butterfly 

PAPILLA,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  the  nipple  of  the  bread,  and  alfo 
to  the  (mail  eminences  of  the  ikin  and 
tongue. 

PAR,  in  commerce,  any  two  things 
equal  in  value,;  and  in  money  affairs,  it 
is  Fo  much  as  a  perfon  muff  give  of  one 
kind  of  fpecie,  to  render  it  juft  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  another. 

PAR  \BLE,  a  fable,  or  allegorical 
jnftriKftion,  founded  on  fomething  real 
or  apparent,  in  the  nature  of  Biftory, 
from  which  a  moral  is  drawn,  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  fomething  in  which  the 
hearers  are  more  immediately  concerned. 

PARABOLA,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
.arifing  from  the  feftion  of  a  cone,  when 
•cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  fidts. 
See  Conic  Seri  ion. 

From  the  fame  point  of  a  cone,  there¬ 
fore,  only  one  parabola  can  be  drawn  : 
all  the  other  fedlions  within  thefe  paral¬ 
lels  being  ellipfis  ;  and  ail  without  hyper¬ 
bolas. 

To  deferibe  a  parabola  by  a  continual 
motion.  —  Let  the  ftraight  rule  G  R 
{plate  XL.  fig.  g.j)  be  fixed  on  a  plane, 
then  take  another  rule  as  R  D  C  right- 
angled  at  D,  and  let  its  fide  D  C  Hide 
along  GK  ;  take  a  firing  equal  in  length 
to  the  fide  RD,  .and  fix  one  end  of  it  in 
any  point  of  the  plane  as  in  F,  and  the 
other  end  at  R  the  extremity  of  the  rule  ; 
then  while  DC  Aides  along  GK,  keep  by 
a  pin  P  the  firing  RPF  conftantly  as 
clofe  DR  as  may  be,  fo  that  it  may  be 
akvays  ftraight,  .the. pin  at  P  will  by  this 
motion  deferibe  the  curve  P  A  Qof  a  pa¬ 
rabola. 

The  line  GK  is  called  the  directrix,  or 
vdire&or,  and  the  point  F  the  locus  of 
.the  parabola. 

From  this  defeription  it  may  eafiiy  be 
feen  that  the  diftance  of  any  point  of  the 
.parabola  from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  that  point  ou 
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tlie  dnechix  ;  that  is,  FP— PD  :  confe- 
quently  when  D  comes  to  B,  then  P 
muft  fall  in  A,  whence  AF— AB. 

Properties  of  the  PA RABOL A.—' The 
fquare  of  any  ordinate  is  equal  to  the 
recftangle  of  the  abfeiffa,  and  four  times 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex, 
that  is  PM2  —  AMX4  AF.  For  PF^  ez 
PM2.-j.FM2,  bi  t  PFcerPDerrBM  ;  then 
BMi— PM -•  -f •  MFa  —  F F  -f 4A  M  x  AF 
(Eu.  8.  z.)  ;  therefore  P  M2  ~  AM  x  4 
AF. 

When  the  point  m  falls  betiyeen  the  ver¬ 
tex  A  and  focus  F,  then  Pm'  — 

E  n  -f-  m  p  2  ;  alfo  Pom'  —  4  A  F  X  A  m  -}- 

F  »n~  ;  whence  4  AF  x  A  m—mp'. 

Let  AF=a,  AM  or  A  m  —  x,  PPd  or 
p  m—y  ;  then  4  ax  ~  yy,  the  equation  of 
the  parabola,  wherein  4  a  is  called  the 
latus  reftum,  or  right  parameter  of  the 
parabola. 

To  draw  a  tangent  to  any  point  of  the 
parabola,  as  P.  Take  AT  =  AM,  or 
FT— FP,  draw  TP, .it  will.be  the  tan¬ 
gent  required. 

The  perpendicular  on  the  tangent, 
fiom  the  focus,  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  diftance  from  the  vertex  to 
the  focus,  and  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
from  the  point  of  contaft ;  or  AF  :  EF  :  : 
EF  :  EP.  For  the  angles  A  F  F  and 
EPF  are  equal  ;  and  the  angles  E  A  F, 
FMP,  PFF,  are  each  right  ;  therefore 
the  triangles  E AF,  FPF,  are  limilar  ; 
whence  AF  :  EF  :  :  EF  :  FP. 

axil  lines  within  the  parabola  which 
are  drawn  parallel 4o  the  axis,  are  called 
diameters.  Thus  PI  (fig  8  )  parallel 
to  the  axis  AM  is  a  diameter;  and  ordi¬ 
nates  to  thoie  diameters  are  right  lines, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  ver¬ 
tices  of  thofe  diameters.  Thus  O  I  is  an 
ordinate  to  the  diameter  P  J 

’Flie  parameter  of  any  diameter  is  a 
right  line,  fuch  that  the  product  under 
the  fame,  and  the  abfcifta,  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  femi- ordinate. 

*  Diverging  PARABOLA,  a  name  given 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  five  different  lines 
of  the  third  order,  exprefled  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  y y~a  ~\~c  x -p  d. 

PARABOLIC  Conod,  a  folid  figure 
oenojrated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola 
about  its  axis.  Its  folidity  is  half  that  of 
its  circumfcribing  cylinder,  being  made 
up  of  a  idles  of  circles  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  uhofe  number  of  terms  is 
exp  re  fled  by  the  axis  ot  tne  conoid,  fit  ft 
term  o,  and,  laft  term  the  aiea  of  the 
bale.  A  parabolic  conoid  is  to  a  cylinder 
T  t  z  of 
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of  the  fame  bafe  and  height,  as  i  to  z, 
and  to  a  cone  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height 
as  1 1  to  i,  or  as  3  to  a. 

PARABOLIC  Pyramidotd,  a  folid 
figure  generated  by  fuppofing  all  the 
fquares  of  the  ordinates  applicates  in  the 
parabola  fio  placed,  as  the  axis  lhall  pais 
through  all  the  centers  in  right  angles  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  aggregate  of  the  planes 
will  form  the  parabolic  pyramidoid. 

The  folidity  hereof  is  had  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  bafe  by  half  the  altitude  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  is  obvious  ;  for  the  com¬ 
ponent  planes  being  a  feries  of  arithmeti¬ 
cal  proportionals  beginning  from  o,  their 
fum  will  be  equal  to  the  extremes  multi¬ 
plied  by  half  the  number  of  terms. 

PARABOLIC  Space,  the  area  con¬ 
tained  between  any  entire  ordinate  and 
the  curve  of  the  incumbent  parabola. 

Segment  of  a  PARABOLIC  Space,  that 
fpace  included  between  two  ordinates. 

PARABOLIC  Spindle,  a  folid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  an 
ordinate  rightly  applied.  This  folid  is 
eight  fifteenths  of  its  circumfcribing  cy¬ 
linder. 

P ARABOLOIDF.S,  in  geometry,  pa¬ 
rabolas  of  the  higher  kind  ;  the  general 
equation  of  thefe  curves  is  y>m  — 1  x«m — 1 
—j'in,  wherein  m  may  be  expounded  by 
any  number  (Treater  than  i)  at  pleai'ure. 

paracentesis,  in  fm-gery,  an 

operation  commonly  called  tapping.  See 

Hydrocele. 

PARADE,  the  placing  anything  to 
public  view,  with  all  its  advantages  and 
ornaments. 

PARADE,  in  war,  a  place  where  the 
troops  meet  to  go  upon  guard,  or  any 

other  fervice. 

PARADE,  in  fencing,  the  aCtion  of 
parrying,  or  turning  off  any  tbrufr. 

PARADISE,  a  term  principally  ufed 
for  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam 
and  Eve  were  placed  immediately  upon 
their  creation.  As  to  this  terreftrial  pa- 
radife,  there  have  been  many  enquiries 
about  its  fituation.  It  has  beer,  placed  in 
the  third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the  moon, 
in  the  moon  itfelf,  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  air,  above  the  earth,  under  the 
earth,  in  the  place  poffelfed  by  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  under  the  arCtie  pole.  The 
learned  Huetius  places  it  upon  the  river 
produced  by  the  conjunction  of  the  'I  lgris 
and  Euphrates,  now  called  the  river  of 
the  Amahs,  between  this  conjunction  and 
the  dh’ifion  made  by  the  fame  river  before 
it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea.  Other  geo¬ 
graphers  have  placed  it  in  Armenia,  be- 
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tween  the  fources  of  the  Tygrls,  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Phafis, 
which  they  fuppofe  to  be  the  four  rivers 
deferibed  by  Moles.  The  celeftial  para- 
dife  is  that  place  of  pure  and  refined  de¬ 
light  in  which  the  fouls  of  the  blefled 
pnjoy  everlafting  happinefs.  In  this  fenfe 
it  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  New  Tefta- 
rnent  :  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  crofs*,  “  This  day  fhalt  thou 
f‘  be  with  me  in  paradife.”  And  St. 
Paul  lpeaking  of  himfelf  in  the  third  per- 
fon,  fays,  ‘  1  knew  a  man  who  was 
£k  caught  up  into  paradife,  and  heard. 
“  unfpeakable  words,  which  is  not  law- 
“  ful  for  a  man  to  utter.” 

Mahomet  has  promifed  his  followers  a, 
paradife  of  mere  fenfual  delights. 

Bird  of  PARADISE,  Paradifrea,  in 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
of  picae. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many 
elegant  fpecies. 

PARADOX,  in  phiiofophy,  a  propo- 
fition  feemingly  abfurd,  as  being  contrary 
tpfome  received  opinion  ,but  yet  trueinfaCL 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  para¬ 
doxes  than  geometry  :  that  the  right  line 
fiiould  continually  approach  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a  true  pa¬ 
radox  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fpi- 
ral  may  continually  approach  to  a  point, 
and  yet  not  reach  it,  in  any  number  of 
revolutions,  however  great. 

PARAGOGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure 
whereby  a  letter  is  added  to  the  end  of  a 
word. 

PARAGRAPH,  a  ftdion  or  divifion 
of  a  chapter,  and  in  references  is  marked 
thus  ^f. 

PARALEPSIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  pre-» 
tence  of  palling  over  fomething,  and  yet; 
mentioning  it  by  the  bye. 

PAR ALJPOMENA,  a  fupplement  of 
things  omitted  in  a  preceding  work. 

/  PARALLACTIC,  fomething  relating 
to  the  parallax  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

PARALLAX,  Paraliaxis ,  in  agrono¬ 
my,  a  change  of  the  apparent  place  of 
any  heavenly  objeCl  in  the  fpbere  of  hea¬ 
ven,  caufcd  by  its  being  feen  from  diffe¬ 
rent  points  of  view. 

Annual  PARA  LI. AX  of  a  phenome¬ 
non,  the  change  of  its  apparent  place  in 
the  fphere  of  the  heaven,  which  is  caufed 
by  its  being  viewed  from  the  earth  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  her  orbit  :  the  annual  pa¬ 
rallax  of  all  the  planets  is  confiderable, 
but  that  of  the  fixed  Bars  is  infenfible. 
See  Aberration 

PARALLAX,  in  levelling,  denotes 

the 
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Ithe  angle  contained  between  the  line  of 
true  level  and  that  of  apparent  level. 

P  A  RALLEL,  in  geometry,  is  applied 
to  lines,  figures,  and  bodies,  every  where 
equidiftant  from  each  other,  and  which, 
though  infinitely  produced,  would  never 
meet;  thus,  the  line  OP  (plate  XLI. 
fig.  t.)  is  parallel  to  QJR. 

Parallel  lines  hand  oppofed  to  lines 
converging  and  diverging,  Geometri¬ 
cians  demonftrate,  that  if  two  parallels 
O  P  and  CqR  (fig.  2.)  be  cut  by  a  tranf- 
verfe  line  S  T  in  A  and  B  ;  1.  The  alter¬ 
nate  angles  *  and  y  are  equal.  2.  The 
external  angle  u  is  equal  to  the  internal 
oppofite  on cy  :  and,  3.  the  two  internal 
oppofite  ones  x  and  y  are  alfo  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

It  is  fhewn  on  the  principles  of  optics, 
that  if  the  eye  be  placed  between  two  pa¬ 
rallel  lines,  they  will  appear  to  converge 
towards  a  point  oppofite  to  the  eye.  And 
if  they  run  to  fuck  a  length,  as  that  the 
pittance  between  them  be  but  as  a  point 
thereto,  they  wiil  there  appear  to  coincide, 

Parallel  lines  are  del'cribed  by  letting 
fall  equal  perpendiculars,  and  drawing 
lines  through  the  extremes. 

Parallel  Planes,  fuch  planes  as 
have  all  the  perpendiculars  drawm  betwixt 
them  equal  to  each  other. 

Parallel  Rays,  iii  optics,  thofe 
which  keep  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
vifible  object  to  the  eye,  which  is  fup- 
fed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the  objedt. 

Parallel  Ruler ,  or  P aralleltfm,  an 
inftrument  confiding  of  two  wooden, 
brafs,  &c.  rulers,  A  B,  CD,  (fig.  3.) 
equally  broad  every  where,  and  fo  joined 
together  by  the  crofs  blades  EF  and  GH, 
as  to  open  at  different  intervals,  accede  and 
yecede,  and  yet  Bill  retain  their  parallelifm. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious  ; 
for  one  of  the  rulers  being  applied  to  RS, 
and  the  other  withdrawn  to  a  given  point 
V,  a  right  angle  A  B,  drawn  by  its  edge, 
though  V,  is  a  parallel  to  RS. 

PARALLELS,  or  Parallel  Circles , 
in  geography,  called  alfo  parallels  or  cir¬ 
cles  of  latitude,  are  Lifer  circles  of  the 
fphere  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  weft 
to  eaft  through  alLthe  points  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  commencing  from  the  equator  to 
which  they  are  parallel,  and  terminating 
with  the  poles.  T  hey  are  called  parallels 
of  latitude,  becaufe  all  places  lying  under 
the  fame  parallel,  have  the  fame  latitude. 

PARALLELS  of  Latitude,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  leffer  cirdle§  of  the  fphere  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  ecliptic,  imagined  to  pafs 
through  every  degree  aud  minute  of  the 
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colours.  They  are  represented  on  the 
globe  by  the  divif  ons  on  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  in  its  motion  round  the  globe/ 
when  ferewed  over  the  pole  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic.  See  Globe. 

PAR  A 1.  LETS  of  Altitude,  or  Alma- 
cantors ,  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
imagined  to  pats  through  every  degree  and 
minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  hori¬ 
zon  and  zenith,  having  their  poles  in  the 
zenith.  f  hey  are  reprefented  on  the 
globe  by  the  divif  ons  on  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  in  its  motion  about  the  body  of 
the  globe,  when  ferewed  to  the  zenith. 

PARALLELS  of 'Decimation,  in  aftre- 
nomy,  the  fame  with  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude  in  geography. 

PARALLEL  Sphere,  that  fituation 
of  the  fphere  wherein  the  equator  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles 
with  the  zenith  and  nadir;  confequently 
the  poles  of  the  world  become  the  poles 
of  the  horizon.  In  this  fphere  all  the 
parallels  of  the  equator  become  parallels 
of  the  horizon,  confequently  no  Bars 
ever  rife  or  fet,  but  all  turn  round 
in  circles  paraliei  to  the  horizon  ;  and 
the  fun,  when  in  the  equinoctial, 
wheels  round  the  horizon  the  whole  day. 
After  his  rifing  to  the  elevated  pole,  he 
never  fets  for  fix  months;  and  after  his 
entering  again  on  the  other  lide  of  the 
line,  never  rifes  for  fix  months  longeiv 
This  is  the  pofition  of  the  fphere  to  fuch 
as  live  under  the  poles,  and  to  whom  the 
tun  is  never  above  230  30'  high. 

PARALLEL  Sailing,  in  navigation, 
the  failing  under  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

PARALLELEPIPED,  or  Paral- 
lelopiped,  in  geometry,  a  regular 
folid,  comprehended  under  fix  parallelo¬ 
grams,  the  oppofite  ones  whereof  are  fi-- 
milar,  parallel,  and  equal.  All  paral¬ 
lelepipeds,  prifms,  cylinders,  See.  whole 
bafes  and  heights  are  equal,  are  them- 
lelves  equal.  A  diagodal  plane  divides 
a  parallelepiped  into  two  equal  prifms  ; 
fo  that  a  triangular  pi  ifm  is  half  a  paral¬ 
lelepiped  upon  the  fame  bale,  and  of  the 
fame  altitude.  All  parallelepipeds,  prifms, 
cylinders, &c.  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
their  bales  and  altitudes;  wherefore,  if 
their  bafes  be  equal,  they  are  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  altitudes;  and  convericly. 
All  fi  milar  parallelepipeds,  cylinders, 
cones,  &c.  are  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of 
their  homologous  fides,  and  alfo  of  their 
altitudes.  Equal  parallelepipeds,  prifms, 
cones,  cylinders,  &c.  reciprocate  their 
bafes  and  altitudes 

parallelism,  the  fttuation  or 

quality 
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•quality  whereby  any  thing  is  denominated 
parallel. 

PARALLELISM  of  the  Earth's  Axis, 
in  aflronomy,  that  fituation  of  the  earth’s 
-axis,  in  its  progress  through  its  orbit, 
whereby  it  is  hill  directed  towards  the 
pole-liar;  fo  that  if  a  line  be  drawn 
parallel  to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one 
petition,  the  axis,  in  all  other  pofitions, 
will  be  always  parallel  to  the  lame  line. 
This  paralieli An  is  the  neccllary  refult  of 
the  earth’s  double  motion,  namely  round 
the  fun,  and  its  own  axis.  And  to  it  we 
owe  the  vidffitudes  of  feafons,  and  the 
inequality  of  day  and  night. 

PARALLELISM  of  the.  Rows  of  Erses 
— Thefe  are  never  feen  parallel,  but  al¬ 
ways  inclining  to  each  other  towards  the 
farther  extreme. 

Hence  mathematicians  have  taken  oc- 
.■ca-fion  to  enquire  in  what  lines  the  trees 
rnufl  be  difpoled  to , correct  this  efFeft  of 
the  perfpeclive,  and  make  the  rows  hill 
appear  parallel.  'The  two  roves  mu h  be 
fuch,  as  that  the  unequal  intervals  of 
any  two  oppoftte  or  correfpondent  trees 
may  be  feen  under  equal  vifual  .rays. 

On  this  principle  fome  have  hiewn, 
that  the  two  rows  of  trees  muh  be  two 
oppofite  femi-hyperbolas. 

■  M  .  Varignon,  in  Mem  <;le  1’Acad.  ann. 
1717,  renders  the  problem  much  more 
general,  and  requires  not  only  that  the 
vifual  angles  be  equal,  but  to  have  them 
increafe  or  decrease  in  any  given  ratio, 
provided  the  greateh  do  not  exceed  a 
right  angle.  The  eye  requires  to  be  placed 
in  any  point,  either  juft  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ranges,  beyond,  or  on  this  lide. 

He  fuppofes  the  L r it  row  to  be  a  right 
line,  and  fecks  what  line  the  other -muh; 
be,  Which  he  calls  the  curve  of  the  range  : 
this  he  finds  muff  bean  hyperbola  to  have 
the  vifual  angles  equal.  The  fbreignt  and 
hyperbolical  rows  will  be  feen  parallel  to 
infinity  ;  and,  if  the  oppofite  femi-hy- 
perbola  be  added,  we  fb HI  have  three 
rows  of  trees,  the  flraight  one  in  the 
middle,  and  all  three  parallel. 

It  is  fufficient  that  this  fccond  hyper¬ 
bola  have  the  lame  center,  its  vertex  in 
thejame  right  line,  and  the  fame  con¬ 
jugate  axis.  Thus  the  two  hyperbolas 
may  be  of  all  the  different  kinds  poflible, 
yet  ail  have  the  fame  effect. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  the  trees  ap¬ 
pear  under  decreafing  angles,  the  flraight 
row^  being  laid  down  as  before,  he  fhews, 
that  if  the  decreafe  be  in  a  certain  ratio, 
the  other  line  rnufl  be  a  parallel  flraight 
line.  But  he  goes  yet  farther,  and  fup- 
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pofing  the  firfl  row  any  curve  whatever, 
he  fee ks  for  another  that  fhall  make  the 
rows  have  any  effect  defired. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  in  geometry 
a  quadrilateral  right-lined  figure,  whole 
oppofite  tides  are  parallel  and  equal  to 
each  other.  It  is  generated  by  the  e- 
quable  motion  of  a  right  line  always 
parallel  to  itfe’f.  When  it  has  all  it s 
four  ang;es  tight,  and  only  its  oppofite 
fides  equal,  it  is  called  a  reflangle  or  ob¬ 
long.  When  the  angles  are  all  right, 
and  the  fides  equal,  it  is  called  a  fquare. 
If  all  the  fides  be  equal,  and  the  angles 
unequal,  it  is  called  a  rhombus  or  lozenge  : 
and  if  the  fides  and  angles  be  unequal, 
it  is  called  a  rhomboides. 

Properties  cf  the  pARALLEOGUM. — 
In  every  parallelogram  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever,  as  A  B  C  D  (plate  xli  fig.  1.)  a 
diagonal  D  A  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  am]  the  .  nglcs  diagonally  oppo¬ 
fite  B,  C,  and  A  D,  are  equal  ;  the  op¬ 
pofite  angles  of  the  fame  fide  C.  D,  and 
A,  B,  See.  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles  ;  and  each  two  hides,  together, 
greater  than  the  diagonal. 

Two  parallelograms  A  BC  D,  and 
ECDF,on  the  fame  or  equal  bafe  C  D, 
and  of  the  fame  height  A  C,  or  between 
the  fame  parallels  A  F,  CD,  are  equal  : 
and  hence  two  triangles  C  D  A,  and 
CD  E,  on  the  fame  bafe  and  of  the  fame 
height,  are  alio  equal.  Hence,  alfo, 
every  triangle  GFD  is  half  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  ACDB  upon  the  fame  or  an  equal 
bafe  C  D,  and  of  the  fame  altitude,  or 
between  the  fame  parallels.  Hence,  alfo, 
a  triangle  is  equal  to  a  parallelogram, 
having  the  fame  bafe  and  half  the  altitude, 
or  half  the  kafe  and  the  fame  altitude. 

Parallelograms,  therefore,  are  in  a 
given  ratio  compounded  of  their  bales  and 
altitudes.  If  then  the  altitudes  be  equal, 
they  are  as  the  bafes^  and  converfely.  In 
fimilar  parallelograms -and  triangles,  the 
altitude®  are  proportional  to  the  homolo?- 
gous  fides,  and  the  bales  are  cut  propor¬ 
tionally  thereby.  Hence  -fimilar  paral¬ 
lelograms  and  triangles  are -in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  their,  homologous  Tides  ;  as  alfp 
of  their  altitudes,  and  the  fegments  o-f 
their  bafes ;  they  are,  therefore,  as  the 
fquares  of  the  fides,  altitudes,  and  ho¬ 
mologous  fegments  of  the  bafes. 

In  every  parallelogram,  the  fum  of  the 
fquatesof  the  two  diagonals  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  Iquares  of  the  four  fides. 
For  if  the  parallelogram  be  rectangular, 
it  follow's,  that  the  turn  diagonals  are 
equai  :  and.  confequently  the  fqua're  o-f 
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a  diagonal,  or  which  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenule  of 
»  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of 
the  fides. 

If  the  parallelogram  be  not  rcdfangnlar, 
and  of  eonf  q'.ience  the  two  diagonals  un¬ 
equal,  which  is  the  mod  general  cafe, 
the  propofition  becomes  of  vad  extent ; 
for  in  dance,  in  the  whole  theory  of  com¬ 
pound  motions,  8zc.  There  are  feverai 
ways  of  demondratirrg  this  problem  :  the 
analytical  method  is  lhewn  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  hi  his  Univerfal  Arithmetic. 

'ro  find  the  area  of  a  recta ngled  paral¬ 
lelogram,  multiply  the  length  fuppofed 
=  5^4  in  the  breadthem  31,  the  product 
will  be  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  ; 
namely,  467x8.  Hence,  1.  Rectangles 
are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  their  fides. 
x.  If,  therefore,  three  right  lines  he  con¬ 
tinually  proportional,  the  fquare  of  the 
middle  one  is  equal  to  the  redlangle  of  the 
two  extremes  ;  and  if  four  right  lines  be 
proportional,  the  redlangle  under  the 
two  extremes  is  equal  to  that  under  the 
two  middle  terms. 

Other  parallelograms,  not  rectangular, 
have  their  areas  found  by  refo-lvrng  them 
by  diagonals,  into  two  triangles,  and-ad- 
ding  the  areas  of  the  feparate  triangles 
info  one  fum. 

PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a  fife 
re  a  ford  ng,  as  when  a  confequence  is  drawn 
from  principles  that  are  falfe  ;  or,  though 
true,  are  not  proved;  or  when  a  pro¬ 
pofition  is  paffied  over  that  fhould  have 
been  proved  by  the  way.  A  paralogifim 
differs  from  a  fophifm  in  this,  that  the 
fophifm  is  committed  out  of  defign  and 
fubtlety,  and  the  paralogifm  out  of  mif- 
take  and  for  want  of  fufficient  light  and 
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application. 

PARALYSIS,  the  palfy.  See  PalJ y. 

PARALYTIC,  a  perfon  afflicted  with 
the  pally. 

PARAMETER,  in  conic  fedlions,  a 
conflant  line ;  othervvife  called  latus  rec¬ 
tum  when  applied  to  the  principal  axis  of 
the  figure. 

PARAMOUNT,  in  law,  the  fupreme 
lord  of  the  fee.  The  lords  of  thele  ho¬ 
nours  or  manors  that  have  manors  under 
them  are  1  tiled  lords  paramount ;  and  the 
king,  by  our  law,  is  the  chief  lord  of 
all  the  lands  in  England.  See  Manor, 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  earth  defigned  for  covering  the 
foldiers  from  the  enemies  cannon  or  jmall 
fhot.  1  he  thicknefs  of  the  parapet  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet;  its  height  is 
tlx  feet  on  the  infide,and  four  or  five  on  the 
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1  outfide.  It  is  railed  on  the  rampart,  and 
has  a  Hope  above  called  the  fuperior  talus, 
and  fometimes  the  glacis  of  the  parapet* 
The  exterior  talus  of  the  parapet  is  the 
Hope  facing  the  country  :  there  is  a  ban¬ 
quette  or  two  for  the  foldiers,  who  de¬ 
fend  the  parapet  to  mount  upon,  that 
they  may  the  better  difeover  the  country, 
fofie,  and  counterfcarpe,  and  fire  as  they 
find  oGcafron. 

Parapet  of  the  covert  way,  or  corridor, 
is  what  covers  that  way  from  the  fight  of 
the  enemy,  which  renders  it  the  molt 
dangerous  place  for  the  befiegers  becaufe 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  faces,  flanks, 
and  curtins  of  the  place. 

PARAPET  is  alio  a  little  wall  raifecT 
bread  high  on  the  banks  of  bridges,  keys, 
or  high  buildings,  to  lerve  as  a  day,  and 
preveht  people's  falling  over. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  or  Par  a- 
p  H  F.  r  n  A,  in  the  civil  law,  thofe 
goods  which  a  wife  brings  her  hufband 
befides  her  dower,  and  which  are  dill  to 
remain  at  her  difpofal  exclufive  of  her 
hufband,  uniefis  there  is  fome  proviliorf 
made  to  the  contrary  in  the  maniage 
con  trad! . 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  dis¬ 
order  of  the  penis,  wherein  the  prepuce 
is  fhrunk,  and  withdrawn  behind  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
brought  to  cover  the  fame,  which  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  venereal  diforders. 

The  cure  of  a  paraphimofis,  according 
to  Heider,  confids  chiefly  in  returning 
the  contradted  prepuce  over  the  naked 
glans;  but  as  a  violent  inflammation  is 
ufuaily  the  chief  caufe  of  its  being  fo 
difficult  to  return  the  prepuce  in  the  para¬ 
phimofis,  it  may  be  fird  proper  to  make 
ufe  of  difeutient  and  emollient  fomen¬ 
tations  or  cataplafms,  with  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine  before  the  prepuce  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  drawn  over  the  glans,  which 
being  affiedted,  all  the  other  bad  fymp- 
toms  will  vanifh  of  eourfe.  However, 
fome  furgeons  prefer  the  ufe  of  cold 
water,  becaufe  the  former  remedies  often 
augment  the  influx  of  the  blood  to  the 
parts,  and  fo  increafe  the  tumor.  But 
when  the  penis,  ferotum,  and  lower  pare 
of  the  abdomen,  are  immerged  in  cold, 
water,  with  plentiful  bleeding,  the  tu¬ 
mor  generally  fubfides  in  a  fhort  time  1 
the  penis  is  then  to  be  held  between  the 
Burgeon's  two  foremod  fingers  of  each 
hand  ;  and  the  glans  having  been  fird 
lubricated  with  oil  or  butter,  is  to  be 
forcibly  prelied  back  with  his  thumbs, 
whild  the  prepuce  is  at  the  fame  time 

drawn 
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irawn  forward  under  his  fingers,  fo  as 
to  cover  the  denudated  glands;  but  when 
the  inanimation  is  not  very  large,  it  may 
be  often  fufficient  only  to  bathe  the  parts 
in  water,  when  there  is  little  or  no  viru- 
lency.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  tu¬ 
mefied  penis  tends  to  mortify  through 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  or  long 
continuance  of  the  diforder,  it  will  be 
mod  advifeablc  to  bleed  the  patient  firff 
in  the  arm,  and  then  in  the  vena  dorlalis 
penis,  in  which  laft  it  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  tumor  Tub  Tides,  and  then 
the  prc puce  may  be  drawn  over  the  glands 
as  before. 

PARAPHRASE,  'nTagxypaeris,  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  Tome  text,  in  clearer  and 
more  ample  terms,  whereby -is  fupplied 
what  the  author  might  have  laid  or 
thought  on  the  fubjedt. 

PaRAPHREMTJS,  in  medicine,  an 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPLEGIA,  or  Paraplegia, 
in  medicine,  a  Tpecies  of  paralyfis,  or 
palTy,  uTually  Tucceeding  an  apoplexy. 

PARAS  A  NG,  an  ancient  Periian 
meaTure,  different  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  places  ;  being  Tometimes 
thirty,  Tometimes  forty,  and  Tometimes 
fifty  fladia,  or  furlongs. 

PARASALENE,  in  phyfiology,  a 
mock  moon,  a  meteor,  or  phamorntnon, 
encompafling,  or  adjacent  to,  the  moon, 
in  form  of  a  luminous  ring  ;  wherein  are 
Tometimes  obferved  one,  lometimes  two, 
apparent  images  of  the  moon. 

The  parafeiones  are  formed  after  the 
Tame  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or  mock 
Tuns.  See  Parbehum. 

PARASITES,  or  Parasitical 
Plants,  in  botany,  •  Tuch  plants  as  are 
produced  out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
other  plants,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  nourifhmeut,  and  will  not  grow 
upon  the  ground,  as  the  miiieto,  &c. 

PARA SYNAN CHE,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  angina  or  quinzy,  wherein  the 
exterior  muTcles  of  the  throat  are  in¬ 
flamed.  S ee  Slifu. zy . 

1  PARATHE.NAR,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  two  muTcles  of  the  foot. 

PARAT  HE, SIS  in  grammar,  the  Tame 
with  appofition. 

Pa  rat  lies  is  is  alio  the  Tame  with 
parenthefis.  See  Fareutk  jis. 

PaRCAs,  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
godde-fles  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the 
accidents  and  'events,  and  to  determine 
the  date  or  period  of  human  life.  The 
ar.cients  reckoned  the  parcar,  who  were 
*lfo  called  fates  and  dcilinks,  to  be  three 
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in  number,  becauTe  all  things  have  their 
beginning,  progreTs,  and  end.  They 
were  called  Atropos,  Clotho,  and  Lache- 
fis,  and  are  repreTented  as  Tpinning  the 
thread  of  human  life,  in  which  employ¬ 
ment  Clotho  held  the  diflaff,  Lachefis 
turned  the  wheel,  and  Atropos  cut  the 
thread,  Their  perfdns  are  varioufly  de- 
Tcribed  :  Tometimes  they  are  repreTented 
as  old  women,  one  holding  a  diflaff, 
another  a  wheel,  and  a  third  a  pair  oT 
Tciliars.  Others  paint  Clotho  in  a  robe 
of  divers  colours,  with  a  crown  of  flars 
upon  her  head,  and  holding  a  diflaff  in 
her  hand  ;  Lachefis  in  a  garment  cover¬ 
ed  with  Ears,  and  holding  feveral  Tp in¬ 
dies  ;  and  Atropos  they  clad  in  biack, 
cutting  the  thread  with  a  large  pair  of 
fciflars. 

PARCHMENT,  in  commerce,  the 
fkins  of  fheep  or  goats  prepared  in  Tuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for  writing 
upon,  covering  books.  See.  The  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  parchment  is  begun  by  the 
fkinner,  and  hnifhed  by  the  parchment- 
maker. 

What  is  called  vellum,  is  only  parch¬ 
ment  made  of  the  fkins  of  abortives,  or 
at  lead  fucking  calves.  This  has  a  much 
finer  grain,  and  is  whiter  and  frnoother 
than  parchment  ;  but  is  prepared  in  the 
Tame  manner,  except  its  not  being  paf- 
fed  through  the  lime-pit. 

PARDON,  in  law,  is  the  forgivenefs 
of  .an  offence  again  ft  the  king  or  the 
laws. 

PAREGORICS,  in  pharmacy,  medi¬ 
cines  that  affuage  pain,  othcrwile  called 
anodynes. 

PaAEJLCON,  in  grammar,  a  figure 
by  which  a  word  or  iyiiable  is  added  to 
the  end  of  another. 

PARENCHY M A  of  Plants.  Grew 
applies  the  term  parenchyma  to  the  pith 
or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part  of  a  fruit  or 
plant  through  which  the  juice  is  Tup- 
poled  to  be  diftributed.  This,  when 
viewed  with  a  microfccpe,.  appears  to 
refemble  marrow,  or  rather  a  Iponge, 
being  a  porous,  flexible,  dilatable -fub- 
llance.  Its  pores  are  innumerable  and 
exceedingly  fmail,  receiving  as  much  • 
humour  as  is  requifite  to  fill  and  extend 
them,  which  difpolition  of  pores  it  is  that 
is  hippo  fed  to  fit  the  plant  for  vegetation 
and  growth. 

PARENT,  Parens,  a  term  of  relation 
applicable  to  thofe  from  whom  we  im¬ 
mediately  receive  our  being. 

PARENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  cer¬ 
tain  intercalary  words,  inierted  in  a  dif- 

courfe, 
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coutTe,  which  interrupt  the  fenfc,  or 
thread,  but  Teem  neceflary  for  the  better 
iinderftandinw  of  the  fubjedt.  The  pro¬ 
per  charaderiftic  of  a  parenthefis  is,  that 
it  may  be  either  taken  in  or  left  out,  the 
fenfe  and  the  grammar  remaining  intire, 
as  the  king  is  (notvvith handing  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  favourites)  a  very  honed 
man.  In  fpeaking,  the  parenthefis  is 
to  be  pronounced  in  a  different  tone  ;  and 
in  writing,  it  is  inclofed  between  (), 
called  alfo  a  parenthefis,  but  commonly 
a  bracket,  or  crotchet,  to  Ndiftinguifh  it 
from  the  reft  of  the  difeourfe.  The 
politeft  of  our  modern  writers  avoid  all 
parenthefis,  as  keeping  the  mind  in  fuf- 
penfe,  embarraffing  it,  and  rendering  the 
difeourfe  lefs  clear,  uniform, a  *1  agreeable. 

PARGET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  kinds  of  gypfum,  or 
plafter-ftone.  See  Plajier. 

PARGETING,  in' building,  is  ufed 
for  the  plafteringof  walls,  and  fometimes 
for  the  plafter  i  tie  If. 

PARHELIUM,  or  Parhelion,  in 
phyffology,  a  mock  fun,  or  rneteor,  in 
the  form  of  a  very  bright  light,  appear¬ 
ing  on  one  fide  of  the  fun.  The  par¬ 
helia  are  formed  by  the  refiedion  of  the 
fun’s  beams  on  a  cloud  properly  pofited. 
They  ufually  accompany  the  coronae,  or 
luminous  circles  ;  and  are  placed  in  the 
fame  circumference  and  at  the  fame 
height.  1  heir  colours  refemble  that  of 
the  rainbow,  the  red  and  yellow  are  on 
the  fide  towards  the  furt,  and  the  blue 
and  violet  on  the  other.  There  are  co- 
ton's  fometimes  feen  without  parhelia, 
and  vice  verfa.  Parhelia  are  double, 
triple,  See.  and  in  id  >9,  a  parhelion  of 
five  funs  was  feen  at  Rome  ;  and  1666, 
another  at  Arles  of  fix.  M.  Mariotte 
accounts  for  parhelia  from  an  infinity  of 
little  particles  of  ice  floating  in  the  air, 
that  rnultiply  the  image  of  the  fun  by 
fefraeftion  or  reflection.  ' 

PARIE TaLIA  Ossa,  in  anatomy, 
the  fecOrtd  and  third  bones  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  ;  being  called  alfo  ofla-bregmatis, 
and  ofTa-fincipitis. 

PAR!  ATARI  A ,  pellitory  of  the  wall, 
in  botaily.  It  is  perennial,  common  on 
old  walls  and  among  rubbilh,  and  flowers 
in  May.  't  be  leaves  of  pellitory  of  the 
wall  have  been  ufed  in  cataplafms  fbr  dif- 
fcu fling  inflammatory  fweilingS  :  decoc¬ 
tions  of  them,  and  thrir  exprefled  juice, 
have  been  given  as  emollient  diuretics, 
in  nephritic  cafes  and  ifehuries  ;  and  are 
faid,  when  long  perfifted  on,  to  be  ufc- 
ful  aperients  or  fweeteners  in  cutaneous 
Vox..  Ill, 
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defedations.  The  plant  appears  to  be  of 
no  great  activity,  being  rather  oleraceous 
than  medicinal. 

*  PARIS,  the  capital  city  of  France, 
in  the  principality  or  government  of  the 
ifle  of  France.  It  is  advantageoufly  fitu- 
ated,  and  one  of  the  molt  confiderable 
places  in  the  world.  It  was  anciently  a 
frn.all  place,  though  founded  in  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  was  then  call¬ 
ed  Lutetia.  When  the  Romans  came 
into  Gaul,  this  was  the  capital  of  a 
people  called  the  Parifians,  from  whom, 
in  procefs  of  time,  it  came  to  he  called 
Paris.  It  contains  22,000  holtfes,  and 
800,000  inhabitants;  and  many  of  the 
houfes  are  feven  ftories  high.  There  are 
fifty- two  parilhes  in  the  town  and  lub- 
urbs  j  1 34  convents,  of  which  fifty-fix  are 
for  men,  and  feventy-eight  for  women. 
Paris  is  generally  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  town,  which  is  the  largelt,  is  feated 
on  theN.  fide  of  (he  river  Seine  ;  the  city, 
which  is  the  ieaft  but  the  mod  antient,con- 
fifts  of  three  little  iflands  in  t He  middle  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  univerftty*  which  lies  on 
the  S.  fide  of  the  river  :  all  which  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  zo  quarters  of  wards.  The  whole 
town  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  fix  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  houfes -look  handiotne,  be¬ 
ing  built  of  ftone,  and  moll  of  them 
having  iafh-windows.  The  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  feated  on  a  little  ifland  of 
the  river  Seine,  is  a  venerable  old  Gothic 
ftrudure,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  is  174  feet  in  length,  fixtyin  breadth, 
and  too  in  height.  The  roof  is  fup- 
porfed  by  120  large  pillars,  and  the  front 
is  admired  for  its  feuipture,  there  being 
the  ftatues  of  twenty-eight  of  their  kings. 
In  the  middle  there  is  a  fmall  fpire,  and 
at  the  weft  end  are  two  large  fquare 
towers,  389  fteps  high,  flat  at  the  top, 
with  balultres  round  them,  which  make 
the  front  look  fpaeious  and  noble.  From 
thefe  towers  you  have  a  profpedt  of  the 
whole  city.  1  here  are  in  Paris  a  great 
number  of  palaces  and  hotels,  of  which 
we  Ihall  only  mention  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  Louvre  is  diftinguilhed  into 
the  Old  and  the  New.  The  New  Louvre 
is  built  on  the  fpot  where  there  was  a 
caftle.  Thfc  grand  front  is  fifty-five  yards 
in  length,  and  confifts  of  three  advanced 
ftrudures  and  two  periftiles.  The  prin- 
tipal  entrance  is  into  the  middle  ftruc- 
cure,  which  is  adorned  with  eight  co¬ 
lumns.  The  pediment  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  as  it  confifts  only  of  two  ftoncs, 
fifty-four  feet  in  length  cadi,  eight  broadj 
U  u  and 
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and  eighteen  thick.  Each  of  the  pe- 
rediles,  which  are  between  the  three  ad¬ 
vanced  ftrudures,  is  fifty  -  four  yards 
long,  and  twenty  broad.  Their  columns, 
which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  are 
fluted,  and  placed  two  and  two  together, 
being  each  three  feet  feven  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  fupport  a  balluftrade,  which 
runs  all  along  the  top.  The  Old  Louvre 
is  three  fiories  high,  and  the  advanced 
drudures  are  adorned  with  columns.  T  he 
windows  of  the  fecond  are  highly  edeem- 
cd  by  the  curious.  The  infide  of  the 
Louvre  correfponds  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  outfule.  The  apartments  of  the 
queen  contains  a  curious  cieling  and  very 
fine  landfcapes.  The  academy  of  fei- 
ences,  belles-lettres,  architedure,  and 
painting,  are  all  kept  in  the  Louvre. 
The  ffatues  preferved  in  one  of  thefe 
halls  are  very  remarkable,  though  they 
are  only  copies  after  antiques.  TheThu- 
illeries  is  compofed  of  five  pavillions, 
whofe  architedure  is  much  admired.  The 
garden  of  this  palace  has  the  fineff  and 
motf  frequented  walks  in  Paris.  It  is 
7 zo  yards  in  length,  and  136  in  breadth. 
Neither  fervants  in  livery,  nor  any  low 
people,  are  permitted  to  enter  it  during 
the  time  of  walking.  The  terrace  on  the 
fide  of  the  river,  which  is  the  greatell 
ornament  to  the  garden,  is  560  yards  in 
length,  and  twenty  -eight  in  breadth. 
On  the  fide  of  the  palace  arc  fix  (fatues 
and  four  vafies  of  white  marble.  The 
palace  of  Luxemberg  is  the  mt>ft  regular 
drudure  in  France, -and  is  alfo  very  large 
and  magnificent.  There  are  a  great  many 
iquares  in  Paris,  of  which  three  afe  mod 
remarkable,  on  account  of  the  (fatues 
of  bronze  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
and  thefe  are,  the  Place  Royale,  that  of 
Vidoires,  and  that  of  Lewis  le  Grand. 
Of  the  gates,  that  called  Port  St.  Denis 
is  the  mod  beautiful.  It  is  feventy-two  feet 
high,  and  as  many  broad.  It  is  accompani¬ 
ed  with  two  pyramids  loaded  with  trophies 
of  war.  'i  he  Port  St.  Anthony  was  buik 
as  a  triumphal  arch  for  Henry  II.  It  is 
adorned  with  many  embellifhments  in 
Sculpture,  and  has  a  great  number  of  in- 
icriptions,  in  memory  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  port  of  St.  Bernard  is  twenty  yards 
high,  and  fixteen  broad;  and  on  that 
fide  next  the  city  is  the  figure  of  Lewis 
XIV.  in  alto  relievo.  The  port  of  St 
Martin  was  built  in  1674,  in  the  form  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  the  architecture  is 
of  the  indie  kind,  with  balfo  relievos  on 
the  pediments.  It  is  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  as  many  broad.  Among  the  j 
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bridges,  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  which  was  begun  in  1578,  but  was 
not  finifiied  till  1604.  It  is-  340  yards  in 
length.  It  confids  of  twelve  arches,  and 
the  equedrian  datue  of  Henry  IV.  is  its 
greated  ornament.  The  Pont  Royal  is 
not  fo  well  ornamented  as  the  former  5 
but  it  is  as  drong,  and  enjoys  as  agree¬ 
able  a  profpeCf.  It  is  1 14  yards  in  length, 
feventcen  in  breadth,  and  confids  of  five 
arches.  The  Pont  Notre  Dame  was 
built  in  1507,  and  has  houfes  built  on 
each  Tide.  There  are  in  Paris  feveral 
other  bridges.  The  obiervatory  royal 
was  ereded  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1677  : 
here  the  attronomers  are  maintained  at 
the  expence  of  the  king,  to  make  their 
obfervation*.  There  are  feveral  hofpibals 
in  Paris,  where  the  poor  and  the  infirm  are 
aflided.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  there  are  generally  above  1000  pa¬ 
tients  ;  but  drangers  feldom  go  to  fee  any 
but  the  General  Hofpital,  and  Petites 
Maifons,  where  mad  people  are  kept. 
The  General  Hofpital  has  feldom  lefs  than 
10,000  perfons  ;  and  there  are  near  3000 
girls  that  learn  to  make  lace,  and  to 
work  embroidery  and  tapedry,  and  thefe 
are  generally  foundlings.  The  Gobelins 
dands  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftreet  of 
the  fuburb  of  St.  Marcel;  where  there  is 
a  great  number  of  perfons  at  work,  who 
make  tapedry  in  the  highed  perfedion ; 
as  alfo  embroidery,  painting,  and  feu  lp- 
ture.  'I’lie  univerfity  of  Paris  was  found¬ 
ed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  confided  formerly  of  one 
hundred  colleges  ;  but  there  are  now  only 
fifty-four  houfes  that  bear  that  name,  and 
of  thefe  there  are  no  more  than  eleven 
where  public  exercifes  are  performed.  One 
of  thde  is  t.he  Sorbonne,  which  is  thought 
to  be  Qne  of  the  fined  in  Europe ;  from 
which  the  whole  univerfity  is  often  called 
the  Sofbontte,  The  head  of  the  univer-' 
lity  is  called  the  redor,  -who  mud  be 
eleded  from  the  faculty  of  arts.  The 
civil  government  of  Paris  is  diftributed 
among  leveral  courts  of  judice,  the  higb- 
ed  of  which  is  the  parliament,  whofe 
jurifeiidion  extends  over  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  is  the  lad  refort  in  ail 
caufes  where  the  court  does  not  interpofe 
its  authority.  The  other  courts  of  Paris 
are  the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  court  of 
aids,  the  mint,  the  court  of  the  treafury, 
the  court  of  the  waters  and  fortds  ;  the 
court  ot  the  condable  and  marfhals  ;  the 
court  o(  admiralty ;  the  chatelet,  or  the 
ordinary  court  of  judice  for  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  city  ;  the  court  of  the 
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hotel -cjs'ville,  which  takes  aft  account  of 
the  city-rents,  with  the  taxes  on  all  pro- 
vifions  brought  into  Paris ;  and  laftly, 
the  court  of  the  confuls,  which  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  things  relating  to  trade. 
The  trade  of  Paris  eonfifls  chiefly  of  the 
manufactures  of  that  city,  which  are  very 
eopfiderabie.  Thefe  are  principally  goid 
and  filver  fluffs,  wrought  filks,  velvet, 
tapeftry,  gold  and  filver  lace,  ribbons, 
linen,  and  glafs.  They  have  two  great 
fairs  every  year,  one  in  the  fuburb  of  St. 
Germain,  which  begins  the  third  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  continues  a  fortnight  ;  and 
the  other  at  St.  Laurence’s,  which  begins 
on  the  feflival  of  that  faint,  and  ends  on 
the  7th  of  September.  There  are  fix 
principal  bodies  or  companies  of  trhdef- 
m.en,  out  of  which  the  confuls,  who 
have  the  regulation  of  trade,  are  chofen  ; 
namely,  the  drapers,  grocers,  apothe¬ 
caries,  mercers,  jewellers,  fkinners,  hat¬ 
ters,  and  goldfmiths.  Alfo  the  book- 
fellers,  vintners,  wine-merchants,  wool- 
merchants,  and  timber-merchants,  have 
ail  particular  privileges.  Paris  is  zzs 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  London,  435  fouth  of 
Amfterdam,  61,5  north-weft  of  Vienna, 
615  north-eaft  of  Madrid,  675  north-weft 
of  Rome,  12,00  north  weft  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  870  from  Lifbon. 

PARISH,  the  precinCt  of  a  parochial 
church,  or  a  circuit  of  ground  inhabited 
by  people  belonging  to  one  church,  and 
are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its  mi- 
nifter.  In  England  there  are  nine  thou- 
fand,  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  parifhes, 
of  which  three  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five  are  churches  impropriate, 
and  the  reft  are  annexed  to  colleges,  or 
church  dignities.  In  many  of  thefe  pa- 
rifhes,  on  account  of  their  large  extent, - 
and  the  number  of  parifhioners,  there  are 
feveral  chapels  of  eafe. 

PARISH  OFFICERS,  officers  chofen 
annually  to  regulate  and  manage  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  pariffi.  See  the  articles 
Churchwardens  and  Gvtrfeers  of  the  Poor. 

PARK,  a  lafge  inciofure  privileged 
for  wild  beafls  of  chace,  either  by  pre- 
feription  or  the  king’s  grant.  No  perfon 
can  now  erect  a  park  without  obtaining 
a  licence  under  the  broad-feal  ;  but  there 
may  be  fuch  in  reputation,  though  ere<fted 
without  lawful  warrant,  and  the  owner 
may  bring  his  aftion  againft  perlons  that 
kill  his  deer  therein. 

PARK  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  moveable  in- 
jclofure,  or  fold,  fet  up  in  the  fields  for 
fheep  to  feed  and  reft  in  during  the  night. 
The  park  is  frequently  removed  by  the 
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ffiepherds  to  dung  the  ground  one  part 
under  another. 

PARK,  a  large  net,  placed  on  the 
brink  of  the  lea,  with  only  one  entrance, 
which  is  next  the  fliore,  and  which  is  left 
diy  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide;  fo  that  the 
liih  once  got  in  have  no  way  left  to  efcape. 

PARLEY,. a  conference  with  an  enc- 
my.  Hence  to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is 
to  give  a  lignal  for  holding  fuch  a  confer¬ 
ence  by  beat  of  drum  or  found  of  trumpets. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  affembly 
of  the  three  dates  of  this  kingdom,  fum- 
nioncd  together  by  the  king's  authority, 
to  confult  of  matters  relating  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  particularly  to  enatft  and 
repeal  laws.  It  eonfifls  of  the  king,  the 
lords  Ipiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons,  and  is  at  once  the  feat  of  the 
legiflative  authority,  and  the  higheft 
court  of  juftice  in  Great-Britain.  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  criminal  caufes  are  tried 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  commons  ; 
and  this  houfe  has  an  original  ju-rifdi&ion. 
for  the  trial  of  peers  upon  indidffnents 
found  by  a  grand  jury  ;  the  lords  like- 
wife  try  fuch  cauies  as  come  thither  on 
appeals  from  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
all  their  decrees  are  as  judgments,  and 
cannot  be  appealed  from.  The  houfe  of 
commons  examine  the  right  of  elections, 
regulate  difputes  concerning  them,  may 
expel  their  own  members,  and  commit 
them  to  prifon.  ;  they  are  the  grand  in- 
queft  of  the  nation,  and  prefent  public 
grievances  or  delinquents  to  the  king  and 
lords,  in  order  to  their  being  punifhed. 
In  fhort,  they  are  the  representatives  of 
all  the  commons  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
them  their  conffituents  have  placed  the 
higheft  confidence,  by  invefting  them 
with  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  en- 
tru fling  them  with  all  their  liberties  and 
privileges.  Originally,  new  parliaments 
were  called  every  year  ;  but  by  degrees 
their  term  grew  longer.  In  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  they  were  held  a  long 
time,  -with  great  interruptions  between  ; 
but  both  methods  were, found  of  fuch  ill 
confequence,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  king  William  III.  an  aft  was 
palled,  by  which  the  term  of  all  parlia- 
.  ments  was  reftrained  to  three  feffions,  or 
three  years  ;  this  was  hence  called  the 
;  triennial  act :  but  fince  that  time,  from 
other  views,  the  period  of  parliaments 
has  been  lengthened  to  feven  years.  It  is 
feared  long  parliaments  will  be  the  de¬ 
ft  rudtion  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  member  for  Hythe,  (a  rea) 
lover  of  his  country)  has  feveral  times 
y  p  4  moved 
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moved  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  parlia¬ 
ments,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  as  too 
many  of  them  obtain  a  feat  in  the  fenate 
by  corruption,  they  confide r  it  would  be 
more  expen  five  to  bribe  annually,  than 
once  in  feven  years.  A  parliament  is 
called  by  the  king’s  writ  or  letter  directed 
to  each  lord,  commanding  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  by  other  writs,  directed  to 
the  ILeriffs  of  eacli  countv,  to  fumm«n 
the  people  to  eiedt  two  knights  for  each 
county,  and  one  or  two  burgefies  for  each 
borough.  The  number  of  the  members 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  is  uncertain,  as  in- 
creafing  at  the  king’s  pleafiure.  The 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  when 
full,  are  five  hundred  and  fifty-three.  If 
three  hundred  of  thefe  members  are  met, 
it  is  reckoned  a  full  houfe ;  and  forty 
may  compofe  a  houfe  for  the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs. 

Upon  the  holding  of  a  parliament,  the 
king,  the  firlt*  day,  fits  in  the  upper 
houfe,  under  a  canopy,  with  the  crown 
on  his  head,  and  in  his  royal  robes  ; 
and  there,  by  himfelf,  or  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  declares  the  reafons  of  their  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  prefence  of  both  the  lords  and 
commons;  and  then  the  commons  are 
required  to  choofe  a  fpeaker,  who  is 
prefented  to  the  king,  and  being  approv¬ 
ed  by  his  majefty,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
parliament  goes  on. 

The  lords  and  commons  fit  each  in  a 
diftinft  apartment  :  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
the  princes  of  the  blood  fit  by  themfelves 
on  the  fide  of  the  throne  ;  at  the  wall, 
on  the  king’s  right  hand,  the  two  arch- 
bilhops  fit  by  themfelves  on  a  form.  Be¬ 
low  them,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  Winchefter,  and  all  the  oth&r 
bifhops,  fit  according  to  the  ^priority  of 
their  confecnjtion.  On  the  king’s  left 
band,  the  lord  treafurer,  lord  prefident, 
and  lord  privy- feal,  fit  upon  forms  above 
all  dukes,  marquiftes,  and  earls,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  creation.  Acrofis  the  room 
are  vvool-facks,  continued  from  an  an¬ 
cient  cuflom  ;  and  the  chancellor,  or 
keeper,  being  of  courfe  the  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  Lords,  fits  on  the  firft  wool- 
fack  before  the  throne,  with  the  great 
feal  or  mace  lying  by  him  ;  below  thefe 
are  forms  for  the  vifeounts  and  barons. 
On  the  other  Wool-facks  are  feated  the 
judges,  mailers  in  chancery,  and  king’s 
courtfl,  who  are  only  to  give  their  ad¬ 
vice  in  points  of  law,  but  they  all  (land 
up  till  the  king  gives  them  leave  to  fit. 
1  he  commons  lit  promifchoufly,  only 
the  fpeaker  has  a  chair  at  the  upper  end 
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of  the  houfe,  and  the  clerk  and  his  a  fir 
fiftant  fit  at  a  table  near  him..  Before 
any  bufinefs  is  done,  all  the  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  take  the  oa.ths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  Sec.  and  fub- 
feribe  their  opinions  again  ft  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  Sec.  and  if  any  member  of  that 
houle  votes,  or  fits  there  during  any  de¬ 
bate,  lifter  the  fpeaker.  is  chofen,  with¬ 
out  having  firft  taken  thefe  oaths,  her 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  four  in  s, 
full  houfe,  he  is  adjudged  a  popifh  re- 
cufant  convift,  and  incapable  of  any  of¬ 
fice,  and  forfeits  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  fame  teft  the  lords  too,  though  they 
do  not  take  the  oaths,  are  obliged  to 
comply  with.  When  the  parliament  is 
thus  met,  no  members  are  to  depart  from 
it  without  leave.  Upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  all  the  members  are  fometimes 
fummoned,  in  which  cafe  every  lord, 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  every  knight,' 
citizen,  and  burgefs  is  to  come  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  except  he  can  reafonably  and  ho- 
neftiy  excufe  himfelf ;  or  be  amerced  : 
that  is,  refpe&ively,  a  ford  by  the  lords, 
and  a  commoner  by  the  commons. 

All  members  of  parliament,  in  order 
that  they  may  attend  the  public  fervice 
of  their  country,  have  the  privilege  of 
being  freed  from  arrefts,  attachments, 
imprifonments,  See.  for  debts,  trefpaftfes, 
5cc.  but  not  from  arrefts  for  treafon,  fe¬ 
lony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  ordained  by  ftatute,  that  ac¬ 
tions  may  be  commenced,  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  Weil  min  fter,  again  ft  perfons 
intitled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  after 
a  prorogation  or  diftolution,  till  a  nevy 
parliament  is  called,  or  the  fame  become 
re-aflembled  ;  and  likewile  after  an  ad¬ 
journment  for  above  fourteen  days ;  and 
the  relpeftive  courts,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  have 
power  to  proceed  to  judgment,  Sec.  Here 
the  procefs  is  to  be  fummons,  diftrefs  in¬ 
finite,  Sec.  till  the  parties  fhall  enter  an 
appearance  ;  and  for  default  thereof,  the 
real  or  perfonal 'eftate  of  the  defendant 
may  be  fequeftered  ;  though  the  plaintiff 
may  not,  in  that  cafe,  arreft  the  body  of 
any  member  of  parliament :  ix  William 
III.  c.  3. 

Anciently  all  the  people  had  votes  in 
election,  till  it  was  enabled  by  Henry  VI. 
that  none  but  freeholders,  who  had  a 
yearly  revenue  of  forty  (hillings,  fbould 
be. admitted  to  vote  for  knights  of  the 
fhire. 

I  he  manner  ©f  debating  upon,  and 
paffing  hills  in  parliament,  is  as  follows  ; 
any  member  may  move  to  l  ave  a  bill 
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brought  in,  which,  upon  a  queHion  put, 
being  agreed  by  the  majority,  this  perfon, 
with  others,  is  qrdcred  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  fame.  When  it  is  ready,  a 
time  is  appointed  for  its  being  read,  and 
after  the  clerk's  reading  it,  the  fpeaker 
reads  an  abftraft  of  it,  and  puts  the 
qqeHion  whether  or  no  ’it  ihall  have  a 
fecond  reading  ?  and  after  a  fecond  read¬ 
ing,  the  queliion  is  put.  whether  or  no 
it  Ihall  be  committed  ?  which  is  either  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,1  if  it  be 
of  importance,  or  to  a  private  committee, 
any  member  naming  the  persons.  The 
committee  being  appointed,  and  a  chair¬ 
man  chofen,  the  chairman  reads  the  bill, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  puts  every  claufc 
to  the  queftiem,  tills  up  the  blanks  and 
makes  amendments,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.  The  bill  thus 
gone  through,  the  chairman  makes  his 
report  at  the  tide-bar  of  the  houfe,  reads 
all  the  additions  and  amendments, &c,  and 
moves  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  report  to 
the  table  ;  which  granted,  he  delivers  it  to 
the  clerk,  who  reads  the  amendments,  £ec. 
The  fpeaker  then  puts  the  queHion,  whe¬ 
ther  they  thall  be  read  a  fecond  time  ? 
and  if  agreed  to,  he  reads  them  himfelf. 
To  fo  many  of  the  amendments  as  the 
houfe  acquiefces  in,  the  queliion  is  now 
put,  whether  the  bill,  thus  amended, 
thall  be  ingrolfed  and  written  fair  upon 
parchment*  and  read  a  third  time  ;  and 
the  bill  being  ingrofied,  the  fpeaker  holds 
it  in  his  hand,  and  afks  if  it  fhall  pafs  ? 
If  the.  majority  be  for  it,  the  clerk  writes 
on  it,  Soit -bailie  aux  J'eigneurs ,  let  it  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  lords  :  or,  if  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  Soit  bailie  aux  commune f,  let  it 
be  delivered  to  the  commons.  It  a  bill 
be  rejeifted,  it  cannot  be  any  more  pro- 
pofed  during  that  feflion.  h  bill  for  a 
general  pardon  lias  but  one  reading. 

When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  ibeaks,  he  Hands  up,  uncovered, 
and  directs  his  fpeech  to  the  fpeaker  only. 
If  what  he  fays  be  anfwered  by  another, 
he  is  not  allowed,  to  reply  the  fame  day, 
unlefs  perfonal  reflections  have  been  cad 
upon  him  ;  but  when  the  commons,  in 
order  to  have  a  greater  treedotn  of  debate, 
have  refolved  themillves  into  a  commute 
of  the  whole  houfe,  every  member  may 
'  fpeak  to  a  queliion  as  often  as  he  thinks 
neccdary.  in  the  houfe  of  lords  they 
vote,  beginning  at  .  the  puiihe,  or  lowed 
baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  highefl, 
.cvcrv  one  anfvvering  content  or  not  content. 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  tney  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays  ;  and  if  it  be  dubious  which 
are  the  greater  number,  the  houfe  divides.. 
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ff  the  queliion  be  about  bringing  any 
thing  into  the  houfe,  the  yeas  go  out  ; 
but  if  it  be  about  anything  the  houfe  al¬ 
ready  has,  the  nays  go  out.  In  all  divi- 
ftons  the  fpeaker  appoints  four  tellers, 
two  of  each  opinion.  In  a  committee  of 
the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  changing 
fules,  the  yeas  taking  the  right,  and  the 
nays  the  left  of  the  chair ;  and  then 
there  a#c  but  two  tellers.  If  a  bill 
pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to 
it,  a  conference  is  demanded  in  the 
painted  chamber,  where  certain  members 
are  deputed  from  each  houfe;  and  here 
the  lords  fit  covered,  and  the  commons 
Hand  bare,  and  debate  the  cafe.  If  they 
difagree,  the  affair  is  null  ;  but  if  thev 
agree,  this,  with  the  other  hi  1  Is  that  have 
palled  both  houfes,  is  brought  down 
to  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who 
comes  thither  clothed  in  his  royal  robes  ; 
before  him  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
reads  the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he 
reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  roVal  affent  or  diflent.  ff  it  be  a 
-public  bill,  the  royal  affent  is  given  in 
thefe  words,  Le  roy  le  vtut,  ihe  king  will 
have  if  fo ;  if  private,  Sett  fait  comme  il  eft 
deft  re \  let  the  requeft  be  complied  with  : 
if  the  king  refufe  the  bill,  the  anfwer  is, 
Le  roy  s'avifera ,  the  king  will  confider  of 
it  :  and  if  it  be  a  money-bill,  the  anfwer 
is,  Le  ray  remercte  fes  loyaux  fujets,  accepts 
leur  benevolence,  &  aujji  /#  vent :  the  king 
thanks  his  loyal  fubjefls,  accepts  thedr 
benevolence,  and  therefore  grants  his 
confent. 

*  PARNASSUS,  a  mountain  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  much  celebrated  by  ancient 
poets.  It  is  near  CaHro  in  Livadia,  near 
the  ruins  of  Delphos,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  two  tops,  one  of  which,  was 
confecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Mufcs, 
and  the  other  to  Bacchus.  It  is  the 
higheft  in  Greece.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  there  rifes  a  fpring  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  CaHalian  fpring. 

PAROCHIAL,  fomething  belonging 
to  a  parifh. 

PARODICAL  Degrees  of  an  Equation , 
in  algebra,  the  feveral  regular  terms  hi 
quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic  equations, 
&c.  the  indexes  of  wbofe  powers  afeern! 
or  defeend  orderly  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion,  as  z3-j-zzm  -j-  zr  —  j,  in  a 
cubical  equation,  where  no  term  is  want¬ 
ing,  but  having  all  its  parodre  degrees, 
the  indexes  of  the  terms  regularly  dc- 
feending  thus,  3,  2,  1,  o. 

PARODY,  a  popular  maxim,  adage, 
or  proverb.  Parody  is  alio  a  poetical 
pisaiantry,  confiding  in  applying  the 
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ruffes  written  in  one  fiubjeft,  by  way  of 
ridicule  to  another  ;  or  in  turning  a  fie- 
Lous  work  into  a  burlefque,  by  affefting 
to,  obferve,  as  nearly  as  pofiible,  the 
fame  rhymes,  wprds  and  cadencies. 

PAROL,  or  Parole,  in  law,  a 
pica  in.  court  :  fometimes  this  word  is 
Joined  with  the  term  leafe ; ,  thus  leafe - 
parol  denotes  a  leafe  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  order  to  diftmguifh  it  from  a  leafe  in 
writing. 

PARONYCHIA,  a  whitlow,  in  Pur¬ 
ge’ V,  a  painful  kind  of  tumour,  arifmg 
at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  at  the  roots  of 
the  nails, 

PAROTIDES,  Par-Aid  Glands,  in 
anatomy,  two  large  glands  behind  the 

ears.  _ 

PAROTIDES,  in  medicine,  abfcelTes, 
Q.r  inflammations  of  the  parotid  glands, 
Thefe  tumors  are  either  mild  or  malig¬ 
nant-  ;  they  are  Paid  to  be  mild,  when 
they  ariPe  Ppontaneouilv,  without  any 
preceding  contagious  or  pePtilential  diP- 
eafe,  a,s  they  frequently  do  in  growing 
child Pen ;  and  thePe  are  generally  not 
dangerous.  Of  this  kind  alfio  are  thoPe 
which  ariie  after  gentle  fevers,  being  a 
critical  translation  of  the  difeaPe.  ThoPe- 
hubos.  are  called  malignant,  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  pc  (tile  nee  or  venereal  diPeaPe  ; 
whence  they  are  denominated  peflilential 
or  venereal  bubos. 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  ac- 
C“lsv  or  fit  of  a  difeafe. 

*  PARR  (Catherine)  queen  to  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parr-,  op  Kendall,  Wefhnoreland,  and 
though  a  widow,  ihe  having  before  been 
married  to  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer, 
aft  rafted  the  attention  of  that  monarch. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  learning,  and 
was  early  educated  in  polite  literature,  as 
was  the  tafle  among  women  of  fafhion  at 
tha;t  time  in  England.  As  lh.e  advanced- 
h-r  life,  fh,e  grew  fond,  of  ftudving  the 
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Scriptures.  Several  learned  men,  who 
were  retained  as  her  chaplains,  preached 
to.  her  every  day  in  her  privy-chamber, 
and  fieq-uently  touched  finch  abides  as  were 
Common  in  the  church.  This  practice 
WftS  approved  by  the  king,  who  often 
permitted  her  to,  confer  with,  him  on  re¬ 
ligious.  PubjecT.  But  when  diP.aPe  and 
confinement,  addedto  his  natural  impa- 
fi  -nee  of  contradiction,  and  when  in  the 
jpre  fence  of  Winch.efler,  and  others  of  his 
party,  flic  had  been  urging  her  old  topic 
V-f  perfecting  the  reformation,  the  king, 
after-  (he  retired,  broke  out  into  this  ex- 
“  4  good,  hearing  it  is.,  when 
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ec  women  become  Puch  clerks !  and  a 
“  thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come 
“  in  my  old  age,  to  be  taught  of  my 
“  wife  !”  Winchefler  improved  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  aggravating  the  queen’s  in¬ 
fo  le  nee  ;  and,  after  iniinuating  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  cherilhing  Puch  a  Perpent  in  his  bo- 
lom,  a  ecu  Pod  her  of  treafon,  cloaked 
with  herePy.  '1  he  king  was  indeed  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to.  give  a  warrant,  to  draw  up. 
articles,  that  would  affect  her  life,  and 
the  day  and  hour  were  appointed  when 
fhe  was  to  be  Pc- i zed.  1  he  deljgn,  how¬ 
ever,  being  accidentally  diPcovered  to  her, 
file  waited  upon  the  king,  who  received 
her  kindly,  and  began  a  diPcourPe  about 
religion.  She  anPwered,  “  that  women 
“  by  their  creation  at  fir  ft  were  made 
“  fubjeft  to  men  ;  and  they  being  made 
“  after  the  image  of  God,  as  the  women 
“  were  after  their  image,  ought  to  in- 
tc  fh'uft  their  wives,  and  tlvcit  fhe  was 
“  much  more  to  lie  taught  by  his  ma- 
“  Jelly,  who  was  a  prince  of  Puch  excel- 
“  lent  learning  and  wiPdom.”  “  Not  fio, 
“  by  St.  Mary,”  Paid  the  king,  “  yon 
“  are  become  a  doftor,  Kate,  able  to  in- 
c£  ft tu ft  us  ;  and  not  to  be  inftrufted  by 
“  us.”  To  which  (he  replied,  “  that  it 
“  fieemed  he  had  much  miftaken  her 
“  freedom,  in  arguing  with  him,  fince 
“  (lie  did  it  to  engage  him  in  difeourfe, 
“  to  amuPe  this  painful  time  of  his-lnfir- 
£C  mity  ;  and  that  fhe  might  receive  pro-? 
££  fit  by  his  learned  converfation,  in 
££  which  laff  point  file  had  not  milled 
££  her  aim,  always  referring  herfelf  in 
££  thePe  matters,  as  (lie  ought,  to  his 
^ £  jelly,.”  “And  it  is  even  lo,  Pweet  heart,” 
“  Paid  the  king,  “  then  we  are  perfeft 
££  friends  again.”  The  day,  which  had 
been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the 
'Power,  being  very  fine,  the  king  took  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  and  Pent  for  the 
queen.  While  they  were  together,  the 
lord-chancellor,  ignorant  of  the  reconci¬ 
liation,  came  with  the  guards.  Tbs 
king  (lepped  afkle  t*o  him  ;  and  after  a, 
little  converfation,  was  heard  to  call  him 
“  knave.  Ay,  arrant  knave,  a  fool, 
“  and  a.  bead,  and  bid  him  prefen tly 
“  avant  out  of  his  fight.”  The  queen, 
being  ignorant  on  what  errant  they  came, 
endeavoured,  with  gentle  words,  to  pa¬ 
cify  the- king’s,  anger,  “  Ah  !  poor  foul,” 
Paid  the  king,  “  thou  little  knoweff  how 
“  ill  he  deierves  this  at  thy  hand.  On 
“  my  word,  Pweet  heart,  he  has  been 
toward  thee,  an  arrant  knave,  and  fo 
4£  let  him  go,’’  By  her  thus  happily 
,  conquering  the  king’s  rePentment,  (h§. 
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fhrvlved  Hurl,  dnd  at  his  deceafe  he  be¬ 
queathed  her,  as  a  mark  of  his  attention, 
a  legacy  of  4000  1.  befide’s  her  jdinture. 
She  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Seymour,  lord-admiral  of  Eiigland, 
and  uncle  to  king  Edward  V'.  She, 
however,  lived  bur  a  very  fltort  time,  and 
very  unhappily  with  him  ;  for  (he  died  in 
child-bed  ;  and,  not  without  fufpicion  of 
poifon.  In  her  time,  fhe  publifhed, 
Prayers  or  Meditations,  wherein  the  mind 
is  Itirred  patiently  to-  fufFer  all  afflictions 
here,  and  to  fet  at  nought  the  vain  Prol- 
peritie  of  the  Worlde,  and  always  long 
for  the  everlafling  Felicitee,  in  nmo, 
And  among  her  papers  were  found, 
Queen  Catherine  Parr’s  Lamentation  of 
a  Sinner,  bewailing;  the  Ignorance  of  her 
blind  Life;  which  was  publifhed  with  a 
preface,  by  the  great  lord  Burleigh. 

PARRICIDE,  Parricida ,  the  murder 
or  murderer  of  a  father,  as  matricide  is 
the  murder  or  murderer  of  a  mother.  It 
is  alfo  extended  to  the  murder  of  any 
near  relation. 

PARRYING,  in  fencing,  the  action 
of  warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  one  by 
another. 

PARSLEY,  in  botanv,‘  an  umbelli¬ 
ferous  plant.  !t  is  biennial,  a  native  of 
fnoift  grounds  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  common  in  our  culinary 
gardens  The  roots  of  parfley  are  fbrne- 
times  life  cl  in  apozem.s,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  apperient  and  diuretic,  hut  liable  to 
produce  flatulencies.  Their  ta'fte  is 
fweetifli,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
warmth  or  flavour,  fomewhat  ivf.-m  thing 
that  of  a  carrot.  ,  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
have  a  greater  warmth  and  lefs  fweetnefs 
than  the  roots,  The  feeds,  faid  to  be 
carminative,  refolvent,  and  diuretic,  and 
Commended  in  the  German  ephe mi  rides 
for  deftroyin'g  cutaneous  infefts  in  chil¬ 
dren,  are  in  taffe  warmer  and  more  aro¬ 
matic  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant, 
and  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  bit- 
Ccrnefs,  Parfley  is,  by  fome  (kilful  per- 
fdns  cultivated  in  fields  for  the  ufe  of 
flieep,  it  being  a  fovereign  remedy  to  pre- 
ferve  them  frorti  the  rot,  provided  they 
are  fed  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three 
hours  each  time  with  this  herb  :  but 
hares  and  rabbets  are  fo  fond  <>f  it,  that 
they  will  come  from  a  great  diflance  to 
feed  upon  it  ;  and  in  countries  where 
thefe  animals  abound,  they  will  deflroy 
ft,  if  it  be  not  very  fecurely  fenced  again  ft 
them  ;  fo  that  whoever  choofes  to  have 
plenty  of  hares  in  their  fields,  by  culti¬ 
vating  parfley,  will  draw  all  the  hares  of  1 
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the  country  to  thefn.  The  bed  time  for 
fowing  it  in  the  fields  is  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  latter  end  of  February  ;  the  ground 
ihofild  be  made  fine,  ’and  the  feeds  fowri 
pretty  thick,  in  drills,*  drawn  about  a 
foot  afunder,  that  the  ground  may  be 
kept  hoed  between  the  drills,  to  deflroy 
the  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grows, 
will  foon  over  run  the  paffley.  Two 
bufhels  of  feed  will  fo w  an  acre  of 
land. 

PARSNIP,  paflinacha,  In  botany-* 
the  nar.-e  of  a  well-known  root.'  The 
parfnip  is  to-be  propagated  by  fowing  its 
feeds  in  February  of  March,  in  a  rich 
mellow  foil,  which  muff  be  deep  -dug* 
that  the  roots  may  be  able  fo  rim  deep 
without  hindrance.  It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  fow  carrots,  at  the  fame  time 
upon  the  fame  ground  with  the  parfn'ips 
and  if  the  carrots  are  defigned  to  be 
drawn  young,  there  is  no  harm  in  i'L 
The  parfn'ips.  when  they  are  grown  up 
a  little,  mnft  be  thinned  to  a  foot  dif~ 
tance,  and  carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds-* 
They  are  fine  A  rafted,  jufl  at  the  fi-afon 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed  ;  and  Arch  as 
are  defirous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  fhould 
have  them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and 
preferred  in  faruh  When  the  feeds  are 
to  be  faved,  fome  very  ftrortg  and  fine 
plants  fit 0 (ltd  be  left  for  it  at  fotir  feet 
diflance  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  Align  A* 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  the  feeds 
will  be  ripe;  they  mult  then  be  carefully 
gathered,  and  dried  on  a  coarfe  cloth-. 
They  fhould  always  be  Town  the  fpring 
following,  fob  they  ‘do  not  keep  well. 
Miller's  Gardi  Dili?. 

The  Common  wild  parfnip  is  frequent 
by  road  fules.  and  in  dry  paftures ;  it 
flowers  in  autumn,  and  ri perl s  its  feeds 
loon  after.  The  feeds  deferve  to  be 
brought  into  ufe  in  medicine,  much  more 
than  they  are  at  prefent.  They  arc  warm 
and  carminative,  though  not  fo  viol  entry 
hot  as  the  carraw'ay  feeds  and  others, 
which  we  commonly  ufe  on  thefe  Occi- 
fions.  '1'hey  difpel.  flatufes.  and  ate  in 
great  efteem  among  the  country  pioplc, 
for  curing  the  cholic.  They  alfo  are  diu¬ 
retic  and  aperient,  and  gently  promote 
the  menfes. 

PARSON,  the  reftory,  Vicar,  .or  in¬ 
cumbent  of  a  parifh  church 

PARSONAGE,  a  rectory  or  pat  h 
church,  commonly  efidowed  v.  'ill  a  1  ou\  , 
o’lelre,  and  tithe,  for  the  maintenance  <’i 
a  minifler,  with  cure  of  fouls  wuhm  inch 
parilh. 

PART,  Pan,  a  ;  .- 
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whole,  confickrcd  as  actually  divided  br 
divisible.  .  -  ■ 

*  Noble  nr-ejpnUal  PARTS,  ill  phyfic, 
rhble  absolutely  neceffary  to  life,  as  the 
heart,  brain,  &c. 

Natural  or  genital  Parts,  thofe  mi¬ 
nidering  to  generation. 

PART,  in  geometry  and  aaroncmy, 
is  applied  to  the  divilion  of  lines  and 
circles,  & c. 

Proportion] l  Part,  a  part  or  number 
agreeable  and  analogous  to  fome  other 
part  c*  number;  or  a  medium  ,  to  find 
fome  number  or  part  unknown,  by  pro- 
1  portion  and  equality  of  reafon. 

SimihW  Pa  r t  s ,  t hole  which  are  to  one 
another,  as  their  wholes  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

PAR.T,  in  mufic,  a  piece  of  the  Score, 
or  partition,  written  by  itfelf,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  mufician  ;  or  it  is  one 
or.  more  of  the  fucceffion  of  founds, 
which  makes  the  harmony,  written 
apart.  Or,  the  parts  arc  the  founds 
made  by  feveral  perfons,  Singing  or  play¬ 
ing  in  conceit.  Mufic  in  parts  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients;  they  had  but  one 
pare  :  all  their  harmony  confided  in  the 
fuccefTiop  of  notes,  none  in  the  conso¬ 
nance.  There  are  four  principal  parts., 
the  treble,  bafs,  tenor,  and  counter 
tenor.  Some  compare  the  four  parts  in 
mufic  to  the  four  elements;  the  bafs, 
they  fay,  reprefen  ts  the  earth  ;  the  tenor, 
the  water  ;  counter-tenor,  air  :  and 
treble,  fire. 

PARTS  of  Speech,  in  grammar,  all 
the  words  that  enter  the  composition  of 
a  difeourfe,  as  noun,  pronoun,  .verb, 
participle,  adverb,  conjunction,  prepoli- 
uon,  and  interjection 

*  PARTHENOPE,  in  fabulous  hif- 
tory,  one  of  the  Syrens,  who,  being 
to  charm  Ulyffes  and  his  compassions 
with  their  Songs,  threw  tliemfelves  into 
(the  fea.  The  poets  fay,  that  Parthe- 
rsope  landed  in  Italy,  and  died  there. 
That  a  city  was  built  at  her  tomb,  from 
which  her  name  was  called  Parthenope, 
cow  Naples 

PARTERRE,  in  gardening,  a  level 
diviflon  of  ground  which  ufually  faces  the 
South,  and  bed  front  of  an  houfe ;  and 
is  generally  furnifhed  with  greens, 
flowers,  &c.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of 
parterres,  as  plain  grafs  with  borders, 
and  parterres  of  embroidery,  <§ec.  Plain 
parterres  are  more  beautiful  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country,  by  reafon  of 
the  excellency  of  our  turf,  and  that  de¬ 
cency  jand  unaffected  Simplicity  that  it 
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affords  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeiftatorsa 
(jther  parterres  are  cut  into  Ihell  and 
fcroll-work,  with  fand-allcys  between 
them ;  which  fort  of  parterres  ar^t 
edeemed  fined  in  France.  As  to  the  ge- 
neral  proportions  of  parterres,  an  oblong 
or  long  fquare  is  c deemed  the.  bed: 
therefore  a  parterre  fhould  not  be  lefs 
than  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad  :  twice 
and  a  half  is  accounted  a  very  good  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  three 
times  is  exceeded. 

PARTI,  Partis,  Party,  or 
Parted,  in-  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a, 
fhiehl  or  efcutcheon,  denoting  it  divided 
or  marked  out  into  partitions. 

PARTICIPATION,  that  which  gives 
apirt  or  fhare  in  any  thing,  either  by 
right  or  favour. 

PA  P.T  I  Cl  PL  E;  Partici;  ium,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  an  adjeCHve  formed  of  a  verb,  fib 
called  be cau fe  it  participates  partly  of  the 
properties  of  a  noun,  and  partly  of  thofe 
of  a  verb  ;  being  variable  through  genders 
and  cafes, -like  the  former;  and  regard¬ 
ing  time,  aCtion,  pafiion,  &c.  in  manner 
of  the  latter. 

PARTICLE,  in  phyfiology,  the  mi¬ 
nute  part  of  a  body,  an  aff  mblage  of 
which  confHtute  ail  natural  bodies.  It 
is  the  various  arrangement  and  texture 
of  thefie  particles,  with  the  difference  of 
cohefion,  dec.  that  ton dituie  the  various 
kinds  of  bodies.  By  this  attraction  of 
the  particles,  Sir  liaac  Newton  ffiew.%, 
that  mod. of  tlie  phenomena  of  the  leder 
bodies  are  affeCfccd,  as  thofe  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  are,  by  the  attraction  of  gra¬ 
vity.  See  Attraction  and  G't aviation . 

PARTICLES,  in  grammar,  a  deno¬ 
mination  comprizing  adverbs,  preposi¬ 
tions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions* 
Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  it  is  in  the 
right  ufe  of  particles,  the  clearnefs  and 
beauty  of  a  good  dyle  inore  particularly 
con  fids. 

PARTICULAR,  Particular} j,  a  rela¬ 
tive  term  referring  to  fpecies  or  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  oppofed  to  general  or  Uni- 
verfial. 

PARTIES,  in  law,  fignify  the  per¬ 
fons  that  are  named  in  a  deed  or  fine, 
viz.  thofe  that  made  the  deed,  or  levied 
the  fine,  and  alfo  thofe  to  whom  the 
fame  was  made  or  levied. 

PARTNER  and  Partnership. 
See  T  cHoTcfhip. 

Partridge,  in  ornithology,  a 

fpecies  of  tetrao,  with  a  naked  fcarlet 
mark  behind  the  eyes.  The  common 
partridge  is  too  well  known  to  need  ^ 

farther 
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farther  defcr’ption-:  it  is  common  in 
fields,  and  caiied  by  authors  perdix. 
But  befides  the  common  kind,  there  is 
another  feme  what  larger  fpecies  called 
the  red-legged  partridge,  with  a  gr«y 
tail,  variegated  in  the  upper  part  with 
brown. 

PARTY,  in  politics,  a  faction  con- 
fidered  as  oppofing  another.  In  law, 
party-jury  is  one  impanelled  in  aftions 
brought  for  or  againd  foreigners. 

PARULIDES  in  forgery,  tumours 
and  inflammations  of  the  gums,  com¬ 
monly  called  gum-boils. 

PASQUdN,  a  mutilated  marble  fiatue 
at  Rome,  in  a  corner  of  the  palace  of  the 
Urfini  :  it  takes  its  name  from  a  cobler 
of  that  city  called  Pafquin,  famous  for 
his  fneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted 
himfclf  with  paffing  his  jokes  cn  every 
one  who  went  through  the  ftreet.  After 
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his  death,  as  they  were  digging  up  the 
pavement  before  his  ihop,  they  found  in 
the  earth  the  datue  of  an  ancient  gla¬ 
diator,  well  executed,  but  maimed,  and 
half  fpoiled  :  this  they  fet  up  in  the' place 
where  it  was  found,  and  by  common 
c-onfent  named  it  Pafquin.  Sines  that 
time  all  fatires  are  attributed  to  that 
figure,  and  are  either  put  into  its  mouth 
or  palled  upon  it,  as  if  they  were  wrote 
by  Pafquin  redivivus ;  and  thefe  are 
addreded  by  Pafquin  to  Marforio,  ano¬ 
ther  fiatue  at  Rome.  When  Marforio  is 
attacked,  Pafquin  comes  to  his  affi fi¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  Pafquin  is  attacked, 
Marforio  affids  him  in  his  turn. 

PASQUINADE,  a  fatirical  libel  fad- 
ened  to  the  ftatue  of  Pafquin  :  thefe  are* 
commonly  fliort,  merry,  and  epigi-am- 
matic  ;  and  from  hence  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  all  lampoons  of  the  fame  call. 
The  difference  between  a  pafquinade  and 
a  fatire  is,  that  the  end  of  tke  latter  is 
to  correfl  and  reform,  while  that  of  the 
former  is  oply  to  ridicule  and  expofe.' 

PASS,  a  nraight,  difficult,  and  nar¬ 
row  paiTage,  which  fhuts  up  the  entrance 
into  a  country. 

Birds  of  Passage,  thofe  birds  which 
at  certain  dated  feafons  of  the  year  re¬ 
move  from  certain  countries,  and  at 
other  dated  times  return  to  them  again, 
as  our  quails,  woodcocks,  donks,  night¬ 
ingales,  fwailows,  and  many  other 
fpecies. 

Right  of  Passage,  in  commerce,  an 
impofition  or  duty  exacted  by  fom'.e 
princes,  either  by  land  or  fea,  in  certain 
dole  and  narrow  places  in  their  terri-  j 
tories,  on  all  vefFcls  and  carriages,  and  i 
VOL.  III.  > 
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even  femetimes  on  perfons  or  paffengers 
coming  in-  or  going  out  of  ports,  &cP 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a 
fhitld,  appearing  to  walk  Iciforeiy  :  for 
mod  beads,  except  lions,  the  term 
trippant  is  frequently  tiled  inilead  of 
paffant. 

PASSIONS,  in  moral  pbilofophy, 
certain  motions  of  the  foul,  which  make 
it  purfue  what  appears  to  be  good,  and- 
avoid  whatever  threatens  evil. 

PASSIONS,  in  medicine,  make  one 
of  the  non-naturals,  and  produce,  very 
fenfible  effects  Joy,  anger,  and  fear, 
are  the  principal.  In  the  two  firft,  the 
fpirits  are  hurried  with  too  great  vivacity  ; 
whereas,  in  fear  or  dread,  they  are  as  it 
were  curbed  and  concentrated  ;  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  they  have  a  v.cry 
bad  etfed  upon  health  ;  and  therefore  it 
will  be  bed  to, keep  them  within  bounds 
as  much  as  pofiible,  and  to  pfefcfve  an 
inward  feren it v  calm n efs,  and  tranqui¬ 
lity.  Continual,  forrow  and  anguifb  of 
mind  render  the  fluids  thick,  and  vene-* 
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rate  vifcid  and  acid  crudities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  at  length  render  the  body 
unapt  for  a  due  circulation  ;  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  obdrudions  of  the  vifeera,  and 
many  chronical  disorders.  Anger  con- 
llringes  the  bilious  vedels  in  particular, 
and  caufes  too  great  an  evacuation  of  the 
bile  t  produces  dridures  in  the  domach 
and  duodenum  ;  whence  the  bilious  hu¬ 
mours  are  am  ailed  and  corrupted  ;  laying 
a  foundation  for  vomiting,  bilious  feveis, 
and  cardialagite. 

PASSIONS,  in  painting,  the  external 
expreflions  of  the  different  difpofitions 
and  affedions  of  the  mind  ;  but  particu¬ 
larly  their  different  effeds  upon  the  lc- 
veral  features  of  the  face  ;  for  though  the 
arms,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  body, 
ferve  likevvife,  by  their  quick,  languid, 
and  varioufly  diver  fined  motions,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  paffions  of  the  foul  :  yet,  in 
painting,  this  difference  is  mod  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  face.  In  force  w,  joy,  love, 
fhame,  and  compaflion,  the  eyes  l'well 
all  of  a  fudden,  are  covered  with  a  foper* 
abundant  moidure,  and  drop  tears  ;  and 
in  grief  efpecially.  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  hang  down,  the  eye-lids  are  half 
fhut,*  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  elevated 
and  half  covered  ;  and'all  the  cither  nn:f- 
clcs  of  the  face  are  relaxed,  fo  that  the 
vifage  appears  longer  than  ordinary.  In 
fear,  terror,  fright,  and  horror,  the  eye-- 
brows  are  greatly  elevated,  the  eye-lids, 
are  expanded  as  wide  as  pofiible,  fo  as 
X  x  to 
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to  difcover  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pupil  is  depreded  and  half  covered,  by  the 
lower  eye-lid  ;  the  hair  (lands  an  end; 
the  mouth  is  at  the  fame  time  wide  open, 
and  the  lips  Co  far  drawn  back,  that  the 
teeth  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw 
appear. 

Contempt  is  expreded  by  railing  one 
fide  of  the  upper-lip,  fo  as  to  difcover 
the  teeth,  vvhiltl  the  other  fide  has  a 
movement  like  that  in  laughter  ;  the  eye, 
on  that  fide  where  the  teeth  appear,  is 
half  (hut,  whilft  the  other  remains 
open  ;  however,  both  the  pupils  are  de¬ 
preded. 

In  jealoufy,  envy,  hatred,  and  ma¬ 
lice,  the  eye-brows  are  knit ;  and,  in 
laughter,  all  the  parts  agree,  tending  as 
It  were  towards  the  center  of  the  face. 

Mr.  le  Brun  has  been  extremely  happy 
in  expreffing  the  feveral  paffions,  and 
the  examples  he  has  left  of  them  deferve 
imitation. 

PASSIONS,  in  poetry,  are  of  fin- 
gular  life  in  didihguifhing  the  characters 
of  the  aftors.  See  Character. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  Pafifora,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  There  are  fe- 
vcral  forts  of  this  plant,  but  that  which 
is  the  mod  commonly  cultivated  is  the 
paftfrra  folds  palmatis  irtegiimus ,  pailion- 
fiower  with  hard  (harped  entire  leaves,  or 
the  common  paffion-flower.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  Brafils,  yet  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  here, 
and  is  feldom  injured  except  in  very  fe- 
vere  winters,  which  commonly  kill  the 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  fometimes 
dedroys  the  roots :  this  rifes  in  a  few 
years  to  a  great  height,  if  they  have  pro¬ 
per  fupport.  I  have  feen,  fays  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  fome  of  thefe  plants,  whole  branches 
were  trained  up  more  than  forty  feet 
high.  The  balks  will  grow  almob  as 
large  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  are  covered 
with  a  purpliih  bark,  but  do  not  become 
very  woody.  The  (hoots-  from  thefe 
balks  are  often  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long 
in  one  dimmer;  they  are  very  (lender,  fo 
mud  be  fupported,  otherwise  they  will 
hang  to  the  ground,  intermix  with  each 
other,  and  appear  very  unfightiy.  This 
plant  begins  to  flower  early  in  July,  and 
there  is  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  daily,  till 
the  frod  in  antumn  puts  a  bop  to  them. 

It  may  be  propagat  d  by  beds,  which 
fhould  be  fovvn  upon  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  much 
fooner  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
open  air,  io  they  will  have  more  time  to 
get  drength  before  winter. 
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It  may  be  alfo'  propagated  by  Tayingf 
down  the  branches,  which  in  one  year 
will  be  well  rooted,  fo  may  be  taken  ofl 
from  the  old  plants  and  tranfplantcd 
where  thev  are  deflpned  to  remain.  The 
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cuttings  of  this  will  alfo  take  root,  if 
they  are  planted  in  a  loamy  foil  not  too 
did,  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to 
(boot.  If  thefe  are  covered  with  bell  or 
hand-glades  to  exclude  the  air,  they  will 
faceted  much  better  than  when  they  arb 
otherufife  treated  ;  but  when  the  cuttings- 
put  out  dioots,  the  air  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
weak,  and  fpoil :  they  mud  be  afterwards' 
treated  as  the  layers. 

Thole  plants,  which  are  propagated  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  do  not  produce  fruit 
lo  plentifully  as  the  feedling  plants ;  and 
I  have  found  the  plants  which  have  been 
propagated  two  or  three  times,  either  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  feldom  produce  fruit, 
which  is  common  to  many  other  plants. 
Miller  i  Card.  DiEl . 

PASSION-WEEK,  the  week  flext 
preceding  the  fedival  of  Eader  ;  (o  called, 
becaufe  in  that  week  our  Saviour’s  pafliort 
and  death  happened. 

PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fome- 
thing  that  differs  the  action  of  another, 
called  an,  agent,  or  atdive  power.  In 
grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  expredes 
this  paflion,  is  termed  a  padive  verb; 
which,  in  the  learned  languages,  has  a 
peculiar  termination,  as  amor ,  doceor ,  Sec. 
in  Latin  ;  that  is,  an  r  is  added  Co  the 
aftives  amo ,  doceo  :  and,  in  the  Greek,  the 
inflection  is  made  by  changing  into  qua., 
as  tvttIx,  Tuvlo/uat,  Sec.  But,  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  languages,  the  paflive  inflection  is 
performed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs^ 
joined  to  the  participle  padive  ;  as  I  an: 
praifed,  in  Latin  laudor ,  and  in  Greek 
itnaunsoy.ai  ;  or,  1  am  loved,  in  Latin 
amor,  and  in  Greek  <pi\sojucti.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  1  am, 
ferves  to  form  the  padives  of  Englifh 
verbs  ;  and  the  fame  holds  of  the  French, 
as'  je  pis  lone,  I  am  praifed  ;  j' ay  ete  loud, 

I  have  been  praifed,  Sec. 

PASSOVER,  a  folemn  fedival  of  the 
Jews,  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  next  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  inftituted  in  commemoration  of  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt ;  becaufe  on  the 
night  before  their  departure  the  djedroy- 
ing  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firtt- 
boin  of  the  t  gyptians,  patTed  over  the 
houfes  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  fprin- 
kled  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb.  The 
|  whole  tranfaclion  is  related  In  the  twelfth 

chapter' 
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diopter  '.of  Exodus.  They  were  ordered 
.before  tiiis  fefti val  to  kill  the  pafchal 
iamb,  and  to  fprinkle  their  door-polls 
with  its  blood  ;  and  the  followinp-  night, 
which  was  the  grand  fead  of  the  paflover, 
and  which  was  to  continue  feven  days, 
they  were  to  eat  the  lamb  roafted'  with  a 
fallad  of  wild  lettuces,  or  other  bitter 
herbs,  in  the  pollute  of  travelles ;  and  if 
any  part  remained  the  day  following,  it 
was  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  and  for 
eight  days  together  no  leavened  bread  .v/as 
-to  be  ufed,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  people. 

PASS-PAROLE,  a  command  given 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  thence  com¬ 
municated  to  the  rear  by  palkng  it  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

PASS-PORT,  or  PASS,  a  licence, 
or  writing  obtained  from  a  prince  or  go¬ 
vernor,  granting  liberty  and  fafe-conduct 
to  pafs  through  his  territories  ,  without 
naoleftatiop. 

PASTEBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  pa¬ 
per  formed  of  feveral  fheets  of  paper 
palled  together. 

PASTE,  a  eompofition  of  water  and 
flour,  boiled  to  a  confidence,  ufed  by 
various  artificers,  upholfterers,  book¬ 
binders,  See.  In  cookery,  pafte  is  the 
.eompofition  of  flour,  wherein  pies 
are  baked  ;  and  in  confedHonary,  pafle 
denotes  a  preparation  of  fome  fruit, 
made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with 
fome  fluid,  or  other  admixture ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  drying  it  with  fugar,  till  as  pli- 
pbie  as  common  pafle. 

PASTE,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  kind  of 
'  coloured  glafs,  made  of  a  calcined  ery- 
bal,  lead,  and  metallic  preparations,  fo 
as  to  imitate  the  natural  gems  :  for  the 
manner  of  efledling  which,  fee  Gem. 

X5 ASTERN  of  a  kofe,  in  the  manage, 
the  diflance  between  the  joint  next  the 
foot,  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof.  This 
part  fbould  be  fhort,  efpecially  in  middle- 
lized  horfes,  becaufe  long  paderns  are 
weak,  and  cannot  f@  well  endure  travel- 
ling. 

Pastern-Joint,  the  joint  next  a 
horle’s  foot. 

PASTIL,  or  PASTEL,  among  paint¬ 
ers,  a  kind  of  pade  made  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  ground  up  with  gum-water,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  crayons.  See  Crayon. 

Sometimes  the  crayons  themlelves  are 
called  padils, 

PASTOR,  a  fhepherd,  but  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  a  parfon.or  mimder  that 
hath  cure  of  fouls. 

PASTORAL,  fomething  relating  to 
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fhepherds ;  hence  we  fay,  padoral  life, 
manners,  poetry,  &c.  The  original  of 
poetry  is  alciibed  to  that  age  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  creation  of  the  world  :  and 
as  the  keeping  of  flocks  feems  to  have 
been  the  flrd  employment  of  mankind, 
the  mob  ancient  fort  of  poetry  was,  pro¬ 
bably,  padoral.  It  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  the  leifure  of  thofe  ancient  fhepherds 
admitting  and  inviting  feme  diversion, 
none  was  fo  proper  to  that  folitary  and 
fl dentary  life  as  finging;  and  that  in 
their  fougs  they  took  oecafion  to  celebrate 
their  owu 'felicity.  From  hence  a  poem 
was  invented,  and  afterwards  improved  to 
a  perfect  image  of  that  happy  time ; 
which,  by  giving  us  an  edeem  for  the 
virtues  of  a  former  age,  might  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  prelent.  And  fincc 
•I  he  life  of  fheplicyds  was  attended  with 
more  tranquillity  than  any  other  rural 
employment,  the  poets  chofe  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  perfons,  from  whom  it  received 
the  name  of  padoral. 

A  padoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  a<fliou 
of  a  fhepherd,  or  one  confidered  under 
that  charafLr.  The  form  of  this  imita¬ 
tion  is  dramatic,  or  narrative,  pr  mixed 
with  both  ;  the  fable  limple  ;  the  man¬ 
ners  not  too  polite  nor  too  rudic  ;  the 
thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little 
quicknefs  and  paffion,  but  that  fhort  and 
flowing;  the  expreflion  humble,  yet  .as 
pure  as  the  language  will  afford  ;  neat, 
but  not  florid  ;  eafy,  and  yet  lively.  In 
fhort,  the  fable,  manners,  thoughts,  and 
expreffions  are  full  of  the  greatell  fimpli- 
city  in  nature.  The  complete  charadler 
of  this  poem  tonfids  in  bmpjieity,  brevi¬ 
ty,  and  delicacy;  the  two  fud  of  which 
render  an  eclogue  natural,  and  the  lad 
delightful. 

It  we  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be  life- 
ful  to  take  this  idea  along  with  us,  that 
padoral  is  an  image  of  what  they  call  the 
wo  1  den  age.  So  that  we  are  no  to  de- 
fciibe  our  fhepherds,  as  fhepherds  at  this 
day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  then  to  have  been,  when  the  bed 
of  men  followed  the  employment.  To 
carry  this  refemblance  yet  farther,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  give  thefc  fhepherds 
fome  (kill  in  adronomy,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  ufeful  to  that  fort  of  lid  .  And  an  air 
of  piety  to  the  gods  fbould  fhine  through 
the  poem,  which  fo  vifibly  appears  in  all 
the  works  of  antiquity  :  and  it  ought  to 
prelerve  fome  relifh  of  the  old  way  of 
writing;  the  connexion  fhould  be  loofe, 
the  ^variations  and  deicription  fhort,  and 
the  periods  concife.  X et  it  is  uot  fuff- 
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dntt  that  the  fenten r-s  only  be  brief,  the 
whole  eclogue  ihoulti  be  fo  too.  For  wc 
cannot  fuppofc  poetry,  in  thole  clays,  to 
have  been  the  bufmefs  of  men,  but  their 
recreation  at  vacant  hours. 

But  with  refpett  to  the  prefent  age, 
nothing  more  conduces  to'  make  thefe 
corrtp.i  wires  natural,  than  when  fome 
knowledge  in  rural  affairs  is  difeovered. 
■'1  his  may  be  made  to  appear  rather  done 
by  chance  than  bydefign,  and  fometimes 
is  bert  Shewn  by  inference ;  left,  by  too 
much  ft ud y  to  item  natural,  we  deftroy 
that  cafy  iimpiicity  from  whence  arifes 
the  delight.  For  what  is  inviting  in  this 
fort  of  poetry  proceeds  not  fo  much  from 
tire  idea  of  that  bufmefs,  as  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  country  life. 

We  mult,  therefore,  ufe  feme  iilufion 
-  to  render  a  padoral'  delightful ;  and  this 
con  fills  in  expofng  the  hell  fide  only  of  a 
Ihepherd's  life,  and  in  concealing  its' mi- 
feries.'  Nor  is  it  enough  to  introduce 
•he phmls  difeourfurg  together  in  a  natural 
way,  but  a  regard  mult  be  had  to  the 
fubjefi,  that  it.  contain  fome  particular 
beauty  in  itfplf,  and  that  it  be  different 
in  every  eclogue.  Betides,  in  each  of 
them,  a  deilgn’ed  feene  or  pro  Sped!  is  to 
be  pr  Tented  to  our  view,  which  fhould 
dike  wife  have  its  variety.  This  variety  is 
obtained,  in  a  great  degree,  by  frequent 
companions,  drawn  from  the  moll  agree¬ 
able  objects  of  the  country;  by  interro- 
gadons  to  t-liings  inanimate ;  by  beauti¬ 
ful  digreliior.s,  ■  bfct  thole  fhort ;  fome¬ 
times  by  jhhiiing  a  little  on  cu-cum fian¬ 
ces;  and,  kitty,  by*eiegant  turns  on  the 
\vords,  vy hi cK  venders  the  numbers  ex¬ 
tremely  fwcet  and  p leafing.  As  for  the 
nunv-ers  (hern (elves,  though  they  are 
y-ropcrly  of  the  heroic  meafure,  they 
jhbuld  be  the  fmootheft,  the  mod  eafy 
and  flowing  imaginable.  It  is  by  rules 
like  these  we  ought  to  judge  a.  padoral . 
And  fmee  the  inflrudfidns  given  for  any 
art  are  to  be  delivered  as  that  art  is  in* 
perfection,  they  mull  in  n cedi’ ty  be  de¬ 
rived  from  thole  in  whom  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  fo  to  be.  It  is,  therefore,  from 
the  nraflice  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
the  only  pndbputed  author:?  of  paftoral, 
that  the  critics  have  ’drawn  the  foregoing 
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potions  concerning  it. 

Theocritus  -excels  a. 3  others  in  nature 
and  Iimpiicity.  The  iuojccis  of  his  Idyl- 
jia  are  purely  padorhl ;  but  he  is  not  fo 
fxacl:  in  his  perfons,  having  introduced 
reapers  and  fiihermen,  as  well  as  fhc-p- 
herds.  He  is  apt  to  be  too  long  in  his 
deicfiptipns,  of  which  that  of  the  cup, 
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in  the  fir fl  pafroral,  is  a  remarkable  Sq-> 
{lance.  In  the  manners  he  feems  a  little 
defective,  for  bis  fwains  are  fometimes 
abufive  and  immodeft,  and,  perhaps,  too 
much  inclining  to  rufticity;  fop  in  fiance, 
in  his  fourth  and  fifth  Idyilia.  But  it  is 
enough  that  all  others  learned  their  ex- 
cellencies  from  him  and  that  iiis  dialed! 
alone  has  a'  fecret  charm  in  it,  which  no 
other  could  ever  attain. 

Virgil,  who  copies  Theocritus,  refines 
upon  his  original;  and  in  all  points 
w  litre  judgment  is  principally  concerned, 
he  is  much  fupevior  to  his  maffer.  Tho* 
fome  of  his  iubjedls  are  not  padoral  in 
themfdves,  but  only  feem  to  be  fuch, 
they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  them, 
which  the  Greek  was  a  dranger  to.  He 
exceeds  him  in  regularity' and  brevity, 
and  falls  fhort  of  him  in  nothing  hut 
Iimpiicity  and  propriety  of  ftyle  ;  the 
fir  ft  of  which  perhaps  was  the  fault  of 
his  a?e,  and  the  laft  of  his  language. 

Among  the  moderns,  their  fiicccfs  has 
been  great  eft,  who  have  mod  endeavour, 
ed  to  make  thefe  ancients  their  pattern. 
The  mod  confiderable  genius  appears  in 
the  famous  Tafib  and  our  Spencer.  '  af- 
fo,  in  his  A  min  to,  has  as  far  excelled 
all  tiie  padoral  writers,  as  in  his  Gierufa- 
lemrae  he  has  out-done  the  epic  poets  of 
his  country.  But  as  this  piece  leans  to 
have  been  the  original  of  a  new  fort  of 
poem,  the  padoral  comedy  in  Italy,  it 
cannot  fo  well  be  ccnhdered  as  a  copy  of 
the  ancients.  Spencer’s  Calendar,  in  Mr. 
Dryden  s  opinion,  is  the  mod  complete 
work  of  this  kind  which  any  nation  has 
produced  ever  iince  the  time  of  Viigii. 
Not  but  that  he  may  be  thought  ifflper- 
fed!  in  forms  few  p'oints.  His  eclogues 
are  fomewhat  too  long,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  ancients.  He  is,  fome- 
times  too  allegorical,  and  treats  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  in  a  paftoral  ftyle,  as  the 
Mantuan  had  done  before  him.  He  ha$ 
employed  the  lyric  meald-re,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  of  the  old  poets.  His 
ftaiza  is  not  always  the  fame,  nor  al¬ 
ways  well  chofen  ;  the  lad  may  be  the 
reafon  why  his  expreflion  is  fometimes 
not  concjfe  enough  :  for  the  tetraftic  has 
obliged  him  to  extend  Iris  fcnle  to  the 
length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have 
been  more  clofely  confined  in  the  cou¬ 
plet. 

In  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  cha- 
radters,  he  comes  near  to  Theocritus 
himftif ;  though,  not  wit  ivftanding  all  the 
care  he  has  taken,  he  is  certainly  inferior 
in  liis  dialed!  :  for  the  Doric  had  its 
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"beauty  and  propriety  in  the  time  of  The¬ 
ocritus,  it  was  tiled  in  part  of  Greece, 
and  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many  of 
the  created:  perfons ;  whereas  the  whole 
Errglith  and  country  phrafes  of  Spencer 
were  either  entirely  obfohte,  or  fpoken 
only  by  people  of  the  lowed  condition. 
As  there  is  a  difference  between  fimplieity 
and  rubicity,  i'o  the  cxpreffion  of  limple 
thoughts  ihould  be  plain  but  not  clown- 
ifh.  The  addition  lie  has  made  of  a  ca¬ 
lendar  to  his  eclogues  is  very  beautiful, 
fince  by  this  befides  the  general  moral  of 
innocence  and  fimplieity,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  other  authors  or  '  pailoral,  he  has 
one  peculiar  to  hirnielf;  lie  compares  hu¬ 
man  life  to  the  leveral  fcafons,  and  at 
once  expofes  to  his  readers  n  view  of  the 
great  and  littl?  worlds,  in  their  various 
changes  and  afpefts.  Yet  the  ferupuious 
divifion  of  the  paborals  into  months  has 
obliged  him  either  to  repeat  the  fame  de- 
i'eript  on  in  other  words,  for  three  months 
together,  or,  when  it  was  exhaubed  be 
fore,  entirely  to  omit  it :  whence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  fome  of  ids  eclogues,  as  the 
<5th,  8th,  and  xeth,  for  example,  have 
nothing  but  their  titles  to  diflinguifh 
them.  The  reafon  is  evident;  becaufe 
the  year  has  not  that  variety  in  it  to  fur- 
nifn  every  month  with  a  particular  -  de- 
feription,  as  it  may  every  feafon.  Re- 
fpebting  the  modern  pa  floral  poets,  Mr. 
Pope  and  Mr.  Philips  hand  among  the 
foremoft.  I  fhail  not  draw  a  comparifon 
between  the  paborals  of  Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Philips,  for  that  has  been  already 
done  by  Mr.  Pope  himfeif.  Mr.  Shen- 
ftone  has  alfo  hit  upon  the  true  nature  of 
pafloral  compofitions. 

PASTORAL  STAFF,  the  fame  with 
crofter.  See  Crojitr. 

PASTURE,  or  PASTURE -LAND, 
that  referved  for  feeding  cattle.  Paflure- 
hnd  is  of  fuch  advantage  to  hufbandry, 
that  many  prefer  it  even  to  corn-land, 
became  of  the  fmall  hazard  and  labour 
that  attends  t,  and  as  it  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  mob  of  the  profit  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  arable  land,  becaufe  of 
the  manure  die  cattle  afford  which  are 
fed  upon  it.  Where  dung  is  not  to  be 
bought,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  places  dif 
fant  from  large  towns,  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  proportion  his  arable  to  Ins  pa- 
jfture  laTid,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  cattle 
fed  on  the  latter  may  be  fufheient  for  a 
fupply  of  dung,  fo  neceiTary  for  produ¬ 
cing  the  fruits  of  the  former.  Paflurc- 
lands  are  of  three  kinds  :  i.  The  up¬ 
lands;  thefe  lie  fo  high  as  not  to  be  cvcr- 
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flowed  by  rivers,  or  land-floods,  a. 
Thole  low  lards  which  lie  near  rivers 
and  fens.  And,  3,  Thofe  that  lie  near 
the  fea.  All  dung  that  is  laid  on  padure- 
larfd  mud  be  laid  on  in  winter,  that  tire 
rains  may  wa(h  itsfatnefs  into  the  ground, 
before  the  fun  fcorches  it,  or  evaporates 
its  goodnefs.  Fine  mould  mixed  with 
the  dung,  and  fpread  with  it  over  the 
land,  is  very  good  for  paflures  ;  for  it  is 
wafhed  down  to  the  very  toots  of  the 
grafs,  and  gives  them  a  new  and  fine  foil 
juft  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  mod 
wanted.  The  bed  manure  for  pafture- 
iand  is  the  rotten  bottoms  of  old  hay- 
hacks ;  for  thefe  moulder  away  into  a 
very  rich  foil,  and  are  always  full  of  vail 
quantities  of  feed,  fallen  at  times  from, 
the  hay,  which  all  grow  when  fpread  on 
the  ground  :  and  thus  new  nourifhment, 
and  a  new  fat  of  plants,  are  given  at 
once  to  the  exhaubed  ground.  But  as 
particularly  ufeful  as  this  is  for  pafture- 
ground,  it  is  as  improper  for  corn-land, 
and  fhould  by  no  means  ever  be  buffered 
to  mix  with  the  manure  for  thole 
grounds;  as  it  will  then  raife  grafs  and 
other  plants,  which  though  of  ufe  in  the 
pafture,  are  weeds  among  the  corn. 

Pasture  of  Plan  s,  a  term  u fed  by 
Tull,  for  the  nourijfhment  they  draw 
from  the  earth. 

PASTY,  in  cookery,  a  preparation  of 
venifon,  veal,  lamb,  or  other  meat; 
which  being  boned,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and 
highly  feafoned,  is  inclofed  in  a  proper 
pads,  and  baked  in  an  oven. 

PATE'E,  or  PAT  TE'E,  in  heraldry, 
a  crofs  fmall  in  the  center,  and  widening 
to  the  extremes,  which  are  very  broad. 

PATELLA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone 
which  covers  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee,  called  alfo  rotula,  and  popu¬ 
larly  the  knee-pan. 

Patella,  the  Limpet,  a  genus  of 
(heil-hfh,  with  a  Ample  fhell,  of  a  conic 
or  other  gibbofe  figure,  and  a  very  wide 
opening  at  the  mouth  or  bottom  ;  always 
applying  itfelf  firmly  to  fome  folid  body, 
which  ferves  it  in  dead  of  another  fhell, 
The  animal  inhabiting  it  is  called  Umax. 

PATENT,  in  general,  denotes  fome- 
thiDg  that  (lands  open  or  expanded: 
thus  a  leaf  is  laid  to  be  patent  when  it 
bands  aimob  at  right  angles  with  the 
balk. 

Patent,  or  Letters-Patent. 

See  Letter. 

PA  t  ENTEE,  one  to  whom  the  king 
has  granted  his  letters-patent. 

PA  IE  R-NOSTE  R,  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
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fo  called  from  the  two  fil'd  words  thereof 
|n  Latin.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed' for  a 
chaplet  of  firing  of  beads.  And,  in  ar- 
ehit edture,  the  fame  term  is  ufed  fora 
fort  of  ornament  cut  in  the  form  of  beads, 
cither  oval  or  round,  ufed  on  aflragals, 
baguettes,  See. 

•  PATH,  denotes  the  courfe  or  tra£f 
marked  out  or  fun  over  by  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

PATHETIC,  whatever  relates  to  the 
paflions,  or  that  is  proper  to  excite  or 
awake  them.  In  mufie,  this  term  is  ufed 
for  fomething  very  moving,  expreflive, 
or  paflionate,  and  is  capable  of  exciting 
pity,  compaflion,  anger,  or  the  like. 

Pathetic  Nerves,  in  anatomy, 
a  pair  of  very  Email  nerves  which  aril'e  in 
the  brain,  and  run  to  the  trochlear 
mu  fide  of  the  eye.  Thcfe  nerves  have 
obtained  the  name  pathetic,  from  their 
ferving  to  move  the  eyes  in  the  various 
paflions. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  an  appellation  for  a  fymptom,  or 
conconrfe  of  fymptoms,  that  ate  infepe- 
rable  from  a  diftemper,  and  are  found  in 
that  only,  and  in  no  other. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  nature  of  difeafes, 
their  caufes  and  fymptoms. 

PATHOS,  ttuQ®*,  a  Greek  term,  li¬ 
terally  fignifying  paflion,  is  fometimes 
ufed  lor  the  energy  of  a  difeourfe,  or  its 
power  to  move  the  paflions. 

PA  l'JENT,  among  phyficians,  a  per¬ 
fon.  under  the  direction  of  a  phyEcian  or 
burgeon,  in, order  to  be  .cured  of  fome  dif- 
eafe. 

PATRIARCHS,  among  Chriftians, 
eccleliaflical  dignitaries,  or  biihops,  fo 
called  from  their  paternal  authority  in  the 
church. 

PATRIARCHAL  CROSS,  in  herald¬ 
ry,  that  where,  the  draft  is  twice  eroded  ; 
the  lower  arms  being  longer  than  the  up¬ 
per  ones 

PATRICIAN,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  title  given  to  the  defendants 
of  the  hundred,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  two  hundred  drft  fenators  chofen 
by  Romulus,  and  by  him  called  patres , 
fathers. 

PATRIMONY,  a  right  or  edate  in¬ 
herited  by  a  perfon  from  bis  anceffcors. 

PATROL,  in  war,  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guards,  or  watch,  in  the 
night-time,  to  obferve  what  pafles  in  the 
flreets,  and  to  fecure  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  city  or  camp.  The  patrol 
generally  coniifbnf  a  body  of  five  or  fix 
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men,  detached  from  3  body  on  guard* 
and  commanded  by  a  ferjeant. 

PATRON,  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  mafler  who  had 
freed  his  Have. 

Patron  was  $lfo  a  name  which  the 
people  of  Rome  gave  to  fome  great  man, 
under  whofe  protection  they  ufually  put 
themfelvcs, 

Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
faint  whofe  name  a  perfon  bears,  or  un¬ 
der  whofe  protection  he  is  put,  and  whom 
he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke.  Pa¬ 
tron  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  thofe  great 
men  who  protect  or  countenance  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  permit  him  to  dedicate  his  lite* 
rary  performances  to  him. 

Patron,  in  the  canon  and  com¬ 
mon  law,  a  perfon,  who  having  the  ad- 
vowfon  of  a  parfonage,  vicarage,  or  the 
like- fpi'ritual  promotion,  belonging  to  his 
manor,  hath,  on  that  account,  the  gift 
and  difpoGtion  of  the  benefice,  and  may 
prefent  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  vacant. 

patronage.,  the  right  of  difpefing 

of  a  church  or  benefice,  and  enjoying  fe- 
veral  other  privileges,  fuch  as  havino  the 
honourable  rights  of  the  church,  being 
interred  in  the  chancel,  &c. 

PATRONYM  i C, among  grammarians, 
is  applied  to  fuch  names  ot  men  and  wo¬ 
men  as  are  derived  from  thofe  of  their 
parents  or  ancedors. 

PAVEMENT,  a  layer  of  done,  or 
other  matter,  ferving  to  cover  and 
drengthen  the  ground  for  the  more  com-' 
modioas  walking  on. 

PAVILLIQN,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  turret  or  building,  ulually  infulated, 
and  contained  under  a  Engle  roof  ;  fome- 
times  fquare,  and  fometimes  in  form  of 
a  dome  :  thus  called  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  its  roof  to  a  tent. 

Pa vi ELiow,  in  military  affairs,  a 
tent  railed  on  pods  to  lodge  under  in  the 
fummer- time. 

Pa  VO,  in  adronomy,  a  fouthern  com- 
dellation,  called  the  peacock. 

PAUSE,  a  dop  or  eeflation  of  {peak¬ 
ing,  tinging,  playing,  or  the  like.  The 
ule  of  pointing  in  grammar,  is  to  make 
proper  panics  in  certain  places.  There 
is  a  paufe  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe  ; 
in  an  hcmidich  it  is  called  a  red  or  re- 
pofe. 

Pause,  in  mufie,  acharafter  of  filence, 
erred,  called  alfo  by  fome  a  mute  figure, 
becaufe  it  thews  that  fome  part  cr  perfon 
is  to  be  blent,  while  the  red  continue  the 
fong. 

PAYMENT,  the  difeharge  of  a  debt, 

either 
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cither  by  caffi,  or  by  bills  of  exchange, 

Be  c 

PEACE,  Pax,  in  its  general  fignifica- 
tion,  (lands  in  contradidinftion  to  war. 

Peace,  in  owr  law-books,  fignifies  a 
quiet  and  inoffenfive  behaviour  towards 
the  king  and  his  people.'  It  is  obferved, 
that  all  authority  for  keeping  the  peace 
comes  originally  from  the  king,  who  is 
the  fupreme  officer  or  magistrate  for  the 
prefervation  of  it.  Alfo  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  judges  of  the  king’s  bench,  Bee. 
have  a  general  power  to  keep  the  peace 
over  all  the  realm ;  as  have  likewife  all 
courts  of  record  within  their  own  pre- 
xindts,  and  fherifTs  of  counties,  ju dices  of 
the  peace,  condables,  &c.  No  perfon 
may  break  the  peace  without  being  liable 
to  puniffiment;  and  where  any  perfon  is 
in  dagger  of  harm,  or  fome  bodily  preju¬ 
dice  from  another,  on  oath  made  thereof 
before  a  judice  of. the  peace,  or  other  ma- 
giffrate,  he  may  be  fecured  by  bond  or 
recognizance,  which  is  commonly  called 
binding  to  the  peace. 

Peace  of  the  King,  that  peace  or  fe- 
Curity,  both  of  life  and  goods,  which  the 
king  promifes  to  all  his  fubjedts,  or  others 
that  are  under  his  protection.  There  is 
alfo  the  peace  of  the  king  s  highways, 
which  is  to  be  free  from  all  annoyances 
and  moledation  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  peace  of  the  plough,  whereby  both 
the  plough  and  plough-cattle  are  feeurec. 
from  diftredeS ;  and  fairs  are  faid  to 
have,  their  peace,  fo  that  no  perfon  may 
be  troubled  there  for  debts  contracted 
elfe  where. 

PEACH,  Perfica ,  in  botany,  the  name 
Of  a  genus  of  t  rees. 

The  finenefs  of  this  fruit,  in  general, 
depends  on  the  firmnefs  of  the  pit  Ip,  the 
delicacy  of  the  flavour,  and  the  thinnefs 
of  the  (kin.  A  fine  peach  ffiould  be  of  a 
fine  deep  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale 
vvhicifh  hue  next  the  wall;  and  the  pulp 
ffiould  be  of  a  yellow  caff,  and  very  juicy ; 
and  the  (tone  ffiould  be  final! ,  though 
the  fruit  in  genera!  be  large. 

The  bed  method  of  faring  the  (tones 
is,  .fays  Mr.  Miller,  to  let  fome  of  the 
fined  peaches  of  the  bed  kinds  bang  till 
they  drop  off  them  (elves  from  the  tree, 
and  then  the  (cones  ffiould  be  immediately 
planted  on  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth, 
planting  them  four  inches  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  at  about  four  inches  afunder. 
The  beds  ffiould  be  covered,  to  prelerve 
them  in  winter ;  and  in  fpving,  when  the 
trees-  come  up,  they  muff  be  cleared  of 
weeds,  and  well  watered.  The  next 
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(pring  they  ffiould  be  carefully  taken  itf?,- 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery  at  greater 
didances  :  and,  after  two  or  three  years 
(landing  here,  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  cr 
may  at  that  time,  when  the  condition  of 
their  fruit  is  known,  be  grafted  on  other 
docks,  which  is  the  common  way  now 
ufed  to  propagate  tbefe  trees. 

The  common  method  of  propagating 
the  peach  is,  by  grafting.  In  order  to 
this,  iome  good  docks  lbould  be  provided, 
which  ffiould  be  of  the  mufcle,  or  a  white 
pear  plum.  When  thefe  docks  are  two 
or  three  years  old,  they  will  be  (hong 
enough  to  bud  ;  and  the  common  feafon 
for  doing  this  is  about  Midfummer.  The 
buds  ffiould  be  chofen  from  a  healthy 
tred,  which  produces  a  great  deal  of  fruit : 
they  mud  be  taken  from  the  trees  either 
in  a  cloudy  day,  or  elfe  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  when  the  (un  has  not  much 
power  ;  they  ffiould  then  be  inoculated  on 
the  (lalks  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  the 
dalks  treated  with  the  ufual  care  after¬ 
wards.  See  Inoculation. 

When  thefe  are  to  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  the  mod 
proper  foil  for  them  is  a  light  rich  padure- 
land,  taken  up  with  the  turf,  and  rotted 
together,  before  it  is  to  be  ufed  ;  and  the 
borders  to  be  made  with  this  cannot  bs 
too  wide,  and  ought  to  be  raifed  five  or 
fix  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground; 
or,  if  the  (oil  be  moid,  more  than  that. 
They  mud  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  as 
foon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  off ;  and 
ffiould’ never  be  let  at  lefs  than  fourteen 
feet  didance  from  one  another.  The 
heads  of  the  trees  are  then  to  be  raifed  up 
again d  the  walls,  to  keep  the  roots  from 
being  moved  by  the  winds ;  and  they 
ffiould  be  watered  at  times,  with  a  nofe 
on  the  watering  pot,  and  „the  water 
fprinkled  all  over  them.  In  the  middle 
of  May  the  new  ffioots  are  to  be  nailed 
to  tire  wall,  training  them  horizontally; 
and  the  foreright  (hoots  are  to  be  rubbed 
off :  in  October  the  new  branches  ffiould 
be  pruned,  (Horten ing  them  according  to 
the  drength  of  the  tree  ;  if  drong,  they 
may  be  left  eight  inches  long;  if  weak, 
they  ffiould  only  be  left  five;  and  the 
fame  care  is  to  be  taken  of  them  for  the 
fucceeding  years. 

There  are  two  general  rules  always  to 
be  obferved  in  the  pruning  of  peach  and 
neCtarine  fre.-s,  which  are,  i.  Always  to 
have  enough  bearing  wood.  2.  Not  to 
lay  in  the  branches  too  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  All  peach- trees  produce  their  fruit 

from 
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from  the  young  wood,  cither  of  the  fame, 
or,  at  the  moft,  of  the  former  year’s 
fhoot  ;  for  this  rcafou  the  branches  are  to 
be  fo  pruned,  as  to  encourage  them  to 
throw  out  new  fnoots  in  every  part  of  the 
tree  :  and  this  is  to  be  done  in  May, 
■when,  by  pinching,  or  topping  the 
ikong  (hoots,  there  may  b'e  new  wood 
forced  out  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  This 
is  the  method  of  the  fummer  pruning  ; 
the  winter  pruning  is  ufuaily  done  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March,  but  it  is  much  better 
done  at  Michaelmas,  as  foon  as  their 
leaves  begin  to  fall ;  and  the  wounds  will 
then  have  time  to  heal  before  the  fevere 
fr offs  come  on. 

In  pruning  of  thefe  trees  it  muff  al¬ 
ways  be  obferved  alfo,  that  it  is  bed  done 
under  a  wood  bud,  not  a  blofTom  bud  ; 
which  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  wood 
buds  being  lefs  turgid,  and  longer,  and 
narrower  than  the  blofTom  bud  ;  for,  if 
the  (hoot  have  not  a  leading  bud  where 
it  is  cut,  it  will  commonly  die  down  to 
the  leading  bud.  In  nailing  the  (hoots  to 
the  wall,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  as  equal 
diftances  as  poffibie,  and  io  far  apart,  that 
the  leaves  may  have  room  ;  and  theymuft 
always  be  trained  as  horizontally  as  pof- 
fible,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  may 
be  well  wooded,  which  it  will  not  be,  if 
the  branches  are  differed  to  run  upright. 
Ad  tie'  's  Gardener’s  DiEiionary. 

PEACOCK,  Fat'o,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  o£  the  gallinas, 
the  characfers  of  which  are  thefe  :  there 
are  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  head 
is  ornamented  with  an  ereff  ere  ft  of 
feathc  rs.  Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral 
fpecies,  diflinguifhed  by  their  different 
colours.  The  male  of  the  common  kind 
is,  perhaps,  the  molt  gaudy  of  all  the 
bird  kind ;  the  length  and  beauty  of 
whole  tail,  and  the  various  forms  n  which 
the  creature  carries  it,  are  fufficicntly  | 
known  and  admired. 

PEAK,  a  rocky  mounta‘nous  country 
in  the  weft  of  Derby  (hire,  remarkable 
for  its  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  dec. 

PEAR,  Fyrus,  in  botany.  All  the 
forts  of  pears,  propagated  in  gardens,  are 
produced  by  budding,  or  grafting  them 
ujjj>an  (locks  of  their  own  kind,  which  are 
commonly  called  tree-ftocks,  or  elfe  upon 
the  quince  or  white  thorn  (locks  :  but 
the  Eft  are  now  generally  diluted,  the 
fruit  produced  this  way-  being  apt  to  be 
dry  and  mealy.  The  quince  (locks  are, 
however,  in  great  efteem  for  the  trees  dc- 
bgned  for  dwarfs  or  for  walls ;  becaufe 
they  do  not  let  the  (hoots,  grow  fo  fa  ft  and 
luxuriant.  But  there  are  objections  againft 
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even  thefe,  which  are  of  fo  line  eonfe ■» 
quencs  j  for  there  are  many  kinds  of  pear 
which  u'iil  not  do  upon  them,  but  will 
die,  or  become  weak  and  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  after  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
the  hard-baking  pears  are  rendered  very 
unpleafant  by  being  grafted  on  thefe 
(locks,  while  the  buttery  or  inciting  ones 
ase  meliorated  by  them.  And  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  no  fort  of  pear  will  thrive 
upon  a  quince  (lock  in  a  poor  qr  gravelly 
foil. 

PEAR  Trees  planted  either  againft 
walls,  or  in  efpaliers,  mu  ft  not  be  placed 
nearer  to  one  another  than  twenty  feet. 
Pear-trees  commonly  produce  their  blof- 
forn  buds  (irft,  at  the  extremity  of  their 
|  laft  year’s  (hoots  ;  the  common  way  of 
{  pruning  is  very  prejudicial,  therefore,  as 
it  takes  off  the  part  which  fhould  bear  the 
fruit,  and  occasions  new  (Loots  from  the 
fame  branch,  which  will  over  fill  the  tree 
with  wood,  the  trees  fhould  always  be 
carefully  looked  over  in  fummer;  and 
all  the  foreright  (hoots  taken  off;  by 
which  means  the  fruit  will  not  be  over- 
fhaded,  and  the  trees  will  need  but  little 
winter  pruning.  The  feveral  forts  of 
fummer  pears  ail  ripen  heft  in  efpaliers, 
but  the  winter  pears  require  a  fouth-eaft, 
or  fouth  -  weft,  or  elfe  an  eaft  wall. 
Miller’s  Card .  Difr. 

PE  ARCH-GLUE,  a  kind  of  glue  of 
remarkable  ftrength  and  purity,  made 
from  the  (kins  of  pearehes. 

PEARL,  Margarita ,  in  natural  hif- 
tor-y,  a  hard,  whine,  (Lining  body,  ufuaily 
roundifh,  found  in  a  tefraceous  fifh  re- 
fembling  an  oyfter.  Pearls,  though 
efteemed  of  the  number  of  gems,  and' 
highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  time,  but' 
in  ail  ages,  proceed  only  from  a  diftemper 
in  the  creature  that  produces  them,  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  bezoars,  and  other  ftony 
concretions  in  feveral  animals  of  other 
ktnds  ;  and  what  the  ancients  imagined 
to  be  a  drop  of  dew  concreted  into  a  pearl 
in  the  body  of  the  peari-ftfh,*  which  they, 
iuppofed  rofe  from  the  bottom  to  the 
fiirfaee  of  the  water  to  receive  it,  is  no¬ 
th  ng  more  than  the  matter  deftined  to 
form  and  enlarge  the  (hell,  burfting 
from  the  veflels  deftined  to  carry  it  to 
the  parts  of  the  fhell  it  fhould  have  form- 
(  ed,  and  by  that  means  producing  thele 
little  concretions. 

*■  ‘  he  fifh  in  which  thefe  are  ufuaily 
produced  is  the  Eaft  Indian  pearl  oyfter, 
j  as  it  J3  commonly,  though  not  very  pro- 
i  Ptrly,  called  :  it  has  a  very  large  and 
I  broad  fhell  of  the  bivalve  kind,  fome- 
1  times  meal’uring  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 

over, 
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©v£r,  luit  thofe  of  eight  inches  are  more 
frequent  :  it  is  not  very  deep;  on  t he 
outfide  it  is  of  a  dulky  brown,  and  with¬ 
in  of  a  very  beautiful  white,  with  tinges 
of-  feveral  other  colours,  as  expofed  in 
different  directions  to  the  light.  Befides 
this  fhell,  there  are  many  others  that  are 
found  to  produce  pearls  ;  as  the  common 
oylter,  the  mufclc,  the  pinna  marina, 
and  feveral  others,  the  pearls  of  which 
are  often  very  good  ;  but  thofe  of  the  true 
Indian  berberi,  or  pearl  oyfter,  are  in 
general  fuperior  to  ail.  '1  he  linall  or 
feed  pearls,  are  a!fo  called  ounce  pearls, 
from  their  being  fold  by  the  ounce,  and 
not  by  tale,  are  vaflly  the  moft  numerous 
and  common  ;  but,  as  in  diamonds, 
among  the  multitude  of  fmall  ones,  there 
are  (mailer  numbers  of  larger  found,  fo 
in  pearls  there  are  larger  and  larger  kinds; 
but  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  they  are  pro- 
portionably  Lfs  frequent,  and  this  is, one 
reafon  of  their  great  price.  We  have 
Scotch  pearls  frequently  as  big  as  a  little 
tare,  fome  as  big  as  a  large  pea/and  fome 
few  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean  ;  but  thefe 
are  ufually  of  a  bad  fnape,  anti  of  little 
value  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  a  pearl  perfect 
in  its  fhape  and  colour,  and  of  the  fize  of 
a  pigeon’s  egg.  De  Boot  tells  us  of  one. 
in  the  emperor  Rodolph’s  polfeflion,  of 
thirty  carrats  weight ;  Tavernier  mentions’ 
one  in  Perfia,  for  which  that  crown  paid 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  flerling;  and  we  are 
told  of  Cleopatra’s  pofTeiling  one  worth 
fourfeore  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  ; 
pearls  of  fueh  vail  lizes  as  thefe  are  as 
rare  as  the  great  diamonds  ;  but,  as  a- 
mong  diamonds,  there  are  a  conliderable 
number,  which  though  very  Ihort  of  this, 
are  of  great  value.  The  fineft  and  what 
is  called  the  true  fhape  of  the  pearl,  is  a 
perfeCf  round  ;  but  if  pearls  of  a  confider- 
able  fize  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  they  are  not 
lefs  valued,  as  they  ferve  for  earings  and 
other  ornaments.  Their  colour  ought  to 
be  a  pure  white,  and  that  not  a  dead  and 
lifelefs,  but  a  clear  and  brilliant  one  ; 
they  mu  ft  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
foulnefs,  fpot,  or  (lain,  and  their  fur¬ 
naces  mull  be  naturally  fmooth  and  glofiy,, 
nor  they  bring  their  natural  polish  with 
them,  which,  art  is  not  able  to  improve. 

This  valuable  article  of  commerce  is 
not  the  produft  of  any  peculiar  part  of 
the  world.  The  Eaft- Indies  and  America 
produce  the  pearl  fhell-fifh  in  abundance, 
and  it  is  found  with  good  pearis  in  many 
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parts  of  Pit  hope.  The  coafts  of  the  If]  a  ml 
Ceylon  afford  pearls  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
all  the  Eaft  in  the  beauty  of  their  colour, 
but  there  are  no  very  large  ones  found 
there.  The  Perfian  gulph  abounds  with 
the  pearl- fi ih,  and  fifheries  are  eftabli’lhect 
on  the  c craft  of  the  feveral  iflands  in  it. 
In  America,  there  are,  fifheries  in  the 
gulph  ot  Mexico,,  and  along  the  coaft  of 
1  erra  Firma,  all  which  yield  considerable 
advantage.  The  European  pearls  are 
principally  found  on  the  coafts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
pearls  met  with  in  apothecaries  fhops  are 
or  various  kinds,  all  that  are  unfit  fdr  the 
jewellers  purposes  coming  thither  ;  con- 
iequently  fome  of  the  roligh  and  ill  fhape  d 
pearls,  and  thole  of  bad  colours,  are  at 
times  to  be  met  with  there;  thoygh  the 
generality  are  what  are  only  tqo  fmall 
for  working,  into  toys,  & c.  Thefe,  after 
levigation,  make  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  is  much  talked  of  as  an  ingredient 
in  what  is  called  pearl-cordials  ;  but  moft 
of  the  apothecaries  ufe  oniy  levigated 
oyfter-fhell  under  its  name. 

Marnier  of  fifing  for  PEARLS  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  There  are  two  lea  Ions  for 
pearl-fifhing,  the  firft  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  laft  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  the  more  rain  there. falls  in 
the  year,  the  more  plentiful  are  thefe 
fifheries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  feafon 
there  are  fometimes  two  hundred  and 
fifty  barks  on  the.  banks;  the  larger 
barks  having  two  divers,  and  the  fmaller 
one.  Each  bark  puts  off  from  the  fhore 
at  fun-rife,  with  a  land-breeze,  which 
never  fails  ;  and  returns  again  by  a  fea- 
brecze,  which  fucceeds  it  about  noon. 
As  foon  as  the  barks  arrive  at  tiie  place 
where  the  fifh  lie,  and  have  eaft  anchor, 
each  diver  binds  a  ftone  fix  inches  thick, 
and  a  foot  long,  under  his  body  ;  which 
ferves  him  as  ballad,  prevents  his  beiiig 
driven  away  by  the  motion  of'  the  water, 
and  enables  him  to  walk  more  fteadity 
under  the  waves.  They  alio  tie  another 
very  heavy  ftone  to  one  foot,  by  which 
they  are  fpeedily  funk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fea  :  and  as  the  oyfters  are  ufually 
firmly  fafrened  to  the  rocks,  they  arm 
their  hands  with  leathern  mittens  to  pre¬ 
vent  thu-ir  being  wounded  in  pulling  them 
violently  off;  but  this  tafk  fome  perform 
with  an  iron-rake.  In  the  laft  place,  each 
diver  car  ries  down  with  him  a  large  net 
in  the  manner  of  a  lack,  tied  to  his  neck 
by  a  long  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
faftened  to  the  fide  of  the  bark.  This 
net  is  to  hold  the  oyfters  gathered  from 
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the  rock,  and  the  cord  is  to  pull  up  the 
diver  when  his  bag  is  full,  or  he  wants 
<  air.  See  Diving. 

In  this  equipage  he  fometimes  precipi¬ 
tates  himfelf  fixty  feet  under  water  ;  and 
as  he  has  no  time  to  lofe,  he  no  fooner 
arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  begins  to 
run  from  fide  to  fide,  tearing  up  all  the 
ovders  he  meets  with,  and  cramming 
them  into  his  budgit. 

At  whatever  depth  the  divers  are,  the 
light  is  fo  great  that  they  cafily  fee  what¬ 
ever  palfcs  in  the  fea  :  and  to  their  great 
condernation  fometimes  perceive  monf- 
trous  fifties,  from  which  all  their  addrefs 
in  reuddying  the  water,  See.  will  not  al¬ 
ways  fave  them,  hut  they  unhappily  be¬ 
come  their  prey  :  and  of  all  the  dangers 
of  the  fifhery,  this  is  one  ©f  the  greateft 
and  mod  ufiial.  The  bed  divers  will 
keep  under  water  near  half  an  hour,  and 
the  relTdo  not  day  lefs  than  a  quarter. 
During  this  time  they  hold  their  breath 
without  the  ufe  of  oils,,  or  any  other 
liquors  ;  only  acquiring  the  habit  by 
long  practice.  When  they  find  them- 
1  elves .  (Heightened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
which  the  bag  is  fattened*  and  hold  fad 
by  it  with  both  hands  ;  when  thofe  in 
the  bark,  taking  the  fignal,  heave  them 
up  into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of  their 
filh,  which  is  fometimes  five  hundred 
cyders,  and  fometimes  not  above  fifty. 
Some  of  the  divers  need  a  moment’s 
refpite  to  recover  breath  ;  others  jump  in 
again  mdarrtly,  continuing  this  violent 
exercife  without  intesmifUon  for  feverai 
li  curs. 

Mann-'?  r,f "fifhing  for  PEARLS  in  America. 
The  fird  to  whom  the  Indians  made 
this  valuable  dilcoverv,  was  Bafco  Nunez 
de  Balboa,  who  in  his  panage  for  making 
further  difeoveries  on  the  South-fea,  was 
pr. Ten  ted  with  fome  pearis  by  Tunraco, 
an  Indian  prince.  At  prefent  they  are 
found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  are  few 
perfons  of  fubdance  near  Panama,  wlio 
do  not  employ  all,  05,  at  lead,  part  of 
their  Haves  in  this  filhery,  the  manner  of 
which  not  being  commonly  known,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  deferibe  it 
here. 

The  owners  of  :he  negroes  employ  the 
mod  proper  perfonsdbr  this  fifhery,  which 
being  performed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  they  mud  be  both  expert  fwimmers, 
and  capable  of  holding  their  breath,  a 
long  time.  Thefe  they  fend  to  the  idands, 
where  they  have  huts  built  for  their 
lodgings,  and  boats  which  hold  eight,  ten, 
4xf  twenty  negroes  under  the  command  of; 
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an  officer.  In  thefe  boats  they  go  to  fucri 
parts  as  are  known  to  produce  pearls,  an-d 
where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  not 
above  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fathom. 
Here  they  come  to  an  anchor,  and  the 
negroes  having  a  rope  fadened  round 
their  bodies,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
fide  of  the  boat,  they  take  with  them  a 
fmail  weight  to  accelerate  their  finking, 
and  plunge  into  the  water.  On  leaching 
the  bottom  they  take  up  an  oyder,  which 
they  put  under  the  left  arm  ;  the  feeond 
they  hold  in  their  left  hand,  and  the 
third  in  their  right;  with  thefe  three  oyi- 
ters,  and  fometimes  another  in  their 
mouth,  they  rife  to  breathe,  and  put  them 
in  a  bag.  When  they  have  reded  them- 
.1  felves  a  while  and  recovered  their  breaih,. 

they  dive  a  feeond  time  ;  and  thus  con- 
t  tinuc,  till  theyhave  either  completed  their 
talk,  or  their  drength  fails  them.  Every 
one  cf  thefe  negro  divers  is  obliged  daily 
to  deliver  his  mader  a  certain  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  pearls  ;  fo  that  when  they  have 
got  the  requifite  number  of  oyder s  r» 
their  bag,  they  begin  to  open  them,  and' 
deliver  the  pearls  to  the  officer,  till  they 
have  made  up  the  number  due  to  their 
mader;  and  if  tire  pearl  be  but  formed, 
it  is  fuffieient,  without  any  regard  to  its 
being  fmail  or  faulty.  rl  he  remainder, 
however  large  or  beautiful,  are  the  rre- 
groe’s  own  property,  nor  has  the  mader 
the  lead  claim  to  them,  the  Haves  being 
allowed  to  fell  them  to  whom  they  pleale, 
though  the  mader  generally  purchafes- 
them  at  a  very  fmail  price. 

Thefe  negroes  cannot  every  day  mak^ 
up  their  number,  as  in  many  of  the  oyl- 
:  ters  the  pearl  is  not  at  ail,  or  but  imper- 
fcdlly  formed,  or  the  oyder  is  dead,* 
whereby  the  pearl  is  fo  damaged  as  to  be 
of  no  value  ;  and  as  no  allowance  is  made 
for  fuch  pearls,  they  mud  make  up  theis- 
numbers  with  others 

13 elides  the  toil  of  this  filhery,  from  thft 
oyders  ftrongly  adhering  to  the  rocks,, 
they  are  alfo  in  no  fmail  danger  from 
loine  kinds  of  filh,  which  either  leire  the 
negroes,  or  by  driking  on  them,  cruih 
them  by  their  weight  agairid  the  bottom. 
Every  n  eg  roe  to  defend  himfelf  again  IV 
thefe  animals,  carries  with  him  a  lliarp 
knife,  with  which  if  the  fifii  offers  to  a f- 
fault  him,  he  endeavours,  to  ttrike  it  ire 
a  part  where  it.  ha-s  no  power  to  hurt 
him  ;  on  which  the  filh  immediately  fliesr 
i  he  offices-  keep-  a.  watchful  eye  on 
thofe  voracious  creatures,  and  on  di (cover¬ 
ing  them,  flvake  the  ropes  fadened  to  the 
negroes  bodies,  that  they  may  be  upon. 

th  ek- 
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their  guard  ;  many,  on  the  divert  being 
in  danger,  have  thrown  them  (elves  into 
the  water,  with  the  like  weapon,  and 
haften  down  to  their  defence  :  but  too 
often  all  their  dexterity  and  precaution  is 
not  fufficient  to  proteft  the  diver  from 
being  devoured  by  thefe  fifh,  or  loling 
one  of  his  legs  or  arms  by  their  bite.  Se¬ 
veral  fchem.es  have  been  p  raft  i  fed  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  melancholy  accidents  ;  but  they 
have  hitherto  proved  very  inefFeftual. 

The  pearls  of  thefe  fifheries  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  good  water,  and  fome  very  re¬ 
markable  both  in  their  fhape  and  iize  ; 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  their  water  and 
colour;  fome  being  highly  valuable,  and 
others  as  remarkably  defective.  Some  of 
thefe  pearls,  though  indeed  but  few,  are 
fent  to  Europe,  the  greateft  part  being 
carried  to  Lima  :  where  the  demand  for 
them  is  very  great,  being  not  only  uni- 
verfaily  worn  there  by  all  perfons  of  rank, 
but  alfo  fent  from  thence  into  the  inland 
parts  of  Peru . 

Mother  of  Pearl,  the  fhell,  not  of  the 
pearl-oyfler,  but  of  another  fea  fifh  of 
the  oyfter  kind.  This  (hell  on  the  in  fide 
is  extremely  fmooth,  and  of  the  white- 
nefs  and  water  of  pearl  itfelf ;  and  it  has 
the  fame  luftre  on  the  outfide,  after  the 
fird  lam  in  x  or  feales  have  been  cleared 
off  with  aqua  fortis,  and  the  lapidaries 
mill.  Mother  of  pearl  is  ufed  in  inlaid- 
"works,  and  in  feveral  toys,  as  fnuff- 
boxes,  Sec. 

PEARL,  in  heraldry,  in  blazoning 
with  precious  flones,  is  the  fame  with 
argent  or  white 

PEAT,  a  kind  of  turf  ufed  for  fuel  in 
feveral  countries. 

PEBBLES,  Calculi,  fmall  llones,  com- 
pofed  of  a  cryduiine  matter  debated 
by  earths,  and  hence  fubjeft  to  veins, 
clouds,  and  other  variegations. 

PEC C  AN  T,  in  medicine,  a  term  ufed 
for  thofe  humours  of  the  body  which  of¬ 
fend  either  by  their  quantity  or  quality. 

PECK,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  four  of 
which  make  a  bulhel. 

PECTORAL,  an  epithet  for  medi¬ 
cines  good  for  di borders  of  the  bread  and 
lungs.  The  ordinary  intention  of  thefe  j 
medicines  is  either  to  attenuate  or  thicken  j 
the  humours  of  thefe  parts,  and  to  render 
them  fit  to  be  expectorated  or  fpit  out. 

PECTORALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  pair 
of  mufcles  which  poffelTes  almod  the 
whole  bread,  and  ferves  to  move  the  arm 
forwards.  Naturalifts  obl'erve  a  lingular 
mark  of  providence,  in  the  fize  and 
Strength  of  the  pcftoral  mufclc  iu  diff'er- 
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ent  animals.  It  is  by  the  aftion  of  this 
mufcle,  that  the  dying  of  birds  is  ch  eflv 
performed  ;  and  therefore  much  larger 
and  dronger  in  birds,  than  in  any  ani¬ 
mals  not  made  for  flight. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  fig- 
nifics  a  particular  parifh  or  church  that 
has  jurifdiftion  within  itfelf  for  granting 
probates  of  wills,  and  adminidration,  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  ordinary  or  bifihop’s  courts. 
The  king’s  chapel  is  a  royal  peculiar,  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  fpiritual  jurifdiftion,  and 
referved  to  the  vifitations  and  immediate 
government  of  the  king  himfelf.  There 
is  likewife  the  archbifhop’s  peculiar;  for 
it  is  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  that  wherever  any  manors 
or  advowfons  belong  to  it,  they  forthwith 
become  exempt  from  the  ordinary,  and 
are  reputed  peculiars :  there  are  fifty- 
feven  fuch  peculiars  in  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  pe¬ 
culiars  belonging  to  deans,  chapters,  and 
prebendaries,  which  are  only  exempted 
from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  archdeacon  ; 
thefe  are  derived  from  the  bifhop,  who 
may  vifit  them,  and  to  whom  there  lies 
an  appeal. 

Con  rt  of  Peculiars,  a  court  in  wh  i  ch 
the  affairs  belonging  to  peculiars  are 
tran  (acted. 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  PEDAGOGUE, 
uraillayiuy®*,  a  tutor  or  mailer,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  difeipline  and  direction 
of  a  fcholar,  to  be  in  drafted  in  grammar 
and  other  arts. 

PEDANT,  a  rough  unpolifhed  man  of 
letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  of 
the  fciences,  and  abounds  in  unfeafonabie 
criticifms  and  obfervations.  Dacier  defines 
a  pedant,  a  per/on  who  has  more  reading 
than  good  fenle  ;  and  Malebranche  de- 
feribes  him,  as  a  man  full  of  falfe  erudi¬ 
tion,  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  is  ev.er  quoting  f  >me  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  or  hunting  back  to  a  re¬ 
mote  etymology  > 

PEDANT RY,  the  quality  or  manner 
of  a  pedant. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architecture,  the 
lowed  part  of  an  order  of  columns,  being 
that  which  fudains  the  column,  and  ferves 
it  as  a  foot  or  (land  The  pededal  con- 
fids  of  three  principal  parts,  viz  a  fquare, 
trank,  or  dye,  which  makes  the  body  ; 
a  corniche,  the  head  ;  and  a  bafe,  the  loot 
of  the  pededal .  1  he  pededal  is  propel  ly 

an  apendage  to  a  column,  not  an  ellential 
part  of  it  ;  though  JVi.  Le  Clerc  thinks 
it  ellential  to  a  complete  order.  1  here 
arc  many  kinds  of  pcdcdals  as  tlnie 
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are  of  orders  of  columns,  viz.  the  Tufcan, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
pofite. 

Pedestals  of  Statues ,  fuch  as  ferve 
to  fupport  datutcs  of  figures.  Vignola 
obferves,  that  there  is  no  part  of  archi- 
t  <fli  re  more  arbitrary,  and  in  which  more 
li  >erty  may  be  taken,  than  in  the  pededals 
df  datues ;  there  being  no  rules  or  laws 
prefcribed  by  antiquity,  nor  any  feLtled 
even  by  the  moderns. 

PEDICLE,  among botaniffs,  that  part 
of  a  dalk  which  iib mediately  fudains  the 
leaf  of  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  foot-ftalk. 

PEDICULUS,  Loufd,  in  zoology,  a 
■genus  of  infefts.  Mo  ft  animals  are  in- 
feded  with  lice,  or  in  lefts  which  feed  upon 
them  :  thus  fheep  have  one  lpecies,  oxen 
another,  &c  and  mankind  are  not  free 
from  thtnV  ;  for  behdes  the  common 
kind,  whofe  natural  habitation  is  in  the 
heads  of  child  reil,  there  is  another  kind 
called  the  crab  loufe,  whofe  natural  re- 
hdence  is  about  the  pubes.  Authors  alfo 
reckon  the  death-watch  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lice. 

1  PED ELUVIUM,  a  bathing  of  the  feet. 
This  bath  may  be  prepared  of  the  fame 
ingredients  with  other  baths.  It  may 
either  confid  of  light,  pure  water  alone  ; 
or,  to  correft  the  qualities  of  heavy  and 
hard  water,  a  lixivium  of  bran  of  w-heat 
or  chamomile-flowers  may  be  added.  Pe- 
‘diluvium  is  highly  expedient  for  the  pur: 
pofes  of  derivation  in  thole  diieafes  which 
arife'from  congedions  of  the  humours  to 
the  head  and  bread:,  produced  by  fpafms 
of  the  inferior  parts,  and  efpecially  of  the 
hypochondria.  Among  this  kind,  befides 
lethargic  difeafes,  we  may  reckon  almoft 
all  diforders  of  the  head,  fuch  as  madnefs, 
melancholy,  cephalteas,  hemicra’nias,  the 
clavtis  hydericus,  vertigo’s,  tooth-achs, 
pains  of  the  ears,  a  gutta  rofacea;  inflam¬ 
mations  and  defluxion  of  faiine  humours 
on  the  eyes,  immoderate  haemorrhages 
trom  the  nofc,"  and  long  watchings.  Of 
this  kind  are  alfo  fome  diforders  which 
afleft  the  bread',  fuch  as  convulfive 
adhmas,  dyfpnoeas  arifing  from  a  ple¬ 
thora,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  dry 
roughs,  and  fpittings  of  blood.  Befides, 
baths,  i or  the  feet  in  ccnfequence  of  their 
lingular  efficacy  in  relaxing  fpafms,  are 
highly  beneficial  in  fpafmodic  and  con- 
*  vnlfive  diforders,  in  pains,  eardialgias, 
colics,  efpecially  of  the  hasrnorrhoidal 
kind,  gripes  produced  by  the  done,  and 
inflations  of  the  flomach. 

If  is  to  be  obferved,  that  pediluvium. 
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produces  more  happy  dffefts,  if  before  ifc 
is  ufed  the  quantity  of  blood  is  ledened  by 
venefeftion  in  the  feet :  it  diould  be  ufed 
about  bed-time ;  and  the  feet  kept  warm 
till  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  by  which 
means  perfpiration  all  over  the  body  is 
increafed. 

PEDIGREE.  See  Defcent. 

PEDIMENT,  in  architefture,  a  kind 
of  low  pinnacle,’  ferving  to  crown  an  or¬ 
dinance,  or  finifil  a  frontifpiece,  and  is 
placed  as  an  ornament  over  gates,  doors, 
windows,  niches,  altars,  Sec.  being  ordi¬ 
narily  of  a  triangular  form,  but  fometimes 
forming  an  arch  of  a  circle.  The  pans  of 
a  pediment  are  the  tympanum  and  the 
corniche,  which  crowns  it,  dnd  the  en¬ 
tablature,  which  ferves  it  as  a  bale,  cr 
fca'e.  Architefts  have  taken  a  gieat  deal 
of  liberty  in  the  farm  of  this  member  ; 
nor  do  they  vary  lefs  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  pediment.  The  mod  beautiful, 
according  t.5  Daviler,  is  that  where  its 
1  [eight  is  about  one  fifth  of  the  length  of 
its  bafe'. 

The  pediment  is  ufually  triangular, 
and  fometimes  an  equilateral  triangle, 
called  alfo  a  pointed  pediment;  it  is 
fometimes  circular,  though  M.  Felibien 
obferves,  that  we  have  no  in  dance  of 
round  pediments  in  the  antique,  befides 
thofe  in  the  chapels  of  the  rotundo. 
Sometimes  its  upper  corniche  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  fides,  or  right  lines  : 
fometimes  the  corniche  is  cut  or  open 
a-top,  which  is  an  abufe  introduced  by 
the  moderns,  particularly  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  ;  for  the  defign  of  this  part  over 
doors,  windows,  Sc'c.  being  chiefly  to 
fhelter  thofe  underneath  from  the  rain, 
to  leave  It  open  in  the  middle  is  to  fruf- 
trate  its  end.  Sons;  times  the  pediment 
is  formed  of  a  couple  of  fcrolls  or  wreaths 
like  two  condoles  joined  together  ;  fome¬ 
times  again  it  is  without  a  bafe  or  its 
lower  corniche  is  cut  out,  all  but  what  is 
bedowed  on  two  columns  or  piladers, 
and  on  thefe  is  raided  an  arch  ©r  fweep, 
indead  of  an  entablature,  of  which  Setiio 
gives  an  indance  in  the  antique  in  a  Co¬ 
rinthian  gate  at  Foiigny,  in  Umbria5; 
and  Daviler  a  modern  one  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Under  this  kind  of  pediments  come 
thofe  litt'e  arched  corniches,  which  form 
pediments  over  doors  and  windows,  fup- 
ported  by  two  condoles,  indead  either  df 
entablature  or  columns. 

Sometimes  the  pediment  is  made 
double,  i.  e.  a  lefs  pediment  is  made  in 
the  tympanum  of  a  larger,  on  account  of 
"  fomq 
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florne  projeflure  in  the  middle,  as  the 
frontifpiece  of  the  church  of  the  Great 
Jefus  at  Rome  ;  but  this  is  accounted  an 
abufe  in  architecture,  though  author ifed 
by  very  good  buildings,  as  the  large  pa¬ 
vilion  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  carya¬ 
tides  fupport  three  pediments,  one  in 
another  :  fometimes  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  is  cut  out,  or  left  open  to 
let  in  light,  as  is  feen  under  the  portico 
of  the  capitol  at  Rome  ;  laftly,  this  open 
pediment  is  fometimes  triangular,  and 
enriched  with  iculpture,  as  rofes,  leaves, 
&c.  as  i$  found  in  moll  of  the  Gothic 
churches. 

M.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  the  modil- 
lions  in  the  corniche  of  the  pediment 
fliould  always  anfwer  exactly  over  thole 
of  the  entablature.  Indeed  Vitruvius 
lavs,  that  the  ancients  did  not  allow  of 
any  modillions  at  all  in  pediments.  M. 
Le  Clerc  alfo  obferves,  that  the  corniche 
which  ferves  the  pediment  as  a  bafe, 
fhould  have  no  cymatium,  by  region  the 
cymatium  of  the  reft  of  the  entablature, 
when  it  meets  the  pediment,  pafles  over 
it.  This  change  of  determination  occa- 
fions  a  considerable  difficulty  ;  the  cyma¬ 
tium  in  this  cafe  appearing  too  broad  in 
the  turn  of  the  angle,  to  remedy  which 
architects  have  recourfe  to  feveral  expe¬ 
dients. 

A  pointed  pediment  may  crown  three 
arches,  but  a  circular  pediment  can  only 
crown  agreeably.  There  fhould  never  be 
ufed  more  than  two  tympana  over  each 
other  in  the  fame  frontifpiece,  and  even 
where  there  are  two,  it  would  be  proper 
to  have  the  lower  circular,  and  the  upper 
pointed. 

PEDRERO,  Peterero,  or  Pa¬ 
te  rero,  a  fmall  piece  of  ordnance, 
ufed  on  board  fhips,  for  the  dilcharging 
of  hails,  broken  iron,  or  partridge  fhot, 
on  an  enemy  attempting  to  board.  They 
are  generally  open  at  the  breach,  and 
their  chamber  made  to  take  out,  to  be 
loaded  that  way,  inftead  of  at  the 
muzzle. 

PEDUNCULI  CEREBELLI,  in 
anatomy,  three  medullary  procefles  of 
the  cerebellum,  whereby  that  part  is 
joined  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

PEER,  in  general,  figniftes  an  equal, 
or  one  of  the  fame  rank  and  ftation. 
The  term  peers  is  now  applied  to  thofe 
who  are  impannelLd  in  an  inqueft  upon 
a  perfoa  for  convicting  or  acquitting  him 
of  any  offence  laid  !o  his  charge  ;  and  the 
reafon  why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is  be- 
eaufe  by  the  common  law,  and  the  cuf 
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tom  of  this  kingdom,  every  perfon  is  tq 
be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals,  a  lord  by 
the  lords,  and  a  commoner  by  com¬ 
moners. 

Peer  of  the  Realm,  a  noble  lord  who 
has  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
Thefe  lords  are  called  peers,  becaufe, 
though  there  is  a  diftinCtion  of  degrees  in 
our  nobility,  yet  in  public  actions  they 
are  equal,  as  in  ( heir  votes  in  parliament, 
and  in  trying  any  nobleman  or  other  per¬ 
fon  impeached  by  the  commons,  8zc. 

PEERESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by 
defeent,  creation,  or  marriage. 

PEGASUS,  among  the  poets,  a 
hqvfe  imagined  to  have  wings,  being  that 
whereon  Bellerophon  was  fabled  to  be 
mounted,  when  he  engaged  the  chi- 
moera. 

The  opening  of  the  fountain  Hippo- 
crene,  on  mount  Helicon,  is  aferibed  to 
a  blow  of  Pegafus’s  hoof.  Pegafus  was 
feigned  to  have  flown  away  to  heaven, 
where  it  became  a  conftellation. 

PEGASUS,  in  aftroriomy,  a. conftel¬ 
lation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  in 
form  of  a  flying  horfe,  faid  by  different 
authors  to  contain  nineteen,  twenty,  and 
ninety-three  ftars. 

*  PEGASUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a 
winged  horfe,  produced  as  fome  fay,  by 
Neptune,  and  others,  that  he  fprung  front 
the  blood  of  Medufa,  when  Perfeus  cut 
off  her  head.  With  a  ftroke  of  his  hoof, 
he  caufed  the  fountain  Hippocrene  to 
fpring  out  of  the  earth.  Bellerophon 
mounted  him  in  order  to  attack  Chi¬ 
mera,  after  which  Pegafus  is  faid  to 
have  been  placed  among  the  ftars.  My- 
thologifts  give  different  interpretations  of 
this  fable.  Some  imagine  that  he  was  a 
very  fwift  running  horie,  and  others  that 
he  was  a  fliip  belonging  to  Bellerophon. 

*  PEGU,  a  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  on  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal  in  Afia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  kingdom  of  Ava,  on  the  \V.  and 
S.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Siam.  It  has  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  70  miles  within 
land,  and  was  a  ftrong  place,  above  zo 
miles  in  circumference  ;  but  is  at  prefent 
very  thinly  inhabited.  The  product  of 
this  country  is  timber  for  building,.  ele- 
phanfs-teeth,  bees-wax,  fticklac,  iron, 
tin,  pertolTum,  very  fine  rubies,  and 
fmall  diamonds.  1  bey  have  alio  lalt- 
petre,  and  plenty  of  lead,  of  which  they 
make  their  money.  It  is  wry  fruitful  in 
corn,  roots,  pul/e,  and  fruits,  and  wild 
game  is  vety  common.  They  have  alfo 

good 
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good  fifh,  pork,  and  poultry.  The  go¬ 
vernment  is  arbitrary,  the  king’s  will 
being  a  law  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  often 
abide  his  power.  He  has  a  large  hand- 
fame  done  palace  at  Av a.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  but  thinly  clad,  and  the  heft 
among  them  wear  neither  Ihoes  nor  dock¬ 
ings,  The  Barmaes  go  almoft  naked, 
and  make  figures  on  their  fkins  like  the 
ancient  Piets,  by  pricking  them  in  with 
a  bodkin,  and  rubbing  them  over  with 
charcoal.  The  women  are  much  whiter 
than  the  men,  and  are  fmall,  but  well 
proportioned.  They  wear  petticoats, 
•which  are  open  before  :  the  women  are 
very  fond  of  Grangers ;  and  any  man 
may  have  a  wife  for  the  time  he  flays 
there.  The  wife  goes  to  market,  drefles 
the  victuals,  takes  care  of  her  hufband’s 
cloaths,  and  fells  his  goods  by  retail.  If 
file  proves  falfe,  the  hufband  may  fell 
her  for  a  flave,  and  if  he  goes  a  dray,  fhe 
will  give  him  a  do fe  of  poifon.  There 
are  a  vail  number  of  temples  in  this 
country,  but  mofl  of  wood,  which  are 
Varniihed  and  gilded.  The  priefls  have 
ground  allowed  them,  which  they  culti¬ 
vate  for  their  lubliftence ;  and  they  are 
faid  to  be  ftriCt  obfervers  of  morality. 
They  are  called  Talapoins,  and  inculcate 
charity  as  the  high  eft  virtue,  affirming 
that  religion  to  be  the  heft  which  teaches 
men  to  do  mofl  good.  They  have  idols 
in  their  temples  in  a  fitting  pofture,  like 
taylors,  and  they  have  ail  very  large  ears. 
When  any  persons  happen  to  be  fhip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaft,  if  they  repair  to 
the  temples,  they  will  be  taken  care  of, 
and  fupplied  with  what  they  want.  In 
the  low  flat  part  of  the  country,  liable  to 
be  overflowed,  they  build  their  houfes 
upon  flakes  ;  and  then  in  times  of  inun¬ 
dations,  they  communicate  with  each 
other  by  boats.  The  king  of  Ava,  who 
re  Tides  at  the  palace  abovementioned,  is 
pow  mailer  of  Pegu,  Long.  97.  8.  E, 
Lat.  17.  z6.  N. 

*  PEKIN,  or  Peking,  a  city,  and 
^he  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire  of 
China,  where  the  emperor  generally 
keeps  his  comt,  is  feated  in  a  very  fruit¬ 
ful  plain,  do  miles  S.  of  the  great  wall, 
and  is  of  an  exaCt  fquare.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  New  or  Tartars  city  ; 
and  the  Old  or  Chinefe  city.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  walls,  cxclufive  of  the 
fuburbs,  is  about  5 2  Chinefe  lys,  which 
.contain  240  geometrical  paces  each.  The 
walls  are  high  and  broad,  and  a  horfe 
may  afeend  to  the  top  of  thofe  of  the 
iisw  city  by  a  Hope  of  a  great  length.  ; 
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They  have  towers  within  a  bovfr-fhot  of' 
each  other,  and  the  gates,  which  are 
high  with  ftreng  arches,  fupport  pavil- 
lions  9  ftone.%  high.  Each  ftory  has 
windows  or  port-holes,  and  in  the  lowed 
there  is  a  large  hall  for  the  officers  and 
foldiers,  when  they  come  off  the  guard. 
Before  each  gate  there  is  a  parade,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  femi -circular  wall.  All  the 
gates  of  the  city,  which  are  9  in  number, 
are  built  alike,  and  are  well  furnifhed 
with  artillery.  The  chief  ftreets  are  as 
ftrait  as  a  line,  3  miles  in  length,  and 
120  feet  wide,  with  (bops  on  each  fide  of 
the  way.  The  houfes  are  wretchedly 
built,  and  low,  being  chiefly  of  one  ftory, 
which  makes  it  furpjrifing  that  there  are 
fuch  vaft  crowds  of  men  in  the  ftreets  ^ 
for  there  is  not  a  worran  to  be  feen 
among  them.  There  is  alfo  a  prodigious 
number  of  horfes,  mules,  affes,  camels, 
carts,  waggons,  and  chairs;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  people  that  gather  round 
fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  ballad- fingers, 
quack-do£tors,  and  the  like.  For  this 
reafon  perfons  of  diftinftion  have  always 
norfemen  going  before  them  to  clear  the 
way  ;  on  which  account,  thofe  that  can 
afford  it,  pafs  through  the  ftreets  in 
chairs,  or  on  horfes,  which  ftand  to  be 
hired  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  the  owners 
lead  them  along  to  make  way.  Thefe 
are  tire  more  convenient,  becaufe  they 
know  the  place  where  every  confiderable 
perfon  lives.  Every  thing  is  fo  well  ma¬ 
naged  here,  that  there  is  feldom  any  dif- 
turbance,  and  a  robbery,  or  burglary', 
does  n>  t  happen  in  many  years ;  and 
when  they  do,  the  criminals  never  efcape 
being  taken.  Every  great  ftreet  has 
night  and  day  a  guard  of  foldiers,  with 
{ words  by  tluir  licks,  and  whips  in  their 
bands,  wherewith  th  y  are  ready  to  chaf- 
tife  offenders  ;  they  have  likewile  a  power 
to  take  into  cuftody  thofe  who  refill,  or 
begin  a  quarrel.  'Fhe  ends  of  the  little 
ftreets  where  they  come  into  the  greater, 
have  lattice  gates.  Thefe  gates  are  fhut 
at  night,  and  are  feldom  opened  unlefs  tq 
perfons  well  known,  who  carry  a  lan- 
thorn  in  their  hand,  and  give  a  reafon 
for  their  being  out  at  that  time  of  night. 
The  fouthern  gate  of  this  city  is  likewife 
the  gate  of  the  emperor’s  palace,  which 
is  a  prodigious  heap  of  great  buildings, 
with  large  courts  and  gardens.  This  has 
battlements  along  the  curtain,  and  is 
adorned  with  little  pavillions  at  the  an¬ 
gles.  The  architecture  of  the  imperial 
palace  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
j  Europe,  and  yet  it  ftrikes  the  eye  by  its 
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grandeur.  The  roofs  which  join  to  the 
walls  are  fupported  by  a  foreft  of  beams, 
joills,  and  fpars,  all  japaned  with  gold 
flowers  on  a  green  ground.  The  terraces 
upon  which  the  apartments  are  built, 
are  about  15  feet  high,  and  cafed  with 
white  marble,  and  are  adorned  with  a 
baluftrade  of  tolerable  workmanlhip. 
JLong.  1 16.  41.  E.  Lat.  39.  54.  N. 

PELECOIDES,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
in  form  of  an  hatchet ;  Inch  is  the  figure 
B  C  D  A,  plate  XLI.  fig.  5..  contained 
under  the  two  inverted  quadrantal  arcs 
A  B  and  A  D,  and  the  femi-circle  BCD. 
The'area  of  the  pelecoides  is  demonflrated 
to  be  equal  to  the  fquare  A  C,  and  that 
again  to  the  parallelogram  E  B.  It  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  A  C,  becaufe  it  wants 
of  the  fquare  on  the  left  hand  the  two 
fegments  A  B  and  A  C,  which  are  equal 
to  the  two  fegments  B  C  and  C  D,  by 
which  it  exceeds  on  the  right  hand. 

*  PE  LIAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
fon  of  Neptune  by  Tiro,  and  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  i£fon,  king  of  Theflaly,  ufurped 
the  kingdom  to  the  prejudice  of  Jafon, 
his  nephew,  who  was  concealed  from  his 
fury,  Jafon,  having  attained  the  age  of 
ao  years,  made  himfelf  known  to  his 
parents,  and  demanded  the  pofleflion  of 
his  dominions.  This  Pelias  could  not 
refufe,  he  however  prevailed  on  him  to 
undertake  the  conquefl  of  the  Golden 
Eleece,  hoping  that  he  would  perifh  in 
that  expedition.  Pelias  became  at  length 
more  haughty  and  cruel,  and  w'as  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  own  daughters,  in  attempt¬ 
ing,  by  Medea’s  advice,  to  reflore  him 
to  youth 

PELICAN,  Pelicamis,  in  ornithology, 
a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  un- 
feres,  the  beak  of  which  is  very  long, 
crooked,  and  unguiculated  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  :  its  Tides  are  not  denticulated,  and 
the  anterior  part  towards  the  head  is 
n-aked. 

PELICAN,  in  chemiflry,  a  kind  of 
double  velTcl,  generally  made  of  glafs, 
and  ufed  in  extracting  linCtures  by  circu¬ 
lation. 

PELLUCID,  the  fame  with  diapha- 
bous  or  tranfparerrt,  and  hands  oppofed 
to  opaque.  See  Traf parent. 

PELVIS,  the  inferior  part  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen,  fo  called  from  its 
refemb'ing  a  baion  or  ewer,  in  Latin 
called  pelvis.  See  Abdomen. 

PELVIS  of  the  Kidneys,  a  membrana- 
ceous  cavity  in  the  kidneys,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  urine,  and  conveys  it  to  the 
•jrettrs. 
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#  PEMBROKE,  the  county  town  of 
Pembrokefhire,  in  S.  Wales.  "  It  has  * 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  4  fairs,  May 
14,  Trinity-Monday,  July  10,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  for  cattle,  horfes,  fheep, 
and  cloth.  It  is  feated  on  the  eaflern  or 
innermofl  creek  of  Milford-haven  ;  over 
which  it  has  two  handfome  bridges.  It 
is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tradef- 
men.  As  this  town  is  frequented  by 
flaps,  it  has  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  is  for¬ 
tified  with  a  wall,  which  Iras  feveral 
towers,  and  3  gates.  It  has  3  pariffr 
churches,  and  its  houfes  are  well  built. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  z  bailiffs, 
and  fub-officers,  and  lends  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  gives  title  of  Earl  to  a 
branch  of  the  Herbert  family.  It  is  2,36 
miles  V/.  by  S.  from  London. 

*  PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  county  of 
South  Wales,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
counties  or  Cardigan  and  Camarthen, 
and  on  the  N.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Irifli 
fea.  It  is  ene  of  the  heft  of  the  Welch 
counties,  having  plenty  of  pafture  land, 
and  cattle.  It  has  alfo  a  great  many 
rivers,  and  plenty  of  good  fifh,  as  well 
from  thence  as  out  of  the  fea;  as  alfa 
water-fowls  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
likewife  noted  for  its  pit-coal.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  20  miles, 
and  from  N.  to  S.  about  2 6.  It  is  in 
the  diocefc  of  St.  David’s,  and  contains 
4 ^  parifhes,  and  9  towns.  Pembroke  is 
the  fnire  town,  and  St.  David’s  is  » 
bilhop’s  fee. 

PlNANCE,  a  punifhment  eitherro- 
luntarv,  or  impofed  by  authority  for  the 
crimes  a  perfon  has  committed. 

PEN1  A  TES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  a  kind  of  tutelar  deities,  either  of 
countries  or  particular  houfes;  in  the 
latter  fenfe  they  were  the  fame  with  the 
lares. 

PENCIL,  an  in  Armnent  ufed  by 
painters  for  laying  o-n  colours.  Pencils 
.  are  of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  va- 
'  rious  materials. 

PENCIL,  an  inflrument  ufed  in  draw¬ 
ing,  &c.  made  of  long  pieces  of  black- 
lead,  or  red-chalk,  placed  in  a  groove 
cut  in  a  flip  of  cedar,  on  which  other 
pieces  of  cedar  being  glued,  the  whole  is 
planed  round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being 
cut  to  a  point,  it  is  fit  for  11 1c. 

PEND  AN  F,  an  ornament  fufpenaed 
to  the  ear,  frequently  confiding  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious 
Hones. 

PENDULOUS,  applied  to  any  thing 
That  bends  or  hangs  downwards:  thus, 
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tfte  flowers,  whofe  (lender  (talks  afe 
not  able  to  fuftain  their  heads  upright, 
are  called  pendulous  flowers. 

PENDULUM,  in  mechanics,  any 
heavy  body  To  fufpended,  as  that  it  may 
vibrate  backwards  and  forwards,  about 
fame  fixed  point,  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
pendzo,  to  hang,  or  be  fufpended.  A 
pendulum  is  any  body,  as  B  (plate  XLI. 
jig.  6.)  fufpended  upon,  and  moving 
about  a  point  A  as  a  center.  The  nature 
of  a  pendulum  confifts  in  the  following 
particulars:  i.  The  times  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  pendulum,  in  very  I'm  all  arches 
are  all  equal,  z.  The  velocity  of  the 
bob,  in  the  lowed  point,  will  be  nearly 
as  the  length  of  the  chord  of  the  arch 
which  it  deferibes  in  the  defeent.  5.  The 
times  of  vibration  in  different  pendulums, 
A  B,  A  G,  are  directly  as  the  fquare 
loots  of  their  lengths.  4.  The  time  of 
one  vibration  is  to  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
feent,  through  half  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  as  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  its  diameter.  5.  The  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  pendulous  body  is  as  (lie 
weight  and  the  fquare  of  the  time  di- 
reftiy,  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
inverfely.  <5.  Whence  the  length  of  a 
pendulum,  vibrating  feconds,  will  be 
found  39  inches  nearly;  and  of  one  half- 
fecond  pendulum  9,8  inches. 

Prom  thefe  properties  of  the  pendulum 
We  may  difeern  its  ufe  as  an  univerfal 
chronometer,  or  regulator  of  time,  as  it 
is  ufed  in  clocks,  acd  fuch-like  machines 
By  this  inflrument  alio  we  can  meafure 
the  diffance  of  a  fhip,  by  meafuring  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  Are  and  the 
found  of  the  gun  ;  alfo  the  distance  of  a 
cloud,  by  numbering  the  feconds,  or 
ha'lf  feconds,  between  the  lightning  and 
thunder.  Thus,  fanpofe  between  the 
lightning  and  thunder,  we  number  10 
feconds ;  then,  beczuTe  found  paffes 
through  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  we 
have  the  di fiance  of  the  cloud  equal  to 
irazo  feet.  Again-,  tire  he-pht  of  anv 
room,  or  other  object,  may  be  meafured 
by  a  pendulum  vibrating  from  the  top 
thereof.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  pendulum 
from  the  height  of  a  100m  vibrates  once 
in  three  feconds  ;  then  fay,  as  T  is  to  the 
fquare  of  3,  viz.  9,  fo  is  39, z  to  352,8 
feet,  the  height  required.  I.uftly,  by 
the  pendulum  we  discover  the  different 
force  of  gravity  on  diverfc  parts  of  the 
earth's  furface,  and  thence  the  true  figure 
of  the  warth.  bee*  the  aiticie  &*rtb* 
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The  greateft  inconvenience  attending 
this  moft  ufeful  inflrument  is,  that  it  is 
conflantly  liable  to  an  alteration  of  its 
length,  from  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold, 
which  very  fenflbly  expand  and  contract 
all  metalline  bodies,  as  is  evident  from 
the  pyrometer.  See  Pyrometer. 

When  pendulums  were  firft  applied  to 
clocks,  they  were  made  very  fhort ;  and 
the  arches  of  the  circle  being  large,  the 
time  of  vibration,  through  different 
arches,  could  not  in  that  cafe  be  equal ; 
to  effect  which,  the  pendulum  was  con¬ 
trived  to  vibrate  in  the  arch  of  a  cycloid. 

In  all  that  has  been  hitherto  laid,  the 
power  of  gravity  has  been  fuppofed  con¬ 
flantly  the  fame.  But,  if  the  fa  id  power 
varies,  the  lengths  ofpendlums  mult  vary 
in  the  fame  proportion,  in  order  that 
they  may  vibrate  in  equal  times.  See 
Vibration. 

*  PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  daughter  of  Icarus,  married  Ulyffes, 
by  whom  flie  had  TeLmachus.  During 
the  abfence  of  Ulyffes,  when  he  Wes  at 
tire  fiege  of  Troy,  and  who  was  zo  years 
from  his  dominions,  feveral  princes, 
charmed  with  Penelope’s  beauty,  affuring 
her  that  Ulyffes  was  dead,  offered  to 
marry  her,  and  preffed  her  to  declare  in 
their  favour.  Site  promifed  them,  if 
they  would  give  her  time  to  finish  a  piece 
of  tapeffry  (he  was  weaving,  but  at  the 
fame  time  undid  in  the  night  what  (he 
had  done  in  the  day,  and  by  this  inge¬ 
nious  artifice,  eluded  the  importunity  of 
thofe  who  fought  her  in  marriage  till 
Ulyffes’ s  return. 

PENETRATION, the  art.  whereby  one 
thing  takes  the  place  of  another,  or  has  its 
extenfion  in  the  fame  part  of  Apace  before 
peffeifed  by  the  other. 

PENGUIN,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  iea-bird  common  on  the  coafts  of 
America,  specially  about  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  iflands  about 
the  Streights  of  Magellan.  It  has  eight 
furrows  on  the  beak,  and  white  fpots 
before  the  eye  ;  it  is  a  very  Angular  bird, 
and  about  the  Aze  of  a  geo fe. 

4  O  ^ 

PENIS,  the  Yard,  in  anatomy,  the 
primary  organ  of  generation  in  man  ; 
being  called  alfo  mentula,  virga,  priapus, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  other  names. 

Anatomiffs  divide  the  penis  into  three 
parts  the  body,  the  glans,  and  the  urethras 
lu  the  body  of  the  penis,  are  obfervable 
the  cuticle  and  cutis,  as  the  common  in¬ 
teguments  ;  the  prepuce,  being  a  redu¬ 
plication  ox  the  cutis  covering  the  glans  ; 

-  anal 
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and  in  the  lower  of  this  is  fixed  the 
fraenulum,  all  which  are  defcribed  under 
their  leveral  heads. 

After  thefe  is  obfervable  the  proper  te¬ 
guments  or  coats  of  the  penis.  This  is 
a  robuft  coat,  of  a  membranous  nature, 
iiirrounding  every  part  of  the  penis.  It 
is  fometimes  double,  and  has  in  the  in- 
terflitial  fpace  a  cellulofe  coat,  which  is 
difcoverable  by  inflation  and  drying  in 
that  hate.  Under  this  are  the  two  bodies 
which  conditute  the  penis  ;  thefe,  being 
called  the  corpora  cavernofa,  or  fpon- 
giofa,  are  defcribed  under  the  article 
Ca-vertiofe. 

PENITENCE,  the  fame  with  re¬ 
pentance;  but  is  alfo  ufe'd  for  the  dif- 
cipline  or  punishment,  ufualiy  called 
penance. 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  of  penitents  didin-- 
guifhed  by  the  different  fhape  and  colour 
of  their  habits. 

*  PENN,  William,  an  eminent  writer 
among  the  Quakers,  and  the  planter  and 
Jegiflator  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
London,  the  14th  of  October,  1644.  In 
t<56o,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  com¬ 
moner  of  Chrift- church,  in  Oxford, 
where  having  before  received  an  im- 
preflion  from  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  quaker,  withdrew,  with 
fome  other  ffudents,  from  the  national 
worfhip,  and  he’d  private  meetings,  for 
prayer  and  preaching.  This  gave  great 
offence  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  and 
Mr.  Penn,  though  but  16  years  of  age, 
was  fined  for  nonconformity,  and,  ffill 
continuing  his  religious  exercifes,  was  at 
length  expelled  his  college.  Upon  h;s 
return  home,  he  was,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
treated  with  great  feverity  by  his  father, 
who  at  lafl  turned  him  out  of  doors  ;  but 
his  refentment  abating,  he  fent  him  to 
France  with  fome  perfons  of  quality, 
where  he  continued  a  confiderable  time, 
and  returned  not  only  well  (killed  in  the 
French  language,  but  a  polite  and  ac- 
complifhed  gentleman.  About  the  year 
1  <566,  his  father  committed  to  his  care  a 
confiderable  eftate  in  Ireland  ;  but  being 
found  in  one  of  the  quakers  meetings  in 
Cork,  he,  with  many  others,  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  but,  on  his  writing  to  the 
earl  of  Orrery,  was  foon  difeharged.- 
However,  his  father  being  informed  of 
this,  fent  for  him  to  England,  and  find¬ 
ing  him  inflexible  to  all  his  arguments, 
turned  him.  out  of  doors  a  fecond  time. 
About  1688,  he  became  a  public  preacher 
among  the  quakers,  and  that  year  was 
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committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  treatifes,  and 
being  difeharged  after  feven  months  im- 
prifonment,  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
alfo  preached  amongfl  the  quakers.  Re¬ 
turning  to  England,  he  was,  in  1670, 
committed  to  Newgate  for  preaching  in 
Gracechurch-ftreet  meeting-houfe,  Lon¬ 
don,  but  being  tried  at  the  feflions-houfe 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  On 
the  idth  of  September,  the  fame  year,  hi* 
father,  who  was  then  perfectly  recon¬ 
ciled  to  a* a,  died,  and  left  him  a  plen¬ 
tiful  fortune  ;  but  his  perfecutions  were 
not  yet  at  an  end  ;  for,  the  5th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1671,  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  for  preaching  at  a  meeting  in 
Whcelcr-ftreet,  London,  and  during  his 
imprifonment,  which  laded  fix  months, 
he  wrote  leveral  treatifes.  .After his  dif- 
charge,  he  went  into  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  in  i6jz,  married  and  fettled 
with  his  family,  at  Rickmanfworth,  in 
Hertfordfhire.  The  fame  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  feveral  pieces,  and  particularly,  one 
againd  Reeve  and  Muggleton.  In  1677, 
he  again  travelled  into  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  to  propagate  his  opinions.  In 
1681,  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the 
feveral  debts  due  from  the  crown  to  Mr. 
Pehn’s  family ;  granted  him  and  his 
heirs  the  province  lying  on  the  wed  fide 
of  the  river  Delaware,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  from  thence  obtained  the 
name  of  Penfylvania,  upon  which  Mr. 
Penn  publifhed  a  brief  account  of  that 
province,  with  the  king's  patent,  and 
propofing  an  etify  purchafe  of  lands,  and 
good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch  as  were 
inclined  to  remove  thither  ;  many  went 
over,  when  he  appointed  commiffioners 
to  purchafe  the  land  he  had  received  from 
the  king  of  the  native  Indians,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  them.  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  planned  and  built ;  and 
he  himfelf  drew  up  the  fundamental. con- 
ditutions  of  Pennfylvania  in  14  articles. 
In  1681,  he  was  defied  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  the  next  year,  em¬ 
barked  for  Pennfylvania,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  about  two  years,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  Upon  the  acceffion 
of  king  James  to  the  throne,  he.  was 
taken  into  great  favour  with  his  majedy, 
which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of 
being  apapid  ;  and  Dr.  Til  lot  fom  among 
others,  having  entertained  a  Ahpicion  of 
him,  Mr.  Penn  fully  vindicated  him¬ 
felf;  however,  upon  the  revolution,  he 
was  examined  before  the  council.,  in  De¬ 
cember  1668,  and  obliged  to  give  lccu- 
Z  2 
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tify  on  the  firft  clay  of  terin,  which  was 
afterwards  continued.  He  was  Several 
times  discharged  and  examined  ;  and  at 
length  warrants  being  iflued  out  again  ft 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf 
for  two  or  three  years  ;  however,  being 
at  laft  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
king  and  council,  he  reprefented  his  in¬ 
nocence  So  efFe  filially  that  he  was  acquit¬ 
ted.  In  1699,  he,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  embarked  for  Pennsylvania, 
whence  he  returned  in  1701,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  proprietary  right,  which 
was  attacked  during  his  abSence.  Upon 
queen  Anne’s  acceffion  to  the  crown,  he 
was  in  great  favour  with  her;  but,  in 
1707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law-Suit  with 
the  executors  of  a  perSon  who  had  been 
formerly  his  lleward ;  but  though  he 
was  generally  thought  to  be  aggrieved, 
the  court  of  Chancery  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  relieve  him,  in  conSequence  of 
which,  he  was  obliged  to  live  within  the 
rules  of  the  Fleet  for  Several  months, 
till  the  matter  in  dispute  was  accommo¬ 
dated.  He  died,  at  his  Seat,  at  Twyford, 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  the  30th  of  July, 
1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Penn’s  generous  and  pacific  fpirit,  joined 
to  his  g>eat  abilities,  defervedly  procured 
him  refpeft  from  the  mod  diftinguiflied 
perfons,  and  made  him  univerfally  be¬ 
loved. 

PENNY,  in  commerce,  an  ancient 
iEngliih  coin,  which  is  now  generally  a 
money  of  account. 

It  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three¬ 
pence  ;  five  of  which  made  a  Saxon  fal¬ 
ling,  and  thirty  a  mark,  or  mancufe, 
equal  to  our  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Till  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  penny 
was  Struck  with  a  crofs,  So  deeply  in¬ 
dented,  that  it  might  be  eafdy  broke  in¬ 
to  two,  thence  called  half  pennies,  or 
into  four,  called  four  things,  or  farthings  : 
but  that  prince  coined  it  without  inden¬ 
ture,  and  ftruck  round  the  halfpence  and 
farthings.  He  alSo  ordered  that  the 
penny  Should  weigh  thirty- two  grains  of 
wheat,  and  called  it  the  penny  Sterling, 
twenty  of  which  were  to  weigh  an  ounce. 

At  pVefent  a  penny,  bating  a  few  Silver 
pence  current  among  us,  is  only  a  money 
of  account,  containing  the  twelfth  part 
of  our  drilling,  or  the  two  hundred  and 
fortieth  part  of  a  pound. 

PENNY- WEIGHT,  a  Troy  weight, 
containing  twenty-four  grains,  eaqWetpjal 
in  weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat,  gathered 
one  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well 
dried. 
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*  PENSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  Png-* 
lilh  plantations  in  North  America,  be¬ 
tween  thirty-nine  and  forty-two  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
five  nations  of  Iroquois  on  the  north,  by 
New  JerSey  and  New  York  on  the  cad, 
and  by  Maryland  on  the  fouth  and  weft, 
being  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
aim  oft  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  well 
watered  b}'  the  river  Delawar  and  other 
navigable  rivers,  which  bring  large  (hips 
up  into  the  heart  of  the  province.  ri  he 
produce  of  this  country  is  corn,  cattle, 
timber,  pot-afhes,  wax,  ikins,  and  furrs ; 
and  they  carry  to  the  Caribbee  iflands 
lalted  beef,  pork,  horfes,  pipe-ftaves, 
and  filh,  taking  in  return,  lugar,  rum, 
and  molaftes.  From  England  they  have 
cloathing,  furniture,  hard-ware,  ard 
all  Sorts  of  tools.  The  principal  inhai- 
bitants  arc  quakers. 

PENSION,  a  Sum  of  money  paid 
annually  for  Services,  or  considerations 
already  paft. 

PENSIONARY,  or  P  e  n  s  x  o  n  er, 
one  who  has  an  appointment,  or  yearly 
Sum,  payable  during  life,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment,  charged  on  the  eftate 
of  a  prince,  company,  or  particular 
perSon . 

GVtfn^PENSIONAPvY,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  firft  minifter  of  the  ftates  of 
Holland. 

PENSIONARY,  the  firft  minifter  of 
the  regency  of  each  city  in  Holland. 

PENSIONER,  a  perlon  who  receives 
a  penfion,  yearly  Salary,  or  allowance. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
of  five  Sides  and  five  angles. 

If  the  five  Iides  be  equal,  and  alSo  the 
angles,  the  ^figure  is  called  a  regular  pen¬ 
tagon,  as  plate  xli.  fig.  7. 

The  moil  canfiderable  property  of  a 
regular  pentagon  is,  that  one  of  its  Sides 
D  £  is  equal  in  power  to  the  Sides  of  a 
hexagon,  and  a  decagon,  info  ihed  in  the 
Same  circle  ABODE;  that  is,  the  Square 
of  the  Side  D  E,  is  equal  to  the  Sum  of 
the  Squares  of  the  Sides  D  a  and  D  b. 

Pappus  has  alSo  demonftrated,  that 
twelve  regular  pentagons  contained  more 
than  twenty  equilateral  triangles  inferibed 
in  the  Same  circle,  lib.  $.prob!.  45. 

The  dodecahedron,  which  is  the 
fourth  regular  Solid,  confifts  of  twelve 
pentagons. 

PEN  FAGRAPH,  or  Parallelo¬ 
gram,  an  inftrument  whereby  defigns 
of  any  kind  may  be  copied  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  you  pleafe,  without  being  Skilled 
in  drawing. 
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PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry, 
Z  kind  of  verfe  confifting  of  five  feet, 
or  metres;  whence  the  name.  The  two 
firit  feet  may  be  either  daftyls  or  fpondees, 
at  pleafure ;  the  third  is  always  a  Ipondee, 
and  the  two  laft  anapefts. 

PENTANDRIA,  in  botany>  one  of 
Linnaeus’s  dalles  of  plants,  the  fifth  in 
order ;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
.all  the  plants  comprehended  in  it  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five  (lamina' 
or  male  parts  in  each  :  they  are  lubdivid- 
£d  into  orders,  which  are  denominated 
monogynia,  digynia ,  trigynla ,  &c.  according 
as  there  are  one,  two,  three,  &c.  piftils 
x>r  female  parts,  in  each  flower.  See 
Stamina. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  vine,  of  the 
order  of  the  monogynia  ;  the  elm,  of  the 
digynia  ;  fumacli,  of  the  trigynla,  See. 

"PENTAPETALOUS,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  flowers  that  confift  of  five 
perals  of  leaves, 

PENTATEUCH,  ©•evt<weoj£®j,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  firit  five  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  viz.  Genefis,  Exo¬ 
dus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

The  Samaritans  acknowledge  no  other 
criptures  befides  the  Pentateuch,  which 
they  hill  preferve  in  the  old  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician  character,  as  alfo  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  Samaritan. 

PENTECOST,  a  folemn  fellival  of 
the  Jews,  To  called  becaufe  it  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  fix- 
teenth  of  the  month  Nifan,  which  was 
the  fecond  day  of  the  paflover. 

The  feaft  of  Pentecoft  was  inftituted 
in  memory  of  the  law’s  being  given  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  Ifraclites  came 
out  of  Egypt. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft  that 
the  Holy  Ghoft  miraculoufly  defeended 
on  the  apoftles. 

PENUMBRA,  in  aftronomy,  a  partial 
Ihade  obferved  between  the  perfeCt  lhadow 
and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipfe.  It  arifes 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s  body  ; 
for  were  he  only  a  luminous  point,  the 
lhadow  would  be  all  perfed  ;  but  by  rea- 
flon  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  place  which  is  not  illuminated 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  fun,  does  yet 
receive  rays  from  a  part  thereof. 

PEPljplR,  Piper  in  natural  hiftary, 
an  aromatic  fruit  or  berry,  of  a  hot  dry 
quality,  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Malabar.  The  pepper-corns  adhere  in 
clufters  to  the  ftalks,  with  pedicles : 
when  ripe,  they  are  firm,  not  juicy,  of 
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a  red  colour,  which  changes  in  drying  to 
a  black. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  this 
time  in  ufe  in  the  fbops  ;  namely,  the 
black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pep¬ 
per. 

Common  or  Black  PEPPFR,  the  fruit 
gathered,  probably,  before  perfeCl  ma¬ 
turity,  an d  dried  in  the  fun. 

White  PEPPER,  the  ripe  fruit  decor¬ 
ticated  by  maceration  in  water.  Some 
of  the  grains,  as  brought  to  us,  have 
pieces  of  a  dark  coloured  ikin  ftill  upon 
them. 

Of  thefe  pungent  hot  fpices,  the  black 
fort  is  the  hotteft  and  ftrongeft,  and  molt 
commonly  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  as 
well  as  culinary  purpofes.  They  both 
feem  to  heat  the  conllitution  more  than 
fome  other  fpices  that  are  of  equal  pun¬ 
gency  upon  the  palate  ;  and  from  thofe 
fpices  they  differ  in  this,  that  their  pun¬ 
gency  does  not  refide  in  the  volatile  parts 
or  eflential  oil,  but  in  a  iubftance  of  a 
more  fixed  kind,  which  does  not  rife  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Pepper,  in- 
fufed  in  water,  impregnates  the  men- 
ftruum  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  flavour, 
but  weakly  with  its  tafte  ;  by  boiling  for 
fome  time,  a  little  more  of  its  pungent 
matter  is  extracted,  and  its  flavour  dif- 
fipated. 

long  PEPPER,  the  fruit  of  an  Eaft 
Indian  plant  of  the  fame  genus  with  that 
which  produces  the  black  pepper  ;  of  a 
cylindrical  figure,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  having  numerous  minute 
grains  difpofed  round  it  in  a  kind  of 
fpiral  diredion,  This  fpice  is  hotter  and 
more  pungent  than  either  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  kinds,  and  its  fpirituous  extract  is 
proportionably  more  fiery. 

Jamaica  PEPPER,  See  Pimento. 

PERAMBULATION,  in  law,  the 
walking  about  a  foreft,  pariffi,  or  the 
like,  by  juftices,  or  others,  in  order  to 
mark  down  and  preferve  the  limits  and 
bounds  thereof. 

PERAMBULATIONE  FaciendA, 
a  writ  commanding  the  fherifl  to  make 
perambulation,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
bounds  of  two  adjoining  manors. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveying, 
an  inftrument  for  meafuring  diftances, 
called  alfo  pedometer,  way-wifer,  and 
furveying  wheel. 

Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of 
roads  and  large  diftances,  where  a  great 
deal  of  expedition,  and  not  much  accu¬ 
racy,  is  required.  >  . 

Its  advantages  are  its  handinefs  and  ex- 
Zz  z  pedition  ; 
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pedition  ;  its  contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it 
inky  be  fitted  to  the. wheel. of  a  coach,  in 
which  (late  it  performs  its  office,  and 
meafures  the  road  without  any  trouble  at 
all. 

PER  Arsin  et  Thesin,  in  rnufic. 
Per  arfin,  in  a  Tong,  counterpoint,  fugue, 
&c.  is  when  the  notes  aficend  from  grave 
to  acute  ;  and  per  tbefifi,  whfen  they  de- 
fcend  from  acute  to  grave. 

PER  C  E P  T  JON,  in  Logic,  the  _  fil'd 
and  mod  fimple  act  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  perceives  or  is  confidents  of  its  ideas. 
See  Idea. 

In  bare  perception,  the  mind  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  only  paffive  ;  yet  imprdtions  made 
on  the  fienfies  caufe  no  perception,  unlefis 
they  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind,  as 
we  fee  in  thofie  who  are  intently  bulled 
in  the  contemplation  of  certain  objects. 
It  ought  aifio  to  be  obfierved,  that  the 
ideas  we  receive  by  perception  ai«e  olten 
altered  by  the  judgment,  without  ,our 
taking  notice  of  it :  fio  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  fienfies, '  which  is 
but  an  idea  formed  by  the  judgment  /. 
thus,  a  man  who  reads,  or  hears,  with¬ 
out  attention,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
'characters  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  ex¬ 
cited  in  him  by  them.  See  'Judgment. 

The  faculty  of  perception  feems  to  be 
that  which  conflitutes  the  diftinftion  be¬ 
tween  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  parts  of  nature.  Perception  is  aifio 
the  fir  fib  fiep  towards  knowledge,  and  the 
inlet  of  all  the  materials  of  it ;  fio  that 
the  fewer  fienfies  a  man  has,  and  the 
duller  the  impreflions  that  arc  made  by 
them  are.  the  more  remote  he  is  from 
that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in 
other  men. 

PERCH,  or  PRARCH,  Pica,  the 
name  of  a  fifh  diflinguifhed  by  fieveral 
tranfiverfie  ftreaks,  and  by  having  the 
belly- fins  red  :  it  grows  in  fiome  places  to 
a  foot  and  an  half  in  length,  and  is  con- 
fiderabiy  thick  in  proportion  ;  but  its 
.more  uiual  fize  is  eight  or  nine  inches  n 
length  :  its  nofhils  are  large  and  patu¬ 
lous,  and  nearer  the  eyes  than  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  finout. 

PARCH,  a  meafure  of  length.  See 

Me  Jure. 

PERCUSSION,  the  aft  of  linking 

See  Motion 

Ccn: a  of  Percussion  of  a  Body  or 
EC'  .  'h  Motion,  is  that  point  in  which 
all  fee  forces  of  the  lame  are  confidered 
as  ur  ted  together  in  one;  fio  that  if  the 
laid  figure  meets  any  c'offacle  contrary'  (o 
the  motion  thereof,  it  ftrikes  the  obltade 
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with  a  greater  force  than  any  other  point 
of  the  figure ;  and  conficquently,  if  the 
percutient  body  revolves  round  a  fixed 
point,  and  in  its  motion  ffrikes  any  ob- 
llacle  with  its  center  of  percuffien,  it 
will,  during  a  fimdll  particle  of  time, 
prefierve  an  equilibrium  about  that  point. 

PERENNIAL,  in  botany,  is  applied 
to  thofie  plants  whole  roots  will  abide 
many  years,  whether  .they  retain  their 
leaves  in  winter  or  not ;  thofie  which  re¬ 
tain  their  leaves  are  called  ever-greens  ; 
but  fiuch  as  call  their  leaves  are  called  de¬ 
ciduous,  or  pedifols.  Some  of  thefie  have 
annual  flaiks,  which  die  to  the  root  every 
autumn,  and  flioot  up  again  in  the 
fipring  ;  to  which  Jurigius  gives  the  title 
of  radix  reftibilis. 

PERFECT,  fiomething  to  which  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting  ;  or  that  has  all  the  re- 
quifites  of  its  nature  and  kind. 

PEREEC  HON,  the  hate  or  quality 
of  a  thing  perfect. 

PERFUME,  Suffitus,  an  agreeable  ar¬ 
tificial  odour,  affedting  the  organ  of  fimell- 
ing.  The  generality  of  perfumes  are 
made  up  of  mu  Ik,  ambergrifie,  civet,  role 
and  cedar-woods,  orange-flowers,  jefimin, 
jonquils,  tuberofies,  and  other  odorife¬ 
rous  flowers :  thofie  drugs  commonly 
called  aromatics,  fiuch  as  ftorax,  frankin- 
cenfie,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  Be c.  enter 
the  compofition  of  a  perfume  ;  fiome  are 
aifio  compoled  of  aromatic  herbs  or 
leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fiage, 
thyme,  hylTop,  Bee. 

PERIANTHIUM,  in  botany,  ex- 
preiles  that  fiort  of  cup  of  a  flower  which 
cither  confifls  of  fieveral  leaves,  or  elfie  of 
one  leaf  divided  into  fieveral  fiegments, 
and  lurrounds  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower, 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a 
mambranaceous  bag,  loofiely  including 
the  heart,  and  fituated  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
two  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

The  ufls  of  the  pericardium  are,  t.  To 
lupport  the  heart  in  a  pendulous  Hate, 
efpecially  when  we  lie  down.  z.  To  de¬ 
fend  the  heart  from  the  cold  air  taken  in 
at  the  lungs.  3.  To  prefierve  it  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  water,  by  matter,  or  any 
other  extraneous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  :  and,  4.  1  o  contain  the  liquor  of 
the  pericardium,  as  it  is  calftd,  which 
ierves  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the 
heart. 

*  PERICLYMINUS,  in  fabulous 
hi  dory,  the  fion  of  Ncieus,  and  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Neflor,  was  inftrudtcd  by  Nep¬ 
tune 
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tuns  to  affume  any  form  he  pleafed.  But 
on  his  fighting  with  Hercules,  he  varied 
his  (bape'in  vain,  and  being  conquered  in 
the  form  of  various  beads,  aflumed  that 
of  the  eagle,  and  cuffing  the  heroe’s 
cheeks  with  his  wings,  and  tearing  his 
face  with  his  beak,  he  then  foured  aloft, 
when  Hercules  bending  his  bow,  [hot  him 
with  an  arrow,  and  killed  him. 

PERIGARPIUM,  among  botan ids,  a 
covering  or  cafe  for  the  feeds  of  plants.  It 
is  the  germen  of  the  piffii  enlarged. 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  a 
thick  folid  coat,  or  membrane,,  covering 
the  outlide  of  the  cranium,  or  lkull  Some 
call  it  by  the  name  of  perio ileum,  be- 
caufe  of  its  adhering  to  the  bone  ;  others 
divide  it  into  two  membremes,  the  under 
one  of  which  immediately  invefling  the 
lkull  they  call  periofleum,  and  the  upper 
pericranium.  In  effect,  it  is  one  double 
membrane,  confiding,  as  mod  others  do, 
of  two  coats.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  its 
origin  from  the  dura  mater,  which  paf- 
fing  through  the  futures  of  the  lkull,  by 
means  of  feveral  filaments,  forms  this 
thick  membrane ;  at  lead  it  is  found 
connected  to  the  dura  mater,  by  fibres 
tranfmitted  from  it  to  the  membrane 
through  the  futures.  About  the  origin 
of  the  temporal  mufcles,  the  coats  of  the 
pericranium  part ;  the  outer  paffing  over 
thofe  mufcles,  and  the  inner  dill  adhering 
clofe  to  the  cranium.  See  F  eriofleum. 

PERIGdEUM,  Perigee,  in  adronomy, 
that  point  of  the  fun’s  or  moon’s  orbit, 
wherein  they  are  at  their  lead  di dance 
from  the  earth  ;  in  which  fenle  it  dands 
oppofed  to  apogee.  See  Vpogee. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  adronomy,  that 
point  of  a  planet  or  comet’s  orbit  where¬ 
in  it  is  in  its  lead  didan.ee  from  the  fun  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  dands  in  oppofition  to 
aphelium. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the 
bounds  or  limits  of  any  figure  or  body. 

The  perimeter  of  furfaces  or  figures  are 
lines,  thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In 
circular  figures,  indead  of  perimeter,  we 
fay  circumference,  or  periphery. 

PERINJEUM,  or  PERINEUM,  in 
anatomy,  the  fpace  between  the  anus 
tjnd  the  parts  of  generation,  divided  into 
two  equilateral  divifions,  by  a  very  dif- 
tindl  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than 
females.  The  perinsum  is  fubjecd  to  lace¬ 
ration  in  a  difficult  birth.  In  this  part 
an  operation  is  performed,  called  a  punc¬ 
ture  of  the  perinaeum,  or  perforation 
made  into  the  urethra  and  bladder,  to 
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difeharge  the  urine  when  it  is  fuppreded* 
See  Delivery. 

PERIOD,  ib  adronomy,  the  time 
taken  up  by  a  bar  or  planet  in  making  a 
revolution  round  the  fun  ;  or  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  courfe  ti.l  it  returns  to  the 
lame  point  of  its  orbit. 
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I  here  is  a  wonderful  harmony  between 
the  didances  of  the  planets- from  the  fun, 
and  their  periods  round  him  ;  the  great 
law  whereof  is,  that  the  fquares  of  the 
periodical  times  of  the  primary  planets 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  dii- 
tances  from  the  fun  ;  and  likeu  ife,  the 
fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  fe- 
condaries  of  any  planet,  are  to  each  other 
as  their  cubes  of  their  didances  from  that 
primary.  This  harmony  among  the  pla¬ 
nets  is  one  of  the  greated  confirmations 
of  the  Copernican  hypothefis. 

PERIOD,  in  chronology,  a  revolution 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  a  feries 
of  years  whereby  time  is  meafured  :  fuch 
are  the  following. 

Cab 'tpic  Period,  a  fybem  of feventy- 
fix  years. 

The  Calippic  period  comprehends  48 
common  years,  and  28  intercalary  ones, 
940  lunations,  and  22759  days.  See  the 
article  Cycle. 

Dionyjian  Period,  or  ViBorian  Pe¬ 
ri  o  D^  a  fybem  of  532  lunte  folar  and 
Julian  years,  which  being  elaplcd,  the 
characters  of  the  moon  fall  again  upon 
the  fame  day  and  feria,  and  revolve  in 
the  fame  order,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients. 

This  period  is  otherwdfe  called  the 
great  pafchal  cycle,  becaufe  the  Chridian 
church  fird  ufed  it,  to  find  the  true  time 
of  the  pafeha,  or  Eaber  The  fum  of 
thefc  years  arife  by  multiplying  together 
the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

Hipparchus's  Period,  a  iyfiem  of  304 
years,  both  lunar  and  folar,  which  being 
elapfed,  Hipparchus  thought  that  the 
reckoning  by  the  lunar  motion  would  co¬ 
incide  again  with  the  lolar  meafurcs. 

This 
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This  period  comprehends  3760  lunar 
months,  or  111039  days  ;  the  fum  of 
which  arifes  from  the  multiplication  of 
the  Calippic  period  by  4,  fubtradfing 
unity  from  the  produdf. 

A 'j (tonic  Period,  that  invented  by 
Meton,  being  the  fame  with  the  cycle  of 
the  moon. 

Period,  in  grammar,  a  finall  com - 
pafs  of'  difcouri'g,  containing  a  per  fed! 
Sentence,  and  diftinguifhed  at  the  end  by 
a  point,  or  full  (lop,  thus  (  .  )  ;  and  its 
members  or  divifions  marked  by  commas, 
colons,  Sec. 

Period  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  character 
(  .  )  wherewith  die  periods  of  a  difeourfe 
are  terminated,  or  expreffed,  being  com¬ 
monly  called  a  full  Pop,  or  point.  See 
FunB  uafion. 

Period,  in  numbers,  a  diftinclion 
made  by  a  point,  or  comma,  after  every 
fixth  place  or  figure  ;  and  is  ufed  in  nu¬ 
meration  for  the  readier  dtftinguiihinp' 
and  naming  the  feverai  figures  or  places. 

Period  of  a  Dif  afe,  in  medicine,  the 
time  between  the  accefs  of  one  fit,  or 
paroxyfro,  and  that  of  the  next,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  entjrc  exacerbation,  decline, 
and  inlerroiffion,  cr  remfffion. 

PERIODIC,  or  PERIODICAL, 
fomethlng  that  terminates  and  compre¬ 
hends  a  period ;  fuch  as  a  periodic 
month,  being  the  fpace  of  time  wherein 
the  moon  difpatches  her  period. 

PERIOECI,  wsgieixei,  in  geography, 
fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  the 
fame  latitudes,  but  oppofits  longitudes  ; 
or  live  under  the  fame  parallel,  and  the 
fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femi- 
circies  of  that  meridian,  or  in  oppofite 
points  of  the  parallel.  Thefe  have  the 
id  me  common  feafons  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  fame  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  but  when  it  is  noon¬ 
day  with  the  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other,  there  being  twelve  hours  be¬ 
tween  them  in  an  eaft  or  weft  direction. 
Thefe  are  found  on  the  globe,  by  the 
hour  index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  half 
round,  that,  is  180  degrees  either  way. 

PERI  OS  fEUM,  or  RERIOSTIUM, 
in  anatomy,  a  nervous  vafeuious  mem¬ 
brane,  endued  with  a  very  quick  fenfe, 
immediately  furrounding,  in  every  part, 
both  the  internal  and  external  fur  faces  of 
all  the  bones  in  the  body,  excepting  only 
ip  much  of  the  teeth  as  ft*id  above  the 
gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the 
bones  in  which  the  mufcles  are  infected. 
It  is  hence  divided  into  the  external  and 
internal  periofteum,  and  where  it  exter- 
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nally  furrounds  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  it 
is  generally  called  the  pericranium. 

This  membrane  ferns  to  conflitute  the 
firft  rudiments  of  the  bones  in  a  foetus  in 
utero.  It  is  the  organ  of  fecretion  for 
the  bony  matter,  as  the  membrana  adi- 
pofa  is  for  the  fat ;  all  the  bones,  during 
the  time  of  their  growth,  receiving  front 
it  their  matter  of  accretion,  and  afterr 
wards  their  nutriment.  The  blood-vef- 
fels  of  the  periofteum  penetrate  in  innu¬ 
merable  places  into  the  bones  themfelves, 
as  is  evidently  feen  in  the  frelh  bones  of 
children.  The  fenfibility  in  die  bones  i$ 
wholly  owing  to  this  membrane ;  for 
when  divefied  of  this,  they  may  be  faw- 
ed,  cut,  or  burnt  without  pain.  It  gives 
the  determination  and  figure  to  bones,  as 
is  evident  from  this,  that  when  it  is 
wounded,  exoftofes,  tophi,  and  caries 
arife  in  the  part.  The  periofteum  is  of 
different  thicknefs  in  different  parts,  but 
in  general  the  internal  is  vaflly  thinner 
than  the  external,  and  ferves  to  nourifh 
that  part  of  the  bones.  It  receives  alia 
nerves  and  blood-vcffels  from  the  outfide, 
through  certain  canals  in  the  fiibftance  of 
the  bones,  which  it  communicates,  to  the 
itjarrow  in  fuch  as  have  any.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  arife  from  the  dura  mater  of 
the  brain  ;  but  Heifter  thinks  this  opi¬ 
nion  fcarce  right,  as  the  periofteum  is 
evidently  formed  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  dura  mater  in  the  foetus. 

PER  IP  ATE  TIC  Ph  1  l  o  s  o  P  H  Y ,  that 
fy.ftem  taught  and  eftabiifticd  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  maintained  by  his  followers, 
the  Peripatetics,  called  alfo  Ariftoteli- 
ans. 

Ariftotle’s  philofophy  preferved  itfelf 
in  purls  naturahbm ,  a  long  time,  none  of 
his  followers  or  commentators  having 
dared  to  make  any  innovation  therein, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  began  to  be  new  modelled. 
A  reformed  lyftem  of  Peripateticifm  was 
firft  introduced  into  the  fchools  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon 
fpread  throughout  Europe,  and  has  fub- 
fifted  in  the  univerfities  to  this  day,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  fchool  philofophy;  the 
foundation  whereof  is  Ariftotle’s  doTrine 
frequently  mifunderftood,  and  oftener 
mifapplied  :  but  of  thefe,  at  different 
times,  have  fprung  feverai  branches,  as 
the  Thcmifts,  Scptifts,  Nominalifts,  &c. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle,  ellipfis,  or  any 
oth  -r  regular  curvilinear  figure. 

PERIPHRASIS,  in  rhetoric,  the 
fame  with  circumlocution. 

7  PE  RIP* 
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PERIPNEUMONY,  in  medicine,  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  attended  with 
a  weight  on  the  lungs,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  an  oppreffion  of  the 
breafl:,  with  a  purulent  {pitting,  and  a 
fever  accompanied  with  a  cough.  When 
the  inflammation  aiflffs  both  the  lobes, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  lungs,  the 
cafe  is  defperate.  The  peripneumony  is 
diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds ;  one  of 
which  has  its  feat  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  is  called  the  true 
peripneumony  ;  and  the" other  is  lituated 
in  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  is  called 
the  fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony. 
The  true  peripnemony  is  often  cured  by 
a  critical  refolution  and  conception  of  the 
morbific  matter,  which  is  either  attenu¬ 
ated,  fo  as  to  be  returned  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  common  courfe  of  circulation, 
or  expectorated  by  coughing  ;  which  may 
be  ealily  known  by  an  abatement  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  patient’s  failing  into 
gentle  breathing  fweats.  Copious  bleed¬ 
ing  is  the  moft  effectual  remedy  in  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  ;  but  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  when  expectoration  goes  on  fuccefs- 
fuily,  becauie  it  fometimes  fupprefl'es  it, 
and  in  that  cafe  fudorifics  thicken  the 
matter  which  is  expectorated.  The  mo¬ 
tions  of  nature  ought  to  be  followed  : 
the  aliment  ought  to  be  more  {lender  and 
thin  than  in  any  other  inflammatory  dif¬ 
eafe  whatfoever  ;  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  preferve  the  flrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  relaxing  aliments  are  proper,  of 
which  barley,  and  all  its  preparations, 
are  the  befc.  Diuretics  that  have  not 
much  acrimony  are  ufefui  :  and  for  this 
intention,  an  infufion  of  fennel-roots  in 
warm  water,  with  milk,  is  good.  If  na¬ 
ture  relieves  by  a  diarrhoea,  without  fink¬ 
ing  the  flrength  of  tiie  patient,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  emollient  clyfters. 
But  if  the  patient  is  neither  relieved  nor 
dies  in  eight  days,  the  inflammation  will 
end  in  a  fuppuration,  and  an  abfeefs  of 
the  lungs,  and  fometimes  in  fome  other 
part  of  the  body  :•  in  this  cafe  bleeding 
muft  be  forborne;  the  diet  mud  be  mild, 
foft,  incrafTating,  and  more  plentiful ; 
and  tepid  vapours  fbould  be  taken  into 
the  lungs,  from  deceptions  of  proper  in¬ 
gredients.  When,  by  the  fymptoms 
and  time,  the  impofthume  may  be  judged 
to  be  ripe,  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and 
any  thing  that  creates  a  cough,  are  pro¬ 
per;  for  the  fooner  it  is  broke,  the  ids 
danpr  will  the  lungs  be  in.  In  the  flate 
which  is  not  abfolutely  defperate,  the  ali¬ 
ment  ©tight  to  be  milk,  and  the  drink 
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milk  and  barley-water,  with  gentle  ano¬ 
dynes,  that  the  patient  may  have  lomc 
red. 

Spurious ,  or  R ajla rd  PERiTNEUHO* 
NY,  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  gene¬ 
rally  ariles  from  a  heavy  pituitous  matter 
generated  in  the  blood,  and  call  upon 
the  lungs.  In  this  diforder  the  patient  is 
hot  and  cold  by  turns,  is  giddy  upon  the 
lead  motion,  and  complains  of  a  rending 
pain  of  the  head  whenever  he  coughs ;  be 
vomits  up  every  thing  that  lie  drinks  3 
the  urine  is  turbid  and  red,  and  the  whole 
thoiax  full  ot  pain.  In  this  diforder  the 
patient  ffiould  be  let  blood  from  a  large 
orifice;  and  then  give  him  the  following 
clyder,  which  muff  be  repeated  dailyq 
till  the  fymptoms  evince  that  the  lungs 
are  relieved.  Take  of  honey,  three 
ounces  ;  of  nitre,  one  dram  ;  one  yolk 
of  an  egg ;  and  eight  ounces  of  barley- 
water;  make  them  into  a  clyder.  Let 
the  patient’s  diet  be  very  llender,  fuch  99 
weak  broths,  fharpened  a  little  with 
orange  or  lemon  juice  ;  and  be  may  drink 
a  weak  mixture  of  honey  and  water;  the 
fleams  of  warm  water  may  be  taken  in  at 
the  mouth,  and  the  following  decoPtioil 
given  him  :  Take  of  the'roots  of  fennel, 
two  ounces  ;  of  the  roots  of  grafs,  four 
ounces ;  of  the  leaves  of  peliitory,  and 
agrimony,  each  an  handful  and  a  half; 
of  the  bruifed  feeds  of  white  poppy,  one 
ounce  ;  and  of  liquorice,  one  ounce  and 
a  half ;  boil  them,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  two  pints  and  an  half  of  water; 
of  which  let  the  patient  drink  two  ounces 
every  two  hours.  Likewife  let  his  legs 
and  feet  be  bathed,  and  large  bliders  ap¬ 
plied. 

PERISCII,  in  geography,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  either  frigid  zone,  between  the 
polar  circles  and  the  poles ;  where  the 
fun,  when  in  the  fummer-figns,  moves 
only  round  about  them,  without  fetting, 
and  confeqnently  their  fhadows,  in  the 
fame  day,  turn  to  all  the  points  of  the 
horizon. 

PERISTALTIC,  in  medicine,  a  ver¬ 
micular  fpontaneous  motion  of  the  intef- 
tines,  performed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  of 
which  the  fiefhy  coats  of  the  inteffines 
is  compofed;  by  means  whereof  the 
chyle  is  driven  into  the  orifices  of  the 
laPtcal  veins,  and  the  fasces  are  pro¬ 
truded  towards  the  anus.  When  this 
motion  comes  to  be  depraved,  and  its  di¬ 
rection  changed,  fo  as  to  proceed  from 
below  upwards,  it  produces  what  is  cailed 
\  the  iliac  padion. 
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PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a  building  encompafled  with  a  row  of 
columns  on  the  mflde  :  fuch  was  the  hy- 
pscthre  tempi*’  of  Vitruvius,  and  fuch  are 
now  fome  bahlicas  in  Rome,  feveial  pa¬ 
laces  in  Italy,  and  moft  cloifters  of  reli¬ 
gious.  Peviftylp  is  alfo  ufed  by  modem 
writers,  for  a  range  of  columns  either 
within  or  without  a  building  :  ^  thus  we 
fay,  the  Corinthian  peridyle  of  the  portal 

of  the  Louvre,  &c. 

PERITONAEUM,  in  anatomy,  a 
thin,  fmooth,  and  lubricous  membrane, 
invefting  the  wole  internal  furface  of  the 
abdomen,  and  containing  molt  of^  the 
vifce'ra  of  that  part,  as  it  were  in  a  bag. 
It  lies  immediately  under  the  tranfveue 
muicles  of  the  abdomen,  and  adher-s  to 
them,  and  alfo  coheres  with  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  with  all  the  vifeera  lodged 
in  this  part.  It  entirely  enciofes  the  ito- 
rnach,  the  bteftines,  the  mefentery,  the 
omentum,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the 
pancreas  :  as  to  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and 
fmaller  velfels  of  the  abdomen,  it  covers 
them  only  on  the  anterior  part,  and  me 
urinary  bladder  only  on  the  poderior. 
The  peritonaeum  h  cornpofed  of  a  double 
membrane,  or  lamella;  the  exterior  one 
has  longitudinal  and  llcnder  fibres,  and 
the  interior  tranfverfe  and  more  roliufj 
ones.  1  here  are  ailo  ligaments  ioim._ct 
ft om  it,,  viz.  that  which  iu (pends  the 
liver,  and  the  two  ligementa  lata  of  the 
uterus  in  women.  Its  procefles,  font  out 
of  the -abdomen,  are  two,  and  thele  ferve 
to  furround  and  inciofe  the  fpermadc 
re  fie  Is  and  the,  tef  tides.  T  he  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  peritonaeum  are  fupplied 
from  the  e  pi  gaff  rip,  mammary,  lumbar, 
and  diaphragmatic  veflels  ;  and  the  nerves 
are  propagated  from  t’nofe  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  back,  loins,  and  os  facrum. 
The  ufes  of  the  peritonaeum  are,  i.  10 
inciofe  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  for 
when  this  part  is  dilated,  rounded,  or 
broken,  they  fall  out  of  their  due  places; 
and  ruptures  are  formed,  i-  to  give  an 
external  covering  to  ahnod  all  the  parts 
contained  in  the  abdomen,  which  are 
threfore  generally  Laid  to  have  their  ex¬ 
ternal  membrane  from  the  peritonaeum, 
And  3.  To  form  the  procefs  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
tedes. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  a 
wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  bafe 
of  a  cylinder,  and  moveable  together  with 
it,  about  an  axis,  bee  Ax'u. 

PERJURY,  inlaw,  a  crime  of  fwear- 
ing  falfely,  -where  a  lawful  oath  is  ad- 
mini'tcred  by  one  properly  authorifed,  in 
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a  matter  relating  to  the  iflue  or  caufe  m 
queflion,  whether  it  be  a  perfon’s  own 
wilful  aft,  or  done  by  the  fubornation  of 
others. 

In  order  to  make  an  offence  perjury,  it 
mud  appear  to  be  wilful  and  deliberate, 
and  not  done  through  furprife  or  inad¬ 
vertency  :  it  mud  be  direft  and  pofitive, 
and  not  where  a  perfon  (wears  as  lie 
thinks  or  believes  :  but  in  cafe  a  perfon 
lwears  to  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  it  is  a 
falfe  oath,  even  though  it  Ihould  happen 
to  be  true  ;  thus,  a  plaintiff  caufed  two 
perfons  to  fwear  to  the  value  of  goods, 
which  they  never  faw,  when,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  fwore  what  was  true,  it  was 
adjudged  to  be  peijury  in  them.  At  the 
common  law,  perjury,  and  the  fuborna¬ 
tion  of  it,  are  puniihed  by  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  pillory,  iranfportation,  See. 

PERMANENT,  fomething  that  con¬ 
tinues  the  fame,  whether  in  nature  or 
lituation,  and  other  cireumdances  :  thus 
air,  generated  by  fermentation,  is  laid  to 
be  permanent,  becaufc  it  continues  to 
fhsvv  all  the  natural  properties  of  common 
air. 

Thus  alfo  thofe  cups  of  flowers  are 
called  permanent,  which  remain  after 
the  flower- leaves  are  fallen. 

PjvRNiO,  in  furgery,  a  chilblain  or 
kibe,  generally  produced  in  the  hands  and 
feet  by  violent  cold.  Chilblains  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  inflammation,  heat,  red- 
nefs,  pricking,  and  pain,  of  that  limb; 
fometimes  they  are  of  a  livid  or  leaden 
colour,  and  fometimes  they  break  out 
with  fcabs,  or  elfe  with  chops,  or  flits, 
which  afterwards  penetrate  deeper,  and 
become  ulcerous.  The  humour  which 
they  difeharge  is  a  little  foetid,  and  nearly 
refembles  pus  or  fanies  ;  and  they  termi¬ 
nate  in  either  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene  and  fphacelus.  While  the  chil- 
b  ains  are  tumified  and  red,  and  the  part 
retains  its  fenfe  and  motion,  without  any 
great  heat  and  pain,  the  diforder  is  then 
of  the  miidefl  kind  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  are  livid,  occaflon  the  limb  to 
become  Aiff  and  infenflble,  or  excite 
pricking  pains  therein,  there  is  then  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  worfe  confequence,  led  it  fhould 
degenerate  into  a  gangrene,  or  at  lead  a 
deep  exulceration.  There  being  no  room 
to  doubt  but  that  cold  is  the  caufe  of  chil¬ 
blains,  it  readily  follows,  that  the  cure 
mud  conlld  chiefly  in  redoring  the  blood 
to  its  former  fluidity  and  free  circulation 
as  foon  as  poflible  ;  for  which  purpo**  an 
external  as  well  as  internal  treatment  is 
neceflary.  In  the  external  treatment,  the 
■  patient  being  expofed  in  a  temperate  air, 

Ihould, 
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Should,  according  to  Heifier,  exercife  his 
limbs  as  much  as  pofiible,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  him  hill  to  a  greater  warmth  or 
hea  t ;  but  when  he  is  too  weak  to  exercife 
himfeif,  it  will  be  proper  to  bathe  the 
parts  affedted  with  fnow,  or  cold  water; 
after  which,  when  the  limb  becomes  fen- 
lible,  comfortable  medicines  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  fitch  as  fpirit  of  wine,  either  pure, 
or  with  theriaca,  rock-oil,  balfam  of  fill- 
phur,  See.  When  tjie  parts  afiedted  have 
been  well  rubbed  or  bathed  with  thefe, 
the  patient  may  then  be  advanced  towards 
the  fire,  or  be  put  to  bed,  endeavouring 
afterwards  to  excite  a  gentle  fvveat.  Tn 
the  internal  treatment,  great  fervicc  will 
be  had  from  a  few  glades  of  hot  wine, 
wherein  has  been  boiled  fome  cinnamon 
•and  fugar  ;  though  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  give  with  this  alternately,  a 
fimall  quantity  of  fome  fudorific  mixture. 
If  the  wine  be  not  to  be  procured,  good 
ale  boiled  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
fugar,  may  fupply  its  place.  It  fiiould  be 
•continued  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  fweat  for  a 
whole  hour,  for  half  an  hour,  or  according 
to  the  feveral  circum fiances  :  but  if  the 
diforder  is  much  (lighter,  this  method  is 
not  ^fo  neceflary  ;  it  may  then  be  laid 
afide  ;  though,  in  the  ©pinion  of  Heifter, 
it  is  much  preferable  to  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  When  chilblains  tend  to  a  fuppu- 
ration.  then  it  is  proper  to  treat  them  like 
other  abfeeffes. 

If  a  patient  has  before  been  troubled 
with  chilblains,  which  are  ufed  to  return 


againft  the  diforder  is  to  anoint  the  parts 
atieffed  with  petroleum,  or  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  before  and  after  the  leverity  of  the 
winter  comes  on  ;  but  when  the  diforder 
lias  begun  to  (hew  itfelf  again  by  tumour, 
inflammation,  and  pain,  the  heel  or 
•  finger  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a  (wine’s 
bladder,  dipped  in  the  forementioned  oil, 
and  the  cold  itfelf  fhould  always  be 
carefully  avoided  by  proper  cloths  or 
coverings. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a 
line  falling  aired!  iy  on  another  line,  fo  as 
to  make  equal  angles  on  each  fide,  called 
al  fo  a  normal  line. 

Perpendicular,  to  a  varaboU,  is  a 
right  line  cutting  the  parabola  in  the  point 
in  which  any  other  right  line  touches  it, 
and  is  aifo  i  tic  if  perpendicular  to  that 
tangent. 

PJIRPENDICUL  ARITY  of  Plans,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a  quality  obferved  in  ail 
plants,  which  though  they  rife  a  little 
crooked,  yet  the  Uenis  (hoot  up,  and  the 
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roots  fink  down  as  much  as  pofiible  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

PERPETUAL,  fomething  that  en¬ 
dures  always,  or  for  ever. 

Perpetual  Motion,  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  a  motion  which  is  fupplied  from  it¬ 
felf,  without  the  intervention  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe.  This  problem  has  given  rife 
to  an  infinite  number  of  fchemes,  which 
have  all  proved  equally  abortive.  What 
has  given  rife  to  the  belief  of  a  perpetual 
motion  is  the  following  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  momentums  of  the  weight  and 
power  ate  as  the  quantities  .of  matter  in 
each  multiplied  by  their  relpettive  celeri¬ 
ties,  and  the  celerities  are  as  the  difiances 
from  the  center  of  motion,  and  alfo  as 
the  fipaces  pafied  through  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  direction  in  the  fame  time ;  it 
muft  follow  that  there  will  be  an  equili¬ 
brium  between  the  weights,  when  they  are 
to  each  other  reciprocally  as  the  difiances 
from  the  center,  or  as  the  celerities  of  the 
motions,  or  as  the  perpendicular  afeent  or 
defeent  in  the  fame  time  ;  and  this  uni- 
vcrfally  in  all  mechanical  po\vers  what¬ 
ever,  which  is  therefore  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  mechanics.— -The  nature 
of  this  pro  po  fit  ion,  not  being  underttood 
by  fmatterers  in  mechanics,  gave  them 
occafion  to  imagine  the  poffibility  ©f  a 
perpetual  motion  from  one  part  of  it, 
which  they  did  not  fee  was  utrerly  im- 
pofiible  from  another  part  of  it. 

What  fee  ms  to  promife  the  poffibility 
of  finch  a  movement,  is  this,  viz.  that  the 
momenta  of  equal  bodies  are  as  their  di(- 
tances  from  the  center  of  motion.  Hence, 
fay  the  perpetual  motion  men,  if  a  wheel 
were  conftrufled  of  the  form  ot  that  ,iri 
the  figure  ABC  D,  (plate  XLT.  fig.  8.) 
with  circu  ar  cells  going  from  the  inner 
part  E  F  G  H  to  the  outer,  containing 
equal  balls,  CD  E  F;  then  upon  turning 
the  wheel  they,  mufi  move  towards  the 
center  N  on  one  part,  as  the  ball  E  ;  and 
from  it  on  the  oppofite  part,  as  the  ball 
C;  and  by  this  means  the  bail  C  will 
have  a  greater  momentum  than  the  bail 
F,  and  fo  will  determine  the  wheel  to 
move  round;  and  fiace  this  mufi  be  the 
cafe  of  all  the  balls  E  and  C  that  come 
into  the  fituacion  E  C,  the  wheel  mufi 
nccefiarily  move  continually,  becaufe  it 
will  bring  two  balls  into  that  (filiation. 
It  is  true,  were  there  but  two  balls  E  and 
C,  the  ball  C  would  by  this  connivance 
move  the  wheel  one-fourth  round,  viz. 
while  it  defeended  from  C  to  D  ;  and  by 

i  this  means  would  raife  the  ball  F  to  (, 
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and  there  they  will  abide  in  the  Situation 
I)  F  ;  but,  fay  the  men  of  this  perfuafion, 
two  other  balls,  Succeeded  to  the  places 
E  and  C,  will  hill  keep  the  wheel  mov¬ 
ing.  Yes,  fo  they  would,  if  the  balls  at 
D  and  E  could  be  taken  away  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  come  into  that  pofition,  not 
elfe  :  for  the  balls  C  and  E,  in  order  to 
move  the  wheel,  mult  move  the  balls  D 
and  F,  which  have  equal  momenta,  as 
being  at  the  fame  diflance  each  from  the 
center,  as  are  the  other  two  refpedlively, 
which  is  abfu'rd  by  the  general  propo- 
lition.  i- 

The  abfurdity  of  a  perpetual  motion 
will  (till  farther  appear,  if  we  conlider 
that  the  momenta  of  bodies  are  always 
proportioned  to  the  perpendicular  defeent 
or  afeent  to  or  from  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  wheel  the 
bodies  are  all  equal  by  fuppofition,  and 
the  perpendicular  fpaces  through  which 
they  defeend  and  afeend,  above  and  below 
the  horizontal  line  or  diameter  A  C,  are 
equal  ;  it  follows,  that  an  equilibrium 
muft  neceflarily  enfue.  Thus,  fo  far  is 
this  wheel  from  producing  a  perpetual 
motion,  that  it  admits  of  none  at  all. 

PERPETUITY,  in  law,  is  when  an 
eflate  is  intended  to  be  fo  fettled  in  law, 
&c  that  it  may  not  poffibiy  be  undone, 
or  made  void. 

PERQUISITE,  in  law,  any  thing 
gotten  by  a  man’s  own  induHry,  or  pur- 
chafed  with  his  money  ;  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  what  defeends  to  him  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  or  other  anceflor. 

Perquisites  of  Courts,  are  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  cafually  accrue  to  a  lord  of  the 
manor  from  his  conrts-baron,  by  fines  for 
copyholds,  efeheats,  heriots,  amerce¬ 
ments,  &c. 

PERRON,  in  architecture,  the  Heps 
in  the  front  of  a  building,  raified  before 
the  doors  of  great  houfes,  and  leading  to 
the  firft  Story,  when  raified  above  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

.  PERRY,  a  drink  made  of  pears,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  cyder  is  made  from  ap¬ 
ples.  See  Cyder , 

The  pears  muft  he  perfectly  ripe,  and 
to  give  the  liquor  a  greater  rlegree  of  tart- 
nels,  fiome  mix  crabs  with  them.  The 
1  efi:  fruit  for  making  perry,  are  finch  as 
are  lealt  fit  for  eating,  as  the  choak-pear, 
bore]  a  rid -pear,  horfe-pear,  and  the  Bar- 
bary-pear. 

PERSECUTION,  any  pain  or  afflic¬ 
tion  which  a  perfion  defignedly  inflicts 
upon  another;  and,  in  a  more  retrained 
Scale,  the  Sufferings  of  Chriliians  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  religion.  Hift'orians  ufually 
reckon  ten  general  perfecutions,  the  firft 
of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Nero-, 
thirty-one  years  after  our  Lord’s  afcenli- 
on  ;  when  that  emperor  having,  fiet  fire  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of 
that  execrable  aCtion  on  the  Chriliians, 
who  under  that  pretence  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  fkinsof  wild  beads,  and  worried 
and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were  cru¬ 
cified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  Se¬ 
cond  was  under  Domitian,  in  the  year 
9  J.  In  this  perfecution  St.  John  the  a- 
pohle  was  fient  to  the  ifie  of  Patmos,  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the 
mines.  The  third  began  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  in  the  year  ioo,  and  was 
carried  on  with  great  violence  for  fieveral 
years.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus 
the  philofopher,  when  the  Chriliians 
were  banifhed  from  their  houfes,  forbidden 
to  fhew  their  heads,  reproached,  beaten, 
hurried  from  place  to  place,  plundered, im- 
prifoned,  and  Honed.  The  fifth  began  in 
the  year  rp7,  under  the  emperor  Severn s-. 
The  Sixth  began  with  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximinus,  in  2,35.  The  Seventh, 
which  was  the  molt:  dreadful  perfecution 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  church. y 
began  in  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Decius,  when  the  Chrifiians 
were  in  all  places  driven  from  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  Gripped  of  their  eHates,  tor¬ 
mented  with  racks,  See.  The  eighth  be¬ 
gan  in  the  year  257,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
The  ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Au- 
relian,  A . T) .  274,  but  this  was  very  in- 
confiderablc  :  and  the  tenth  began  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Dioelefian,  A.  D.  303. 
In  this  dreadful  perfecution,  which  laffed 
ten  years,  houfes  filled  with  Chriliians 
were  Set  on  fire,  and  whole  droves  were 
tied  together With  ropes,  and  thrown  into 
the  fea. 

PERSEVERANCE,  in  theology,  a 
ChriHian  virtue,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  perfiH  in  the  way  of  Salvation  to  the 
end. 

PERSEUS,  in  aflronomy,  a  conHeila- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which, 
according  to  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy 
‘and  Tycho,  contains  twenty-nine  Hars  ; 
but  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  fixty- 
feven . 

*  PERSEUS,  in  fabulous  hifiory, 
was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  When 
he  was  grown  up,  he  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation  by  his  prudence  and  courage  ; 
and  Minerva  lending  him  her  buckler,  he 
flew  Medufa,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  and 
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cut  off  her  head.  He  afterwards11  con¬ 
quered  Atlas,  and  married  Andromeda, 
after  he  had  delivered  her  from  the  fea- 
monfter;  but  at  length  innocently  acca~ 
honed  the  death  of  his-grandfather  Achri- 
fius  ;  for,  playing  with  him  at  the  dif- 
cus,  or  quoits,  a  game  he  had  invented, 
his  quoit  broiled  the  old  king  on  the  foot, 
which  turned  to  a  mortification,  of  which 
he  died.  Perfeus,  greatly  afflicted  at  this 
accident,  forlhok  the  country  of  Argos, 
and  lived  at  Tyrintha,  in  whofe  territory 
he  built  Mycene,  where  his  pofterity  is 
faid  to  have  reigned  about  a  hundred 
37ears.  After  his  death,  he  was  taken 
up  into  the  heavens,  where  he  and  An¬ 
dromeda  form  one  condellation. 

*  PERSIA,  a  large  kingdom  of  Afia, 
confiding  of  feveral  provinces,  which,  at 
different  periods,  have  had  their  particu¬ 
lar  kings.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Little  Tartary,  the  Cafpian  Sea,  Carafm, 
or  Corafm,  and  Great  Bokaria  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Perfian  Gulph  and  Sea;  on 
the  well  by  Turky  in  Afia  ;  and  on  the 
eaft  by  Great  Bokaria  and  the  empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  about  one  thou- 
funci  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  eafl  to  wed,  and  nine  hundred  from 
north  to  fouth.  It  is  divided  into  iixteen 
large  provinces,  namely,  Shirvan,  Aran, 
Adirbijan,  Khi'an,  Mafanderan,  Adera- 
bad,  Jorjan,  Korazan,  Irac-Agemi,  Se- 
gedan,  Candahar,  Sabledan,  Khufidan, 
Fars,  Kerman,  and  Makran.  The  chief 
rivers,  befides  the  Tygris  and  the  Amu, 
are  the  Khur,  Aras,  Kezil,  Ufan,  Hind- 
mend,  Ilmend,  Bendamir,  Karon,  and 
Karka.  No  country  bears  a  more  differ¬ 
ent  character  tkan  this;  for  in  the  north 
and  ead  parts,  it  is  mountainous  and 
cold  ;  in  the  middle  and  fouth  -  ead, 
farniy  and  defart  ;  in  the  fouth  and  wed, 
levei  and  extremely  fertile,  though  for 
feveral  months  it  is  very  hot.  The  foil 
produces  all  forts  of  pulfe  and  corn,  ex¬ 
cept  oats  and  rye.  They  have  cotton  in 
abundance,  and,  among  other  domedic 
animals,  have  camels  and  buffaloes  ;  and 
their  horfes  are  very  numerous.  In  feve¬ 
ral  places  naptha  rifes  out  of  the  ground; 
and  they  have  mines  of  torquois-dones, 
iron,  and  fait.  They  have  almod  all 
forts  of  fruits.  The  Perflans  are  Maho¬ 
metans  of  tiie  fe<d  of  Hali.  The  manu¬ 
factures  of  Perfia  are  embroidery,  elpe- 
eially  that  of  gold  and  filver,  either  in 
cloth,  filk,  or  leather;  and  that  which 
we  call  Turkey  leather  comes  chiefly 
from  hence  ;  but  filk  duffs  are  the  chief 
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manufacture  of  the  country,  fitch  as  taf- 
feties,  tabbies,  and  filk,  mixed  with  cot~ 
ton  or  camels  and.  goats  hair.'  Their 
brocades,  gold  tiffue,  and  gold  velvet,  are 
admirable  ;  and  what  we  call  Turky  car¬ 
pets  are  in  reality  the  prodind  of  Perfia. 
They  aifo  make  duffs  with  camels  hair, 
goats  hair,  and  wool. 

I  he  Armenians  and  Banians  of  India, 
U’ho  refide  here  principally,  carry  on  the 
trade  to  the  didant  countries,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  greated  merchants 
in  the  world  By  the  permiffion  of  the 
czarina,  the  Englifh  Ruflia  company 
traded  through  Ruflia,  down  the  river 
Wolga,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  into  Perfia, 
where  they  bartered  the  Englifh  woollen 
manufactures  for  Perfian  fiiks,  between 
the  year  1741  and  1746  ;  but  feme  of  the 
company’s  officers  being  about  to  build 
fhips  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Perflans,  the  czarina  prohibited  the 
traffic  to  Perfia  through  her  dominions, 
and  that  trade  is  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians.  Ifaphan  is  the 
capi'al  city. 

PERS1AN-WHEEL,  an  engine,  or 
wheel,  turned  by  a  rivulet,  orothpr  dream 
of  water,  and  fitted  with  open  boxes  at 
its  cogs,  to  raife  water  for  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  lands,  or  other  nurpofes. 

PERSIC  A,  the  peach.  See  Peach. 

PERSIC  ARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  arfmart  plants.  There  is  great  irre¬ 
gularity  in  this  genus,  there  being  in 
lb  me  lpecies  only  five  damina;  and  in 
others  fix,  or  eight.  The  mild  or  fpotted 
arfmart  is  faid  to  be  a  good  vulnerary  and 
antiepileptic  :  and  the  biting  arfmart  is 
a  good  llimulating  medicine,  and  diu¬ 
retic  :  its  frefh  leaves  are  alfo  ufed  by 
farriers  for  clcanfing  old  ulcers. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubdance  of 
a  rational  or  intelligent  nature.  Thus 
we  fay,  an  ambaflador  reprefents  the 
the  perfon  of  his  prince  ;  and  that  in  law, 
the  father  and  fon  are  reputed  the  lame 
perfon.  In  theology,  the  godhead  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  perfons  ;  but  here  the 
word  perfon  is  defigned  to  convey  a  pe¬ 
culiar  idea,  very  different  from  that  at¬ 
tached  to  it  every  where  elfe  ;  it  being 
only  ufed  for  want  of  another  term  more 
pertinent  and  exprelfive. 

PERSON,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the 
character  adorned  by  an  aCtor,  or  he  who 
is  reprefented  by  the  player. 

PERSON,  in  grammar,  a  term  appli¬ 
ed  to  fuch  nouns  or  pronouns,  as  be¬ 
ing  either  prefixed  or  und^rdood,  are 
the  nominatives  in  all  inflexions  of  a 
3  A  z  verb  ; 
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verb  ;  or  it  is  the  agent  or  patient  in  all 
finite  and  perfonal  verbs 

PERSONABLE,  in  law,  Ijgnifies  the 
being  able  to  maintain  a  plea  in  court  ; 
efpecially  in  the  cale  of  an  alien,  who 
may  be  made  perfonable  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  lignify  a  capa¬ 
city  to  receive  any  thing  granted  or 
given . 

PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns,  or  is  re  drained  to,  the  perfon  : 
thus  it  is  a  maxim  in  ethics,  that  all 
faults  are  perfonal 

PERSONAL  ACTION,  in  law,  an 
aftion  levied  directly  and  folely  again  ft 
the  perfon  ;  in  oppofttion  to  a  real  or 
mixed  adtion. 

PERSONAL  GOODS,  or  Chat¬ 
tels,  in  law,  any  moveable  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  a  perfon,  whether  alive  or 
.dead. 

PERSONAL  TYTHES,  tythes  pay¬ 
able  out  of  the  profits  obtained  by  a 
man’s  perfonal  labour  and  induftry,  as 
in  buying,  foiling,  handicraft,  <St c. 

PERSONAL  VERB,  in  grammar,  a 
verb  conjugated  in  all  the  three  perfons  : 
thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  an  imper- 
fonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third 
perfon  only. 

PERSONALITY,  in  the  fchools, 
that  which  conftitutes  an  individual  a 
diftindl  perfon. 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Personali¬ 
zing,  the  giving  an  inanimate  being 
the  figure,  fontimeiits,  and  language  of  a 
perfon. 

PERSPECTIVE,  the  art  of  delinea¬ 
ting  vifible  objedts  on  a  plain  furface, 
filch  as  they  appear  at  a  given  diftance 
upon  a  tranfparent  plane,  placed  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  horizon,  between  the  eye 
and  the  objedl. 

The' word  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 
ferfpido ,  to  foe  plainly. 

Perfpedtive  confifts  of  two  parts,  fpe- 
culative  and  practical. 

The  fpecuiative  part,  or  theory,  makes 
a  confiderable  branch  of  diredt  optics,  in 
regarding  the  appearances  of  all  vfible 
objedts,  as  they  exhibit  themfolves  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  reducing  thole  ap¬ 
pearances  to  mathematical  rules  and 
theorems. 

The  practical  part  is  an  application  of 
thefe  rules  to  the  actual  defeription  of 
thofe  appearances,  the  doing  of  which  in 
a  rr.oft  eafy  and  uniform  manner,  for  all 
different  cafes,  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
from  it. 

But  as  this  part  is  purely  mathematical, 
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its  affiftance  towards  drawing  is  only 
what  can  be  performed  by  rule  and  com- 
pafs,  and  can  therefore  ftrictly  lcrve  only 
lor  finding  the  images  of  points,  of 
which  they  are  compofed  ;  and  as  thefe 
are  infinite,  it  is  endlefs  to  find  them  all 
by  the  ftridt  rules  ;  whence  it  becomes  ne- 
ceftary,  after  a  fufficient  number  of  them 
are  found,  to  complete  the  image  by  the 
help  of  drawing,  to  the  better  effecting 
of  which  thefe  points  forve  as  a  guide. 
Thus,  when  a  circle  is  to  be  defcribtd, 
the  practical  rules  forve  to  find  a  fufficient 
number  of  points  in  the  circumference  ; 
which,  being  neatly  joined  by  hand, 
will  perfect  the  image,  fo  that,  in  ftricl- 
nefs,  nothing  in  this  image  is  found  by 
mathematical  rules,  fave  the  few  parti¬ 
cular  points ;  the  reft  owes  its  being  to 
the  hand  of  the  drawer. 

Thus  alfo,  if  any  complicated  figure  be 
propofed,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  apply 
the  practical  rules  to  the  defeription  of 
every  minute  part,  but  by  inclofing  that 
figure  in  a  regular  one,  properly  iiibdi- 
vided  and  reduced  into  perfpedtive,  that 
j  will  forve  as  a  help,  whereby  a  perfon, 
/killed  in  drawing,  may  with  eafo  de~ 
feribe  the  object  propofed  :  upon  the 
whole,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
pofod  objedts  confift  of  ftraight  lines, 
and  plain  furfaces,  they  may  be  deferibed 
diredtly  by  the  rules  of  perfpedtive  ;  but 
when  they  are  curvilinear,  either  in  their 
fides  or  furfaces,  the  pradical  rules  can 
only  forve  for  the  defeription  of  fuch 
right-lined  cafes  as  may  conveniently  in-- 
dole  the  objects,  and  which  will  enable 
the  defigner  to  draw  them  within  thofe 
known  bounds,  with  a  iufficient  degree 
of  exactnefs. 

It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  feek,  by  the 
practical  rules  of  perfpedtive,  to  deferibe 
all  the  little  hollows  and  prominences  of 
objects,  the  different  light  and  ffiade  of 
their  parts,  or  their  fmailer  windings 
and  turnings;  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
folds  in  drapery ;  of  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  trees,  or  the  features  and  limbs 
of  men  and  animals;  much  lefs  to  give 
them  that  roundnefs  and  foftnefs,  that 
force  and  fpirit,  that  eafinefs  and  free¬ 
dom  ot  pofture,  that  expreffion  and 
grace  which  are  requifite  to  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  :  perfpedtive  muft  content  itfelf  with 
its  peculiar  province  of  exhibiting  a  kind 
of  rough  draught  to  forve  as  a  ground¬ 
work,  and  to  afeertain  the  general  pro¬ 
portions  and  places  of  the  objedts,  ac-  ■ 
cording  to  their  fuppofod  fituations, 
leaving  the  reft  to  be  finiffied,  beautified, 

and 
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and  ornamented  by  a  hand  fkilful  in 
drawing. 

It  is  true,  perfpcftive  is  of  moft  ufe 
where  it  is  moft  wanted,  and  where  a  de¬ 
viation  from  its  rules  would  be  the  moth 
obfervable ;  as  in  defcribing  all  regular 
figures,  pieces  of  architecture,  and  other 
objects  of  that  fort,  where  the  particular 
tendency  of  the  leveral  lines  is  molt  re¬ 
markable ;  the  rule  and  compafs,  in  fitch 
cafes,  being  much  more  ex  aft  than  any 
defcription  made  by  hand  :  but  (till  the 
figure,  defended  by  the  perfpeftlve  rules, 
will  need  many  helps  from  drawing;  tire 
capitals,  and  other  ornaments  of  pillars, 
and  their  entablatures,  the  ftrength  of 
light  and  (hade,  the  apparent  rbundnqfs 
and  protuberance  of  the  feveral  parts, 
muft  owe  their  beauty  and  fitai filing  to 
the  defigner's  hand  but,  with  regard  to 
filch  objects  as  have  no  conlftmt  and  cer¬ 
tain  determinate  fliape  of  fize,  Inch  as 
clouds,  hills,  trees,  rivers,  uneven 
grounds,  and  the  like,  there  is  a  much 
larger  latitude  allowable,  provided  the 
general  hulk,  or  ufual  natural  (hape  of 
thofe  ohjefts,  be  in  lome  meafure  ob- 
fierved,  foasuot  to  make  them  appear 
unnatural  or  monftrous.  See  the  article 
Drawing. 
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But,  although  the  ft  rift  praftical  rules 
of  perfpeftive  are  ima  great  meafure  con¬ 
fined  to  the  defcription  of  right-lined 
figures,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
laws  of  that  fcience  is  of  great  and  ne- 
ceflary  ufe  to  inform  the  judgment,  after 
what  manner  the  images  of  any  propofed 
lines  fhould  run,  which  way  they  Ihould 
tend,  and  where  terminate  ;  and  thereby 
enables  it  the  better  to  determine  what 
appearance  any  objects  ought  to  put  on, 
according  to  their  different  fituations  and 
diftances  :  it  accuftoms  the  eye  to  judge, 
with  greater  certainty,  of  the  relations 
between  real  objefts  and  their  perfpeftive 
deferiptions,  and  the  hand  to  draw  the 
fame  accordingly  ;  and  direfts  the  judg¬ 
ment  readily  to  difeover  any  confulerable 
error  therein,  which  might  otherwife 
efcape  notice.  Befides  that,  when  the 
ground,  or  general  plan,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  a  picture  are  firft  laid 
down  according  to  the  rules,  every  tiling 
elfe  will  more  naturally  fall  in  with  them, 
and  every  remarkable  deviation  from  the 
jult  rules  will  be  the  more  readily  per¬ 
ceived, and  the  eafier  avoided  or  rectified ;  fo 
that  although  it  may  lie  infinitely  tedious, 
or  abfolutely  impracticable,  to  deferibe 
every  minute  part  of  a  pifture,  by  the 
ilrift  mechanical  rules;  yet  the  employ- 
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mg  them,  where  they  can  he  the  moft 
commodioufly  ufed,  will  give  the  pifture 
in  general  fuch  a  look,  as  will  guide  the 
artift  in  drawing  the  other  parts  without 
any  obvious  inconfifency. 

We  fhali  now  give  fuch  rules  as  are  of 
moft  general  ufe  in  the  practice  of  per- 
fpeftive.  x.  Let  every  line,  which  in 
the  objeft,  or  geometrical  figure,  is. 
Straight,  perpendicular,  or  parallel  to 
its,  bafe,  be  fo  aifo  in  its  Stenographic 
delineation.  2.  Let  the  lines,  which  in 
the  objeft  return  at  right  angles  from  the 
fore-right  lic^e,  be,drawn  icenographically 
from  .the  viiual  point.  3.  Let  all  ff  might 
lines,  which  in  the  objeft  return  from  the 
fore -right  fide,  run  in  a  fccnographic 
figure  into  the  horizontal  line.  4.  Let 
the  objeft  you  interjd  to  delineate,  Band¬ 
ing  on  your  right  hand,  be  placed  alio 
on  the  light  hand  of  the  vifual  point  : 
and  that  on  the  left-hand,  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  fame  point ;  and  that  which 
is  juft  before,  in  the  middle  of  it. 
5.  Let  thofe  lines  which  are  (in  the  ob¬ 
jeft)  equidiftaht  to  the  returning  line, 
be  drawn  in  tile  fccnographic  figure,  from 
that  point,  found  in  the  horizon.  6.  In 
fecting  off  the  altitude  of  columns,  pe- 
dcftals,  and  the  like,  meafure  the  height 
from  the  bafe-line  upward,  in  the  front 
or  fore- right  fide  ;  and  a  vifual  ray  down 
that  point  in  the  front  (hall  limit  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  column  or  pillar,  all  the 
way  behind  the  fore-right  fide,  or  ortho¬ 
graphic  appearance,  even  to  the  vifual 
point.  This  rule  you  muff  obferve  in  all 
figures,  as  well  where  there  is  a  front  or 
fore-right  fide  as  where  there  is  none. 
7.  In  delineating  ovals,  circles,  arches, 
erodes,  lpirals,  and  crofs-archcs,  or  any 
other  figure  in  the  roof  of  any  room,  firft 
draw  ichnographically,  and  lo  with  per¬ 
pendiculars  from  the  moft  eminent  points 
thereof,  carry  it  up  unto  the  ceiling; 
from  which  leveral  points,  qarry  on  the 
figure.  8.  The  center  in  any  demogra¬ 
phic  regular  figure  is  found  drawing  by 
crois  lines  from  oppofite  angles  ;  for  the 
point  where  the  diagonals  crofs,  is  the 
center.  9,  A  ground-plane  of  fquarcs  is 
alike,  both  above  and  below  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line;  only  the  more  it  is  diftant 
above  or  beneath  the  horizon,  the  fquares 
will  be  To  much  the  larger  or  wider. 
10.  In  drawing  a  perfpeftive  figure, 
where  many  lines  come  together,  you 
may,  for  the  directing  of  your  eye, 
draw  the  diagonals  in  red  ;  the  viiual 
lines  in  black;  the  perpendiculars  in 

n,  or  other  different  colour,  from 
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that  which  you  intend  the  figure  (hall  be 
of.  ii  Having  considered  the  height, 
di fiance,  and  pofition  of  the  figure,  and 
drawn  it  accordingly,  with  fide  or  angle 
againft  the  bale ;  raifie  perpendiculars 
from  the  fie  Vera:  angles,  or  defigned 
points,  from  the  figure  to  the  bale,  and 
transfer  the  length  of  each  perpendicular, 
from  the  place  where  it  touches  the  bale, 
to  the  bale  <  n  the  fide  oppofite  to  the 
point  of  di  fiance  ;  fio  will  the  diam'etrals 
drawn  to  the  perpendiculars  in  the  bale, 
by  interfcvlion  w  it h  the  diagonals,  drawn 
to  the  Several  transferred  distances,  give 
the  angles  of  the  figures,  and  fio  lints 
drawn  from  point  to  point  will  circum- 
ficribe  the  fcenographic  figure,  iz  If  in 
a  landficapc  there  be  any  (landing,  waters, 
as  livers,  ponds,  and  the  like,  place  the 
horizontal  line  level  with  the  farthefl 
fighf  o-r  appearance  of  it.  13.  If  there 
be  any  houfic,  or  the  like,  in  the  picture, 
confider  their  pofition,  that  you  may 
find  from  what  point  in  the  horizontal 
lines  to  draw  the  front  and  Tides  thereof. 
$4.  In  deferibing  things  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  oblerve  the  proportion,  both  in 
magnitude  and  didance,  in  draught 
which  appears  from  the  objefit  to  the  eye. 
3:5  In  colouring  and  (hadowing  of  every 
thing,  you  mud  do  the  fame  in  your  pic¬ 
ture,  which  you  obfierve  with  your  eye, 
especially  in  objects  lying  near  ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  diilance  grows  greater  and 
greater,  fio  the  colours  mud  be  fainter 
and  fainter,  till  at  lad  they  lofie  them- 
fidves  in  a  darkifli  (lev  colour.  16.  The 
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catoptrics  are  bed  fieen  in  a  common 
looking  glafis,  or  other  poiifhed  matter ; 
where,  if  the  glafs  be  exafily  flat,  the 
©bjebt  is  exabitly  like  its  original  5  but,  if 
the  glafis  be  not  flat,  the  refitmldance 
alters  from  the  original  ;  and  that  more 
py  ids,  according  as  the  glafis  differs  from 
zn  exafit  plane.  17.  In  drawing  catop¬ 
tric  (mures,  the  furface  of  the  pia/s  is  to 
be  confidered,  upon  which  you  mean  to 
have  the  reflection  :  for  which  you  mud 
make  a  particular  ichnographica!  draught, 
or  projection  ;  which  on  the  glafis  mud 
appear  to  lie  a  plane  full  of  fiquares,  on 
which  projection  transfer  what  fhall  be 
drawn  on  a  plane,  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  like  fiquares  ;  where  though 
the  draught  may  appear  very  confuted, 
vet  the  rcfleCiimi  of  it  on  the  p'iafis  will 
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be  very  regular,  proportional,  and  regu¬ 
larly  com  poled.  18.  1  he  dioptric,  or 
broken  beam,  may  be  ietn  in  a  "tube 
through  a  cry  Hal  orglafi-,  which  hath  its 
imfa.ee  cut  into  many  others,  whereby 
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the  rays  of  the  objeeft  are  broken,  Fo ?, 
to  the  flat  of  the  crydal,  or  water,  the 
rays  run  flraight;  but  then  they  break 
and  make  an  angle,  which  alfio  by  the 
refradted  beams  is  made  and  continual 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  flat. 
19.  W  hen  thefie  faces  on  a  crydal  are  re¬ 
turned  towards  a  plane  placed  dir  eft  ly 
before  it,  they  fieparate  themfielvcs  at  a 
good  diftance  on  the  plane  ;  becaufie 
they  are  all  directed  to  various  far  didant 
places  of  the  fame.  See  R tjle&icM  and 
RefraEiion. 

PERSPECTIVE  alfio  denotes  a  kind 
of  painting  frequently  fieen  in  gardens, 
at  the  ends  of  galleries,  &c.  exprefly  de¬ 
figned  to  deceive  the  fight. 

PERSPECTIVE-GLASS,  in  optics, 
differs  from  a  teleficope  in  this  :  indead 
of  the  convex  eye  glafis  placed  behind  the 
image,  to  make  the  rays  of  each  pencil 
go  parallel  to  the  eye,  there  is  placed  a 
concave  eye-glafis  as  much  before  it; 
which  opens  the  converging  rays,  and 
makes  them  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye. 
The  quantity  of  objefils  taken  in  at  one 
view  with  this  inflrument,  does  not  de- 
pend  upon  the  breadth  of  the  eye  glafs,, 
as  in  the  adronomicol  teleficope,  but 
upon  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

PERSPECTIVE  PLANE,  a  glafis,  or 
other  tranfiparent  fiurface,  fiuppofed  to  be 
placed  between  the  eye  and  the  objefit, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  the 
evacuation  of  the  juices  of  the  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  Perfipi- 
ration  is  didinguiOied  into  fienfible  and 
infcnfible  :  and  here  fienfible  perfipiration 
is  the  fame  with  fiweating,  and  infienfible 
perfipiration,  that  which  eficapes  the  no- 
'  tiee  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  this  lafl  is  the 
idea  affixed  to  the  word  perfipiration, 
when  ufied  alone.  The  veflels  through 
which  perfipiration  is  performed,  lie  ob¬ 
liquely  under  the  (bales  of  the  fiparf-fkin, 
and  are  fio  inconceivably  final!,  that  from 
a  calculation  made  by  Liewenhoeck,  it 
appears  that  the  mouths  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thouEnd  of  them  may 
be  covered  with  a  common  grain  of  (and. 
The  matter  of  infienfible  perfipiration  is  a 
fine  fubtile  fluid,  which  exhales  from  tire 
body  in  the  form  of  a  vapour,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  whole  furface  and  from 
every  cavity  :  it  is  of  an  aqueous  and  fia^ 
line  nature,  and  ficems  to  have  a  great 
anology  with  urine  ;  becaufie  in  a  hcaithy 
(hate,  tire  inrreafie  of  the  one  diminifhes 
the  other.  Many  experiments'ptove  i'£ 
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^xiftence*  tf  you  pals  your  finger  over  a 
looking-glafs,  or  any  other  polifhed 
body,  it  will  leave  a  track  or  moiflure. 
If  you  put  your  naked  head  near  a  white 
avail,  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  fhadow  of 
the  vapours  which  proceed  from  the  pores 
of  the  ikin,  may  be  plainly  feen  :  or  if 
you  breathe  upon  glafs,  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  it  covered  with  fmall  drops  of 
water;  and  the  vapours  which  proceed 
from  the  lungs,  are  in  winter  condenfed 
by  the  cold,  and  form  a  kind  of  bluifh 
milt,  proceeding  from  the  mouth.  Other 
experiments  Ihew  that  the  matter  eva¬ 
cuated  this  way.  is  at  lead  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  more  than  equal  to  all  the  other 
evacuations  by  (tool,  urine,  &c.  Sanc- 
torius  found  in  Italy,  under  the  circum- 
ftances  of  a  moderate  diet,  middle  age, 
and  eafy  life,  that  the  matter  infenfibly 
perfpired  was  five-eighths  of  that  taken 
in  for  food,  fo  that  there  only  remained 
three  eights  for  nutrition,  and  for  the 
excrements  of  the  nofe,  ears,  inteftines, 
bladder,  See.  The  fame  author  (hews, 
that  as  much  is  evacuated  by  perfpiration 
in  one  day,  as  by  (fool  in  fourteen 
days. 

But  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon,  of  Dublin, 
has  found  the  cafe  very  different,  both  in 
Knsdand  and  Treiand,  and  even  in  South 
Carolina,  in  all  which  places  he  found 
that  the  onantitv  of  urine  exceeds  that  of 
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perfpiration  ;  and  that  if  the  meat  arid 
drink  of  one  day  be  four  pounds  and  a 
half,  the  perfpiration  of  that  day  will  be 
two  p  >unds,  the  urine  two  pounds  five 
ounces,  and  the  flool  three  ounces. 

The  ufe  of  perfpiration  is  to  preferve 
the  fupplenefs  of  the  papills  of  the  fkin  ; 
to  carry  the  faline  particles  off  from  the 
blood,  and  by  this  means  to  render  it 
more  pure  ;  to  preferve  the  body  from 
various  difeafes,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
cure  of  the  inod  dangerous  diftempers. 
It  may  be  promoted  by  exercife,  by  dry 
frictions  with  a  coarfe  linnen-cloth,  or 
a.  flefh-brufh,  by  warm  baths,  and  wafh- 
ing  the  hands,  feet,  head,  &c. 

PERU,  a  large  country  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Popayan. 
on  the  eaft  by  the  countryof  the  Amazons, 
on  the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  tvouth  Sea  ;  it  is  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  from  eaft  to 
weft,  between  the  Andes  and  the  South 
Sea;  but  in  other  places  it  is  much 
broader,  and  according  to  fome,  three 
hundred  miles.  It  feldorn  rains  here, 
and  the  inhabitants  hardly  know  what 
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lightning  and  thunder  is,  unlefis  towards 
the  top  of  the  above  mountains  ;  for 
while  the  mathematicians  from  France 
were  there  to  meafure  a  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude,  while  they  were  making  their  ob- 
fervations,  they  not  only  faw  the  light¬ 
ning,  but  heard  the  thunder  below  them, 
for  they  were  above  the  clouds  All  the 
tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  covered  with 
fnovv  to  a  great  height ;  and  there  are 
feveral  volcanoes  which  burn  continually ; 
fometimes  fuch  torrents  of  water  will  fail 
down  from  thence  that  will  overflow  the 
whole  country.  There  happened  one  iji 
December,  742,  that  in  fome  places 
the  flood  was  fixity  feet  high,  and  m 
others  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
it  carried  away  an  infinite  number  of 
cattle,  threw  down  fix  hundred  houfes, 
and  drowned  eight  hundred  peffons. 
Some  thought  this  wafer  proceeded  our. 
of  the  rock,  but  others  more  judiciously 
concluded  it  came  from  the  melting  of 
the  fnovv.'  The  beft  houfes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  made  of  a  fort  of  reeds  like 
bamboo-canes,  and  covered  with  thatch, 
or  palm-leaves.  However,  they  have  a 
fort  of  galleries  or  balconies,  but  there  k 
no  walking  along  the  floors  without 
making  the  whole  ftructure  groan. 
There  are  large  forefis  on  the  fidesof  the 
mountains,  which  advance  near  the  fea- 
fide  ;  but  none  of  their  trees. are  like 
i  ho  fo*  in  Europe.  The  birds  that  are 
therein  are  much  fupefior  to  thofe  of 
Europe  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage, 
but  their  notes  are  very  difagrceal.de. 
There  are  few  birds  near  the  fea-fide, 
and  the  monkeys  alfo  get  at  a  diftance 
from  it.  It  has  been  generally  faid  there 
are  lions  here,  but  that  which  they  call 
fo  is  more  like  a  wolf  than  a  Iron,  and 
lie  never  attacks  mankind ;  but  tire  tygers 
are  as  large  and  fierce  as  thofe  of  Africa, 
though  not  of  the  fame  colour  ;  however, 
it  is  happy  for  tire  inhabitants  that  there 
are  but  very  few  o!  them.  Serpents  are 
very  common,  and  feveral  forts  of  them 
are  dangerous,  particularly  the  rattle  - 
fnake.  There  are  feveral  infefts  like 
thofe  in  Europe,  but  they  are  vaftly 
larger.  The  earth-worms  are  as  long  as 
a  man’s  arm,  and  as  thick  as  his  thumb  ; 
likewife  there  are  fpiders  covered  with 
hair,  and  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg. 
The  bats  are  of  a  monftrous  lize,  and 
will  fuck  the  blood  of  horfes,  mules,  and 
even  of  men  who  deep  in  the  fields. 
The  famous  bird,  called  a  con  tor  or 
condor,  is  perhaps  the  larged  m  the 
world,  for  it  eafily  carries  off  a  fi  '-cp  ; 
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and  Tome  affirm  it  will  carry  offi  a  whole 
buck.  Peril*  is  inhabited  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  who  conquered  it,  and  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Americans.  Tilde  laid,  that  live 
among  the  fore  (Is,  and  form  as  it  were 
io  many  fmall  republics,  which  arc  di- 
refled  by  a  Spanifh  prieft,  and  by  their 
governor,  a  (lifted  by  other  original  na¬ 
tives,  that  ferve  as  officers.  They  have 
no  diftruft,  for  they  leave  the  doors  of 
their  huts  always  open,  though  they  have 
cotton,  calibafhes,  and  a  fort  of  aloes,  of 
which  they  make  thread;  and  feveral 
other  fmall  matters  which  they  trade 
with,  and  which  might  be  eafily  ftolen. 
They  go  naked,  and  paint  their  bodies 
f  with  a  red  drug,  called  rocu.  The  fame, 
man  is  of  all  trades,  for  he  builds  his 
own  hut,  con  (lands  his  own  canoe,  and 
weaves  Iris  own  cloth  ;  but  if  a  large 
ho  ufe  is  to  be  built  for  common  ufe, 
every  ope  lends  a  helping  hand.  Their 
(kins  are  of  a  red  copper  cdlour;  and 
thev  have  no  beards,  or  hair  on  any  part 
of  their  Todies,  except  t  heir  heads,  where 
it  is  black,  long,  and  coarfie  '1  hofe 
that  arc  not  much  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  reft. 

'!  he  natives  who  live  at  Quito,  feem  to 
be  of  a  different  temper  ;  for  they  are  all 
extremely  hjlle,  and  will  ft  whole  days 
together  upon  their  heels,  without  ftirring 
■or  fpeaking.  Their  garment  is  a  (opt  of 
lack,  with  holes  to  put  their  arms 
through;  and  this  is  given  them  by  their 
mailers  as  part  of  their  wages.  From  a 
mixture  of  the  native  Americans  and  the 
Spaniards,  there  art-es  a  third  kind 
called  Meftices,  who  are  illegitimate  ; 
however,  they  have  all  the  privileges  of 
a  Spaniard,  and.  are  the  perfons  who 
carry  on  all  trades  ;  for  the  Spaniards 
think  it  beneath  them  to  meddle  with 
anv  tidng  of  this  fort :  thefe  behave  in  a 
more  tyrannical  manner  over  the  real 
Americans,  than  even  the  Spaniards 
themfelves,  inlomuch  that  the  governor 
is  obliged  to  reprefs  their  infolence.  ft 
was  obierved,  that  it  ieldora  rains  ;  but 
this  mull  be  underftood  of  the  (oath 
parts  ;  for  in  the  north,  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  not  io  high,  it  oftcir  rains  cx- 
ee..ffiveiy,  inforhuch  that  thofe  who  go 
thither  in  fearch  of  gold  are  often  carried  ' 
off  by  the  unwholeiomenets  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  Thofe  that  travel  over  the  Andes,  ' 
where  they  are  pafiable,  find  it  fo  cpld, 

that  thev  are  often  frozen  to  death. 

<*  > 

They  have  a  great  number  of  fruits, 
plants,  and  trees  not  known  in  Europe  ; 
however,  (Erne  of  their  phyfical  drugs  j 
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are  brought  over,  which  are  of  excellent 
ufe,  and  are  well  known  in  druggifts 
(hops,  particularly  the  Jefuits  bark  and 
Peruvian  balfam.  The  Spaniards  have 
introduced  many  herbs,  plants,  and  trees 
from  Europe,  which  thrive  here  very 
well,  and  the  fruits  they  produce  are 
very  delicious.  This  country  is  divided 
into  five  great  audiences,  which  are  Quito, 
E'e  los  Reyes,  and  Pe  las  Charchas, 
which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their 
proper  places.  The  immenJfe  riches, 
produced  by  the  mines  of  gold  and  fiver 
in  Peru,  have  been  fo  often  mentioned, 
that  it  would  be  unnecellary  to  enlarge 
upon  it  here. 

PEST-HOUSE,  the  fame  with  laza¬ 
retto  or  Jazar-houfe. 

PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  an  epi¬ 
demical,  contagious,  and  malignant  dif- 
eafe,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
plague. 

PES  TTLENTIAL  FEVERS,  fuch  as 
are  attended  with  forrre  malignant  qua¬ 
lity,  and  approach  to  the  nature  of  the 
plague. 

PETAL,  among  botanifts,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  the  flower-leaves,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  folia,  or  common  leaves 
of  the  plant.  According  to  the  number 
of  petals  in  each  flower  it  is  faid  to  be 
monopetalous,  or  to  coufift  of  a  Angle 
petal;  dipetalous,  when  it  has  tv. o; 
tripetalous,  when  three,  &c.  See 
Fitm'er. 

PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  me¬ 
talline  engine,  fomewhat  refemhling  a 
high  crowned  hat. 

The  petard  may  be  coi  fidered  as  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  It  is  made  of  copper 
mixed  with  brats,  or  of  lead  with  tin  } 
and  its  charge  is  from  five  to  fix  pounds 
of  powder.  Its  ufe  is  in  a  clandeftine 
attack  to  break  down  gates,  bridges,  bar¬ 
riers,  &c.  to  which  it  is  hung  ;  and  this 
it  does  by  means  of  the  wooden  plank. 
It  is  alio  iifed  in  countermines  to  break 
through  the  enemy’s  galleries,  and  give 
their  mines  vent.  The  invention  of  pe¬ 
tards  is  aferibed  to  the  French  Huguenots, 
in  1 5  79,'*  who  with  them  took  Cahors, 
as  D’Aubigne  tells  us. 

PETARD  EER,  one  who  loads,  fixes, 
and  fires  petards. 

PETECHIAL,  in  medicine,  denote 
fpots  in  the  (kin  like  flea-bites,  which 
come  out  in  malignant  fevers,  hence 
called  petechial,  of  Spotted  fevers. 

PETER,  or  Epijilts  of  St  Peter, 
two  canonical  books  of  the  New  iefta* 
pent,  written  by  Et.  Peter,  and  ad- 

drefled 
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tUclTcd  to  thofe  Jewilh  converts  who  were 
icattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
£cc.  not  only  upon  the  perfecution  raifed 
at  Jerulalem,  but  upon  former  difper- 
fions  of  the  Jews  into  thofe  places.  The 
firft  of  thefe  epiftles  is  principally  defigned 
to  comfort  and  confirm  them  under  thofe 
fiery  trials  they  were  then  fubjefi  to ; 
and  to  direft  them  how  to  behave  in  the 
feveral  ftates  and  relations,  both  of  the 
civil  and  the  Chriftiah  life.  In  thefecond 
epiftle,  the  apoftle  profecutes  the  fame 
fubjeft,  to  prevent  their  apoftacy  from 
the  faith,  and  guard  them  again  ft  the 
corrupt  principles  of  the  Gnoftics,  and 
thofe  who  fcoffed  at  the  promife  of 
Chrift’s  coming. 

*  PETER  (St.)  one  of  the  apoftles, 
was  born  at  Bethfaida  in  Gallilee,  and 
was  firft  named  Simon ;  but  Chrift  hav¬ 
ing  called  him  to  be  an  apoftle,  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  Cephas,  which  is  the 
fame  with  Peter  ;  for  while  he  was  fiih- 
ing  on  the  lake  of  Genazereth,  with 
Andrew  his  brother,  the  fon  of  God  or¬ 
dered  them  to  leave  their  nets  and  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  and  from  that  time  they  con¬ 
tinued  his  difciples.  He  was  a  witnefs 
to  our  Lord’s  transfiguration  on  the 
mount ;  he  was  prefent  at  the  laft  flip¬ 
per,  and  in  the  garden  when  the  foldiers 
came  to  feize  Jefus,  where  being  tranf- 
ported  with  zeal,  he  drew  his  fword, 
and  cut  off  the  high  •prieft’s  fervant’s  ear. 
St.  Peter  then  denied  his  knowing  his 
Lord,  and  perfifted  in  it  three  times, 
till  the  cock-crowing,  reminded  him  of 
Jcfus’s  having  foretold  this  inftance  of 
his  weaknefs,  on  which  he  fhewed  his 
repentance  by  his  tears.  St.  Peter  was 
li-kewife  a  witnefs  of  Chrift’s  refurrection 
and  afcenfion,  and  Of  the  defcent  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  He  afterwards  zealoufly 
preached  the  gofpel  ;  converted  three 
thoufand  perfons  at  his  firft  fermon,  and 
performed  many  furprifing  miracles  in 
proof  of  his  divine  million.  Some  time 
after  Herod  Agrippa  caufed  him  to  be 
imprifoned  at  Jerufalem,  whence  he  was 
delivered  by  an  angel.  He  afterwards 
oppofed  St.  Paul  at  Antioch,  and  futfered 
martyrdom,  being,  according  to  fome, 
killed  in  prifon,  and,  according  to  others, 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  He 
wrote  two  Epiftles,  ad  dr  died  to  the  con¬ 
verted  Jews  difperfed  throughout  Alia. 

*  PETERBOROUGH,  an  epifcopal 
city  of  Northamptonlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturdays  ;  and  two  fairs,  on  July  io, 
and  October  z,  for  horfes,  all  kinds  of 
flock,  and  wrought  timber.  It  is  fcated 
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on  the  river  Nen,  which  is  navigable  for 
barges,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  to 
pafs  into  Huntingdonlhire.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  is  a  (lately  ftruclure,  with  a  venerable 
front,  and  large  cioifters,  and  Sri  Mary’s 
chapel  is  a  handfome  large  building,  full 
of  curious  work,  with  a  large  choir. 
Here  the  queens  Catharine  of  Spain  and 
Mary  of  Scots,  lie  interred.  This  place 
is  of  no  great  extent,  and  has  but  one 
parilh  church  befides  the  cathedral.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  other  officers  of 
the  city,  are  elected  by  the  dean  and 
chapter.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  fouth  of 
Bofton,  and  eighty-one  north-by  weft  of 
London.  Long.  o.  15.  W.  Lat.  5z* 
33  N 

*  PETERSBURG,  a  large  city  of 
Ruftia,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of 
Mufcovy,  in  1703.  It  is  of  prodigious 
extent,  and  contained  not  long  ago 
6o,oeo  houfes.  It  is  leated  in  an  ifiaad, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  Neiva,  where 
the  land  has  been  confiderably  railed; 
The  fort  has  fix  baltions,  and  oppofite 
to  it,  on  "erre  Firma,  is  a  crown  work;* 
The  fort  has  two  gates,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  the  figure  of  the  czar  hold¬ 
ing  two  keys,  and  within  is  a  black  eagle 
crowned,  holding  in  his  claws  a  fceptre, 
and  an  imperial  globe.  A  '  it  tie  farther 
is  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  chief 
patron  of  Ruftia.  vVithin  this  fort,  or 
citadel,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  with  a  high  fteeple,  and  is  de¬ 
figned  for  the  burying-place  of  the  royal 
family.  In  an  arm  of  the  river,  between, 
the  crown  work  and  the  fort,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  galleys  are  laid  up  during  the 
winter  feafon.  On  this  fide  the  fort  there 
are  two  quarters  ca'ied  the  slabod  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Slabod  of  the  Mus¬ 
covites.  In  the  firft  th  re  are  the  Summer 
and  and  w’nter  paiares,  the  houF  .  be¬ 
longing  to  the  admiralty,  a  church,  and 
a  dock  for  bn 'ding  (hips:  in  the  other 
Slabod  is  be  palace -of  the  empr  fs,  where 
ftie  formerly  refided.  b  yond  th"  forts 
are  the  Slabods  of  the  Tartars  and  Fin¬ 
landers  ;  and  in  both  there  are  very  fu- 
perb  ■ftruGur.-S-  in  17 *6  they  began  to 
cut  canals  in  the  illand,  to  mak-  Pcterf- 
burgr  fembie  Amfterdam;  but  the  czar 
did  not  live  to  fee  tins  project  executed. 
There  are  built  here  many  palaces,  a 
college,  a  military  fchool,  and  an  ex¬ 
change.  T1  is  place  is  not  high  enough 
to  elcape  inundations,  which  fiometimes 
have  occaftoned  the  lofs  of  vail  lums  of 
3  B  money. 
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money.  When  the  merchants  perceive  a 
flood  is  coming  on,  they  make  dykes  be¬ 
fore  their  houfes,  to  keep  out  the  water. 
At  fir  ft  provifions  were  fcarce,  and  the 
trade  was  fimall,  becaufe  the  lakes  Ladoga 
and  One  pa  had  not  depth  enough  to  carry 
large  vefleis;  but  Peter  the  Great  reme¬ 
died  this  inconveniency  in  1710,  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  canal  from  the  lake  Ladoga,  of 
about  feventy-five  miles  in  length,  feventy 
feet  wide,  and  ten  in  depth.  Ten  years 
were  employed  in  this  work,  but  it  was 
not  finilhed  till  the  next  reign ;  and 
thus  Peterlburg  may  readily  be  fupplied 
with  provifions.  Trade  flourifhes  greatly 
here,  becaufe  it  is  the  feat  of  the  fove- 
reign,  and  becaufe  foreigners  have  the 
fame  privileges  as  the  natives  of  the 
place.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and 
there  are  pacquet-boats,  by  which  intel¬ 
ligence  is  conveyed  to  different  places. 
The  inhabitants  alfo  carry  on  a  trade  by 
land  with  the  Chinefe  and  Perfians. 
They  have  woollen  and  linen  manufac- 
faftures  here,  paper-mills,  powder-mills, 
places  for  preparing  fait-petre,  brimllone, 
and  elaboratories  for  fire-works.  Here 
are  alfo  yards  for  making  ropes,  cables, 
and  tackling  for  (hips  ;  a  thundery,  where 
cannon  and  mortars  are  call  ;  as  alfo  a 
printing  houfe.  A  road  is  made  between 
Peterfburg  and  Mofcow,  in  a  flrait  line 
acrofs  the  fcrefts,  planted  with  trees  on 
each  fide,  and  which  is  355  miles  in 
length.  It  was  finifhed  in  1718  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  five  miles  there  are  polls 
eight  feet  high  fet  up  to  direft  travellers. 
Some  flreets  of  this  city  are  regular  and 
well  built ;  and  among  the  moft  elegant 
PruTures  may  be  reckoned  the  great 
chancellor’s  houfe,  that  of  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor,  count  Gallowin’s,  and  fome 
others.  They  are  moftly  brick  plaiftered 
over  ;  and  though  the  climate  is  fo  very 
cold,  yet  they  have  more  windows  than 
they  generally  have  in  England.  An 
Italian  architect,  who  fettled  here  many 
years,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  The  fiimmer  palace, 
and  gardens  lie  to  the  eaft,  where  there 
are  fine  walks,  and  choice  Patues.  Near 
it  is  the  theatre,  which  was  eredded  in 
the  room  of  a  wooden  one,  burnt  down 
to  the  ground.  It  is  35s  miles  north- 
weft  of  Mofcow,  750  north-eaft  of 
Vienna,  and  1x50  north-eaft  of  Paris. 

St.  Peter’s  Day,  a  feftival  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June. 

PETl^-PENCE,  an  ancient  tax  of 
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( a  penny  on  each  houfe,  paid  to  tins 
pope. 

PETITIO  Princi  pii,  in  logic,  the 
taking  a  thing  for  true,  and  drawing 
conclufions  from  it  as  fuch  ;  when  it  is 
really  falfe,  or  at  lcaft  wants  to  be  proved, 
before  any  inferences  can  be  deduced 
from  it. 

PE  \  ITION,  a  formal  Pup-plication  or 
requeft  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior, 
efpecially  to  one  having  fome  jurifdic- 
tion. 

PETRE,  or  Salt-Petre,  the  fame 
with  nitre.  See  Nitre. 

PETRIFAC  riON,  in  phyfiology, 
the  converfion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other 
fubftances  into  ftone. 

PETROLEUM,  alfo  called  oil,  or 
oil  of  petre,  an  extremely  fubtile  and  pe¬ 
netrating  fluid,  and  is  by  much  the 
thineft  of  all  the  native  bitumens. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  rivers,  in  wells, 
and  trickling  down  the  fides  of  hills 
along  with  little  ftreams  of  water.  In 
fhort,  it  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the 
liquid  bitumens,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft 
valuable  of  them  all  in  medicine.  It  is 
to  be  chofen  the  pureft,  lighted,  and  moft 
pellucid  that  can  be  had,  fuch  as  is  of 
the  moft  penetrating  fmell,  and  is  moft 
inflammable.  It  is  principally  uled  ex¬ 
ternally,  in  paralytic  cafes,  and  in  pains 
of  the  limbs. 

PETROSA  OSSA,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones 
of  the  cranium,  called  alfo  ofla  tem- 
porum,  and  oft'a  fquamofa  ;  the  fubftance 
whereof,  as  their  firft  and  laft  names  ex- 
prefs,  is  fquamofe  and  very  hard. 

PETTY- BAG,  an  office  in  chancery, 
the  three  clerks  of  which  record  the  re¬ 
turn  of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every 
county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comp¬ 
trollers,  gaugers,  cuftomers,  & c. 

PETTY-FOGGER,  a  little  tricking 
folicitor  or  attorney,  without  either  fkill 
or  confidence. 

PEWTER,  a  fa&itious  metal,  ufe<l 
in  making  domeftic  utenfils,  as  plates, 
difhes,  &c.  The  bafis  of  this  metal  is 
tin,  which  is  converted  into  pewter,  by 
mixing  an  hundred  weight  of  tin  with 
fifteen  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of 
brafs,  Befide  this  compofition,  which 
makes  the  common  pewter,  there  are 
other  kinds  compounded  of  tin,  re« 
gulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth  and  copper, 
in  feveral  proportions. 

PHENOMENON,  in  philofophy,  an. 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens. 
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©r  earth,  either  by  obfervation  of  the  ce- 
left ial  bodies,  or  by  phyiical  experiments, 
whole  caufe  is  not  obvious.  Such  are 
meteors,  comets,  earthquakes,  effects  of 
the  magnet,  &c.  Sir  I faac  Newton  (hews, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  follow  from  the  attraction  of  gra¬ 
vity,  and  almofl  every  phenomenon  of 
the  lefler  bodies  from  the  attraction  and 
repulfion  between  their  particles.  See 
Attra&ion . 

*  PHAETON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the 
fon  of  Apollo,  and  the  nymph  Ciymene. 
Having  a  difpute  with  Epaphus,  the  Ion 
of  Jupiter  and  Io,  the  latter  upbraiding 
him,  faid,  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of 
Phoebus,  but  that  his  mother  made  ufe 
of  that  pretence  to  cover  her  infamy, 
Phaeton  bred  at  this  reproach,  flew  to 
his  mother,  and  by  her  advice  complained 
to  Apollo,  who  received  him  with  great 
tendernefs,  and  fwore  by  the  Styx  to 
grant  whatever  he  requefted,  as  a  proof  of 
his  acknowledging  him  for  his  fon.  The 
youth  boldly  requefted  the  direction  of 
the  chariot  of  the  fun  for  one  day.  His 
father,  grieved  and  furprized  at  this  de¬ 
mand,  ufed  all  his  arguments  to  difluade 
him  from  the  rath  attempt ;  but  in  vain, 
and  being  by  his  oath  reduced  to  fubmit 
to  his  obflinacy,  entrufted  him  with  the 
reins,  after  directing  him  how  to  ufe 
them.  The  young  adventurer  was  how¬ 
ever  foon  fenlible  of  his  folly.  He  was 
unable  to  guide  the  fiery  Aeeds,  and 
lofing  the  reins,  Jupiter,  to  prevent  his 
confuming  the  heavens  and  earth,  ftruck 
him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  hurled  him 
from  his  feat  into  the  river  Eridanus  or 
Po.  His  filters  Phaethufa,  Eambetia, 
and  Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon  its 
banks,  were  changed  into  black  poplar 
trees,  and  Cycnus,  king  of  Liguria,  alfo 
lamenting  his  fate,  was  transformed  into 
a  fwan.  Many  have  confldered  it  as  a 
fable  intended  to  fhew  the  effects  of  ralh 
prefumption  and  obflinacy  in  young  peo¬ 
ple,  who  refufe  to  be  guided  by  thofe 
whofe  wifdom  and  authority  ought  to  re¬ 
gulate  their  actions. 

PHAGEDtENA,  <payB$aiva,  in  fur- 
gery,  a  corroding  ulcer. 

PH  AG  ED  JEN  1C  MEDICINES,  thofe 
ufed  to  eat  off  fungous  or  proud  flefli ; 
fuch  are  all  the  cauflics. 

PHALANX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
fquare  battalion,  confiding  of  eight  thou- 
fand  men,  with  their  fhields  joined,  and 
pikes  eroding  each  other;  fo  that  it  was 
next  to  impoflible  to  break  it. 

*  PHALANX,  in  fabulous  hiflory, 
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an  Athenian  whom  Pallas  inflrufted  in 
the  art  of  war,  at  the  fame  time  that  Are 
inflru&ed  his  After,  Arachnc,  in  fewing 
and  weaving  ;  but  Phalanx  committing 
inceflwith  his  filter,  Pallas  transformed 
them  both  into  vipers,  and  for  a  further 
punifhment,  ordering  that  the  young 
ones  fhould  eat  their  way  through  the 
body  of  the  female. 

PHALEUCIAN  VEPs.SE,  in  ancient 
poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe  which  conflfls  of 
five  feet,  the  flrft  of  which  is  a  fpondee, 
the  fecond  a  daCtyl,  and  the  three  laft 
trochees. 

PH  A  N  ATI  C,  a  term  of  reproach  for¬ 
merly  given  to  the  diflenters,  from  a 
falfe  fuppofition  that  they  pretended  to 
vifions,  &c. 

PH ANTASTIC  STYLE,  in  mufic, 
denotes  a  free  and  eafy  manner  of  com- 
pofition,  proper  for  inflruments. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  fame 
with  imagination. 

*  PHaON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  was 
born  at  Mitylene,  in  the  ifiand  of  Lefbos, 
and  received  from  Venus  an  alabafter 
box  of  rich  ointment,  by  rubbing  him- 
felf  with  which  he  became  handfomer 
than  the  red  of  mankind.  The  women 
and  girls  of  Mitylene  became  diflraCtedly 
in  love  with  him,  and  Sappho,  the  cele¬ 
brated  poetefs,  being  unable  to  prevail  on 
him  to  return  her  paflion,  in  a  fit  of  dif- 
tradion  caft  herfelf  headlong  into  the  fea. 
After  which,  Phaon  being  caught  in 
adultery,  was  flam. 

PHARMACEUTIC  A,  pharmaceu¬ 
tics,  that  part  of  medicine,  which  gives 
the  defeription  of  remedies,  and  teaches 
the  method  of  rightly  exhibiting  them. 

PHARMACOPOEIA,  a  difpenfary, 
a  treadle  deferibing  the  preparations  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  medicines,  with  their 
ufes,  manner  of  application,  &c. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  an  apothecary, 
or  one  who  prepares  and  fells  medicines. 

PHARMACY,  the  art  or  fcience 
which  teaches  the  choice,  preparation, 
and  mixtures  of  medicines  ;  conflituting 
one  part  of  the  therapeutic  branch  of 
medicine,  the  objects  of  which  are  all 
natural  bodies. 

PHARYNX’,  in  anatomy,  the  upper 
part  of  the  refophagus.  See  Oefophagus . 

PHASES,  <pa?s n,  in  aftronomy,  the 
feveral  appearances  or  quantities  cf  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury, 
and  the  other  planets  ;  or  the  feveral 
manners  wherein  they  appear  illuminated 
by  the  fun. 

PHEASANT,  Pbafianus ,  in  orni- 
3  B  z  thologv. 
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thology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of 
the  gallinas,  with  the  fpace  about  the  eyes 
naked,  and  no  wattles. 

PHE  LL  A ND RIUM,  Wa ter-Hem- 
lock,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed 
heads  of  darts,  arrows,  or  other  wea¬ 
pons. 

PHI4L,  a  fmall  thin  glafs  bottle, 
vulgarly  called  a  vial. 

*  PHILADELPHIA,  the  capital 
city  of  Penfylvania,  in  North  America, 
in  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth  ;  and  the  high  fh'eet 
runs  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to  an¬ 
other.  In  the  center  of  the  town  is  a 
fquare  of  ten  acres,  furrounded  by  the 
town-houfe  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  high  flreet  is  100  feet  wide,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  it  there  are  eight  flreets,  which 
are  eroded  by  twenty  more  at  right 
angles,  all  of  them  being  thirty  feet  wide, 
it  is  feared  between  the  rivers  Delawar 
and  Shuylkill,  which  are  dole  to  it  at 
eacli  end  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  quay  next 
to  the  Delawar,  to  which  (hips  of  4  or 
500  tons  may  come  up.  There  are  wet 
and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing 
fhips,  magazines  warehoufes,  and  all 
manner  of  conveniencies  for  importing 
and  exporting  merchandizes.  Thehoufes 
are  chiefly  built  with  brick.  The  town- 
houfe  was  erected  in  1732,,  in  which 
there  are  large  rooms  for  the  afiembly 
and  fupreme  court.  The  public  offices 
Are  kept  in  the  wings.  The  other  public 
buildings  are,  the  court-houfe,  two  Qua¬ 
kers  mecting-houfes,  two  for  the  Prelby- 
terians,  and  one  for  the  Baptiils.  There 
ate  alfo  a  church  for  the  Englifh  fervice, 
one  for  the  Dutch  Lutherans,  one  for 
the  Dutch  Calvinills,  and  one  for  the 
Moravians,  befides  a  mafs-houfe,  an  aca¬ 
demy,  a  Quakers  fchool-houfe,  the  city 
alms-houfe, ' the  Quakers  alms-houfe,  the 
hofpital,  the  prifoiV;  and  the  workhoufe. 
•Long.  74.  o.  W.  I /at'.  40.  50.  N. 

PHILIPPICS,  in  literature,  a  name 
given  to  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
bgainfi:  Philip  king  of  Macedon  ;  being 
efteemed  rhe  m  after-pieces  of  that  great 
orator.  -  Philippic  is  alfo  a  term  applied 
to  the  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  againft 
Mark  Antony. 

*  PHILIPS,  Ambrose,  an  eminent 
poet,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
inily  in  Leicefterihire,  and  educated  at 
St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
wrote  his  paftorals,  which  were  much 
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admired  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and 
which  Gildon,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
ranks  with  thofe  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
When  he  left  the  univerfity  he  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  wits,  and  Sir  Richard  inferted 
in  the  Tatler  his  poem  called  a  Winter  - 
piece  Sir  Richard  mentions  it  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  who  had  an  aver- 
fion  to  Philips,  when  he  affedfed  to  de- 
fpife  his  other  works,  always  excepted 
this  out  of  the  number.  After  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  throne, 
Mr.  Philips  was  made  juflice  of  the 
peace.  In  the  mean  time,  having  incur¬ 
red  the  difpleafure  of  Mr.  Pope,  he  fati- 
rized  him  with  his  ufual  feverity.  This 
is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  his  men¬ 
tioning  Mr.  Pope  as  an  enemy  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Mr.  Philips,  unable  to  Life 
the  laid  of  fatire  againfl  fo  expert  a  maf- 
ter  of  that  weapon,  had  recourfe  to  an¬ 
other,  and  fluck  up  a  rod  at  button’s 
cotfee-houfe,  with  which  he  threatened  to- 
chaftize  his  antagonift  whenever  he  fhould 
meet  him  there  :  but  Pope  prudently  de¬ 
clined  coming  to  a  place  where  he  muff 
have  felt  the  refentment  of  an  offended 
author.  Mr.  Philips  wrote  three  trage¬ 
dies,  the  D  iff  reded  Mother,  Humfrey 
Duke  of  Glouceder,  and  the  Briton.  At 
length  his  friend.  Dr.  Boulter,  being 
made  archbifbop  of  Armagh,  he  accom¬ 
panied  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  confiderable  employments,  and 
became  a  reprefentative  in  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Armagh.  In  1748  here- 
turned  to  London,  but  foon  after  died  at 
his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall.  He  was  far 
from  being  fo  contemptible  a  poet  as  Mr. 
Pope  (from  refentment)  endeavoured  to 
reprefent  him. 

PHILLYREA,  or  PHYLLYREA, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  The  leaves 
and  bark  of  this  ill  rub  are  faid  to  be 
ailringent,  and  good  in  ulcers  of  the 
mouth  ;  but  they  are  little  regarded  in 
the  prefen t  practice. 

PHILOLOGY,  an  affembly  of  leveral 
fciences,  confiding  of  grammar,  rheto¬ 
ric,  poetry,  antiquities,  hiltory,  and  cri- 
ticifm.  It  is  a  kind  of  univerfal  litera¬ 
ture  converfant  about  all  the  fciences, 
their  rife,  progrefs,  authors,  See .  being 
what  the  French  call  the  belles  lettres. 
It  is  called  in  the  univerfities,  humanities, 
or  liter humartiores. 

PHILOSOPHER,  one  well  verfed  in 
philofopby,  or  who  applies  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality.  The 

word 
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Word  is  formed  from  the  Grceek,  <pt\osro- 
which  is  compounded  of  a 

lover,  and  <709^,  wil'dom. 

PHILOSOPHERS  STONE,  in  al¬ 
chemy,  a  long-fought- for  preparation, 
which  is  to  tranfmute  or  exalt  impurer 
metals,  fuch  as  tin,  lead,  and  copper, 
into  gold  and  filver.  There  are  three 
ways  whereby  the  alchemifts  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  arrive  at  the  making  of  gold  ; 
the  fir  ft  by  reparation,  the  fecond  by  ma¬ 
turation,  and  the  third  by  tranfiputing 
or  turning  of  all  metals  readily  intp  pure 
gold,  by  melting  them  in  the  fire,  and 
cafting  a  little  quantify -of  a  certain  pre¬ 
paration  into  the  fufed  matter,  upon 
which  the  faces  are  volatilized  and  burnt, 
an.d  the  reft  of  the  mafs  turned  into  pure 
gold.  Whether  this  third  method  be 
poftlble,  is  very  hard  to  lay.  One  na¬ 
tural  argument  will  fufuqe  to  fhew  the 
vain  pretences  of  making  gold  by  art. 
Very  plain  receipts  have  been  laid  down 
on  this  fubjedl,  but,  after  ten  thoufand 
experiments  according  to  thefe  directions, 
they  have  always  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  or,  if 
there  was  any  little  gold  found,  the 
quantity  was  lb  fmall,  that  it  did  not 
pear  anfwer  the  trouble  and  expence,  nor 
give  any  encouragement  to  repeat  the 
operation. 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  PHILOSOPHI¬ 


CAL,  relating  to  philofophy. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  EGG,  among 
chemifts,  a  thin  glafs  body,  or  bubble, 
of  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  with  a  long  neck 
or  ftem,  ufed  in  digeftions. 

PHILOSOPHY,  <f>ibocro<piz,  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality, 
founded  on  reafon  and  experience.  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  among  the  ancients,  was  ufed 
in  various  fenfes  :  for,  1 .  It  fometimes 
was  taken  for  univerfal  knowledge,  viz. 
of  all  things  hnman  and  divine.  2 .  In 
a  drifter  notion,  for  the  contemplation 
of  nature  only.  3.  Sometimes  for  ethics, 
or  the  doftrine  of  manners,  which  we  call 
moral  philofophy.  4.  It  included  alfo 
the  mathematical  arts  and  difeipline, 
efpecially  arithmetic  and  geometry.  5. 
The  doftrine  of  exiftence,  or  being  in  the 
abftraft,  called  metaphyfics.  6.  For  the 
knowledge  of  the  prime  or  chief  good, 
yiz,  God  5  and  this  was  their  prima  phi- 
lofophia,  or  theology.  7.  It  was  fome¬ 
times  applied  to  logics  or  dialectics,  which 
gave  rules  for  reafoning  about  the  nature 
of  things. 

Philofophy  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  intellectual,  moral,  or  phyfical. 
The  intellectual  part  comprizes  logics  and 
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metaphyfics ;  the  moral  part  contains  the 
laws  ol  nature  and  nations  ;  and,  laftly, 
the  phyfical  part  comprehends  the  doc¬ 
trine  ol  bodies  animate  or  inanimate, 
Fhele,  with  their  various  fubdivifions, 
will  take  in  the  whole  of  philofophy. 
See  Logic,  Meuipbyjics ,  Ethics,  Pplitics t 
&c. 

PHILTER,  FILTER,  in  pharmacy. 
See  Filter . 

Philter,  or  Philtre,  91  Xfyov,  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  a  love-potior; 
or  medicine  to  excite  love. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  rliforder 
of  the  penis,  in  which  the  prepuce  is  ren¬ 
dered  fo  ftriCt  or  tenfe,  that  it  cannot  bp 
drawn  back  over  the  glans.  The  gene¬ 
ral  caufe  of  a  phymofis  is  rightly  aferibed 
to  impure  coition  ;  for  while  the  virulent 
matter  which  had  been  lodged  in  the 
finufes  of  the  vagina,  continues  between 
the  Ikin  and  glans,  the  prepuce,  efpecially 
if  it  be  long  or  tight,  can  hardly  elcape 
being  fwelled  with  an  inflammation,  and 
a  phimofis  muft  be  induced.  Some, 
however,  have  the  foreikin  naturally  fo 
long,  and  fo  ftraight,  that  the  glans  can 
either  be  not  at  all,  or  very  little  unco¬ 
vered;  but  as  this  neither  occalions  trou-< 
ble  in  difeharging  the  urine,  nor  any  im7 
pediment  in  procreation,  it  requires  no 
aid  from  the  furgeon,  unlefs  it  be  at¬ 
tended  with  inflammation,  violent  pain, 
or  any  remarkable  inconvenience  in  coi¬ 
tion. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the 
opening  a  vein  with  a  proper  Iharp-edged 
and  pointed  inftrument  of  fteel  in  order 
to  let  out  a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of  3, 
perfon’s  health.  Phlebotomy,  or  bleed¬ 
ing,  appears  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
moft  ufefyl,  but  one  of  the  mod  ancient 
operations  in  furgery,  and  is  frequently 
performed  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  foot,  the  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
tongue,  penis,  and  the  other  parts,  yet 
is  moft  generally  performed  in  that  vein 
of  the  in  fide  of  the  arm,  which  lies  neaj? 
the  joint  of  the  cubit. 

1  he  furgeon  having  tied  on  a  fillet, 
about  a  hand’s  breadth  above  the  bend  of 
the  cubit ;  and  the  veins  being  comprcfTed 
and  enlarged,  by  the  blood’s  being  Hop¬ 
ped  in  its  return,  he  is  to  examine  which 
vein  lies  faireft,  and  is  therefore  moft 
proper  to  be  opened.  In  the  arm  are 
three  principal  veins  ;  the  firft  or  upper- 
moft  of  which  is  called  the  cephalic  vein, 
the  undermoft  the  bafilic  vein,  and  that 
in  the  middle  the  median.  And  here  it 
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is  oMcrved,  that  the  median  and  bafific 
veins.,  as  they  are  larger  than  the  cepha¬ 
lic,  clileharge  a  greater  quantity  of  blood, 
but  are  attended  with  more  danger  in  the 
operation  ;  for  a  con  fide fable  artery  and 
the  brachial  nerve  lie  under  the  bafilie 
vein,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  mu.'cle 
under  the  median  ;  but  as  they  iie  fairer 
to  the  eye,  it  is  fafer  for  the  unexperien¬ 
ced.  furpeon  to  open  the  cephalic,  or  at 
feaft  the  median  vein,  but  foroetirnes  the 
veins  are  To  fituated  as  to  deprive  him  of 
all  choice.  When  the  veins  are  not  rifen, 
it  will  be  proper  to  rub  the  arm  below 
the  bandage,  to  drive  up  the  blood,  and 
render  the  veins  more  turgid  :  while  this 
is  doing,  the  burgeon  fhould  lay  his  thumb 
on  the  vein  be  intends  to  open,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blood  from  flowing  back,  and  to 
keep  the  vein  from  rolling;  and  then 
bolding  the  lancet,  fo  that  the  thumb 
and  fir  ft  finger  may  be  fixed  about  the 
pcriddle  of  the  blade,  the  other  fingers 
fhould  reft  gently  upon  the  patient’s  arm, 
£0  prevent  his  hand  from  flipping.  The 
lancet  is  now  to  be  pulhed  lightly  and 
carefully  forward  by  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  till  it  has  penetrated  through  the 
coats  of  the  vein,  and  at  that  inftant  to  be 
yaifed  a  little  upwards  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  orifice  of  the  wound,  and  give  a  freer 
paftage  to  the  blood.  When  there  leans 
to  be  a  fufticicnt  quantity  of  blood  dif- 
charged,  the  ligature  muft  be  immediate  ly 
taken  off,  from  above  the  elbow,  and  the 
fkin  about  the  orifice  muft  be  gently 
prefled  together,  by  which  means  the 
lips  of  the  divided  vein  are  eafily  clofed, 
and  the  little  blood  that  may  remain  be¬ 
tween  the  orifice  and  the  vain  difeharged  : 
one  or  two  comprefles  are  then  put  on, 
which  the  burgeon  preffes  gently  on  the 
©rificc  with  his  left  thumb,  tiff  the  band¬ 
age  is  laid  aero  is  it,  which  is  afterwards 
faftened  by  .turning  it  round  the  arm, 
both  above  and  below  the  elbow,  and  ty¬ 
ing  both  together. 

In  bleeding  in  the  foot,  it  muft  be  ob- 
Terved,  that  the  veins  proper  for  this  ope¬ 
ration,  are  the  faphena  and  cephalica, 
the  kilt  of  which  extends  itfcdf  from  the 
internal  ancle  to  the  great  toe ;  and  the 
firft,  from  the  external  malleolus  to  the 
f mailer, toes  :  bleeding  in  each  of  which 
is  attended  with  the  fame  effeeft  :  but  if 
the  veins  upon  the  metatarfus,  or  inftep, 
do  not  fully  appear,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  open  one  of  thofe  at  the  ancle,  <  r  about 
the  calf  or  ham  of  the  leg,  where  the 
phk-bctorv  ift  is  not  fo  liable  "to  injure  any 
of  the  tendons,  as  in  the  metatarfus. 
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For  the  more  eafy  appertion  of  theft; 
veins,  the  patient  muft  firft  walh  both 
feet  in  warm  water;  and  the  furgeon 
having  fixed  upon  the  particular  foot  and 
vein,  which  appears  mo  ft  turgid,  heap- 
plies  a  ligature  about  two  fingers  breadth, 
above  the  ancle,  or  where  he  intends  to 
open  the  vein,  and  puts  it  in  the  warm 
water  again,  while,  he  takes  out  his  lan¬ 
cet.  'Then  kneeling  down  on  one  knee, 
he  takes  out  the  foot,  and  it  being  vriped 
dry,  places  it  on  the  other  knee,  or 
upon  a  board  laid  over  the  veftei  of  w^arm 
:  water,  and,  fecuring  the  vein  from  flip¬ 
ping  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
makes  the  orifice ;  but  if  the  patient  does 
not  bleed  freely,  puts  the  foot  again  ip. 
the  warm  water,  till  he  judges  by  its  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  drawn:  the  orifice  is  then  to  be 
clofed  by  the  thumbs,  and,  after  drying 
.the  foot  with  a  napkin,  to  be  fecured  by 
comprefles  and  a  bandage. 

In  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins  of  the 
neck,  a  ftrifiture  muft  be  made  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  with  a  neck- cloth 
or  handkerchief,  or  theAcommon  ligature, 
to  make  the  vein  turgid  or  confpicuous, 
and  then  either  of  the  jugular  veins  being 
fecured  by  the  thumb,  the  incifion  muft  be 
made,  and  the  requifite  quantity  of  blood 
being  taken  away,  the  ligature  muft  be 
removed,  and  the  orifice  comprefled  with 
the  thumb,  if  the  blood  does  not  flop, 
without,  while  the  neck  is  wiped  clean  ; 
after  which  the  comprefs  and  circular 
bandage  muft  be  applied.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  the  diforder  lies  in  the 
whole  head,  or  in  the  neck  and  fauces, 
the  orifice  may  be  made  either  in  the 
right  or  left  fide  indifferently  ;  but  when 
only  one  fide  of  the  head,  or  one  eye  is 
a  fie  ried,  the  vein  ought  to  be  opened  on 
that  fide  on  which  the  diforder  lies. 

In  bleeding;  in  the  veins  of  the  fore-, 
head,  temples,  and  occiput,  a  ftrifiiure 
muft  be  made  round  the  neck,  and  the 
fame  method  ufed  as  in  opening  the  ju¬ 
gular  veins  ;  only  obferving  that  the  pa-, 
tient  thrift  hold  down  his  head,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blood  trickling  into  his  eyes, 
&c. 

In  bleeding  in  the  veins  called  rarmla?, 
under  the  tongue,  a  ftrifi.ure  muft  be 
made  round  the  neck,  as  before  ;  you 
then  elevate  the  apex  of  the  tongue  with 
your  left  hand,  while  with  the  lancet  in 
your  right  hand,  you  circuit) fpefilly  open 
firft  one,  and  then  the  other,  on  each 
fide  ;  becauie  the  apeition  of  one  only 
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t; ill  hardly  ever  difcharge  blood  enough 
to  give  any  conftderable  relief.  When 
you  judge  that  &  fufficient  quantity  of 
blood  has  run  out  of  the  mouth  into  the 
vefTcl,  remove  the  ligature  from  the  neck, 
upon  which  the  flux  uftially  (lops  of  it- 
felf :  but  if  it  fhould  ftill  continue,  let 
the  patient  take  a  little  vinegar  or  Fronti- 
niac  wine  in  his  mouth,  and  hold  it  there 
till  the  haemorrhage  ceafes,  which  cannot 
be  dangerous,  even  without  fuch  topics. 
In  bleeding  in  the  vena  dor  fails  per.  is, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  fide  of  the 
penis,  and  is  generally  pretty  much  dif 
tended,  and  confpicuous  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  this  part,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  it  malt  be  opened  about  the  middle, 
and-  kept  bleeding  till  the  member  be¬ 
comes  flaccid,  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  blood  is  difcharged  :  which  done,  you 
mud  apply  a  comprefs,  and  the  bandage 
proper  for  the  penis.  But  you  mull  care¬ 
fully  endeavour  to  avoid  injuring  the  ar¬ 
teries  or  nerves  which  enter  the  penis 
near  this  vein  ;  as  alfo  not  to  make  your 
bandage  too  ftritft ;  for  by  this  means, 
the  inflammation  and  fyrnptoms  may 
turn  out  worfe  than  before. 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  (Economy, 
one  of  the  four  humours  whereof  the  an¬ 
cients  fuppofed  the  blood  to  be  com pofed. 
See  Blood. 

PHLEGMATIC,  among  phyficians, 
an  appellation  given  to  that  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  habit  of  the  body,  wherein 
phlegm  is  predominant ;  which  gives  rife 
to  catarrhs,  coughs,  &c. 

PHOCA,  the  lea-calf,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
ferae  :  the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
are  fix,  thofe  in  the  under  jaw  are  only 
four  ;  the  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and 
are  palmated,  and  made  for  fwimming  : 
there  are  no  ears. 

PHOENIX,  in  afrronomy,  one  of  the 
conftellations  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invifible 
in  our  northern  parts.  This  conftella- 
tion  is  faid  to  confift  of  thirteen  Bars.  It 
took  its  name  from  that  of  a  bird  famous 
among  the  ancients,  but  generally  looked 
upon  by  the  moderns  as  fabulous.  The 
ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  fingle,  or 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  :  they  defcribe  it 
as  of  the  fize  of  an  eagle  *,  its  head  finely 
crefted  with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  neck 
covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour, 
and  the  reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the 
tail  white,  and  the  eyes  fparkling  like 
ftars ;  they  hold  that  it  lives  5  or  600 
years  ia  the  wildernefs;  that  when 
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thns  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  rtfelf  a 
pile  of  fweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums, 
and  fires  it  with  the  wafting  of  its  wings, 
and  thus  burns  itfelf ;  and  that  from  its 
afhes  arifes  a  worm,  which  in  time  grows 
up  to  be  a  phoenix. 

PHOENIX,  the  great  palm,  or  date- 
tree,  in  botany. 

PHOLAS,  a  fhell-fifh  of  the  multi- 
valve  kind,  computed  of  five  pieces, 
three  of  which  are  very  fmall,  fo  that 
they  feem  to  a  fuperficial  obferver  to  be 
made  up  of  only  two  (hells.  The  animal 
inhabiting  the  pbolas  is  called  tethys. 
They  inhabit  holes  made  in  ftones,  and 
other  folid  bodies,  as  corals,  the  bottoms 
of  fliips,  &c.  whence  all  Ihell-fifh  living 
in  this  manner  have  been  commonlv  call¬ 
ed  pholades,  fince  there  are  mufcles  and 
chamaS  found  lodged  in  the  fame  manner-. 

PHOSPHORUS,  in  phybology,  a  de¬ 
nomination  given  to  all  bodies  which, 
(hine  and  feem  to  burn,  without  having 
any  degree  of  heat.  Chemiftry,  fays  Dr. 
Shaw,  hath  fcarce  afforded  any  thing 
more  furprifing  than  the  common  phos¬ 
phorus.  To  fee  letters  traced  with  this 
matter  become  luminous  in  the  dark, 
images  and  the  bodies  of  men  to  blaze 
with  light,  and  abundance  of  the  like 
experiments  performed  by  means  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  muft  awaken  the  curiofity  of 
thofe  who  have  leen  thefe  experiments, 
and  render  them  defirous  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  preparing 
it.  The  preparation,  even  to  this  dav, 
is  kept  as  a  fecret  in  few  hands,  and  the 
matter  fold  at  a  very  great  price  *  whence 
we  apprehend  it  would  be  no  unaccept¬ 
able  prefent  to  the  world,  to  render  this 
commodity  cheaper,  and  difeover  its  far¬ 
ther  ufes. 

The  fuccefsful  method  of  preparing 
the  phofphorus  of  urine  is  this :  evapo¬ 
rate  anv  quantity  of  frefh  urine  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  a  black  and  almoft  dry 
fubftance;  then,  with  two  pounds  there¬ 
of,  thoroughly  mix  twice  its  weight  of 
fine  band ;  put  this  mixture  into  a  ftrong 
coated  ftone  long-neck,  and  having  pour¬ 
ed  a  quart  or  two  of  clear  water  into  a 
large  receiver,  join  it  to  the  long-neck, 
and  work  it  in  a  naked  fire :  let  the  beat 
be  fmall  for  the  firft  two  hours;  then  in- 
creafe  it  gradually  to  t he utmp ft  violence; 
and  continue  this  for  three  or  four  hours 
fucceffivdy  :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  there  will  pafs  into  the  receiver  a 
little  phlegm  and  volatile  fait,  much 
black  and  foetid  ori,  and  laftly,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  phofphorus  ia  form  of  white 
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■fcloiids,  which  either  flick  to  the  fides  of 
the  receiver,  like  a  fine  yellow  Hein,  or 
fall  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  fmall  fand. 
Now  let  the  fire  go  out,  but  let  the  re¬ 
ceiver  continue  till  all  be  cold,  left  the 
phofphorus  take  fire  on  the  admiilion  of 
the  air.  To  reduce  thefie  fmall  grains 
into  one  piece,  put  them  into  a  little  tin 
ingot-mould,  with  water;  heat  the  ingot 
to  make  the  grains  melt  together  ;  then 
add  cold  water,  till  the  matter  is  con¬ 
gealed  into  one  foiid  flick,  like  bees-wax; 
which  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  fit  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  a  vial,  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  water,  and  keeping  the  glafs 
clofe  flopped.  If  the  glals  Were  not  to  be 
flopped,  the  phoiphorus  would  turn 
black  on  its  furface,  and  at  length  be 
ipoiled. 

The  cautions  required  to  make  this 
procefs  fucceed,  are,  i.  To  evaporate  the 
urine,  while  it  is  recent,  z.  To  prevent 
its  boiling  over,  and  by  that  means  lofing 
the  molt  undtuous  part.  3.  To  let  the 
matter  afterwards  ferment  in  the  cold, 
4.  To  mix  the  black  matter  with  the 
fand,  to  prevent  its  melting  and  running 
over.  5.  To  ufe  a  flone  long-neck, 
thofe  of  earth  being  too  porus,  and  buf¬ 
fering  the  phofphorus  to  tranfude  fooner 
than  pafs  into  the  receiver.  6.  To  have 
the  receiver  very  large,  and  with  a  very 
long  neck,  to  prevent  its  breaking  and 
over-heating,  which  would  either  evapo¬ 
rate  the  white  vapour  wherein  the  phof¬ 
phorus  confifts,  or  elfc  prevent  its  coagu¬ 
lating.  7.  To  put  water  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  For  keeping  it  cool,  and  quenching 
the  phofphorus,  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom. 
8.  To  make  the  fire  fmall  at  firft,  that 
the  long-neck  may  be  preferved,  and  the 
black  matter  gradually  dried;  which 
would  otherwife  lwell  and  run  over  in  a 
black  froth  9.  Laftly,  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary,  that  the  urine  for  the  operation 
be  of  fuch  as  drink  malt-liquors  rather 
than  wine.  All  thefe  circumftances  be¬ 
ing  required  for  obtaining  the  phofpho¬ 
rus  to  advantage,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo 
many  of  thofe  who  attempted  it  mifear- 
ried. 

This  operation  maybe  greatly  fhortc-n- 
ed,  by  freezing  and  concentrating  freffi 
urine;  afterwards  evaporating  it  with 
care  ;  then  digefting  it  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  When  thoroughly  di- 
gefted,  commit  the  matter,  -in  a  large 
quantity,  to  an  iron  pot,  wdth  an  earthen 
head,  as  the  chemifts  ufually  do  for 
making  ipirit  oi  hartffiorn,  or  the  fpirif 
and  fait  of  urine  ;  and  when,  by  this  | 
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method,  all  the  fait  and  oil  are  obtained’1, 
let  the  caput  mortuum  be  taken  out, 
and  mixed  with  twice  its  own  weight 
of  alum.  The  matter  may  now  be  put 
into  well-coated  long-necks,  and  work¬ 
ed  with  care  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
into  very  large  receivers  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  connedfed  to  the  long-nccks  by 
adopters,  the  lower  ends  whereof  may 
enter  the  water,  as  in  diftilling  of  quick- 
filver ;  the  operation  being  continued 
eight  or  ten  hours.  And  this  is  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  the  beft  way  hitherto  known 
of  procuring  phofphorus  to  advantage. 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  a  manner  of 
fpeech  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  occa- 
fions,  arts,  languages,  &c.  Sometimes 
the  word  phrafe  is  ufed  for  a  fhort  fen- 
tence. 

PHRASEOLOGY,  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature,  a  collection  of  the  phrafes  and 
elegant  expreflions,  in  any  language. 

PHRENETIC  Vessels,  in  anato¬ 
my,  the  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins 
which  are  fpread  over  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENSY,  (pfsvtTis,  in  medicine,  an 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  attended  with  an  acute  fever  and 
delirium.  This  difeafe,  fays  Arbuthnot, 
requires  the  fpeedieft  applications  of  all 
others;  p'rofu  fe  haemorrhages  of  the  nofe 
often  refolve  it  ;  and  copious  bleeding  in 
the  temporal  arteries  is  the  mod  effica¬ 
cious  remedy.  The  diet  fhould  be  water- 
gruel  acidulated;  and  the  drink  barley- 
water,  fmall  beer,  or  the  decodtion  of  ta¬ 
marinds.  According  to  Boerhaave,  va¬ 
rices  of  the  veins,  or  the  bleeding  piles, 
are  beneficial;  a  loofenefs  is  likewife 
good;  and  a  violent  cough,  or  haemor¬ 
rhage,  often  put  an  end  to  the  difeafe* 
He  therefore  advifes  plentiful  bleeding 
through  a  large  orifice,  or  to  open  fevera'L 
veins  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  jugular, 
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frontal,  and  a  vein  in  the  foot. 

Hoffman,  from  experience,  prefers 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  procured  by  thrufl- 
ing  up  a  draw,  a  pen,  or  a  fkewer.  But 
if  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fuppreffioa 
of  the  lochia  or  menfes,  fpeedy  and  copi¬ 
ous  bleeding  in  the  foot  is  rieceflary  ;  and 
if  from  a  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles, 
leeches  muft  be  applied  to  the  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  veins.  After  bleeding,  cathartics 
are  proper  :  among  which  the  following 
is  preferable  to  all  others  :  take  of  man¬ 
na,  four  ounces;  of  cream  of  tartar,  two 
drams;  of  nitre,  half  a  dram;  of  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  an  ounce ;  all  which  are 
to  be  taken  in  a  pound  of  whey.  The 
drink  alfo  fhould  be  freffi  whey.  Emul- 
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l^ons  of  the  four  cold  feeds  with  barley- 
water,  adding  to  every  quart  two  fcruples 
of  nitre,  are  a!fo  convenient. 

Externally,  warm  ha  hs  are  proper  for 
the  feet  ;  or  linen-cloths  may  be  dipped 
in  hot-water,  and  applied  to  the  feet. 
But  efpecially  let  the  head  be  lhaved  all 
over,  and  embrocated  with  a  mixture  of 
the  heft  vinegar,  two  ounces  ;  camphor¬ 
ated  fpirit  of  wine,  two  drams  ;  purified 
nitre,  two  Temples  ;  and  oil  of  rhodium- 
wood,  twenty  drops.  Antiphlogiltic 
clyders  are  alfo  proper. 

But  if  all  thefe  means  fail,  recourfe  muff 
be  had  to  cupping  in  the  lower  parts,  to 
v  opiates  and  mild  blifiers  :  though  Hoff¬ 
man  thinks  the  two  latter  hurtful ;  and 
Boerhaave  advifes  the  phyfician  to  con- 
fidcr  well,  if  the  cafe  be  fymptomatical, 
how  far  the  foregoing'  method,  or  any 
par:  of  it,  is  confident  with  the  primary 
difeafe. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  in  medicine,  the  pe- 
dicularis  morbus,  or  loufy  difeafe,  is  mod 
incident  to  children,  though  adults  are 
not  wholly  exempt  from  it.  Cleannefs 
and  wholefome  food  afe  bed  for  prevent¬ 
ing  this  diforder,  which  may  be  cured  by 
waihing  the  body  with  a  lixivium  of 
wormwood,  ftaves-acre,  leffer  centaury, 
and  oak  afhes-;  adding  fome  common  fait. 
All  the  bitters,  four  and  fait  things,  are 
here  recommended;  as  is  alfo  mercury, 
which  infallibly  dedroys  thefe  vermin; 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution, 
even  by  adults,  and  fhould  never  be  ufed 
in  applications  to  children. 

PHTHISIS,  a  fpecies  of  confumption 
arifing  from  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs.  See 

Confumption. 

The  figns  of  an  approaching  pbthifis, 
according  to  Morton,  is  a  dry  cough, 
which  may  continue  for  fome  months  ; 
whereas  a  fimple  catarrh  is  attended  with 
fpitting,  and  is  but  of  fhort  duration. 
Vomiting,  or  a  difpofition  to  vomit  after 
eatitig,  excited  by  the  above-mentioned 
cough,  is  a  mod  certain  fign  of  a  phthifis. 
In  the  fird  dage  of  a  confumprion,  when 
the  patient  is  affli&ed  with  d  continual 
CO  igh,  efpecially  in  the  night  time,  the 
defluxion  upon  the  lungs  is  to  be  dopped 
by  bleeding,  by  repeated  draughts  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquilis  and  oil  of  iweet  almonds, 
of  each  an.  ounce,  to  be  taken  in  large 
draughts  of  polfet-drink  ;  after  which  an 
opiate,  made  of  two  ounces  of  the  fimple 
alexiterial  water,  half  an  ounce  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  and  fix  drams  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies.will  be  proper  ;  or  the 
patient  may  take  fix  or  ten  of  the 
Vo  l.  III. 
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dorax  pills.  Tt  will  alfo  be  convenient 
to  carry  down  the  impurities  by  ftool, 
with  a  gentle  cathartic.  Diaphoretics 
likewife  are  not  to  be  neglected  ;  nor 
mud  thole  remedies  thatfoften,  lubricate, 
thicken,  and  concoft  the  phlegm  be 
omitted;  as  fugar-  candy,  bariy-fugar, 
old  conferve  of  rofes,  liquorice-juice,  the 
white  and  black  troches  of  the  London- 
difpenfatory,  frelh  butter  in  water  gruel, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  efpecially  lin- 
feed  oil  cold  drawn,  of  which  the  patient 
may  take  a  fpoonful  every  hour,  unlcfs 
there  is  a  diarrhoea,  or  other  fymptom 
that'forbids  it.  He  may  alfo  cat  raifins 
and  figs,  and  ufe  the  other  medicines 
commonly  preferibed  for  coughs.  See 
Cough . 

In  thefceond  dage,  when  the  vonrea  is 
formed,  hut  not  fuppurated,  evacuations 
of  all  kinds  are  pernicious.  The  patient 
fhould  continue  the  ufe  of  the  peOoral 
medicines,  and  efpecially  the  ba'famic 
pills,  milk -diet,  and  the  chaybeate- 
waters  ;  of  which  he  fhould  drink  only 
four,  or  at  mod  fix  pints  in  a  day,  and  a 
little  at  a  time  :  and  this  courfe  Ihould  be 
continued  for  feveral  years. 

But  whether  a  milk  diet  be  ufed  alonq, 
or  mixed  with  mineral  waters,  Hoffman 
thinks  it  highly  neceffary  to  attend  to  the 
following  particulars:  i.  We  ought  di¬ 
ligently  to  enquire  whether  the  ftreng.lh 
of  the  ftomach  is  fufficient  to  diged  and 
again  expel  this  fpecies  of  medicine,  z. 
It  is  expedient  that,  before  the  ufe  of 
the  milk,  the  prims  via;  fhould  be  well 
cleanfed  from  vilcid  and  acid  humours ; 
which  intention  is  mod  effectually  anfwer- 
ed  by  a  laxative  infufion  of  manna,  whofe 
virtue  is  augmented  by  adding  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  tartar.  3.  On  the  fil’d  days, 
it  is  expedient  every  morning  about  fix 
or  feven,  and  every  afternoon,  about  five 
o’clock,  to  drink  fix  or  eight  ounces  of 
women’s  or  ades*milk,  and  afterwards 
gradually  to  increafe  the  quantity.  4.  Af¬ 
ter  the  patient  has  for  fix  qr  eight  days 
drank  the  milk  in  this  manner,  a  gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  fuch  as  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  evacuate  the  hordes,  is  to  be 
interpofed  and  repeated, every  fixth  day. 

He  ouffht  never  to  ufe  wine  or  malt- 
liquors  for  drink,  but  rather  pthans  cf 
barley,  hartfhorn,  and  citron-peeh  He 
mud  alfo  carefully  abdain  fiom  aliments 
of  hard  digedion,  and  fuch  as  generate 
bad  juices.  On  the  contrary,  brodi  pie- 
pared  of  tortoifes,  cray-fifh,  veal,  fowls, 
lettuce,  and  garden  fuccory,  are  of  fin- 
aular  fervicc.  0.  In  order  to  augment  the 
44  3  C  concodfirc 
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ctmcoftive  force  of  the  ftamach,  which 
in  a  phthifis  is  very  languid,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  between  meals  to  exhibit  fbme.’bal- 
favnic  pcCtbral,  and  flomachtc  elixir,  fuch 
as  that  made  of  the  beft  myrrh,  faffron, 
nutmegs,  orange-peel,  marfil-trefoil,  and 
liquorice  root 

As  to  the  pectoral  £.nd  vulnerary  bal- 
fams,  the  forms  recommended  by  the 
moft  Celebrated  phyficians,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  author,  the  following 
ones 

Take  of  the  oil  of  St.  John's  wort,  two 
ounces;  of  fperma-ceti,  fix  drachms  ;  of 
the  bed  Venice-turpenline,  three  drachms; 
of  dragon’s  blood,  one  drachm;  and  of 
laudanum  opiatum,  fix  grains  :  mix  all 
together,  and  let  the  dole  be  from  one 
to  two  drachms. 

Nor,  fays  he,  have  T  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  balfam  lefs  efficacious  :  take  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  two  .ounces  :  and 
of  the  Bowers  of  ffiiphur,  fublimed  by 
quick-lime,  two  drachms  :  bpil  over  a 
gentle  fire;  then  add  of  the  balfam  ca- 
pivi,  one  drachm  ;  of  fpermq  ceti  and 
hees:\vax,  each  .  half  an  ounce;  of  the 
extract  of  faffron,  half  a  drachm  ;  and 
of  the  oils  of  anife,  fennel,  and  mace, 
each  ten  drops. 

Another  balfam  for  anfwering  the  fame 
end  may  be  prepared  thus.  Take  of  the 
bed  Pruffian  honey  and  monntain-dia- 
codium,  each  one  ounce  ;  of  the  aqueous 
elTence  of  myrrh  infipiflated,  half  an 
ounce";  of  the  fipwers  of  fulphur,  and 
the  extraCl  of  the  tops  of  yarrow,  each 
two  drachms  ;  of  the  ext  raft  of  faffron, 
•half  a  drachm  ;  and  of  the  oils  of  macs 
and  fadufras-wood,  each  eight  drops. 

Thefe  noble  and  efficacious  fcalfams, 
when  their  ufe  is,  indicated,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  better  or  more  proper  vehicle, 
than  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  milk  of 
aides,  goats,  or  cows. 

In  colliquative  fweats,  Morton  recom¬ 
mends  the  free  ufe  of  pearl-julep  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  chalk,  coral,-  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  crothqf  abibrbents  :  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhouhl  not  be  allowed  to  deep  too 
long,  and  the  bed -cloths  fhouid  be 
lighter. 

*  PHYLLIS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  was 
the  daughter  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace. 
'Dtmophoou,  the  fon  of  'i  heieus,  on  his 
return  from  the  dege  of  Troy,  was  en¬ 
tertained  at  her  father’s  palace  ;  where 
they  becoming  paffionately  in  love,  with 
each  other,  fhe  granted  him  the  lad  fa¬ 
vour,  on  his  promifing  to  return  to  marry 
her,  after  he  had  fettled  his  affairs  in  his 
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own  country ;  but  flaying  beyond  the 
ftipulated  time,  Phyllis  became  diflraCted 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  flighted,  and 
went  to  hang  herfelf  ;  when  the  gods  pi¬ 
tying  her,  changed  her  into  an  almond- 
tree  that  bore  no  leaves.  But  Demo- 
phoon  returning,  and  hearing  the  fate 
of  his  mifhefs,  embraced  the  tree,  which 
in  dandy  (hot  forth  leaves,  as  an  expref- 
fion  of  her  being  dill  fenfible  of  his  fond- 
nefs. 

PHYSIC,  the  fame  with  medicine. 

PHYSICAL,  fomething  relating  to 
nature. 

PHYSICIAN,  a  perfon  who  profedes 
medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing  difeafes. 

For  an  account  of  the  college  of  phy¬ 
ficians  in  London,  fee  College. 

PHYSICS,  a  denomination  fometimes 
given  to  natural  philofophy.  See  Natural 
Vhilojobhy. 

PHYSIOGNOMONICS,  among  phy¬ 
ficians,  fuch  figns  as  being  taken  from  the 
countenance,  ferve  to  indicate  the  date, 
difpofition,  &c.  both  of  the  body  and 
mind  :  and  hence  the  art  of  reducing  thefe 
figns  to  pra&ice  is  termed  phyfiognomy, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pre¬ 
carious,  as  it  refpeCls  the  charadlers  of 
people,  accudomed  by  education  and 
practice  to  diffemble  their  fentiments. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  a  difcourle  of  nature, 
and  natural  bodies ;  or,  it  is  that  part  ot 
natural  philofophy  which  treats  of  the  va¬ 
rious  phrenomena  of  nature  in  a  feientifi- 
cal  and  fpeculative  way  ;  in  which  fenfe, 
neither  chemidry  nor  experimental  phi¬ 
losophy  are  included  under  it. 

PIA  MAiAR,  in  anatomy,  the  third 
tunic  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  pkiced 
immediately  under  the  tunica  arachnoides, 
and  clofely  and  firmly  connected  to  the 
brain  :  it  not  only  extends  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  brain,  but  infmuates  itfelf 
into  all  its  cavities,  and  is  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  of  all  its  furrows.  It  covers 
alfo  the  fpinai  marrow,  and  all  the 
nerves,  and  adheres  alfo  to  the  tunica 
arachnoides  very  clofely  and  firmly,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  but  much  Ids 
fo’below,  with  the  dura  mate-r. 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  a  portico,  or 
covered  walk,  fupported  by  arches. 

PICA,  in  medicine,  a  depravation  of 
appetite,  which  makes  the  patent  long 
for  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or  incapable  of 
nouri, filing,  as  chalk,  allies,  coals,  plaf- 
,vter,  lime,  &c. 

PICA,  the  name  of  a  type  ufed  by 
Printers,  of  the  following  fize  : 

I  ‘  A  * 
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“  Modern  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.55 

PiCAGE,  or  Piccage,  an  ancient 
cudom  or  duty  paid  at  fairs  and  markets, 
for  breaking  the  ground,  and  pitching 
up  ftalls  or  landings. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly 
.compofed  of  fait,  vinegar,  &c.  fometimes 
with  the  addition  of  fpices,  wherein  meat, 
fruit,  and  other  things  are  preferved  and 
feafoned.  The  fame  name  is  alfo  given 
to  any  vegetable  production  prepared  in 
pickle. 

PICTURE,  a  piece  of  painting,  or  a 
fubjeCt  reprefented  in  colours,  on  wood, 
canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  hgniries  fome¬ 
times  a  whole,  and  fometimes  a  part  of 
the  whole.  In  the  ftrft  fenfe,  we  fay  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  velvet,  &c.  meaning  a 
certain  quantity  of  yards  regulated  by 
cuftom  ;  being  yet  entire,  and  not  cut. 
]n  the  other  fignifkation,  we  fay  a  piece 
of  tapeflry,  meaning  a  diltinCt  member 
wrought  a-part,  which  with  feveral  others, 
make  one  hanging. 

Piece,  in  matters  of  money,  fgnmes 
fometimes  the  fame  thing  with  fpecies ; 
and  fometimes  by  adding  the  value  of  the 
pieces,  ic  is  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  as  have 
no  other  particular  name,  as  an  eighteen 
fulling  piece,  8zc. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  or¬ 
dinary  or  charge. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  all  forts 
of  great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering 
pieces  are  the  larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at 
lieges  for  making  the  breaches  ;  fuch  arc 
the  twenty-four  pounders,  and  culverine, 
the  one  carrying  twenty-four,  and  the 
other  an  eighteen  pound  ball.  B’ieid- 
pieces  are  twelve- pounders,  demi-cul ve- 
rines,  fix-pounders,  fakers,  minions,  and 
three-pounders,  which  ns arch  with  the 
army,  and  encamp  always  behind  the 
fecond  line,  but  in  the  day  of  battle  are 
in  the  front.  A  foldier’s  firelock  is  like- 
wife  called  his  piece. 

*  PIEDMONT,  a  principality  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Vallois,  on  the  Eaft  by 
the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Montferrat,  on 
the  South  by  the  territory  of  Genoa  and 
the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  Well  by 
France  and  the  Alps.  It  is  one  of  the 
molt  fruitful  and  p'cafant  provinces  in 
Italy,  and  is  about  175  miles  in  length, 
and  40  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
wine,  fruits,  cheefe,  hemp,  flax,  and 
metals ,  butcher’s  meat,  and  gams  of  all 
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forts.  The  chief  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Burin  is  the  capital  city.. 
The  vallies  of  Piedmont,  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Italy,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Vaudois,  who  profefs  the  protedantr 
religion,  if  it  may  be  ib  called  ;  for  fome 
maintain,  that  it  is  clear  from  hifiory 
that  they  have  always  profefied  the  fame 
religion  from,  the  firft  efiablilhmcnt  of 
chridianity  in  thefe  parts.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  lad  century,  the  French  king 
prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  drive, 
thefe  people  out  of  the  country  ;  in  con- 
feqnence  of  which  zo,ooo  people  retired 
into  Germany,  Blolland,  and  England. 

7  here  are  (till,  however,  a  great  many 
of  them  left,  but  they  are  obliged  to 
have  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  every  - 
parifb. 

PIEPOWDER  Court,  or  Pie¬ 
poudre,  or  Pedes  Pulverisati,  a' 
court  held  in  fairs  for  doing  jnltice  to 
buyers  and  fellers,  and  redrefling  dis¬ 
orders  there  committed.  It  is  lb  called, 
as  being  molt:  ufually  held  in  the  dim¬ 
mer,  when  the  fuitors  to  the  court  have 
dally  feet,  &c.  This  is  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  incident  to  every  fair,  and  is  to  be 
held  Only  during  the  time  the  fair  is  kept. 

PIER,  or  Peer,  in  building,  a  mafs 
of  done,  See.  oppofed  by  way  of  fortrefs 
againd  the  force  of  the  Tea,  or  a  great 
river,  for  the  fecurity  of  lhips  that  lie  at 
harbour  in  any  haven. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  architecture  for  a  kind 
of  pilader,  or  buttrels,  raifed  for  fupport, 
drength,  and  fometimes  for  ornament. 

Pi  RCED,  Perce',  in  heraldry,  is 
when  any  ordinary  is  perforated,  or  druck 
through,  fie  wing,  as  it  were,  a  hole  in 
it,  which  mud  be  exprefied  in  blazon,  as 
to  its  fhape  :  thus  if  a  crofs  have  a  fquare 
hdie  of  perforation  in  the  center,  it  is  bla- 
zohi-d  fquare  -  pierced,  which  is  more 
proper  than  quarterly-pierced,  as  Leigh 
expreffes  it. 

PIG,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  hog 
kind. 

PIGEON,  in  ornithology.  See  Calutr.ba . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pigeons,  the 
wild  and  the  tame  ;  the  latter  differ  from 
the  former  only  in  bignds  and  familiarity: 
the  wild  ufually  perch  upon  trees,  being; 
feldom  feen  on  the  ground.  Pigeons  are 
of  various  forts,  fuch  as  carriers,  powters, 
runts,  turbets,  &c.  There  are  two  fea- 
fons  when  you  may  eafily  procure  a  fiuf- 
ficient  dock  of  pigeons,  viz.  May  and  Aii- 
gud  :  for  at  thefe  feafons  there  are  a  great 
number  of  young  pigeons,  which  may 
i  then  be  purchafed  very  realonably. 

3  C  4  Pigeon 
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Ti  geon  House:,  a  houfe  ereded  full 
•©?  holes  within  for  the  keeping,  breeding, 
8zc.  of  pigeons,  otherwife  called  a  dove¬ 
cote.  Any  lord  of  a  manor  may  build  a 
pigeon -lioufe  on  his  land,  but  a  tenant 
cannot  do  it  without  the  lord’s  licence. 
When  perfons  (hoot  at  or  kill  pigeons 
within  a  certain  ditlance  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  they  are  liable  to  pay, a  forfeiture. 

In  order  to  eredt  a  pigeon-houie  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  will  be  necellary  to  pitch  upon 
a  convenient  htuation,  of  which  none  is 
more  proper  than  the  middle, of  a  fpacious 
court-yard,  becauie  pigeons  are  naturally 
of  a  timorous  dn'pofkion,  and  the  lealt 
noife  they  hear  frightens  them.  With 
regard  to  the  lize  of  the.  pigeon-houfe,  it 
mud  depend  intirely  upon  the  number  in¬ 
tended  to  be  kept  ;  and  as  to  its  form, 
the  round  ffiould  be  preferred  to  the  fquafe 
ones  ;  becauie  rats  cannot  fo  ealily  come 
at  them  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It 
is  alio  much  more  commodious;  becaufe 
you  may,  by  mean£  of  a  ladder  turning 
wpon  an  axis,  eafily  vifrt  all  the  nefts  in 
the  houie,  without  the  lead  difficulty  ; 
which  cannot  fo  ealily  be  done  in  a  fquare 
houfe.  In  order  to  hinder  rats  from 
climbing  up  the  cutfide  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  the  walls  ffiould  be  covered  with 
tin  plates  to  a  certain  height,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  will  be  diffident ;  but  they 
(hould  project  out  three  or  four  inches  at 
the  top,  to  prevent  their  clambering  any 
hi o her.  I  he  pigeon  -  houie  ffiould  be 
placed  at  no  great  didance  from  water, 
that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to  their 
■young  ones  ;  and  their  carrying  it  in  their 
bills  will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more 
wholdbmc  in  cold  weather,  i  he  boards 
that  cover  the  pigeon-houfe  fhould  be  well 
joined  together,  fo  that  no  rain  may  pe¬ 
netrate  through  it.  And  .the  wdiole 
building  fhoul.d  be.  covered  with  hardplaf- 
ter,  and  white-waffied  within  and  with¬ 
out,  white  being  the  mod  pleading  colour 
to  pigeons.  I  here  mud  be  bo  window, 
of  other  opening,  in  the  pigeon-houie  to 
the  eadward  :  thefe  lliould  always  face 
the  fouth,  for  pigeons  are  very  fond  of 
the  fun,  efpecialiy  in  winter.  The  nefts 
or  coveis  in  a  pigeon-houfe,  fhould  con- 
itd  of  fquafe  holes  made  in  the  walls,  of 
a  lize  fufficient  to  admit,  the  cock  and  hen 
to  dand  in  them.  The  fir  ft  range  of  thefe 
neds  fnould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  that  the  wall  under¬ 
neath  being  fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  be 
able  to  reach  them.  Thei'e  neds  fiiould 
be  platted  in  quincunx  order,  and  not  di- 
jy&ly  over  one  another.  Nor  mud  they 
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be  continued  any  higher  than  within  three 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  wall  ;  and  the 
upper  row  fhould  be  covered  with  a  board 
projedting  a  conhdcrable  diltaiice  from  the 
wall,  for  fear  the  rats  fhould  find  means 
to  climb  the  out  fide  of  the  houfe. 

PIKE,  an  offen live  weapon,  confiding 
of  a  fhaft  of  wood,  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  long,  headed  with  a  flat-pointed  Heel, 
called  the  fpear.  i  he  pike  was  a  Jong 
time  in  ufe  among  the  infantry,  but 
now  the  bayonet,  which  fixes  on  at  the 
end  of  the  carabine,  is  fubltituted  in  its 
place  :  yet  the  pike  Itiil  continues  the 
weapon  of  foot-officers,  who  fight  pike 
in  hand,  faiute  with  the  pike,  &c. 

Pike,  in  icthyclogy,  the  fame  with 
lucius.  ;  - 

PILASTER,  in  architecture,  a  fquare 
column.,  Sometimes  infulated,  but  more 
frequently  let  within  a  wall,  and  only 
filewing  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  thick- 
nefs.  The  piiaderis  different  in  dilferent 
orders  ;  it  borrows  the  name  of  each, 
and  has  the  fame  proportions,  and  the 
fame  capitals,  members,  and  ornaments, 
with  the  columns  themfelves.  Piiaders 
are,  however,  ufually  made  without  either 
dwelling  or  diminution,  and  as  broad  at 
top  as  at  the  bottom  ;  though  fome  of 
the  modern  architects,  as  M.  Manfard,' 
Sc c.  diminilh  them  at  the  top,  and  even 
make  them  fvvell  in  the  middle,  like  co¬ 
lumns,  particularly  when  placed  behind 
columns.  Mr.  Perrauit  obferves,  that 
pilaffers,  like  columns,  become  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  according  to  the  dilferent 
manner  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the 
wall.  Some  are  wholly  detached,  and 
thefeVitruvius  calls  parallatas ;  others  have 
three  faces  dear  out  of  the  wall ;  others 
two  ;  and  others  only  one  ;  thefe  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  ant, as.  Infulate  pilaffers  are 
but  rarely  found  in  the  antique;  or  the 
chief  ufe  the  ancients  made  of  them, was  to. 
give  the  greater  ffrength  to  the  extremities 
of  porticoes. 

'I  here  are  four  things  to  be  principally 
regarded  in  pilaffers;  their  projedure  out 
of  the  wall ;  their  diminution  ;  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  entablature,  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  common  t-o  them  and  to  a 
column  ;  and  their  fiutings  and  capitals, 
i.  Then  the  project  ure  of  pilaffers  that 
have  only  one  face  out  of  the  wall,  ought 
to  be  one-eighth  of  their  breadth,  or  at 
mofl  one-ffxth  ;  but  .when  they  receive 
impoits  againft  their  Tides,  the  projtdure 
may  be  a  quarter  of  their  diameter.  2. 
Pilaffers  are  feldom  diminifhed  when  they 
have  only  one  face  out  of  the  wall  :  in- 
,  „  deed 
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deed  when  they  ftand  in  the  fame  line  ' 
with- columns,  and  the  entablature  is  con- 
tinued  over  both,  without  any  break,  the 
piia  hers  are  to  have  the  fame  dimenlions 
with  the  columns.  3.  Pilafters  arc  fome- 
tirnes  fluted,  though  the  columns  that  ac¬ 
company  them  are  not  fo  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  columns  are  fometimes 
fluted,  when  the  pilafters  that  accompany 
them  are  not.  The  flutings  of  pilafters 
are  always  odd  in  number,  except  in  half 
pilafters,  which  meet  at  inward  angles, 
where  four  flutings  are  made  for  three,  &c. 

4.  .The  proportions  of  the  capitals  of 
pilafters,  are  the  fame  as  to  height  with 
thole  of  columns  ;  but  they  diffef  in 
breadth,  the  leaves  of  pilafters  being 
much  broader  ;  becaufe  pilafters,  though 
of  equal  extent,  have  *pnly  the  fame 
number  of  leaves  for  their  girt,  vis. 
eioht.  Their  ufual  difpofttion  is  to  have 
two  in  each  face  in  the  lower  row,  one  in 
the  middle,  and  two  halves  in  the  angles, 
in  the  turns  of  which  they  meet.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  rim  of  the  vale,  or  tarn- 
hour,  is  not’ftraight,  as  the  lower  part 
is;  but  a  little  circular  and  prominent 
in  the  middle.  See  Flutings. 

In  pilafters  that  fupport  arches,  the 
proportions,  according  to  Palladio,  ihould 
be  regulated  by  the  light  they  are  placed 
in  ;  and  at  the  angles  by  the  weight  they 
are  to  fuftain  :  they  mull:  not  be  too  tail 
and  {lender,  left  they  referable  pillars, 
nor  too  dwarfilh  and  grofs,  left  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  the  piers  of  bridges.  In  private 
buildings  they  ought  not  to  be  narrower 
than  one  third,  nor  broader  than  two 
thirds  of  the  vacuity,  or  interfpacc  be¬ 
tween  pilafter  and  pilafter;  but  as  for 
thofe  that  (land  at  the  corners,  they  may 
have  a  little  more  latitude  allowed  them, 
to  give  the  greater  ftrength  to  the  angles. 
Palladio  obferves,  that  in  the  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  and  fuch  maftive 
works,  they  have  been  as  broad  as  the 
half*  ami  fometimes  as  the  whole  va¬ 
cuity  or  interfpacc.  He  aifo  aflerts,  that 
their  true  proportion  fhould  be  an  exalt 
fquare  *,  but  for  leflening  of  expcnce, 
they  are  v.  Tally  made  narrower  in  flank 
than  in  front. 

PILCHARD,  Filchardus,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  a  fpecies  of  clupea,  with  the  upper 
jaw  bifid,  and  {potted  on  each  fide  with 
black. 

PILE,  in  antiquity,  a  pyramid  built 
of  wood,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the 
deccafed  were  laid  in  order  to  be  burnt. 

PILE,  in  building,  a  large  (lake  ram- 
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med  into  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  or  in  marlhy  land,  for  a  founda¬ 
tion  to  build  on. 

PILE  is  ufed  among  architeHs  fora 
mafs  of  buildinm 
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PILE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in 
form  of  a  wedge,  con  trading  from  the 
chief,  and  terminating  in  a  point  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  of  the  ftiicld. 

PILES,  in  medicine.  See  Htzmcrrhodis. 
PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  religious 
difeipline,  which  confifts  in  taking  a 
journey  to  fome  holy  place,  to  adore  the 
relics  of  fome  deceafed  faint.  Pilgrim¬ 
ages  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle 
ages  o£  the  church  ;  but  they  were  moll 
in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  every  one  was  for  viflting 
places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings 
and  princes  themfelves  ;  and  even  bifhops 
made  no  difficulty  of  being  abfent  from 
their  churches  on  the  fame  account. 
The  places  moft  viflted  were  Jerufalem, 
Rome,'  Compoftella,  and  Tours;  but 
the  greateft  numbers  now  refort  to  Lo- 
retto,  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the  blefled 
Virgin,  in  which  (he  was  born,  and  brought 
up  her  fon  Jefus,  till  he  Was  twelve  years 
of  age.  This  chamber,  it  is  pretended, 
was  carried  by  angels  into  Dalmatia, 
about  the  year  1291,  and  afterwards  in 
the  fame  manner  transported  to  Loretto, 
where  '  a  magnificent  cathedral  is  built 
oveir  it.  In  this  chamber  is  the  image  of 
the  blefled  Virgin,  aimoft  covered  with 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  round  the 
ftatue  is  a  kind  of  ra’nbovv  formed  of 
precious  liones  of  various  colours.  Five 
hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  fometimes 
refort  to  this  heufe  in  one  year,  to  pay 
their  devotions  before  this  glorious 
image. 

*  PILKTNGTON,  Lmtitia,  a  lady 
diftinguilhed  by  her  poetical  talents,  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  an  emi¬ 
nent  phyfician  of  Dutch  extraction,  who 
fettled  in  Dublin,  in  which  city  Ihe  was 
born  in  the  year  1712.  She  had  early  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  letters,  and  when 
Ihe  grew  up  had  fo  furprifing  a  memory, 
that  fhe  could  repeat  by  heart  aimoft  all 
the  poems  of  our  moft  celebrated  modern 
poets.  She  was  married  young  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Matthew  Piikiugton,  a 
gentleman  known  in  the  poetical  world 
by  his  volume  of  Mifceiianies,  revifed  by 
Dean  Swift  ;  but  his  jealoufy  occafioned 
continual  difeontents.  Mr.  Pilkington 
came  to  London  to  ferve  as  chaplain  to 
the  lord  mayor ;  while  he  continued  there. 
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fur  wrote 'her  a  very  afletftfonafie  letter,  in 
’arbi.ch  lie  prailed  her  poetry,  and  inform¬ 
ed  her  that  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  he  had 
Ifeevvn  her  verfes,  longed  to  fee  the  author, 
and  that  he  himfelf  heartily  wilhed  her 
in  .London ;  upon  which  ihe  accepted 
she  invitation,  and  returned  with  her 
Smlbaud  to  Ireland  ;  but  icon  after,  Mr. 
Pfiluagtonentertaining  frefn  fufpicionS  of 
tier  fidelity,  they  feparated.  She  after¬ 
wards  'returned  to  England,  and  fettled 
in  London,  vdnere  becoming  known  to 
Colley  Cibber,  fhe,  by  tins  means  lived 
on  the  contributions  of  the  great'*,  but 
ihefe  refoitrf :s  failing,  die  was  arrelled 
ior  debt,  and  confined  in  the  Marlhalfea 
jrttfba  5'  where,  after  lying  nine  morphs, 
fee .\y as  releafed  by  Mr.  Cibber,  who  ioli  - 
chad  charities  for  her.  She  afterwards  took 
a  little  (hop  in  St.  James’s-flreet,  where 
lira  fold  pamphlets  and  prints,  where  by 
the*  liberality  of  the  great,,  and  their  ge- 
ffieroufly  lubfcribing  to  iter  memoir-.,  ihe 
lived  for  fome  time'  above  want.  At 
length  fhe  returned  to  Dublin,  where 
Ihe  pfmted  the  hr  It  volume  of  her  Me¬ 
moirs  in  ofitavo,  through  which  are  fca si¬ 
te  sed  many  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry. 
Cm  this  occasion,  Ihe  received  many 
Iramkome  preterits  from  the  perfons  of 
LbLuKU-on  vvhf>bou©!it  her  book  ;  and  as 
fee  had  been  very  ievere  in  drawing  cha- 
nafiters  o!  tlyoi’e  who  had  not  fhewn  them- 
icives  her  friends,  manv  others  now  en- 
afetavoared  to  dilarm  her  fat-ire  and  con- 
ciiiaie  her  eftetiu,  that  they  might  not 
fe;  mentioned  in-  an  unfavourable  light  in 
Bier  it  can  d  and  third  volumes,  which  were 
' .  afterwards  publilhcd.  After  living,-  with- 
te*t  the  lead  -©economy,  in  a  continual 
foccefijon  of  want  and  plenty j  Ihe  died 
.s£  Dublin,.  A  tag  ufl.  3.9th  1750,  in  the 
33th- year  of  ncr  age. 

PiiTL ,  ii 7-  ph r.11  mac y ,•  a  form  of  me- 
4Scsne  rCembling  a  little  ball,  td-'-be- 
lowed •  -  whole ,  Invented  in.  favour  of 
Lwh  ay  cannot  take  hi- tailed  medicinal 
Jrnugbtr*,  ;rs  Lib  to  keep  in  rcadinefs  for 
retail* jfiial  ule  without  deviating. 

PILLAR,.  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
„  .jsrrc'CWkir  column,  round  and  in. dilated,  but 
from  the  p.oportions  of  our 

P  :J  tors  are  .always  either  tod  mafuve, 
m  too-  •Ik-n.lcr  for  regular  architecture  ; 
fTTr  are  the  pillars  which  iupport  Gothic 
sa.uus..  or  buildings ;  and,  indeed,  they 
zr«  not  rei trained  by  any  rules,  their 
parts  raid  proportions  being  arbitray. 

it>Mure  i'ii.LAil,  a  mafuve  work, 
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called  affb  a.  prer,  or  piedroit,  fervmg  la> 
Iupport  arches,.  &c. 

PILLORY,  anciently  a  poft  erefted 
in  a  crofs-road,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
with  his  arms  upon  it,  as  a  mark  of  his 
feigniory,  and  fome times  with  a  collar 
to  fix  criminals  to.  At  prefent,  it  is  a 
wooden  machine,  to  confine  the  head  and 
hands,  in  order  to  expofe  criminals  to 
public  view,  and  to  render  them  publicly 
infamous. 

PILOT,  one  employ,  d  to  conduct  fliips 
over  liars  and  lands,  or  through  intricate 
channels,  into  a  road  or  harbour. 

PfMliNTA,  or  Pimento,  in  the 
mateiia  medica,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  all- 
fpice,  the  dried  aromatic  berry  of  ,a  surge 
tree  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Jamaica,  reckoned  a  fpeciesof  myrtle, 
and  called  by  Sir  Hans  Slone,  myvtui  ar- 
Lorea  arcm&tica  fohis  laurinis  j  by  Linn  Si  US, 
my  ft  us  foiris  ah  emu. 

Pimenta  is  a  moderately  warm  fpice, 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  fome  what  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  Diddled  with 
water  it  yields  an  elegant  eflentiai  oil,  ib 
ponderous  as  to  link  in  the  aqueous  fluid, 
m  tafle  moderately  pungent,  in  fmell  and 
flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or 
rather  a  mixture  of  thole  of  cloves  and 
nutmegs  :  the  remaining  decoction  in- 
fpiflated,  leaves  an  extract  fomewhat  un¬ 
grateful,  hut  not  pungent,  and  the  berry 
ltfelf  is  found  to  be  aim  oft  wholly  de¬ 
prived  of  its  tahe  as  well  as  flavour  3  the 
warmth  of  this  fpice  redding  rather  ip 
the  volatile  than  in  the  fixed  parts. 

This  Ipice,  at  fir  ft  brought  over  for 
dietetic  uics,  has  bc..n  long  employed  in 
the  fnops  as  a  fiucceuancum  to  the  more 
coldly  oriental  aromatics  ;  from  them  it 
was  introduced  into  our  hoipitals,  and  is 
now  received  both  in  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  The -college 
of  London  direfits  a  fimple  water  to  be 
dillilied  from  it,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
gallon,  from  halt  a  pound  :  this  is  ftrong- 
!y  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
pimenta,  though  it  is  lefs  elegant  than 
the  fpiri  uous  water  which  the  fhops  have 
been  acciTom  1  to  prepare,  by  drawing 
off  two  or  three  gallons'  of  proof  fipirit 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fpice. 
The  eflentiai  oil  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
known  in  praclice  ;  though  it  prorniles 
to  be  a  very  uleful  one,  and  might, 
doubtlefs,  on  many  occafions,  fupply  the 
place  o  many  of  the  dearer  oils.  The 
quantity  of  oil  afforded  by  the 'fpice  is 

very 
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very  confiderable  :  tart  heufer,  in  deed  fays, 
that  only  about  half  a  dram  is  to  he  got 
from  fix. teen  ounces  ;  a  miflake,  which 
probably  has  arilen  from  inadyertance  in 
copying  Neumann’s  proportion,  of  half 
a  dram  from  an  ounce,  or  one  fix  teen  th  : 
to  large  a  proportion  as  this  lall  cannot, 
however,  be  collected  in  its  proper  form, 
the  oil  that  remains  difTolved  in  the  dif- 
tiiled  water  being  here  included. 

PIMPLE,  in  forgery,  admail  putlule, 
arifing  chiefly  on  die  face. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  neceflary 
implement  made  of  brafs  wire,  ufed 
chiefly  by  the  women  in  adjufting  their, 
drefs.  The  perfection  of  pins  confifls  in 
the  ftifTnefs  of  the  wire  and  its  whitenefs, 
in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in 

v*  » 

the  nneneis  of  the  points.  The  London 
pointing  and  whitening  are  in  moft  re¬ 
pute,  becaufe  the  London  pin-makers,  -in 
pointing,  ufe  two  fleel  mills,  the  firft  of 
which  forms  the  point,  and  the  latter 
takes  off  all  irregularities,  and  renders  it 
fmooth,  and  as  it  were  polifhed  ;  and  in 
whitening,  they  ufe  block  tin  granulated  : 
whereas  in  other  countries  they  are  faid 
to  ufe  a  mixture  of  tin,  lead,  and  quick- 
filver ;  which  not  only  whitens  vvorfe  than 
the  former,  but  is  abb  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  ill  quality  of  that  mix¬ 
ture,  which  renders  a  punCtore  with  a 
pin  thus  whitened,  fomewhat  difficult  to 
be  cured.  The  confumption  of  pins  is 
incredible,  and  there  is  no  commodity 
fold  cheaper.  he  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  manufacture  is  very  great, 
each  pin  palling  through  the  hands  of  fix 
different  workmen,  between  the  drawing 
of  the  brafs  wire,  and  the  flicking  of  the 
pin  in  the  paper. 

Pins  are  fometimes  made  of  iron-wire, 
rendered  black  by  a  varnifh  of  linfeed-oil, 
with  lamp-black,  which  the  brafs- wire 
would  not  receive  :  thefc  are  defigrted  for 
the  ufe  of  perfons  in  mourning,  though 
not  univerfai'y  approved  of. 

PINCHING,  in  gardening,  a  kind 
pf  pruning,  performed  by  nipping  off  the 
young  and  tender  fprings  of  trees  and 
plants  between  the  nails  of  the  thumb 
and  finger,  chiefly  prafiifed  in  April  or 
May,  and  fometimes  in  June  and  July, 
©n  the  large  ufelefs  branches  towards  the 
top  of  a  plant  or  tree,  becaufe  they  con- 
fume  a  great  deal  of  the  fap.  See  Prun¬ 
ing. 

*  PINDAR,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet, 
and  the  prince  of  the  Lyric  poets,  was 
born  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  about  500 
years  before  the  Chriflian  jpra.  He  was 
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at  the  higbeft  point  of  his  reputation* 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  died  about  the  436^ 
year  be  lore  the  Christian  sera.  He  was  ttjc 
author  of  a  great  number  of  poems  of 
fey t  nil  kinds,  but  there  have  been  no;c 
ot  them  handed  down  to  ns  except  the 
odes  he  wrote  upon  chofe  who  in  his  time 
had  gained  the  prize  at  the  four  foie®® 
Grecian  games.  There  appears  in  Pin¬ 
dar  s  oebs  a  grandeur,  elevation,  ant 
flrcngtb  that  is  inexpreflible.  The,  rapi¬ 
dity  of  his  diction  is,  in  the  opinion  *a£ 
horacc,  like  that  of  an  impetuous  tw- 
tent,  winch  defends  from  the  mo-un tains* 
and  carries  all  before  it.  Alexander  iiaS 
fuch  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  this 
great  poet,  that  at  the  deftruClion  «aT 
1  heb.es,  lie,  on  his  account,  .prefevefi 
his  houfe  and  family. 

PINDARIC,  'in  poetry,  an  ode  m 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar.  The 
Pindaric  manner  is  difUnguifhed  by  the 
boidnefs  and  height  of  the  flights,  fixe 
fuddennefs  and  iurprifmgnefs  of  the  tran- 
fitions,  and  the  feeming  irregularity, 
wildnefs,  and  enthuliafm  of  the  wholly 
a  he  only  part  remaining  of  Pindars 
works  is  a  book  oi  odes,  all  in  praifeidf 
the  v.iClars  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian* 
Nemasan,  and  Iftfnian  games ;  whence 
the  firft  is  inritkid  the  Olympians,  tire 
fecor.d  the  Pythians,  the  third  the  Ne¬ 
ro  scans,  and  the  fourth  the  I  fth  missus. 

PINE,  Pinus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  the  male  flowers  of  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  a  icaly  conical  bunch,  having 
many  {lamina,  which  are  .  connected  at 
their  bafe,  terminated  by  ereCt  fummits* 
included  in  the  fcales,  which  fupply  t lie 
went  of  petals  and  empaletnent.  The 
female  flowers  are  collected  in  a  commoa 
oval  cone,  and  {land  at  a  diftance  frora 
the  male  on  the  fame  tflee.  Under  eatL 
fcale  of  the  cone  is  produced  two  flowers, 
which  have  no  petals,  but  a  fmall  ger- 
men,  fupporting  an  aw.:-fhaped  flvle* 
crowned  by  a  Angle  itigma.  i  he  germea 
afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  oval  nut* 
crowned  with  a  wing,  included  in  the 
rigid  fcale  of  the  cone. 

There  are  various  fpecles  of  the  pine- 
tree  ;  but  two  only  that  deferve  culti¬ 
vating  ;  namely,  the  Scotch  pine,  and 
die  white  pine,  commonly  called  in 
England  lord  Weymouth’s,  or  New  -Eng¬ 
land  pine. 

The  Scotch  pine,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  I® 
called  from  its  growing  naturally  on  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  is  the  tree  that 
affords  the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  i-s 

the 
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tlie  molt  durable  of  any  of  (he  kinds  yet 
known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  pretty 
broad  and  (liort,  of  a  greyiOi  colour, 
^rowing  two  out  oi  each  (heath  5  the 
cones  are  (mall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in 
narrow  points  ;  they  are  of  a  light  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  feeds  are  fmall. 

This  fort  grows  well  almod  upon  every 
foil ;  1  have  planted  numbers  of  the  trees 
upon  peat-bogs,  where  they  have  made 
great  pvogrefs.  I  have  alfo  planted  them 
in  clay,  where  they  have  fucceeded  far 
beyond  expectation  ;  and  upon  (and, 
gravel,  and  chalk,  they  like  wife  thrive 
as  well ;  but  as  they  do  not  grow  near  fo 
faff  upon  gravel  and  (and  as  upon  mold 
ground,  fo  the  wood  is  much  preferable  ; 
for  thole  trees  which  have  been  cut  down 
upon  moift  foils,  where  they  have  made 
the  greatell  progrds,  when  they  have 
been  fawn  out  into  boards,  have  not  been 
valuable,'  the  wood  has  been  white,  and 
©f  a  loofe  texture;  whereas  thofe  which 
have  grown  upon  dry  gravelly  ground 
have  proved  nearly  equal  to  the  bed  fo¬ 
reign  deals  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  thofe 
plantations,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
made  of  thefe  trees,  will,  in  the  next 
age,  not  only  turn  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  poiTcfibrs,  but  alfo  become  a 
national  benefit. 

The  white  pine  is  one  of  the  tailed 
trees  of  ail -the  (pecks,  often  growing  a 
hundred  feet  high,  as  I  have  been  cre¬ 
dibly  informed.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
very  fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when 
young  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  and  (lender, 
five  growing  out  of  each  (heath  ;  the 
branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifned  with 
them,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance;  the 
.cones  are  long,  (lender,  and  very  loofc, 
opening  with  the  find  warmth  of  the 
fpring;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered 
in  winter,  the  leaks  open  and  let  out 
the  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  fort  is 
edeemed  for  making  of  mads  for  drips  ; 
it  is  in  England  called  lord  Weymouth's 
or  New-England  pine,. as  hath  been  alrea¬ 
dy  obferved.  As  the  wood  of  this  tree  was 
generally  thought  of  great  fervice  to  the 
navy,  there  was  a  law  made  in  the  ninth 
year  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  trees,  and  to  encourage  t heir 
growth  in  America ;  and  it  is  within 
forty  years  pad  thefe  trees  began  to  be 
propagated  in  England  in  any  plenty, 
though  there  were  Ictne  large  trees  of  this 
fort  growing  in  two  or  three  places  long 
before,  particularly  at  lord  Weymouth’s 
at  Longkat,  Sir  Wyndham  K  natch  bull's 
in  Kent  ;  and  it  has  been  chiefly  from 
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the  feeds  of  the  latter  that  the  mticfv 
greater  number  of  thefe  trees  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  railed  :  for  although  there 
has  annually  been  fome  of  the  feeds 
brought  from  America,  yet  thofe  have 
been  few  in  com  pari  fon  to  the  produce  of 
the  trees  in  Kent  ;  many  of  the  trees 
which  have  been  railed  from  the  feeds  of 
thofe  trees  now  produce  plenty  of  good 
feeds,  particularly  thofe  in  the  gardens 
of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle  at ■  Whittoa, 
which  annually  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Cones,  which  his  grace,  when 
living,  mod  generoufly  didributed  to  all 
the  curious. 

All  the  forts  of  pines  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  are  produced  in  hard 
woody  cones ;  the  way  to  get  the  feeds 
out  of  thefe  cones,  which  are  dole,  is  to 
lay  them  before  a  gentle  fire,  which  will 
caufe  the  ceils  to  open,  and  then  the  feeds 
may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  cones 
are  kept  entire,  the  feeds  will  remain 
good  fome  years,  fo  that  the  fured  way 
to  preferve  them  is  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  cones  until  the  time  for  fowing  the 
feeds.  If  the  cones  are  kept  in  a  warm 
place  in  dimmer,  they  will  open,  and 
emit  the  feeds,  but  if  they  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  much  heat,  many  of  the  forts 
will  remain  entire  fome  years  ;  efpecially 
thofe  which  are  ciofe  and  compact ;  and 
the  feeds,  which  have  been  taken  out  of 
cones  of  feven  years  o'd,  have  grown  very 
well,  fo  that  thefe  may  be  transported  to 
any  didance,  provided  the  cones  are  well 
ripened,  and  properly  put  up. 

The  bed  time  for  fowing;  the  feeds  of 
pines  is  about  the  end  of  March  :  when 
the  feeds  are-' fown,  the  place  diould  be 
covered  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds,  other- 
wife,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear 
with  the  hulk  of  the  feed  on  their  tops, 
the  birds  will  pick  off  the  heads  of  the 
plants,  and  dedroy  them. 

Wherever  large  plantations  are  defigned 
to  be  made,  the  bed  method  will  be  to 
raid  the  plants  either  upon  a  part  of  the 
fame  land,  or  as  near  to  the  place  as 
poflible,  and  alfo  upon  the  fame  fort  of 
foil  ;  a  final!  piece  of  ground  will  be  dif¬ 
fident  to  raife  plants  enough  for  many 
acres  ;  but,  as  the  plants  require  fome 
care  in  their  fird  railing,  if  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cottagers,  who  have  many  of 
them  fmall  inclomres  adjoining  to  their 
cottages  ;  or,  where  this  is  wanting,  a 
fmall  inclofure  diould  be  made  them  for 
the  purpofe  of  railing  the  plants  and 
they  be  furnilhed  with  the  feeds  and  di- 
1  re  ft  ions  for  fowing  them,  and  managing 
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the  young  plants,  till  they  are  fit  for 
tranfplanting,  the  women  and  children 
may  be  ufefully  employed  in  this  work, 
and  the  proprietors  of  land  agreeing 
with  them  to  take  their  plants,  when 
raifed,  at  a  certain  price,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  poor,  and  hereby 
they  wbuld  be  engaged  to  have  a  regard 
for  the  plantations  when  made,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  deftroyed. 

The  Scotch  pine,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  being  the  hardied  of  all  the 
kinds,  and  the  wood  of  it  the  mod  ufe- 
ful,  is  the  fort  which  bed  deferves  care. 
This  will  thrive  upon  the  mod  barren 
fands,  where  fcarce  any  thing  elfe,  except 
heath  and  furze,  will  grow;  fo  that  there 
are  many  thoufand  acres  of  fuch  land 
lying  convenient  for  water  carriage, 
which  at  prefent  is  of  little  benefit  to 
any  body,  that  might,  by  plantations  of 
thefe  trees,  become  good  edates  to  their 
proprietors,  and  ailo  a  national  benefit  ; 
and  as  the  legifiators  have  taken  this 
into  their  confideration,  and  already 
paded  fome  laws  for  the  encouraging 
thefe  plantations,  as  alio  for  their  pre- 
fervation  and  fecurity  ;  fo  it  may  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
gentlemen  who  are  podeffed  of  fucb  lands 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
with  proper  fpirit ;  for  although  they 
may  not  expert  to  receive  much  profit 
from  thefe  plantations  in  their  own  time, 
y^t  their  fuccedors  may  with  large  intered, 
iind  the  pleafure  which  thefe  growing 
trees  will  afford  them,  by  beautifying  the 
prefent  dreary  parts  of  the  country,  will 
in  fome  meafure  recompenfe  them  for 
their  trouble  and  expence,  and  by  crea¬ 
ting  employment  for  the  poor,  leflln 
thofe  rates  which  are  now,  iq  many  parts 
of  England,  fcarce  to  be  borne. 

The  expence  of  making  thefe  planta¬ 
tions  is  what  moft  people  are  afraid  of, 
fo  would  not  engage  in  it ;  but  the 
greated  of  the  expence  is  that  of  fencing 
them  from  the  cattle,  Sec.  for  the  other 
t<>  trifling,  as  there  will  be  no  neceffity 
for  preparing  the  ground  to  receive  the 
plants,  and  the  charge  of  planting  an 
acre  of  land  with  thefe  plants  will  not 
be  more  than  thirty  lhillings  where  labour 
is  dear,  cxclufive  of  the  plants,  which 
may  be  valued  at  forty  (hillings  more. 
I  have  planted  many  acres  of  land  with 
thefe  trees,  which  was  covered  with 
heath  and  furze,  and  have  only  dug 
holes  between  to  put  in  the  plants,  arid 
afterw’ard  laid  the  heath  or  furze,  which 
was  cut,  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground 
V&L.  III. 
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about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  ground 
drying,  and  few  of  the  plants  have  failed, 
fhefe  plants  were  mod  of  them  four 
years  old  from  feed,  nor  was  there  any 
care  taken  to  clean  the  ground  afterward, 
but  the  whole  left  to  fhift,  and  in  five  or 
fix  years  the  pines  have  grown  fo  well^ 
as  to  over-power  the  heath  and  furze, 
and  dedroy  it. 

The  didance  which  I  have  generally 
planted  thefe  plants  in  all  large  open 
lituations,  was  about  four  feet,  bur 
always  irregular,  avoiding  planting  in 
rows  as  much  as  poflible ;  and  in  the 
planting,  the  great  care  is  not  to  take  up 
the  plants  fader  than  they  can  be  planted, 
fo  that  fome  men  haVe  been  employed  in 
digging  up  the  plants,  while  others 
were  planting.  Thofe  who  take  up  the 
plants,  mud  be  looked  after  to  fee  they 
do  not  tear  off  their1  roots  ;  or  wound 
their  bark  ;  and  as  fad  as  they  are  taken 
up,  the  roots  fhould  be  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drying,  and  put  into  their 
new  quarters  as  foon  as  poffibie.  In 
planting  them,  care  fhould  be  had  to 
make  the  holes  large  enough  for  their 
roots,  as  alfo  to  loofen  and  break  the 
clods  of  earth,  and  put  the  fined  imme¬ 
diately  about  their  roots,  then  to  fettle 
the  earth  gently  with  the  foot  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  If  thefe  things  are 
duly  obferved,  and  a  proper  feafen. 
chofen  for  performing  it,  there  will  be 
very  little  hazard  of  their  lucceeding  ; 
but  I  have  feen  fome  plantations  made 
with  plants,  which  were  brought  from  a 
great  difiance,  and  had  been  fo  clolely 
packed  up,  as  to  caufe  a  heat,  whereby 
mod  of  the  plants  within  had  their 
leaves  changed  yellow,  and  few  of  them 
have  grown,  which  has  difeouraged  others 
from  planting,  not  knowing  the  true 
caufe  of  their  failure. 

After  the  plantations  are  made,  the 
only  care  they  require  for  five  or  fix 
years,  :.vill  be  to  fecure  the  plants  from 
cattle,  hares,  and  rabbits  ;  for  if  thefe  are 
admitted  to  them,  they  will  make .  great 
dedruftion  in  a  fhort  time,  for  if  the 
branches  are  gnawed  by  hares  or  rabbits, 
it  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  If  not  dedroy  them. 

In  about  five  or  fix  years  after  plant¬ 
ing,  the  branches  of  the  young  trees  will 
have  met,  and  begin  to  interfere  with 
each  other,  therefore  they  will  require  a 
little  pruning;  but  this  mud  be  do:.e 
with  great  caution.  The  lower  tier  of 
bfancb.es  only  fhould  be  cut  off ;  th  s 
lhoifld  be  performed  in  September,  uc 
3  D  which 
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which  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  wounds  bleeding  too  much,  and  the 
turpentine  will  harden  over  the  wounds 
as  the  feafon  grows  cold,  fo  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  wet  "from  penetrating  them. 
Thefe  branches  fhould  be  cut  ofl  dole  to 
the  flem  of  the  plants,  and  care  fhould 
be  taken  in  the  doing  of  this,  not  to 
break  any  of  the  remaining  branches  of 
the  young  trees.  This  work  fhould  be 
repeated  every  other  year,  at  %ach  time 
taking  off  only  the  lower  tier  of  branches ; 
for  if  the  plants  are  much  trimmed,  it 
will  greatly  retard  their  growth,  as  it 
does  in  general  that  of  all  trees  ;  but  as 
thefe  trees  never  put  out  any  new'  fhoots 
where  they  are  pruned,  fo  they  fuffer 
more  from  amputation  than  thofe  which 
do 

In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  thefe 
will  require  no  more  pruning,  for  their 
upper  branches  will  kill  thofe  below 
where  they  have  not  air  ;  but  foon  after 
this,  if  the  plants  have  made  good  pro- 
grefs,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  thin  them  ; 
but  this  fhould  be  gradually  performed, 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  fir  ft ,  leaving  the  outfide  clofe  to 
fereen  thofe  within  from  the  cold,  fo  by 
degrees  coming  to  them  at  laft,  whereby 
thofe,  which  were  fir  ft:  thinned,  will  have 
had  time  to  get  flrength,  fo  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  fuffering  from  the  admiflion 
of  cold  air.  When  thefe  plantations  are 
thinned,  the  trees  fhould  not  be  dug  up  ; 
but  their  flemscut  off  clofe  to  the  ground, 
for  the  roots  never  fhoot  again,  but  decay 
in  the  earth,  fo  there  can  no  harm  arife 
by  leaving  them,  and  hereby  the  roots  of 
the  remaining  plants  are  not  injured. 
The  t  rees.  which  are  now  cut,  will  be  fit 
for  many  purpofes ;  thofe  which  are 
jftraight,  will  make  good  putlocks  for  the 
bricklayers,  and  ferve  for  fcaffolding 
poles,  fo  that  there  may  be  as  much 
made  by  the  fale  of  thefe,  as  will  defray 
the  whole  expence  of  the  planting,*  and 
probably  interefl:  for  the  money  into  the 
bargain. 

As  the  upright  growth  of  thefe  trees 
renders  their  urnod  the  more  valuable, 
they  fhould  be  left  pretty  clofe  together, 
whereby  they  will  draw  each  other  up, 
qnd  grow  very  tall.  I  have  feen  fome  of 
thefe  trees  growing,  whofe  naked  Hems 
have  been  more  than  feventy  feet  high, 
and  as  firaight  as  a  walking  cane,  and 
from  one  of  thefe  trees  there  were  as 
many  board-s  fawed,  as  laid  the  floor  of  a 
room  near  twenty  feet  fquare.  If  thefe 
trees  are  left  eight  feet  afunder  each  way, 
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it  will  be  fu  (Helen  t  room  for  their  growth  ; 
therefore,  if  at  the  firff  thinning  a  fourth 
part  of  the  trees  are  taken  away,  the 
other  may  fland  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
longer,  by  which  time- they  will  be  of  a 
fize  for  making  ladders,  and  llandards 
for  fcaffolding,  and  many  other  pur¬ 
pofes  :  fo  that  from  this  fale,  as  much 
may  be  made,  as  to  not  only  pay  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  expence  of  planting, 
if  any  fhould  be  wanting  in  the  flrfl,  but 
rent  for  the  land  with  intereff,  and  the 
(landing  trees  for  fortunes  of  younger 
children.  This  may  be  demonflrated  by 
figures,  and  there  has  been  feveral  exam¬ 
ples  of  late  years,  where  the  profits  have 
greatly  exceeded  what  is  here  mentioned. 
Miller' $  Garden.  Died. 

Pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  turpentine,  are 
all  made  from  thefe  trees  by  a  very  fa¬ 
miliar  procefs.  In  the  fpring  time,, 
when  the  fap  is  mo'ft  free  in  running, 
they  pare  off  the  bark  of  the  pine-tree, 
to  make  the  fdp  run  dowm  into  a  hole 
which  they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive 
it:  in  the  way,  as  it  runs  down, ’it  leaves 
a  white  matter  like  cream,  but  a  little 
thicker;  this  is  very  different  from  all 
the  kinds  of  refin  and  turpentine  in  ufe, 
and  it  is*  generally  fold  to  be  ufed  in  the 
making  of  flambeaux,  inffead  of  white 
bees  wax.  The  matter  that  is  received 
in  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  is  taken  up 
with  ladles, -and  put  in  a  large  bafket  ;  a 
great  part  of  this  immediately  runs 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  tur¬ 
pentine.  This  is  received  into  (lone,  or 
earthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for  fale.  The 
thicker  matter,  which  remains  in  the 
bafket,  they  put  into  a  common  alembic, 
adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  ;  they 
diflil  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is  feen 
fwimming  upon  the  water ;  this  oil  they 
feparate  from  the  furface  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  this  is  the  common  oil  or 
fpirit  of  turpentine  :  the  remaining  mat¬ 
ter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flill,  is  com¬ 
mon  yellow  refin.  When  they  have 
thus  obtained  all  that  they  can  from  the 
fap  of  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and, 
hewing  the  wood  into  billers,  they  fill  a 
pit  dug  in  the  earth  with  thefe  billets, 
and,  letting  them  on  fire,  there  runs 
from  them  while  they  are  burning,  a 
black  thick  matter  ;  this  naturally  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  the 
tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered  with 
tiles,  to  keep  in  the  heat  ;  and  there  is 
at  the  bottom  a  little  hole,  out  at  which 
the  tar  runs  like  oil :  if  this  hole  be 
made  too  large,  it  fets  the  whole  quan- 
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ttty  of  the  tar  on  fire;  but,  if  fmall 
enough,  it  runs  quietly  out. 

The  tar,  being  thus  made,  is  put  up 
in  barrels,  and,  if  it  be  to  be  made  into 
pitch,  they  put  it  into  large  boiling  vef- 
fels,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it  :  it 
is  then  fuffered  to  boil  a  while,  and,  be¬ 
ing  then  let  out,  is  found,  when  cold,  to 
be  what  we  call  pitch.  Phil.  Pranf.  N9 
243- 

PINE-APPLE,  the  fame  with  ananas. 
See  Aaanas. 

PINEAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
gland  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
thus  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
pine-apple.  It  is  of  a  greyifh  colour, 
and  its  procelTus  and  bafe  are  often  me¬ 
dullary  :  this  gland  has  often  by  many 
been  iuppofed  the  peculiar  feat  of  the 
foul. 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor,  or 
fpindle,  in  the  body  of  which  are  feveral 
notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round;  or  it 
is  a  'eTer  wheel  which  plays  in  the  teeth 
of  a  larger. 

PINK,  Caryopbillus ,  in  botany,  the 
Englifh  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
dianihus.  Sec  Dianfhus. 

PINNACE,  Rmong  feamen,  a  fmall 
vefttl  with  two  mails,  ufed  in  the  coaft- 
ing  trade,  particularly  in  Newfoundland, 
and  other  parts  of  North-America  :  alfo 
the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  boat 
commonly  rowed  with  eight  oars. 

PINNATED  LEAVES,  pin*  at  a  folia, 
in  botany,  leaves  formed  in  manner  of  a 
wing,  and  compofed  of  two  large  ranges, 
or  feries  of  fcliola,  annexed  to  the  two 
fides  of  one  common,  oblong  petal. 

PINNING,  in  building,  the  faffening 
of  tiles  together,  with  pins  of  heart  of 
oak,  for  the  covering  of  an  houfe,  See. 

PINT,  a  velTel,  or  meafure  ufed  in 
eflimating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and 
even  fometimes  of  dry  things. 

PIONEER,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  la¬ 
bourer  employed  in  an  army  to  fmooth 
the  roads,  pafs  the  artillery  along,  and 
dig  lines  and  trenches,  mines,  and  other 
works. 

Pip,  or  Pep,  Ptpia ,  a  difeafe  among 
poultry,  confining  of  a  white  thin  Ikin, 
or  film,  that  grows  under  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  hinders  their  feeding.  It 
ufually  arifes  from  want  of  water,  or 
from  the  drinking  puddle-water,  or  eat¬ 
ing  filthy  meat.  It  is'cured  by  pulling 
off  the  film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing 
the  tongue  with  fait.  Hawks  are  parti- 
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cularly  liable  to  this  difeafe,  efpecially 
from  feeding  on  ftinking  flefh. 

PIPE,  in  building,  &c.  a  canal,  or 
conduit,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and 
other  liquids.  Pipes  for  water,  water- 
engines,  &c.  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron, 
earth,  or  wood  :  the  latter-  are  ufually 
made  of  elm  or  elder.  Thofe  of  iron  are 
calf  in  forges  ;  their  ufual  length  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  ;  feveral  of  thefe  are 
commonly  faftened  together  by  means  of 
four  ferews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or 
old  hat  between  them,  to  (top  the  water. 

T  hofe  of  earth  are  made  by  the  potters  ; 
thefe  are  fitted  into  one  another,  one 
end  being  always  mads  wider  than  the 
other.  To  join  them  the  clofer,  and 
present  their  breaking,  they  are  covered 
with  tow  and  pitch  :  their  length  is 
ufually  about  that  of  the  iron  pipes. 
The  wooden  pipes  are  trees  boreci  with 
large  iron  augres,  of  different  frzes,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  lefs,  and  then  proceeding 
with  a  larger  fuccefilvely ;  the  find  being 
pointed,  the  reft  being  formed  like 
fpoons,  increafing  in  diameter,  from  one 
to  fix  inches  or  more  :  they  are  fitted  into 
the  extremities  of  each  other 

Leaden  pipes  are  of  two  forts,  the  one 
foldered,  the  other  not. 

Tobacco-Pi  P  e,  a  machine  ufed  in  the 
fmoaking  of  tobacco,  confiding  of  a 
long  tube,  niade  of  earth  or  clay,  having 
at  one  end  a  little  cafe,  or  furnace,  called 
the  bowl,  for  the  reception  of  the  to¬ 
bacco,  the  fumes  whereof  are  drawn  by 
the  mouth  through  the  other  end.  .  1  o- 
bacco-p’pes  are  made  of  various  fafhions ; 
long,  fliort,  plain,  worked,  white,  var- 
nifhed,  unvarnifhed,  and  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  Sec.  T  he  Turks  ufe  pipes  thiee 
or  four  feet  long,  made  of  nifties,  or  of 
wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  they  fix 
a  kind  of  a  pot  of  baked  earth,  which 
ferves  as  a  bowl,  and  which  they  take  oil 
after  fmoaking. 

PIPE,  a  veflel  meafure  for  wine,  and 
things  meafured  by  wine-meafure. 

PIRATE,  Pyrate,  or  Rover, 
Pirata,  a  perfon,  or  veiled  that  robs  on 
the  high  feas,  without  permiffion  or  au¬ 
thority  of  any  prince  or  date.  Vvhen  a 
pirate  enters  into  any  port  or  haven,  and 
there  robs  a  merchant’s  ftiip,  this  is  not 
piracy,  becaufe  it  is  not  done  on  the 
high  fea  ;  but  it  is  a  robbery  at  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  In  cafe  a  (hip  is  riding  at  an¬ 
chor  on  the  fea,  and  it  happens  that  the 
mariners  or  feamen  are  partin  their  boat, 
and  the  reft  on  Ihore,  by  which  accident 
3  D  x  nonc 
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none  are  left  in  the  fhip ;  here,  if  a  pi¬ 
rate  fhall  attack  her,  and  commit  a  rob¬ 
bery,  it  is  piracy.  Neverthelefs,  the  ta¬ 
king,  by  a  iliip  at  fea,  in  great  neceffity 
of  victuals,  cables,  ropes„  &c.  fuch 
things  out  of  another  vefl'el,  is  not  fo, 
where  that  other  vedel  can  fpare  fuch 
things,  and  the  takers  pay  or  give  fecu- 
ritv  for  them.  The  manner  of  trying  a 
pirate  is  by  a  fpecial  commiffion,  directed 
to  the  lord  high  admiral,  8cc ■  and  the 
offence  of  piracy  may  be  heard  and  de¬ 
termined,  as  if  the  robbery  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  land;  and  offenders  fhall  fuffer 
the  like  pains  of  death,  iofs  of  lands  and 
goods,  & c.  Perfons  combining  to  yield 
up  fhips  to  pirates,  or  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  commanders  of  fhips,  or 
that  correfpond  with  any  pirate,  are  ad- 
jud  1  guilty  of  piracy. 

*  I  ISA,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome 
and  flrong  city  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  and 
capital  of  the  Pifano,  with  an  univerfity 
an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and  three  forts. 
The  territory,  though  very  fmall,  is  en¬ 
riched  with  feveral  fine  productions  ; 
there  is  curious  marble,  good  alabader, 
lapis  lazuli,  ultramarine,  vitriol,  and 
fait-uorks.  The  town  is  feated  on  the 
Arno,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea, 
in  a  very  fertile  plain.  That  river  runs 
through  Pifa,  and  there  are  three  bridges 
thereon,  that  in  the  middle  being  con- 
ftructed  with  marble  ;  on  this  bridge  the 
inhabitants  every  year  have  a  mock-fight, 
like  that  of  Venice.  The  town  is  fo  thin 
of  inhabitants,  that  grafs  grows  in  the 
principal  flreets.  The  cathedral  is  a 
magnificent  dru&ure,  and  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  choir  is  the  leaning  tower,  fo 
much  talked  of.  In  the  great  fquare, 
before  St.  Stephen  s  church,  is  a  white 
marble  fratue,  representing  duke  Cofmo 
the  Great.  The  grand  duke's  palace, 
and  the  magnificent  exchange,  are  worth 
taking  notice  of.  It  is  to  miles  N.  of 
Leghorn,  and  io  S.  W.  of  Lucca. 
Long.  xo.  24  E.  Lat.  43.  4’..  N. 

PISCES,  in  ad.ronomy,  the  twelfth 
Sign  yr  condellation  of  the  zodiac.  The 
Pars  in  Pifces,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
are  38  ;  in  Tycho’s  33  ;  and  in  the  .Bri¬ 
tannic  catalogue,  109. 

PIS  CIS  VOLANS,  in  afironomy,  a 
fmall  confleliation  of  the  fbut’nern  hemif- 
pber'e,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
invifible  to  us  in  thefe  northern  regions. 

PISSAiPH ALTUM,  earth-pitch,  in 
natural  hi  dory,  a  fluid,  opake,  mineral 
body,  of  a  thick  confidence,  of  a  flrong 
imeil,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving 
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a  re  fid  itu  m  of  greyifh  allies,  after  burn¬ 
ing.  It  arifies  out  of  the  cracks  of  rocks, 
in  feveral  places  in  the  iflandof  Sumatra, 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  E aft-in¬ 
dies,  and  is  much  edeemtd  there,  in  pa¬ 
ralytic  diforders.  It  is  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  ancients  as  an  emollient, 
mafurant,  and  digeflive,  and  was  ufed  in 
cataplafms  for  ripening  all  forts  of  tu¬ 
mours,  and  again  it  the  lciatica,  an  d  other 
pains  of  the  limbs. 

PISSELdEUM  INDICUM,  Barba- 
does  tar,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral 
fluid,  of  the  nature  o?-  the  thick  bitu¬ 
mens,  and  of  all  others,  the  moft  ap¬ 
proaching,  in  appearance,  colour,  and 
confidence,  to  the  true  piffafphaltum, 
though  differing  from  it  in  other  refpetds. 
It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parts  of 
America,  where  it  is  found  trickling 
down  the  fides  of  mountains  in  large 
quantities,  and  foam-times  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  waters  :  hut  it  leems  to  be 
almoft  loft  at  this  time  in  the  ifland  of 
Rarbadoes,  from  whence  it  was  origina  Uy 
named.  It  has  been  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  internally  in  coughs  and  other 
diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs  ;  but  it 
is  fc-ldom  to  be  met  with  genuine. 

PISTACHIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whole  fruit  is  an  oblong,  pointed 
nut,  about  the  lize  of  a  filberd  :  includ¬ 
ing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour, 
covered  with  a  reddifh  fkin.  It  is  the 
produce  of  a  large  tree,  with  winged 
leaves  refembiing  thofe  of  the  afh,  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eadern 
c  untries,  and  bears  the  cold  of  our  own. 
Pidachia  nuts  have  a  pleafaht  fwbetifh 
uriclous  tade,  refembiing  that  of  fwett 
almonds  ;  their  principal  difference  from 
which  confids  in  their  having  rather  a 
greater  degree  of  fweetnefs,  accompanied 
with  a  light  grateful  flavour  :  and  in  be¬ 
ing  more  oily,  and  hence  fomewhat 
more  emollient,  and  perhaps  more  nutri¬ 
tious.  They  have  been  ranked  among 
the  principal  analeptics,  and  greatly 
edeemed  by  fome  in  certain  weaknedes 
and  emaciations.  They  are  taken  chiefly 
in  fubflance,  their  greenifh  hue  rendering 
them  unfightly,  in  the  form  of  an  eraul- 
fion.  They  are  very  liable  to  grow  rancid 
m  keeping. 

PISTIL,  among  botanids,  the  female 
organ  of  generation  in  plants  :  it  confids 
of  three  parts,  the  germen,  dyle,  and 
fHgma  :  the  germen  fupplies  the  plaeeof 
an  uterus  in  plants,  and  is  of  various 
fhapes,  but  always  fituated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pidil,  and  contains  the  embryo- 

feeds  ; 
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feeds  :  ihe  dyle  is  apart  of  various  forms 
alfo,  but  always  placed  on  the  germen  : 
and  the  fligma  is  alfo  of  various  figures, 
hut  always  placed  on  the  top  of  the  dyle, 
or,  if  that  be  wanting,  on  the  top  of  the 
germen. 

PISTOL,  the  {mailed:  piece  of  fire¬ 
arms,  borne  at  the  laddle-bow,  on  the 
girdle,  and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin  flruck  in 
Spain,  and  in  fevcral  parts  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  &c. 

PISTON,  Embolus ,  in  pump-work,  a 
fhort  cylinder  of  metal,  or  other  folid 
fubdance,  fitted  exaftly  to  the  cavity  of 
the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump.  See 
Pump. 

P1SUM,  pea,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  producing  papilionaceous  flowers  ; 
the  vexhlum  is  broad,  heart-fhaped,  re¬ 
flexed,  emarginated,  and  ending  in  a 
point;  the  alae  are  roundifh,  connivent, 
and  fhorter  than  the  vexillum  ;  the  carina 
is  comprefied,  fcmilunulated,  and  fhorter 
than  the  a*te  ;  the  fruit  is  a  large,  long, 
unilocular,  and  bivalve  pod,  containing 
feverai  globofe  feeds.  The  (talks  of  the. 
pea  plant  are  long,  hollow,  and  of  a  fea- 
green  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  and 
of  the  fame  colour ;  and  fome  are  lb 
placed  that  the  ffalks  feem  to  run  through 
them,  while  others  grow  by  pairs  on 
the  ribs,  that  are  terminated  by  tendrils, 
which  lay  hold  of  every  thing  they  meet 
with.  The  common  white  pea  fncceeds 
heft  in  a  light  land,  fomewhat  rich ;  the 
time  of  fowing  them  is  in  the  middle  of 
April.  Three  bufhels  are  the  common 
allowance  for  an  acre  ;  and  they  kill  the 
weeds  the  land  is  fubjeft  to,  better  than 
any  other  crop.  In  Staffordfhire  they 
fow  the  garden  rouncivais  in  fields,  and 
they  grow  and  yield  very  well,  though 
they  are  left  trailing  upon  the  ground 
without  any  fupport  of  flicks.  The  white 
and  rouncival  peafe  are  only  to  be  fown 
with  a  broad  calf,  and  harrowed  in  ;  but 
the  common  grey  pea,  which  is  more 
frequently  fown  in  fields  than  either  of 
them,  muff  be  fown  under  furrow,  and 
delights  moff  in  a  cold  wet  clay.  Thefe 
are  to  be  fown  in  February ;  and  the 
common  quantity  of  feed  is  two  bufhels 
to  an  acre.  The  blue  pea  is  the  beft 
kind  for  light  fandy  land,  and  is  to  be 
early  fown  ;  all  peafe  love  land  manured 
with  lime  or  with  marie.  In  Suffolk  they 
plow  up  their  lays  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  and,  turning  the  turf  well,  they 
have  3  crofis  flick  fet  with  iron  pegs, 
which  they  (trike  down  with  their  feet  : 
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thefe  pegs  make  holes  at  equal  didances; 
into  which  they  have  boys  and  girls  fol¬ 
lowing  to  drop  the  peafe  fingly,  till  all 
the  land  is  fet.  As  foon  as  this  crop  is  cut, 
they  plow  the  land  acrofs,  and  harrow¬ 
ing  it  well,  they  plow  it  again,  and  fow 
it  about  Michaelmas  with  wheat,  and  the 
next  year  with  barley,  then  with  oats; 
after  which  the  land  requires  new  im¬ 
provement.  Mortimer's  Kujbandry. 

PITCH,  a  tenacious  oily  fubdance, 
drawn  chiefly  from  pines  and  firs,  and 
1  ufed  in  Flipping,  medicine,  and  various 
other  arts  :  or  it  is  more  properly  tar, 
infpiflated  by  boiling  it  aver  a  flow 
fire. 

PITCHING,  in  naval  affairs,  the  acf 
of  plunging  or  falling  headlong  into  a 
fea,  when  the  wave,  by  which  the  fhip’s 
fore-part  is  lifted  up,  is  fuddehly  with¬ 
drawn  from  under  the  prow.  Pitching 
is  often  extremely  dangerous  to  a  vefTei, 
as  it  drains  both  the  hull  and  the  mads 
to  a  great  degree,  and  frequently  carries 
away  the  latter  by  a  violent  jerk. 

PITH,  in  vegitation,  the  foft  fpongy 
ftibdance  in  the  central  parts  of  plants 
and  trees.  As  the  fubdance  of  the 
trunk  in  trees,  fays  Boevhaave,  become 
more  woody,  the  pith  is  comprefied,  and 
draitened  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  wholly 
difappears.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that 
the  office  of  the  pith,  in  vegetation,  can¬ 
not  be  very  great,  fince  it  is  not  of  per¬ 
petual  duration.  By  its  fpongy  druclure, 
it  feems  fitted  to  receive  any  fuperfluous 
moitture  that  might  tranfude  through  the 
pores  of  the  woody  fibres.  Jf  by  fueh 
moidure,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
happens  to  rot  and  perifli,  as  frequently 
happens  in  elms,  the  tree  is  found  to 
grow  full  as  well  without  it ;  a  proof  it 
is  of  no  edential  ufe  in  vegetation. 

PITUITARY  GLAND,  inanatpmy, 
a  gland  in  the  brain,  of  the  fize  of  a  very 
large  pea. 

P1VAT,  or-PivoT,  a  foot  or  fhoe  of 
iron,  or  other  metal,  ufually  conical,  or 
terminating  in  a  point,  whereby  a  body, 
intended  to  turn  round,  bears  on  another 
fixed  at  red,  and  performs  its  circumvo¬ 
lutions.  The  pivot  ufually  bears  or 
turns  round  in  a  foie,  or  piece  of  iron  or 
brafs,  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PLACARD,  or  Placart,  among 
foreigners,  fignifies  a  leaf  or  fheet  of 
paper,  dretched  out  and  applied  on  a 
wall  or  ped,  containing  edicts,  regula¬ 
tions,  See. 

PLACE,  Locus,  in  philofopby,  a 
mode  of  lpace,  or  that  part  of  immo¬ 
veable 
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t cable  fpace  which  any  body  poflefies. 
See  Space, 

Place  is  to  fpace  or  expan  (ion,  fays 
Mr.  Locke,  as  time  is  to  duration.  Our 
idea  of  place  is  nothing  but  the  relative 
po'fition  of  any  thing  with  reference  to 
its  di dance  from  fome  fixed  and  certain 
points.  Whence  we  fay,  that  a  thing 
has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when  its 
didance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
refpseft  to  thole  bodies  with  which  we 
have  occafion  to  compare  it.  That  this 
is  fo,  continues  that  great  phiiofopher, 
we  may  eafily  gather  from  hence,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  theuni- 
vc-rfe,  though  we  can  of  all  its  parts. 
To  fay  that  the  world  is  fomewhere, 
means  no  more  than  it  does  exift  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  word  place  is  fometimes  taken 
to  fignify  that  fpace  which  any  body 
takes  up  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  according 
to  the  fame  author,  the  univerfe  may  be 
conceived  in  a  place  but  he  thinks  that 
this  portion  of  infinite  1'pace  polTeffed  by 
the  material  world,  might  more  properly 
be  called  extenlion. 

The  place  of  the  fun,  far,  See.  de¬ 
notes  the  fign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  luminary  is  in  ;  or  the  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Aries,  which  the  planet  or 
ftar’s  circle  of  longitude  cuts  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the 
fun,  planet,  or  ftar.  As  the  fine  of  the 
fun’s  greateff  declination  2.3°  30'  :  to  the 
fine  of  any  prefen t  declination  given  or 
o-hferved,  for  in  dance,  2  3°  1  s'"  :  fo  is 
the  radius  10  :  to  the  fine  of  his  longi¬ 
tude  Si'  >  which,  if  the  declination 
were  notth,  would  give  2,0°  5 z  of  Ge¬ 
mini  ,  if  fouth,  2oc  52'  of  Capricorn  for 
the  fun’s  place.  See  'Declination,  8zc. 

The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part 
of  her  orbit  wherein  (he  is  found  at  any 
time,  is  of  various  kinds,  on  account  of 
the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  mo- 
tions,  which  render  a  number  of  equa¬ 
tions  and  reductions  neccdary  before  the 
juft,  point  be  found.  The  moon’s  ficti¬ 
tious  place  is  her  place  once  equated  ;  her 
place  nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice 
equated  ;  arid  her  true  place  is  her  place 
thrice  equated.  See  Moon. 

PLACENTA,  in  anatomy,  a  foft 
roundifh  mnfs  found  in,  the  womb  of  preg¬ 
nant  women';  which,  from  its  rei’em- 
blance  to  the  liver,  was  called  by  the  an- 
ci.mts  he  par  uterinum,,  the  uterine  liver. 
The  number  of  piaceixtse  in  human  . fnb- 
jt  TVs,  an  fivers  to  that  of  the  founds  ;  and 
?.s  thcTc  are  ufually  (ingle,  the  placenta  is 
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ufually  fi?  too;  but  when  there  are  two 
or  more  feetufes,  there  are  always  as 
many  placentas ;  yet  in  this  cafe  they 
often  cohere  together  fo  as  to  feem  but 
one,  but  even  in  this  cafe,  their  veflels 
do  not  communicate  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  ufe  of  the  placenta  is,  together 
with  the  chorion,  to  abforb  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices  from  the  mother’s  uterus,  as 
the  intedines  do  the  chyle  ;  and  finally  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  feetus,  by  means  of  the 
umbilical  veins.  And  it  probably  ferves 
to  refund  again  to  the  parent,  the  blood 
and  urine  of  the  feetus,  by  the  umbi¬ 
lical  arteries. 

PLAFOND,  or  PiAFOund,  in  ar- 
chitedlure,  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  flat  or  arched,  lined  with  plafler 
or  joiner’s  work,  and  frequently  enriched 
with  painting. 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  pur¬ 
loining  another  perfon’s  works,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  off  for  a  man’s  own. 

PLAGUE,  a  mod  acute  fever,  arifing 
from  a  poifonous  miafma,  brought  from 
Oriental  countries,  which  unlefs  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by 
the  drength  of  the  vital  motions,  by 
buboes  and  carbuncles,  proves  fatal.  In 
this,  at  well  as  in  mod  contagious  dif- 
eafes,  fays  Hoffman,  the  venomous 
miafma  is  fwallowed  with  the  air,  and 
infmuates  itfelf  into  the  falival  juice  ; 
whence  it  adaults  the  head,  brain, 
nerves,  and  animal  fpirks  ;  producing  a 
torpor  in  the  head,  a  heavinefs,  a  fleepi- 
nefs,  a  violent  pain,  a  dupor  of  the 
fenfes,  a  forget fulnefs,  inquietude,  watch¬ 
ing,  and  lofs  of  drength.  From  the 
fauces  it  proceeds  to  the  domach,  crea¬ 
ting  a  loathing  of  food,  naufeas,  anxiety 
of  the  precordia,  cardialgia  attended 
with  fainting,  reaching  to  vomit,  and 
Vomiting  itfelf.  Hence  it  proceds  to  the 
membranes  of  the  fpinal  marrowy  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  producing  horrors, 
a  languid,  fmal),  contracted,  quick  pulfe, 
and  even  fainting.  All  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  figns  and  lymptems  of  the  plague, 
which  are  of  a  more  violent  and  quick 
operation  in  proportion  to  the  virulence 
of  the  pedilential  miafma.  This  difeafe 
differs  from  other  contagious,  malignant, 
and  eruptive  fevers,  becaufe  it  is  the  mod 
acute,  and  fometimes  kills  on  the  fird, 
and  fometimes  on  the  fecond  day.  In 
our  climate  it  is  not  epidemic  or  fporadie, 
from  a  bad  way  of~  living,  or  an  nr.- 
healthful  air,  but  happens  when  it  is 
mod  iulura.ry,  from  contagion  alone,  and 
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Is  imported  from  hot  countries  where 
this  difeafe  rages.  It  will  not  only  abate 
by  intenfe  cold,  but  be  perfectly  extin- 
guilhed  :  wherefore  in  a  cold  feafon  and 
very  cold  countries,  it  either  does  not 
appear  at  all,  or  in  a  very  mild  degree  ; 

»  whereas  if  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  not 
only  molt  violent,  but  moft  common. 

All  plagues  are  not  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  but  vary  according  to  different  con¬ 
futations  and  circum (lances  ;  but  all  who 
have  written  of  the  plague  univerfaliy 
agree,  that  fpongy  and  porous  bodies,  of 
an  obefe  habit,  of  a  fanguine  and  phleg- 
matico-fanguine  conftitution,  women, 
young  perfons  and  children,  perfons  of  a 
timid  difpofition,  that  are  poor,  live 
hard,  or  are  given  to  luxury,  and  fit  up 
late  at  night,  are  more  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  this  difeafe  than  the  Itxong  and  in¬ 
trepid,  lean,  nervous,  endued  with  large 
velfcls,  men,  old  perfons  obnoxious  to 
the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  and  who  have 
Iffues  and  open  ulcers.  Nothing  brings 
on  this  diflemp  r  fooner  than  fear,  a 
dread  of  death,  and  a  confternation  of 
the  mind.  If  the  pellilential  poifon  is 
not  expelled  to  the  external  parts,  it  is 
certainly  fatal  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  done, 
according  to  Hoffman,  as  in  other  fevers, 
by  large  fweats,  by  flools,  by  a  flux  of 
urine,  by  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  either  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  ;  for  thele  threaten  de- 
fdrubdion.  The  falutary  and  critical  ex¬ 
cretion  which  perfe&iy  folves  the  pefti- 
lential  difeafe  is  by  tumours  in  the  fnri- 
face  of  the  body,  not  otherwife  than  the 
cryfpelas,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
day,  and  the  fooner  the  better,  becaufe 
then  the  fymptoms  are  mitigated.  1  hat 
there  is  poifon  contained  in  thefe  tu¬ 
mours  appears  from  hence,  that  if  the 
furgeon  opens  any  of  the  tumours  with 
his  lancet,  and  then  bleeds  a  found  man 
with  the  fame,  he  will  be  immediately 
feized  with  the  plague. 

PLAIN,  Planus,  whatever  is  fmooth 
and  even,  or  fimple,  obvious,  and  eafy 
to  be  underflood;  and,  confequently, 
ftands  oppofed  to  rough,  enriched,  or 
laboured. 

A  plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an 
uniform  furface;  from  every  point  of 
whofe  perimeter,  right  lines  may  be 
drawn  to  every  other  point  in  the 
fame. 

A  plain  angle  is  one  contained  under 
two  lines,  or  furfaces,  in  contradiltinc- 
tion  to  a  folid  angle.  See  Angle . 

The  doctrine  of  plain  triangles,  as 
thofe  included  under  three  right  lines,  is 
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termed  plain  trigonometry.  S<.e  Trigxm 

nometry ,v 

PLAIN  Sailing.  See  Sailing. 

PLAIN  Table,  in  geometry,  &rc.  an. 
inftrument  ufed  in  the  Purveying  of  lands, 
whereby  the  plan  is  taken  on  the  fpot, 
without  any  future  protraction. 

Plain  Problem ,  in  mathematics,  fitch 
a  pioblem  as  cannot  be  fbived  geometri¬ 
cally,  but  by  the  interfetfdon  either  of  a 
right  line  and  a  circle,  or  of  the  circum¬ 
ferences  of  two  circles  ;  as,  given  thc 
greatefl  fide,  and  the  firm  of  the  other 
two  fides  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  to 
find  the  criangle,  as  aito  to  deferibe  a 
trapezium  that  lhall  make  a  given  area  of 
four  given  lines.  Such  problems  can  only 
have  two  folutions,  in  regard  a  right  line 
can  only  cut  a  circle,  or  one  circle  cut 
another  in  two  points. 

PLAINT,  m  law,  the  exhibiting  any 
aftion,  real  or  perfonal,  in  writing.  S.e 
Adi  ion. 

PLxAISE,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpc- 
cies  of  the  pleuronecftes,  with  fmooth 
fides,  a  fpine  near  the  anus,  and  the  eyes 
and  fix  tubercles  placed  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  head  :  it  is  fomewhat  larger  than 


the  flounder. 

PLAN,  the  reprefentation  of  fome- 
thing  drawn  on  a  plane  :  inch  are  maps, 
charts,  ichnographies,  8cc.  The  term 
plan,  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  appears, 
or  is  intended  to  appear,  on  the  ground  ; 
fhewing  the  extent,  divifion,  and  difiri- 
bution  of  its  area,  or  ground-plot,  into 
apartments,  rooms,  paffages,  &c. 

A  geometrical  plan  is  that  wherein  the 
folid  and  vacant  parts  are  reprefented  ia 
their  natural  proportions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a  building  is  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  an 


devation  or  orthography. 

A  perfpedtive  plan  is  that  exhibited  by 
legradations,  or  diminutions,  according 
o.  the  rules  of  perfpeftive. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual 
o  diflinguilh  the  maflivcs  with  a  back 
vafli ;  the  projefdures  on  the  ground  are 
Irawn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofed 
>ver  them  in  dotted  lines, 
ations,  or  alterations  to 
liflinguilhed  by  a  colour 
,vhat  is  already  built  ;  and  tine  tints  of 
:ach  p}an  made  lighter,  as  the  (lories  are 
•ailed. 

In  large  buildings,  it  is  u:uai  to  have 
hree  feVvral  plans,  lor  the  three  fn  ft 
dories. 


The  augmen- 
be  made,  are 
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PLANE,  Planum ,  in  geometry,  a 
plain  furface,  or  one  that  lies  evenly  be¬ 
tween  its  bounding  lines  :  and  as  a  right 
line  is  the  Ihortelt  extenfion  from  one 
point  to  another,  fo  a  plane  furface  is  the 
Ihorteft  extenfion  from  one  line  to 
another  In  aftronomy,  conics,  &c.  the 
term  plane  is  frequently  ufed  for  an 
imaginary  furface,  luppofed  to  cut  and 
pals  through  (olid  bodies  ;  and  on  this 
foundation,  is  the  whole  doCtrine  of  co¬ 
nic  feet  ions  built.  In  mechanics,  planes 
are  either  horizontal,  that  is,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  inclined  thereto. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given 
plane  deviates  from  an  horizontal  one, 
makes  the  whole  bufineis  of  levelling.  In 
optics,  the  planes  of  redeftion  and  refrac¬ 
tion  are  thofe  drawn  through  the  incident 
and  r  flccled  or  refraCtcd  rays.  The 
plane  of  the  horopter  is  that  drawn 
through  the  horopter,  perpendicularly  to 
the  plane  of  the  two  optical  axes.  See 
Horopter . 

In  perfpeCtive,  we  meet  with  the  per- 
fpeClive  plane,  which  is  fuppoied  to  be 
pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  the  horizon  plane,  fuppofed  to 
pafs  through  the  fpeCfator's  eye,  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ;  the  geometrical  plane, 
likewife  parallel  to  the  horizon,  whereon 
the  object  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed 
to  be  placed,  8c c. 

The  plane  of  projection,  in  the  flereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  fphere,  is  that 
on  which  the  projection  is  made;  corref- 
ponding  to  the  perfpeCtive  plane. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edge-tool  to 
fhave  wood  fmooth  and  even. 

PLANET,  Planeta,  in  aftronomy,  a 
celehial  body  revolving  round  the  fun  as  a 
center,  and  changing  its  poftion  with 
refpeCt  to  the  fixed  liars.  T he  planets 
are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  primary 
and  fecondary. 

Primary  Plan  ets,  thofe  which  move 
round  the  fun  as  a  center,  and  are  by  way 
of  eminence,  ufually  called  planets. 

Secondary  Planets,  or  fatellites,  fuch 
as  move  round  lome  primary  planet,  as 
their  refpe&ive  center,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  primary  planets  do  round  the 
fun.  The  primary  planets  are  fix  in 
number,  viz.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the 
Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  Of  thefe 
the  firft  three  are  called  fuperior  planets, 
becaufe  their  orbits  cireumfcribe  that  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  two  laft  inferior  pla¬ 
nets,  becaufe  their  orbits  are  circumfcrib- 
ed  by  the  orbit  of  tire  earth.  The  order, 
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pofition,  magnitude,  8c c.  of  the  planets 
are  reprefented  in  plate  XL II. 

From  the  feveral  phafes  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  planets,  they  are  found  to 
be  all  perfe&ly  like  the  moon,  that  is, 
opake  bodies,  and  borrow  all  their  light 
from  the  fun. 

This  will  plainly  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  i.  Venus,  obferved 
with  a  telefcope,  is  rarely  found  full,  but 
with  variable  phafes  like  thofe  of  the 
moon,  her  illuminated  part  (till  turned 
towards  the  eaft,  when  fine  is  the  morning 
fiat,  and  weft,  when  the  evening  ftar. 
And  the  like  phafes  have  been  obferved 
of  Mars  and  Mercury. 

z.  Gaftendus  firft,  and  after  him- 
others,  have  obferved  Mercury  on  the 
face  of  the  fun,  acrofs  which  he  appeared 
to  pafs  like  a  black  round  fpot.  f  lorrox, 
in  1639,  aifo  obferved  Venus  in  the  fun, 
where  (he  made  the  fame  appearance. 

3.  De  la  Hire,  in  1700,  with  a  telef¬ 
cope  of  fixteen  feet,  difeovered  mountains 
in  Venus,  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
moon. 

4.  Calls ni  obferved  two  fpots  in  Ve¬ 
nus  ;  four  in  Mars,  likewife  obferved  by 
Campani  ;  and  feveral,  at  feveral  times, 
in  Jupiter  :  and  from  his  obfervations  of 
thefe  fpots  found  that  they  had  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  their  axes :  he  even  deter¬ 
mined  the  velocity  of  that  rotation,  or 
the  period  wherein  it  was  effected,  v.  gr. 
that  of  Jupiter  9  hours  56' ;  that  of  Mars, 
zy  hours  40' ;  and  that  of  Venus  2.4 
hours.  And  fince  the  fun,  moon,  Ju¬ 
piter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  Earth,  are 
(pund  to  revolve  on  their  axes,  i.  e.  to 
have  a  diurnal  rotation,  no  doubt  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Saturn  have  the  fame  ;  though 
the  great  nearnefs  of  the  former  to  the 
fun,  and  the  meat  diftance  of  the  latter, 
prevent  any  fpots  from  being  obferved  on 
them,  whence  that  rotation  might  be 
demonftrated. 

5.  In  Jupiter  are  obferved  two  fwatbs, 
or  belts,  brighter  than  the  reft  of  his 
difk,  and  moveable  ;  fometimes  found 
in  one  part,  fometimes  in  another; 
fometimes  broader,  fometimes  narrower. 

6.  In  1609,  were  firft  obferved  three 
little  ftars,  or  moons,  moving  about  Ju¬ 
piter,  by  Sim.  Marius;  and  in  16x0  the 
fame  were  obferved  by  Galileo  :  thefe 
are  now  frequently  obferved  to  difappear 
in  a  clear  Iky,  when  Jupiter  happens  to 
be  diametrically  interpofed  between  them 
and  the  fun.  Whence  it  appears  they 
are  void  of  light,  at  fuch  time  when  the 
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fern’s  rays,  intercepted  by  Jupiter,  cannot 
be  propagated  to  them  in  right  lin.es; 
and  hence  alfo,  that,  hke  the  moon, 
they  are  opake  bodies,  illuminated  by  the 
fun  ;  and  hence  again,  liner  Jupiter  does 
not  illuminate  his  fatellites  when  placed 
behind,  he  himfelf  in  that  part  turned 
from  the  fun,  may  be  argued  to  be  void 
of  light. 

7.  When  Jupiter’s  moons  are  diame¬ 
trically  intefpofed  between  Jupiter  and 
the  fun,  there  is  feen  a  round  fpot  on 
Jupiter  s  difk,  which  is  fornetimes  larger 
than  the  iatellite  ilfeif.  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears.  that  the  fatellites  are  opake  bodies, 
illuminated  by  the  fun  ;  that  they  pro- 
je<ft  a  fhadow  upon  the  planet,  and  that 
the  round  fpois  feen  in  Jupiter  arc  the 
fhadows  of  the  fatellites.  Whence  alfo, 
the  interfedfion  of  that  fhadow  being 
found  to  be  a  circle,  the  fhadow  mutt  he 
conical ;  and  therefore  the  figure  of  the 
fatellites,  at  leaft  as  to  fenfe,  is  fpheri- 
cal. 

8.  The  earth  being  between  Jupiter 
and  the  fun,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  any  of 
the  fatellites  happen  to  be  between  Ju¬ 
piter  and  the  fun,  it  is  loll  in  Jupiter’s 
light,  though  fornetimes  appearing  like  a 
black  fpot.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
frequently  obferved  by  CafTini  and  Ma- 
raldi,  who  have  likewila  noted  very  con 
fiderable  alterations  in  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  fatellites  ;  for  which  no 
reafon  could  be  given  from  the  diffance 
of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  or  the  earth  :  e  gr. 
That  the  fourth,,  which  is  ufualiy  feen 
fhe  lmalleft,  is  fornetimes  the  larged,  and 
the  third,  which  is  ufualiy  the  largefl, 
fornetimes  the  fmalleft.  Hence  as  the 
fatellites  are  illuminated  by  the  fun,  even 
then  when  emerged  in  Jupiter  s  light, 
yet  appear  obfeure,  there  muff  be  fome 
alteration  in  their  atmofpheres,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fun’s  rays  being  equaUy  reflected 
from  every  part  of  their  furface ;  which 
muft  likewife  be  the  caufe  why  their  f’ha- 
dow  is  fornetimes  larger  than  them- 
felves. 

Now,  to  fum  up  the  evidence.  —  t. 
Since  in  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only 
that  part  of  the  difk  illuminated  by  the 
fun  is  found  to  fhine ;  and,  again,  Venus 
and  Mercury,  when  between  the  earth 
and  the  fun,  appear  like  dark  fpots  or 
maculae  on  the  fun’s  difk  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Mercury,  are 
opake  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  bor¬ 
rowed  light  of  the  fun.  And  the  fame 
appears  of  Jupiter,  from  its  being  void 
of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the  fhadow 
V  o  Li  III. 
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of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as  well  as  in 
that  part  turned  from  the  fun  ;  and  that 
his  fatellites  are  opake,  and  ref  left  the 
fun’s  light,  is  abundantly  (hewn.  Where¬ 
fore,  fince  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and 
fatellites,  only  yield  a  faint  light,  fainter 
confiderably  than  that  of  the  fixed  flats, 
though  thefe  be  vaflly  more  remote  ;  and 
than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  :  it  is 
pad  dolibt,  be  too,  with  his  attendants, 
are  opake  bodies. 

2,.  Since  the  fun’s  light  is  not  tranf- 
muted  through  Mercury  and  V.enufq 
when  placed  a  gain  ft  him,  it  is  plain  they 
are  denfe opake  bodies  ;  which  is  likewife 
evident  of  jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the 
latellites  in  his  fhadow  ;  dnd  therefore, 
by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  concluded 
of  Saturn. 

3.  From  the  variable  fpots  in  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thole 
planets  have  a  changeable  atmofphere  ; 
which  changeable  atmofphere  m^y,  by  a 
like  argument,  be  inferred  of  the  fattel- 
lites  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore  by  lirnili- 
tude  the  fame  may  be  concluded  of  tin# 
other  planets. 

4.  In  like  manner,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  obferved  in  Venus,  the  fame  may 
be  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets, 

5.  Since  then  Saturn,  Jupiter,  both 
their  fatellites.  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  are  opake  bodies,  finning  with  the 
fun’s  borrowed  light,  arc  furnifhed  with 
mountains,  and  encompafTed  with  a 
changeable  atmofphere  ;  they  have,  of 
confeqirence,  waters,  leas,  Sec.  *as  well 
as  dry  land,  and  are  bodies  like  the 
moon,  and  therefore  like  the  earth. 

And  hence  nothing  hinders  but  that 
the  planets  -may  alfo  be  concluded  to  b6 
inhabited.  ( Huygens,  in  his  Cofmotheo- 
ros,  argues  very.plaufibly  for  the  exigence 
of  planetary  inhabitants,  from  the  fnni- 
litude  of  the  planets  with  our  earth  ; 
thofe,  like  this,  being  opake,  denfe,  un¬ 
even,  round,  heavy,  illuminated  and 
warmed  by  the  fun  ;  having  night  and 
day,  fummer  and  winter,  See. 

Wolfius  deduces  fornething  relating 
hereto  from  arguments  of  another  kind. 
Thus,  e.  gr.  it  is  fcarce  t6  be  doubted, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  earth;  arid,  in 
efleH,  of  the  giant  kind.  For  it  is  fhevvn 
in  optics,  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  con- 
trad.'s  in  a  ffrong  light,  and  dilates  in  a 
weak  one  ;  wherefore,  lines  in  Jupitu' 
the  tun’s  meridian  light  is  much  feebler 
than  on  the  earth,  by  reafon  of  Jupiter’s 
greater  difl'ance  from  the  fun  ;  the  pupil 

3  f:  win 
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.will  need  to  be  much  more  dilatable  In 
the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter,  than  in  thole 
of  the  earth.  But  the  pupil  is  observed 
to  have  a  conftant  proportion  to  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  and  the  eye  to  the  reft  of  the 
body  ;  fo  that,  in  animals,  the  larger  the 
pupil,  the  larger  the  eye  and  the  larger 
the  body. 

In  the  Copcrnican  fyftcm,  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  femi- diameters  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  or  between  the  didances 
of  the  fcveral  planets  from  the  fun,  is., 
found  by  trigonometry;  fo  that  if  the 
el'iftanc'e  of  any  one  of  them-,  as  for  in- 
Ilance,  if  the  didance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  be  given,  the  didances  of  all  the 
re(l  of  the  planets  from  the  fun  may  be 
found  :  in  any  of  the  fuperior  planets, 
the  ratio  its  didance  from  the  fun  bears 
to  the  didance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun 
is  known,  by  meafuring  the  angle  of  the 
planet’s  retrogradation . 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  without 
regard  to  the  accurate  form  of  their  orb¬ 
its,  which  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical ;  yet 
that  it  is  very  little  fo.  even  in  the  mod 
excentric  orbit,  as  that  of  Mercury,  will 
'appear  by  comparing  (heir  excentricities 
with  their  mean  didunces  from  the  fun. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  mean  didance  of  the 
earth  from  the  fun  be  divided  into  1000 
equal  parts,  then  in  thofe  parts  we  have, 
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That  the  earth’s  orbit  is  elliptical,  is 
well  known  from  common  experience  ; 
for  were  the  orbit  circular,  the  fun’s  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  would  always  be  the 
fame;  but  we  find  it  is  not,  for  if  it  be 
ineafured  with  a  micrometer  in  winter¬ 
time,  it  will  be  found  con  (iderably  larger 
than  in  the  fummer,  and  it  will  he  great - 
ed  of  all  when  the  fun  is  in  the  8°  of  pj- 

( which  (hews  that  is  the  place  of  the 
■aphehum)  it  being  then  3 V  47"  ;  where¬ 
as,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  2(>  of  05 } 
his  diameter  is  but  31'  40". 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  fun  is 
really  nearer  to  us  in  the  midd  of  winter 
•than  in  the  midd  of  fummer;  but  this 
ieems  a  paradox  to  many,  who  think  the 
iun  mud  ndeds  be  hotted  -when  it  is 
neared  to  us,  and  that  the  fun  is  appa¬ 
rently  more  didant  horn  us  irv  December 
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than  in  June.  As  to  the  fun’s  being  hotter, 
it  is  true,  it  is  fo  to  all  thofe  places  which 
receive  his  rays  dire<dly  of  perpendicular¬ 
ly,  but  we  find  his  heat  abated  on  account 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  raysj  and  his  (hort 
continuance  above  the  horizon  at  that 
time.  And  as  to  his  didance,  it  is  only 
with  refpecd  to  the  zenith  of  the  place, 
not  the  center  of  the  earth  ;  fince  it  is 
plain,  the  fun  may  approach  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  earth,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  recedes  from  the  zenith  of  any  place. 

Agreeable  to  the  fun’s  nearer  didance 
in  the  winter,  we  obferve  his  apparent 
motion  is  then  quicker  than  in  fummer; 
for  in  the  8°  of  pf  it  is  about  6i'  per 
day,  but  in  the  8°  of  03  his  motion  is 
but  57'  per  day.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  fummer  half-year  eight  days  longer 
than  the  winter  half-year,  as  appears  by 
the  following, computation,  according  to 
the  new  ftyle. 


March 

10I  days. 

In  Sept. 

07  < 

April 

3° 

O£tob. 

31 

May 

31 

Nov. 

3° 

June 

3° 

Dec. 

31 

J°iy 

31 

Jan. 

31 

Aug. 

3-i 

Feb. 

28 

Sept. 

2-3 

March 

2C| 

i86f  i7 8f 
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Difference  8  days. 

For  the  fun’s  attracting  force  being  one 
part  of  the  caufe  of  the  planet’s  motion, 
and  this  force  always  increafing  and  de- 
creafing  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares 
of  the  didasces,  it  is  evident  the  velocity 
of  the  planet  will  always  be  greater 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  fun,  and  vice 
verfa. 

Yet  is  this  unequal  motion  of  a  planet 
regulated  by  a  certain  immutable  law, 
from  which  it  never  varies,  which  is, 
that  a  line,  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
fun  to  the  center  of  the  planet,  does  fo 
move  with  the  planet  about  the  fun,  that 
it  deferibes  elliptic  areas  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  times. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical 
machine,  reprefenting  the  motions,  orb¬ 
its,  & c.  of  the  planets,  agreeably  to. the 
Copernican  fydem.  The  planetarium 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
orrery,  and  therefore  we  have  given  its 
defcription  and  ufe  under  that  article. 
See  Orrery. 

PLANETARY,  relating  to  the  pla¬ 
net?. 
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nets.  •  Thus  we  meet  with  planetary 
days,  hours,  years,  fyflems,  &c. 

PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geo¬ 
metry  which  co n (icier s  lines  and  plain 
figures,  without  confi  dering  their  height 
or  depth. 

PLANISPHERE,  a  projetfion  of  the 
fphere  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane  ; 
in  which  fenfe  maps,  wherein  are  exhi¬ 
bited  the  meridians,  and  other  circles  of 
the  fphere,  are’ plan i fphere s. 

Planisphere  is  m ore  particulary 
ufed  for  an  adronomical  indrument  ufed 
in  oblerving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  conhfis  of  a  projedtion  of  the 
celedial  fphere  upon  a  plane,  reprefenting 
the  Lars,  conlleilations,  &c.  in  their 
proper  order  ;  fome  being  projected  on 
the  meridian,  and  others  on  the  equator. 

PLANT,  plant  a ,  ail  organical  body, 
deflitute  of  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  adhering  .to  another  body  in  fetch  a 
manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nourifh- 
ment,  and  having  power  of  propagating 
itfelf  by  feeds.  The  parts  of  which  a 
plant  con  fids  are,  the  root,  (talk,  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit.  Plant  and  vegetable 
are  terms  aim  oft  fynonymous,  every  plant 
being  a  vegetable.  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines 
a  vegetable  to  be  a  body  generated  of  the 
earth,  or  fomething  arifinp  of  the  earth, 
to  which  it  adheres  or  is  connefted  by 
parts  called  roots,  through  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  matter  of  its  nourilhment  and 
increafe  ;  and  confids  of  juices  and  vef- 
lels  fenfibly  didinfl  from  each  other  :  or, 
a  vegetable  is  an  organical  body,  com- 
pofed  of  vefle.ls  and  juices  every  where 
didinguifhahle  from  each  other ;  to  which 
body  grow  roots  or  parts,  whereto  it  ad¬ 
heres,  and  from  which  it  derives  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  its  life  and  growth.  This  defini¬ 
tion  furnifhes  a  juft  and  adequate  idea  of 
a  vegetable  ;  for  by  its  confiding  of  dif- 
tindfc  vefifels  and  juices,  it  is  didinguifhed 
from  a  foffile  ;  and  by  its  adhering  to 
another  body,  from  which  it  derives  its 
nourishment,  and  being  deditute  of  fenfa- 
tion,  it  is  fufficiently  didinguifhed  from 
an  animal.  The  vefifels,  or  containing 
parts  of  plants,  confid  chiefly  of  earth, 
bound  or  connected  together  by  oil,  as  a 
gluten ;  which  being  exhauded  by  fire, 
air,  age,  or  the  like,  the  plant  moulders, 
or  returns  again  into  its  earth  or  dud  ; 
but  it  muft  be  owned,  that  water,  air, 
fait,  and  fulphur,  or  oil,  are  likewife 
condiment  parts  of  plants,  fince  they 
can  be  all  obtained  by  a  well  managed 
analyfis.  The  root,  or  part  whereby 
plants  a;-e  connected  to  their  matrix,  and 
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by-which  they  receive  their  nutritious  juice, 
confids  of  an  infinite  number  of  abfor- 
bent  veffels,  which  being  difperfed  through 
the  kiterdices  of  the  earth,  attract  orim- 
bibe  the  juices  of  the  fame  ;  confequently 
every  thing  in  the  earth  that  is  difloluble 
in  water  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as  air, 
fait,  oil,  and  fumes  of  minerals,  metals, 
See.  and  of  thefe  plants  do  really  .confid. 
See  Root. 

The  motion  of  thefe  nutritious  juices 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood  in  ani¬ 
mals,  being  effected  by  the  atdion  of  the 
air.  The  difeovery  of  this  we  owe  to  the 
admirable  Malpighi,  who  fird  obferved, 
that  plants  confid  of  two  fieries  or  orders 
of  veffels  :  -i .  fuch  as  receive  and  diftri- 
bute  the  alimentary  juices,  anfwering  to 
the  arteries,  laffeals,  veins,  8zc.  of  anir- 
mals.  z.  The  tracheae,  or  air-veflels, 
which  are  long  hollow  pipes,'  wherein  air 
is  commonly  received  and  expelled  ; 
that  is,  inspired  and  expired.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  mud 
have  a  d  ong  effect  on  the  air  included  in 
thefe  tracheae  ;  whence  arifes  a  perpetual 
fpring  of  afiion,  to  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  juices  in  plants. 

For  the  botanical  didribution  of  plants 
into  clades,  genera,  8zc.  fee  the  articles 
Botany ,  Germs  ,  &c. 

Foffile  Plants,  thofe  plants  found 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  lodged  in  aimed 
all  the  kinds  of  drat  a,  or  fubftances,  to 
be  met  with  there. 

PLANTAIN,  Rlantago ,  in  botany,  a 
plant,  the  root,  leaves,  and  feeds  of 
which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  reckon¬ 
ed  cooling  and  aftringent ;  being  much 
recommended  in  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  par¬ 
ticularly  haemorrhages,  whether  from  the 
nofe,  mouth,  or  uterus.  It  is  likewife 
accounted  a  great  healer  of  frefh  wounds. 

Ribwort,  and  bucks-horn  plantain,  are 
twvfpecies  of,  and  agree  with  plantain 
in  virtues. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  Wed  In¬ 
dies,  denotes  a  fpot  of  ground  which  a 
planter,  or  perfon  arrived  in  a  new  colo¬ 
ny,  pitches  on  to  cultivate  for  his  own 
u(e,  or  is  afligned  for  that  purpofe.  Plan¬ 
tation  is  often  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
with  colony. 

PLANTING,  in  agriculture  and  gar¬ 
dening,  is  fetting  a  tree  or  plant,  taken 
from  its  proper  place,  in  a  new  hole  or 
pit ;  throwing  frefh  earth  over  its  root, 
and  filling  up  the  hole  to  the  level  of  the 
furface  of  the  ground. 

The  fird  thing  in  planting,  fays  Mr, 
Miller,  is  to  prepare  the  ground  before 
3  E  i  the 
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the  trees  or  plants  are  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  that  they  may  remain  out  of  the 
ground  as  lliort  a  time  as  pofiible  ;  and 
the  next  is,  to  take  up  the  tree's  pr  plants 
in  order  to  their  being  tranfplanted.  In 
taking  up  the  trees,  carefully  dig  away 
the  earth  round  the  roots,  To  as  to  come 
at  their  fcveral  parts  to  cut  them  off;  for 
if  they  are  torn  out  of  the  ground  with¬ 
out  care,  the  roots  wi  1  be  broken  and 
limited,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees. 
When  you  have  taken  them  up,  the  next 
thing  is  ta  pr  pare  th*  m  for  planting  by 
pruning  the  roots  and  heads.  And  firft, 
as  to  the  roots  ;  all  the  fmall  fibres  are 
to  be  cut  off,  as  near  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  are  produced  as  may  be,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  to  be  replanted  immediately 
after  they  are  taken  up.  Then  prune  off 
all  the  bruifed  or  broken  roots,  all  fuch 
as  are  irregular,  and  crofs,each  other, 
a.nd  all  downright  roots,  efpeciaily  ir 
fruit-trees  :  fhorten  the  larger  roots  in 
proportion  to  the  age,  the  ftrength,  and 
nature  of  the  tree,  obferving  that  the 
walnut,  mulberry,  and  fome  other  ten 
der-rooted  kinds,  fhould  not  be  pruned 
fo  clofe  as  the  more  hardy  forts  of  fruit 
and  fore  if  trees  :  in  young  fruit-trees, 
fuch  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  p  aches, 
&c.  that  are  o.ne  year  old  from  the  time 
of  their  budding  and  grafting,  the  roots 
may  be  left  only  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long  ;  but  in  older  trees  they-muft 
be  left  of  a  much  greater  lenght  ;  bln: 
tnis  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  larger 


roots,  for  the  fmall  ones  mud  be  chief] 
quite  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  fliort  Tin. 
nc3jt  thing  is  the  pruning  of  their  h*.  ads 
which  rnuft  be  differently  performed  it 
different  times';  and  the  defign  of  tin 
tjees  muft  aho  be  confidered  :  thus,  i 
they  are  defigned  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  v 
is  bed  to  plant  them  with  the  greatef 
pm.  of  tneir  heads,  which  fhould  mriait 
on  til!  they  begin  to  jfhoot  in  the  fpring. 
when  they  muff  be  cut  down  t  five  01 
J‘x  e7eS>.  at  the  fame  time  takina  car: 
not  to  diffurb  the  roots.  But  if  the  tree: 
are  defigned  for  ftandards,  you  fhoulc 
prune  off  all  the  fmall  branches  clofe  tc 
the  p  ace  where-  they  are  produced,  as  aife 
tfie  irregular  ones,  which  crofs  eacl 
e  ther  ;  and  after  having  difplaced  theft 
branches,,  you  fhould  alfo  cut  off  all  fuel- 
parts  of  branches  as  have  by  any  accident 
been  broken  or  wound- d;  but  by  nc 


means  cut  off  the  main  lem 
Vvhich  are'neceflary  to  attraft 
the  ro  it,  and  thereby  promot 


oe  the  tree. 


leading  (boots 
the  lap  from 

te  thegrowtl 


Having  thus  prepared  the  trees  fay 
planting,  you  muft  now  proceed  to  place 
them  in  the  earth  ;  but  firft h  if  the  trees 
have  been  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  are  dried,  place 
them  eight  or  ten  hours  in  u'ater,  before 
they  are  planted,  with  their  heads  ereft, 
and  the  roots  only  i  mm  erf- d  therein, 
which  will  fwell  the  dried  veftels  of  the 
roots,  and  prepare  them  to  imbibe  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  earth.  In  planting 
them,  great  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil ;  for  if  that  be  cold 
and  moift,  the  trees  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  very  (hallow  ;  and  if  it  be  a  hard 
rock  or  gravel,  it  will  be  better  to  raife  a 
hiil  of  car>h  where  each  tree  is  to  be 
planted,  than  to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gra¬ 
ve!,  and  fill  it  up  with  earth,  as  is  too 
often  p raft i fed,  by  which  means  the  trees 
are  planted,  as  it  were,  in  a  tub,  and 
have  but  little  room  to  extend  their  roots. 
The  next  thing  to  be  ohferved  is  to  place 
the  trees  in  the  hole  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  roots  may  be  about  the  fame 
depth  in  the  ground  as  before  they  were 
taken  up  ;  then  break  the  earth  fine  with 
a  fpade,  and  fcatter  it  into  the  hole,  fo 
that  it  may  fall  in  between  every  root, 
that  there  may  be  no  hollownefs  in  the 
earth  ;  then,  having  filled  up  the  hole, 
gently  tread  down  the  earth  with  your 
feet,  but  do  not  make  it  too  bard,  which 
is  a  great  fault,  efpcciahy  if  the.  ground 
be  ftrong  or  wet.  Having  thus  planted 
the  trees,  they  fhould  be  faftened  to 
flakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  prevent 
their  being  difplaced  by  the  wind,  and 
forne  mulch  laid  on  the  fnrfaee  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots  :  as  to  fuch  as 
are  planted  again  ft  walls,  their  roots 
fhould  he  placed  about  five  or  fix  inches 
from  the  w'ail,  to  which  their  heads 
fhould  be  nailed  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  un  bv  the  w  ind.  The  feafens  for 
planting  are  various,  according  to  the 
different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  in 
vvhich  they  are  planted :  for  the  trees 
whofe  leaves  fall  off  in  winter  the  heft 
time  is  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  pro¬ 
vided  the  foil  be  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  a  very 
wet  foil,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  till  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March  ;  and  for  many  kinds  of  ever¬ 
greens,  the  beginning  of  April  is  by  far 
the  beft  feafon  ;•  though  they  may  be 
lafely  removed  at  Midfummer  provided 
they  are  not  fo  be  carried,  very  far  ;  but 
you  fhould  always  make  choice  of  a 
cloudy  wet  feaion.  Ifldler's  Gardener' $ 
Oid?»  ;  o 
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PLASHING  of  '  Styickfet-IJ edges,  an 
.operation  very  necedary  to  promote  the 
growth  and  continuance  of  old  hedges. 
It  if--  performed  in  this  manner  :  the  old 
Pubs  mult  be  cut  off,  &c.  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  belt 
and  longed  of  the  middle  fized  fhoots 
left  to  lav  down.  Some  of  the  (Ironged 
of  thefe  mud  alfo  be  left  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  (lakes.  Thefe  are  to  be  cut 
off  to  the  height  at  Which  the  hedge  is 
intended  to  be  left  ;  and  they  are  to  Hand 
at  ten  feet  diftance  one  from  -another  : 
when  there  are  not  proper  fhoots  lor  thefe 
at  the  due  didances,  their  places  mud  be 
i'upplied  with  common  (lakes  of  dead 
wood.  The  hedge  is  to  be  fird  thinned, 
by  cutting  away  all  but  thole  fhoots  which 
are  intended  to  be  u fed  either  as  flakes,  i 
or  the  other  work  of  the  plafhing  ;  the 
ditch  is  to  be  cleaned  out  with  the  fpade  : 
and  it  mud  be  now  dug  as  at  fird,  with 
(roping  fides  each  way  ;  and  when  there 
is  any  cavity  on  the  bank  on  w'hich  the 
hedge  grows,  or  the  earth  has  been  wafhed 
away , from  the  roots  of  the  fhrubs,  it  is 
to  be  made  good  by  facing  it,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  it,  with  the  mould  dug  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ditch  :  all  the  red  of 
the  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  the 
owner  lliould  look  carefully  into  it  that 
this  be  done;  for  the  workmen,  to  fpare 
themfelves  trouble,  are  apt  to  throw  as 
much  as  they  can  upon  the  face  of  the 
bank  ;  which  being  by  this  means  over¬ 
loaded,  is  foon  waffled  off  into  the  ditch 
again,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  work 
undone  ;  whereas  what  is  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  bank  always  remains  there,  and  makes 
a  good  fence  of  an  indifferent  hedge. 
In  the  plafhing  the  quick,  two  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided  ;  thefe  are,  the  laying 
it  too  low,  and  the  laying  it  too  thick  : 
this  makes  the  fap  run  allinto  the  fhoots/ 
and  leaves  the  plafhes  without  fufficient 
nourifhment  ;  which,  with  the  thicknefs 
of  the  hedge,  finally  kills  them.  The 
other  extreme  of  laying  them  to6  high 
is  equally  to  be  avoided  ;  for  this  car¬ 
ries  up  all  the  nourifhment  into  the 
plafhes,  and  fo  makes  the  fhoots  fma!l 
and  weak  at  the  bottom,  and  confequent- 
ly,  the  hedge  thin.  A  new  hedge  railed 
from  fets  in  the  common  way,  generally 
requires  plafhing  about  eight  or  nine 
years  afteiv 

PL  ASTER,  Emplajimm ,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  an  external  application,  of  a  harder 
confidence  than. our  ointments:  thefe 
are  to  be  fpread  according  to  the  different 
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circum  dances  of  the  wound,  place,  or 
pa-  ent,  either  upon  linen  or  leather. 

PLASTER,  among  builders,  &c. 
The  plafter  of  Paris  is  a  preparation  of 
fevaral  fpecies  of  gypfnms,  dug  near 
Mont  Maitre,  a  village  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Paris ;  whence  the  name.  See 
Gypfum . 

1  he  befl  fort  is  hard,  white,  Alining, 
and  marbly  ;  known  by  the  names  of 
plafler- (tone,  or  parget  of  Mont  Maitre. 
It  will  neither  give  fire  with  Reel,  nor 
ferment  with  aqua-fortis,  but  very  freelv 
and  readily  calcines  in  the  -fire,  into  a 
very  fine  plafler ;  the  ufe  of  which  in. 
building  and  cafting  ftatues,  is  well 
known.  See  Stucco. 

As  the  modern  tafle  runs  greatly  into 
!  plaflering,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  this 
art  could  be  brought  to  its  ancieht  per¬ 
fection.  The  plafters  of  the  Romans 
were  exceeding  durable ;  witnsfs  feveral 
yards  of  it  flill  to  be  found  on  the  top 
of  the  Pont  de  Garde,  near  Nifmes.  At 
Venice  they  ufe  a  very  durable  plafler; 
but  as  the  fecret  of  preparing  it  is  not 
known  among  us,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  whether  fuch  a  fubflance 
might  not  be  made  by  boiling  the  powder 
of  gypfum  dry  over  the  fire,  for  it  will  boil 
in  the  manner  of  water;  and  when  this 
boiling  or  recalcining  was  over,  the  mixing 
with  it  refin,  or  pitch,  or  both  together, 
with  common  fulphur,  and  the  powder 
of  fea-fhclls.  If  thefe  were  all  mixed 
together,  and  the  water  added  to  it  hot, 
and  the  matter  all  kept  hot  upon  the 
fire  till  the.inflant  of  its  being  ufed,  fo 
that  it  might  be  laid  on  hot,  it  is  pofiible 
this  fecret  might  be  hit  upon.  Wax  and 
oil  of  turpentine  may  be  alfo  tried  as  ad- 
dit'ons  ;  thefe  being  the  common  ingre¬ 
dients  in  fuch  cements  as  we  have  accounts 
of  are  the  firmed.  Strong  ale-wort  is 
by  Tome  directed  to  be  ufed/ inflead  of 
water,  to  make  mortar  of  lime- Hone  he 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  firength.  It  is 
pofiible  that  the  ufe  of  this  tenaceous  li¬ 
quor  in  the  powdered  ingredients  of 
this  propofed  plafler,  might  greatly  add 
to  their  iolidity  and  firmnefs. 

PLaSTIC,  TrXara©-,  denotes  a  thing 
endued  with  a  formative  power,  or  a 
faculty  of  forming  and  fafhioning  a  mafs 
of  matter,  after  the  likenefs  of  a  living 
being  ;  fuch  a  virtue  as  fame  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Epicureans,  and  perhaps  the  Peri¬ 
patetics  too,  imagined  to  relide  •  in  the 
earth,  or,  at  lead,  to  have  anciently  re¬ 
dded  therein,  by  means  whereof,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  intervention  of 

a  ere a- 
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s  creator,  it  put  forth  plants,  &c.  Some 
©f  them  fcem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  ani¬ 
mats,  and  even  man  himfeif,  was  the 
effeft  of  this  pkftlc/powcr. 

PL  A  ST  I  CL,  the  Plastic  Art,  a 
branch  of  'fewipiurfc,  being  the  art  of 
farming  figures  ot  men,  bards,  beufts, 
fifhes,  &c.  in  plafter,  clay,  Hue,  or  the 
like. 

PuATE,  in  commerce,  gold  or  hive r 
wrought-  into  vcilek,  for  dorneftie  ules. 

PLATFORM,  in  the.  military  art, 
an  elevation  of  earth,  on  which  cannon 
5s  placed,  to,  fire  on  the  enemy  ;  fuch  are 
the  mounts  in  the  middle  of  curtains. 
On  the  rampart  there  is  always  a  plat¬ 
form,  where  the  cannon  are  mounted. 
It  is  made  by  tbs  heaping  up  of  earth  on 
the  rampart,  or  by  an  arrangement  of. 
tsadper s,  riling .infenfibly,  for  the  cannon 
(to  roll  on,  either  in  a  Jailmate,  or  on  . 
attack  in  the  outworks. 

All  practitioners  are  agreed,  that  no  j 
fb.ot  can  be  depended  on,  unids  the  piece 
can  be  placed  on  a  folid  platform  ;  for  if 
the  platform  feakes  with  the  fir  It  impulfe 
m  the  powder,  the  piece  muff  like  wife  • 
feake,  which  will  alter  its  dire  ft  Ion,  and 
sencRr  the  {hot  uncertain. 

PLATFORM,  in  architecture,  a  row 
,«f  beams,  which  fupporf  the  timber- 
work  of  a  roof,  and  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  where  the  entablature  ought  to  be 
suited.  This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind 
©I' terrace,  or  broad,  fmooth,  open  walk 
at  the  top  of  a  building,  from  whence- a 
fair  prolpeft  may  be  taken  ®f  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  lienee  an  edifice  is  faid  to 
be  covered  with  a  platform,  when  it  is 
flat  at  top  and  has  no  ridge.  Molt  of 
the  Oriental  buildings  are  thus  covered, 
as  were  all  t.hofe  of  the  ancients. 

PLATONIC,  fomething  relating  to 
Plato,  Lis  feboe-i-phiiofophy,  opinions, 
or  the  like  thus,  Platonic  love  denotes 
a  pure  Ipintual  aifeftion,  for  which  Plato 
was  a  great  advocate,  fub  filling  between 
the  different  lexer.,  ahftraftcd  from  all 
carnal  appy'dt-'-s,  and  regarding  no  other 
©bp  ft  but  the  mind  and  its  .beauties  :  or 
it  is  even  a  fincere  dif  nterefted  friendfhip 
fub  biting.  between  perfons  of  the  Lame 
Lex,  abiirachal  from  any  felfiih  views, 
and .  regarding,  .tin  orccr  pryWeV  than  the 
jy-rfon,  if  any  inch  love  or  friendlhi-p 
has  aught  of  a  foundation  in  nature. 

P L ATOM  1 C  YEAR ,  or  the  G k u  t 
YejVcR,  a  period  of  time  determined  by 
the  revolution  of  lire  equinoxes,  or  tire 
it  pace  wherein  the  fters  and  conttellations 
auurn  to  th.lv  former  places,  in  rdpeft 


of  the  equinoxes,  The  Platonic  year, 
according  to  Tycho  Brahe,  isasbib,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ricciolus  25920,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cafliiii  24800  years.  See  Precej- 
Jion  of  the  h  qu'vwxes. 

This  period  once  Accompli  (bed,  it  was 
an  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
world  was  to  begin  anew,  and  the  fame 
feries  of  tilings  to  turn  over  again. 

PLATONISM,  the  doctrine  and  fen- 
timents  of  Plato  and  his  followers. 

PLATTOON,  er  Plottqon,  in 
the  military  art,  a  fmall  fquare  body 
of  forty  or  fifty  men,  drawn  out  of  a 
battalion  of  foot,  and  placed  between  the 
fquadrons  of  horfe,  to  fuftain  them ;  or 
in  ambufcadcs,  freights,  and  defiles, 
where  there  is  not  room  for  whole  bat¬ 
talions  cr  regiments.  Plattons  are  always 
uied  when  they  form  the  hollow  fquare, 
to  ftrengthen  the  angles.  The  grena¬ 
diers  are  generally  pofkd  in  plattoons. 

PLEA,  in  law,  what  either  party  ah* 
ledges  for  Limfdf  in  court,  in  a  caufe 
there  depending;  and,  in  a  mere  re¬ 
trained  ienfe,  the  defendant's  anfwer  to 
the  plaintiff's  declaration.  Picas  ate 
ufually  divided  into  thofe  of  the  crown, 
and  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the  crown 
are  all  inks  in  the  king's  name,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  attorney-general  on  his 
behalf,  for  offences  again  ft  his  crown  and 
dignity,  and  again  ft  his  peace;  as  trea- 
fon,  murder,  felony,  &c.  Common 
pleas,  are  fuch  fuits'as  are  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  common  .perlons,  in  civil  cafes. 
Thefe  pleas  may  be  divided  into  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  aftiens.  To  an  ac¬ 
tion  there  is  either  a  general  or  a  fpeciai 
plea  :  and  here  a  general  plea  is  a  general 
anfwer  to  the  declaration;  as  in  a  debt 
or  contra  ft,  the  general  plea  is,  that  he 
owes  nothing,  in  a  debt  upon  bond,  that 
it  is  not  his  deed,  or  he  paid  it  on  the 
.  day  ;  in  an  a  ft  ion  on  a  promife,  that  he 
made  no  promife ;  and  in  a  trefpafs, 
not  guilty.  Special  pleas  are  either  in 
bar  to  the  aftion  brought,  or  in,  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  writ  on  which  the  aftion  is 
framed.  All  picas  are  tQ  be  faccinft, 
without  any  unneccfTary  repetitions,  and 
mull  be  direft  and  pertinent  to  the 
cafe.  ■  - 

PLEADING,  in  law,  a  fpeech  ut¬ 
tered  at  the  bar,  in  defence  of  »  caufe  : 
but,  in  a  flrifter  feme,  the  allegation*  of 
the  parties  to  a  f u it,  made  after  the  de¬ 
claration,  till  the  ififue  is  joined.  In 
this  fenfe  they  exprefs  what  is  contained 
in  the  bar,  replication,  and  rejoinder  ; 
and  not  what  is  in  the  declaration  itielL 

Hence 
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Hence  defaults  in  the  matter  of  declara¬ 
tion  are  not  confined  within,  the  mis¬ 
pleading.  From  the  Con  quell  all  plead¬ 
ing  was  performed  in  French,  till  the 
.reign  of  Edward  III.  when  it.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  pleas  fhonld  be  pleaded 
inEngiilh;  but  that  they  (houlu  be  en¬ 
tered  or  recorded  in  Latin. 

PLEASURE  and  Pain,  fays  Mr. 
Locke,  are  Simple  ideas,  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  both  from  fenfation  and  reflection  ; 
there  being  thoughts  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  fenfation  accompanied  with  pleasure 
or. pain.  See  Pain. 

There  are  a  great  many  modes  of  pl^a- 
fure  and  pain,  which  refuk  from  the  va- 
•  riaus  confiderations  of  good  and  evil, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  and  the  paf- 
Eons  thereby  excited.  .Pieaihre  and  pain 
feem  to  be  the  means  made  life  of  by  na¬ 
ture,  to  dire dt  us  in  the  pur  Sait  of  hap-. 
pineSs;  fince  pleaSure  is  annexed  to  what¬ 
ever  contributes  thereto,  and  pain  is  the 
companion  of  what  tends  to  our  ruin. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  pleafures  of  a  child, 
a  youth,  a  grown  perfon,  and  an  old 
man,  all  vary,  according  to  the  different 
things  required  by  nature  in  each,  (lute, 
•whether  limply  for  the  prcServation  of 
the  individual,  or  for  that  and  propaga¬ 
tion  jointly. 


Mala,  Eledlra,  Taygetc,  ASLrope,  MtS 
rope.  Halcyon e,  and  Cdoerro,  and  were 
alfo  called  Adantides,  from  their  father 
Atlas.  1  hey  were  carried  off  by  CufnL* 
king  of  Egypt  ;  but  Hercules  having 
conquered  ikifiris,  d.livered  them  to 
their  father  ;  they  afterwards  however 
Suffered  a  new  persecution  from  Grior?, 
who  purfhed  them  five  rears,  till  jour 
being  prevailed  on  by  their  prayers,  took 
them  up  into  the  heavens,  where  they 
form  the  con  {collation  which  bears  their 
name 

PLENARY,  Something  ccmolete  or 
full. 

PLENILUNIUM,  in  agronomy,  that 
phafis  of  4he  moon  commonly  called  the 
full  moon. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  a  perfort 
veiled  with  full  power,  to  do  any  thing. 
See  AwbafJkcTor. 

PLENITUDE,  Flenihwo,  the  quality 
of  a  thing  that  is  full,  or  hi  is  another, 

PLENUM,  in  p'hyfies,  according  to 
the  Cartefians,  that  fiate  of  things, 
wherein  every  part  of  Space  is  fuppofed 
to  be  full  of  matter  ;  in  opposition  to  a. 
vacuum. 

PLEONASM,  Pkonzfrtpsy 
tia,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  ufc 
words  Seemingly  Superfluous,  in  order  to 


PLEBEIAN,  Pldrt'ms,  a  perfon  of  the 
rank  of  the  common  people.  It  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  Speaking  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  were  divided  into  Senators,  knights, 
and  plebeians  or  commons. 

PLEBISCITUM,  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  a  law  enadled  by  the  common, 
people,  at  the,  requeft  of  the  tribune,  or 
other  plebeian  magistrate,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Senate ;  but  more 
particularly  denotes  the  lasv  which  the 
people  made,  when  they  retired  to  the 
Aventine  mount. 

PLEDGE,  P/cgius  in  common  law,  a 
Surety,  either  real  or  perSoQal,  which  the  j 
plaintiff  is  to  find,  for  profecating  the 
Suit. 

PLEDGET,  Bolster,  or  Com-  j 
press,  Plumacto’us ,  in  Surgery,  a  kind  1 
of  fiat  tent,  laid  over  a  wound  to  imbibe  j 
the  Superfluous  humours,  and,  keep  it 
clean.  See  IVound. 

PLEIADES,  Virgin# ,  in  aflronomy, 
an  atfcmhlage  of  Seven  Pars  in  the  neck 
of  the  con  filiation  Taurus 

*  PLEIADES,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  Seven  daughters  of  xAtlas,  kin*  of 
Mauritania,  and  Pleione,  were  thus  j 
called  from  their  mother.  They  were  ; 
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exprefs  a  thought  with  the  greater 
energy;  Such  as,  I  Saw  it  with  rqy  *iVn 
eves,”  “  I 'heard  it  with  my  own  ears™ 

PLETHORA,  .in  medicine,  a  greater 
redundance  of  laudable  blood  end  hu¬ 
mours  than  is  capable  of  undergoing 
thole  changes  which  muff  neccflari-lv hap- 
pen  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  without  in¬ 
ducing  difeales.  A  plethora  is  cured  by 
veneSection,  excrcife,  watching,  a  ffaarp 
and  acid  diet,  after  due  evacuations,  and 
by  a  gradual  omifiion  of  thefe  evedua- 
tions. 

PLETHORIC,  P'etitrkus,  a  perfon 
abounding  with  blood,  or  labouring 
under  a  plethora.  The  life  of  the  pleura 
is  to  lubiicate  and  Strengthen  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  thorax. 

PLEURISY,  In  medicine, 

a  violent  pain  in  the  Side,  attended  with 
an  acute  fever,  a  cough,  and  a  difficulty 
of  breathing.  This  diforder  a  hefts  all 
the  parts  of  the  Internal  integumens  of 
the  thorax,  the  whole  of  the  pleura, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mediafHnum  ; 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  Seated  in 
the  membrane  internally  lining  the 
ribs,  it  is  called  a  true,  or  internal 

pleuriSy ; 
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hleurify,;  hut- when  it  chiefly  occupies 
the  external  parts,  and  only  the  inter- 
colial  mufcles,  and  thofe  above  them, 
are  affeCted,  it  is  called  a  fpurious  or  ba- 
ftard-pleuriiy.  The  pleurify  is  molt 
predominant  between  the  fpring  and  fum- 
mer.  It  begins  with  chilnefs  and  thiver- 
ing,  which  are  foon  fuccec-ded  by  heat, 
tliirfl:,  inquietude,  and  the  other  com¬ 
mon,  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  After  a  few 
hours  the  patient  is  feized  with  a  violent 
pricking  pain  in  one  of  his  tides,  about 
the  ribs,  which  fometimes  extends  itfelf 
towards  the  fhoulder-blades,  fometim  :s 
towards  the  back-bone,  and  fometimes 
towards  the  fore-parts  of  the  breaft,  and 
this  is  attended  with  frequerit  coughing. 
The  rpatter  which  the  patient  {pits  is  at 
frit  little  and  thin,  and  mixed  with  par¬ 
ticles  of  blood ;  but  as  the  difeafe  ad¬ 
vances,  it  is  more  plentiful  and  more 
concofted,  but  not  without  a  mixture  of 
blood  The  pulfe  is  remarkably  firong, 
and  feems  to  vibrate  like  a  ten fe  firing  of 
a  mufical  inllrument  ;  and  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  Vein,  as  foon  as  it  is  cold, 
looks  like  melted  fuet.  As  to  the  (pit¬ 
ting,  it  is  frequently  abfentr ;  and  hence 
pleurifies  are  dtllinguifh.ed  into  rnoift  and 
dry.  As  in  all  inflammatory  fevers,  fo 
in  this,  too  hot  a  regimen  is  to  be 
avoided,  both  with  refpeeft  to  the  bed- 
cloaths  and  the  heat  of  the  room  ;  nor 
mult  the  patient  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  nor  drink  things  actually  cold. 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  a’l  firong  fudo- 
rifics  and  cathartics  are  hurtful ;  and  that 
if  the  patient  has  three  or  four  liools, 
the  courfe  of  nature  mufr  not  bq  flopped. 
The  diet  Ihould  be  cooling,  relaxing, 
(lender,  r  a.l  duuting,  Moiftenino  'things 
taken  warm,  are  preferable  to  ail  others; 
and  hence  barley  or  oatmeal  giuel, 

,  j  o  - 

iweetened  with  honey,  and  alib  fweet 
whey,  are  propel*,  if  the  phyfician  is 
called  before  the  third  day,  Eoerhaave 
directs  a  large  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let, 
from,  a  wide  orifice  in  a  large  vefTcl,  and 
to  fetch  deep  fighs,  or  cough,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  c  ferity ;  and  the  part  affeCted 
ihould  be  rubbed  gently  at  the  fame  time, 
and  the  bleeding  continued  till  the  pain 
remits,  or  the  patient  is  ready  to  faint. 
This  fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
fymptoms  return,  which  it  was  intended 
to  remove,  and  till  the  abfence  of  the 
white  inflammatory  pellicle  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  blood  when  cold,  flievvs  it  is 
time  to  leave  it  off.  This  Huxham  con¬ 
firms  by  his  own  experience,  and  adds, 
that  after  the  fourth  day,  bleeding-  is  not 
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fafe;  he.likewife  recommends  fomenting1 
the  part,  which  often  eafes  the  pain,  and 
terminates  the  difeafe  :  but  if  it  is  obfli- 
nate,  he  recommends  flight  fcarifications, 
then  cupping,  and  afterwards  a  biifkr  on 
the  fame  place  ;  which  has  been  fuceefs- 
ful,  when  the  u'fual  methods  failed. 
The  patient’s  b  dy  fhould  be  kept  open, 
for  which  purpofe  emollient  clyffers  are 
proper  ;  and  he  fhould,  at  the  fame  time, 
take  large  quantities  of  firong  diluting, 
aperient,  and  antifeptic  liquors  :  for  this 
purpofe,  take  the  leaves  of  feordium, 
jack-by-the-hedge,  and  white- horehound, 
each  two  ounces  :  boil  them  in  two  pint's 
of  water,  with  which  mix  of  the  oxymel 
of  fquills,  eight  ounces  ;  of  nitre,  three 
drams;  and  of  treacle- vinegar,  one 
ounce  :  of  this  mixture  let  the  patient, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  two 
ounces,  as  warm  as  poffible. 

Dr.  Mead  obferves,  on  the  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  that  after  drawing  as 
much  blood  as  is  neceffary,  draughts 
with  frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil,  are  of  great 
fervice  for  eafing  the  cough  ;  nitre,  for 
allaying  the  heat  ;  and  for  diffolving 
the  fizy  blood  that  obftrucls  the  fmali 
canals,1  wild  goat’s  blood  and  volatile 
faits  :  and,  laftly,  a  blifler  laid  on  the 
part  affeCted,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the 
peccant  humour. 

A  purulent  abfeefs  or  empyema  is 
fometimes  formed  in  this  difeafe  ;  for 
the  treatment  of  which,  fee  Empyema. 

As  to  the  baftard- pleurify,  Hoffman 
fays,  that  it  is  properly  a  kind  of  rheir- 
matifrn,  and  does  not  require  bleeding 
unlefs  the  patient  is  plethoric,  but  a  did- 
phorefis  and  a  more  free  perfpiration. 
Lattcifi,  however,  advifespl  ntiful  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  arm,  fcarifying  the  part  af¬ 
fected,  and  cupping :  and  during  the 
cure,  it  is  ncceflary  to  keep  the  body 
open,  and  the  bowels  free  from  fpafms  ; 
for  which  purppfes,  emollient  clyfters  are 
proper,  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

PICA  POLONICA,  in  medicine,  a 
difeafe  of  the  hair,  almoft  peculiar  to 
Poland  and(Lithuania,  and  hence  deno¬ 
minated  Polonica.  it  confifls  of  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  bulk  of  the  hair,  which  bein'g 
firmly  conglutinated  and  wrapped  up  in 
inextricable  knots,  and  extended  to  a 
monftrous  length,  affords  a  very  un- 
feemly  fpedlacle.  When  thefe  are  cat 
off,  the  blood  is  difeharged  from  them, 
the  bead  racked  with  pain  the  fight  im¬ 
paired,  and  the  patient’s  life  frequently 
endangered. 

PL1NTKE,  Orle,  or  Orlo,  in 

architecture’. 
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PLO 

architecture,  a  fiat  fquare  member,  in 
the  form  of  a  brick. 

It  is  ufed  as  the  foundation  of  co¬ 
lumns,  being  that  flat  fquare  table, 
under  the  moulding  of  the  bafe  and  pe- 
deflal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  order. 
It  feems  to  have  been  originally  intended 
to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  original 
wooden  pillars  from  rotting. 

Vitruvius  alfo  calls  the  Tufcan  abacus, 
plinth. 

PLINTH  of  a  Statue,  <&c.  is  a  bafe, 
either  flat,  round,  or  fquare,  that  ferves 
to  fuppott  it. 

PLO  P,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  but  more  particularly  the  knot 
or  intrigue,  which  makes  the  embarras 
of  any  piece.  The  unravelling  puts  an 
end  to  the  plot. 

PLOT,  in  furveying,  the  plan  or 
draught  of  any  field,  farm,  or  manor, 
furveyed  with  an  inftrument,  and  laid 
down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
fions. 

PLOTTING,  among  furveyors,  is 
the  art  of  laying  down  on  paper,  See. 
the  feverai  angles  and  lines  of  a  trac>  of 
ground  furveyed  by  a  theodolite,  & c.  and 
a  chain. 

In  furveying  with  th»  plain -table,  the 
plotting  is  faved  ;  the  feverai  angles  and 
diftances  being  laid  down  on  the  fpot,  as 
faff  as  they  are  taken.  See  the  article 
Platn-ffuble. 

But,  In  working  with  the  theodolite, 
femi-circle,  or  circumferentor,  the  angles 
,  are  taken  in  degrees;  and  the  diftances 
in  chains  and  links,  fo  that  there  re¬ 
mains  an  after-operation  to  reduce  thefe 
members  into  lines,  and  fo  to  fo  m  a 
draught,  plan  or  map  :  this  operation  is 
called  plotting.  Plotting  then  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  two  inftruments, 
the  protrador  and  plotting  lcale.  By 
the  firfl,  feverai  angles  obferved  in  the 
field  with  a  theodolite,  or  the  like,  and 
entered  doum  in  degrees  in  the  field- 
book,  are  protrafted  on  paper  in  their 
juft  quantity.  By  the  latter,  the  feverai 
diflances  meafured  with  the  chain,  and 
entered  down  in  like  manner  in  the  field- 
book,  are  laid  down  in  their  juft  pro¬ 
portion 

PLOVER,  PluriaHs,  in  ornithology, 
the  Engiilh  name  of  feverai  difiinCt  birds  ; 
as  the  green  plover,  or  variegated  black 
and  yellowifh  charadrius,  about  the  fize 
of  the  common  lapwing ;  and  the  grey 
plover,  or  blackifh-  brown  tringa,  with  a 
Vo l.  TIL 
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black  beak  and  green  legs,  a  very  beau"' 
tiful  bird. 

Baftard  Plover,  the  name  by  which 
the  vanellus,  or  lapwing,  is  called  in 
feverai  parts  of  the  kingdom.  See  Va- 
neliuu 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  a  machine 
for  turning  up  the  foil,  contrived  to  lave 
the  time,  labour,  and  expcncc,  that 
without  this  inftrument  muft  have  been 
employed  in  digging  land,  to  prepare  it 
for  the  fowing  all  forts  of  grain. 

7  he  ftrudlure  of  a  plough  is  various  for 
various  kinds  of  grounds  ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  two-wheeled  plough,  in  plate 
XLIII.  fig.  i.  ufed  in  aimoft  all  the 
counties  in  the  fouth  of  England,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  efteemed  the  beft  for  all  forts  of 
land,  except  fuch-  miry  clays  as  flick  to 
the  wheels,  and  clog  them  up  fo  as  to 
prevent  their  turning  round.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  two,  parts,  the 
plough-head,  and  the  plough-tail.  The 
plough-head  contains  the  two-wheels  A 
B,  and  their  axis,  or  iron-fpindle,  which 
paftes  through  the  box  C,  and  turns 
round  both  in  it  and  in  the  wheels  ;  the 
two  crow-ftaves  D  D,  faftened  perpendi¬ 
cularly  into  the  box,  having  in  each  two 
rows  of  holes,  in  order  to  raife  or  fink 
the  beam,  by  pinning  up  or  down  the 
pillow  E,  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  ;  the  gallows  E 
through  which  the  crofs-ftaves  pafs  at 
top,  by  mortifes  into  which  they  are 
pinned  ;  G  the  wilds,  with  its  links  and 
crooks  of  iron,  by  which  the  plough  i$ 
drawn  ;  H  the  tow-chain,  which  fallens 
the  plough-tail  to  the  plough-head,  by 
the  collar  I  at  one  end,  and  by  the 
other  end  palling  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  box,  where  it  is  pinned  in 
by  the  flake  K  ;  L  the  bridle-chain,  one 
end  of  which  is  faftened  to  the  beam 
with  a  pin,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
top  of  the  flake,  which  flake  is  held  up 
to  the  left  crow-flaff,  by  the  end  of  the 
with  or  rope  M  patting  round  it  above, 
and  under  the  end  of  the  gallows  below, 
or  by  the  end  of  the  bridle-chain  it  ft  If,’ 
when  that  is  long  enough.  The  plough- 
tail  coniifls  of  the  beam,  N  ;  the  coul¬ 
ter,  O  ;  the  fhare,  P  ;  and  the  fheat,  Q  ; 
the  hinder  fheat,  R,  patting  through 
the  beam  near  its  end;  S,  the  fhort 
handle,  fattened  to  the  top  of  the 
hinder  fheat  by  a  pin,  and  to  the  top 
of  the  fore  fheat  by  another  pin  ;  T  the 
drock,  which  belongs  to  the  right-fide  of 
the  plough-tail,  and  to  which  the  ground 
3  F  wrift 
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wi'ift  V  is  fattened  ;  as  is  the  earth-board, 
whofe  fore-part  W,  is  feen  before  the 
Cheat ;  as  alCo  the  long  handle  X,  whofe 
fore-part  Y  appears  before  the  Cheat,  and 
is  fattened  to  the  drock  by  the  pin  at  a, 
the  other  end  of  which  pin  goes  into  the 
beam.  Z  is  the  double  retell,  which 
holds  up  the  Cheat,  and  paCTes  through 
the  beam  to  be  fattened  by  its  ferewsand 
nuts  at  b  and  c. 

The  ft  fu  flu  re  of  the  four-coultered 
plough  (fig.- z.)  is  in  fevcral  refpefls 
different  from  this,  though  in  general 
founded  on  it.  Its  beam  is  ten  feet  four 
inches  long,  whereas  that  erf  the  com- 
hi  on  plough  is  but  eight  feet  :  it  differs 
alfo  in  Chape  ;  for  as  the  other  is  ftraight 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  this  is  ftraight 
only  from  a  t©  b,  and  thence  turns  up, 
in  the  manner  Chevvn  in  the  plate  ;  fo 
that  a  perpendicular  line  let  down  from 
the  corner  at  a,  to  the  even  furface  on 
which  the  plough  (lands,*  would  be  eleven 
inches  and  an  half,  which  is  its  height 
in  that  place;  and  if  another  line  was  let 
down  from  the  turning  of  the  beam  at  b, 
to  the  fame  furface,  it  would  be  one  foot 
eight  inches  and  a  half,  which  is  the. 
height  the  beam  (lands  from  the  ground 
at  that  part;  and  a  third  line  let  down 
to  the  furface  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam,  at  that  part  which  bears  upon  the 
pillow,  will  lhew  the  beam  to  be,  in 
that  part,  two  feet  ten  inches  high  above 
the  furface.  At  the  diftance  of  three 
feet  two  inches  from  the  end  of  the  beam, 
at  the  plough-tail,  the  firft  coulter,  or 
that  next  the  (bare,  is  let  through  :  and 
at  thirteen  inches  from  this,  a  fecond 
coulter  is  let  through  :  a  third  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  that;  and  finally,  a  fourth 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  third.  The 
crookednefs  of  the  beam  is  to  avoid  the 
too  great  length  of  the  fore-moft  (Coulters, 
which  would  be  fo  long  if  the  beam  was 
ftraight  all  the  way.  that  they  would  be 
apt  to  bend  and  be  displaced,  unieis  they 
were  vattly  thick  and  elumfy. 

The  fit  eat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven 
inches  broad,  and  the  fixing  the  (heat  iu 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  common  plough, 
is  the  niceft  part  and  requires  the  ut- 
moft  art  of  the  maker  ;  for  fuppofing  cite 
axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  left  lide  of  the 
(hare  to  be  both  horizontal,  they  muft 
never  be  fet  parallel  to  each  other  ;  but 
the  ftraight  fide  of  the  (bare  muft  make 
£n  angle  on  the  left-fide  of  the  beam, 
which  muft  be  very  acute,  that  the  tail 
of  the  (hare  may  prefs  lefs  again  ft  the  fide 
of  the  trench  than  the  point  does  :  this 
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angle  is  (hewn  by  the  pricked  lines  zt 
the  bottom  of  fig.  i  .  where  the  line  e  f 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the  beam  let 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  line  ^  h,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  left-fide  of  the  (hare.  'I  he 
great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the 
placing  the  four  coulters,  which  muft  be 
fo  fet  that  the  four  imaginary  planes  de- 
feribed  by  the  four  edges,  as  the  plough 
moves  forwards,  may  be  all  parallel  to 
each  other,  or  very  nearly  fo  :  for  if  any 
one  of  them  (hould  be  very  much  inclined 
to,  or  (hould  recede  much  from  cither  of 
the  other,  then  they  would  not  enter  the 
ground  together.  In  order  to  the  placing 
them  thus,  the  fecond  coulter-hole  muft. 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  more  on  the 
right-hand  than  the  firft ;  the  third  muft  be 
as  much  more  to  the  right  of  the  fecond 
and  the  fourth  the  fame  diftance  to  the 
right  of  the  third  :  and  this  two  inches 
and  a  half  muft  be  carefully  meafured 
from  the  center  of  one  hole  to  the  center 
of  the  other.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  a 
mortife  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 
and  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long  at  the 
top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom. 
The  two  oppofite  (ides  of  the  hole  are 
parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom,  but  the 
back  is  oblique,  and  determines  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  (landing  of  the  coulter, 
which  is  wedged  tight  up  by  pieces  of 
wood.  The  coulters  are  two  feet  eight 
inches  long,  of  which  fixteen  inches  are 
allowed  for  the  handles,  which  is  to  be 
thus  long,  that  the  coulter  may  be  drawn 
down  as  the  point  wears  away.  As  ta 
the  wheels,  the  left-hand  wheel  is  twenty 
inches  diameter,  and  that  on  the  right 
hand,  two  feet  three  inches;  and  the  dif- 
tanee  the  wheels-are-  fet  from  each  other 
is  two  feet  five  inches  and  a  half. 

Befides  thefe  three  are  the  Lincoln- 
(hire  plough,  proper  for  fenny-lands  lub- 
jecl  to  weeds  and  fedges,  and  remarkable 
for  the  largenefs  of  its  (hare,  which  is 
frequently  a  foot  broad  and  very  (harp, 
(fig.  3  )  At  A  is  a  foot,  which  is  let 
higher  or  lower,  by  a  wedge  drove  in  at 
B  ;  and  which  keeps  the  fore  part  of  the 
plough  from  going  deeper  than  they 
would  have  it.  At  C  there  are  wedges  by 
which  the  hinder  part  is  fet.  Inftead  of 
a  coulter  there  is  a  wheel  with  a  (harp 
edge,  which  cuts  the  root  of  the  grafs  or 
(edge  as  it  turns  round,  while  the  broad 
Share  cuts  them  up  at  the  bottom. 

But  the  mod  common  plough,  fays 
Mortimer,  is  the  drag-plough,  reprefen t- 
ed  in  fig.  4,  which  is  heft  for  miry  clays, 
when  the  laud  is  foft ;  but  is  extremely 
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had  in  fummer,  when  the  land  is  hard,  be- 
cauie  its  point  will  be  continually  Hying 
out  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Moore  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  new  plough,  for  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  his  Majefly's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
Some  Ipeak  well  of  it,  and  others  very 
indifferently;  hut  as  he  has  an  exclufive 
right  to  make  it  by  virtue  of  his  patent, 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  particularize  it. 

ploughman,  the  perfon  who 

guides  the  plough  in  the'  operation  of 
tilling. 

PLOUGHING,  or  Plowing,  in 
agriculture,  the  art  of  turning  up  the 
earth  with  a  plough. 

Ploughing  is  principally  either  that  of 
lays  or  of  fallows.  Ploughing  of  lays  is 
the  fird  cutting  up  of  grafs-ground,  for 
corn,  and  is  a  work  commonly  performed 
in  January.  The  beft  time  lor  doing  it 
is  when  the  land  is  wet,  becaufe  the  turf 
is  then  foft  and  tough,  and  will  turn  up 
without  breaking.  In  the  well  turning  of 
this  confifls  the  chief  part  of  this  fort  of 
ploughing,  which  if  rightly  performed, 
v/ill  Iky  the  (urf  fo  flat  and  true,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  feen  where  the  plough 
went.  This,  indeed,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  make  of  the  plough  ;  but  if  the 
earth-hoard  does  not  turn  the  turf  well, 
fome  nail  upon  it  a  fmall  piece  of  wood, 
to  take  the  upper  part  of  the  earth  as  it 
riles  upon  the  earth-board,  which  caufes 
it  to  fall  with  the  srafs-fide  downwards. 
Ploughing  of  fallow’s,  called  alfo  fallow¬ 
ing,  is  preparing  land  by  ploughing  long 
before  it  is  ploughed  for  feed.  See  the 
article  Fal.oiving. 

PLUM-TREE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five 
round! ih,  concave,-  and  large  petals  :  the 
fruit  is  a  roundiih  drupe,  marked  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow,  and  containing  a 
comprefled  and  acute-pointed  nut,  with 
the  futures  Landing  out  each-  way  in  an 
edge. 

PLUMAGE,  the  feat h ers  w h ich  ferve 
birds  for  a  covering. 

PLUMBAGO,  Mock  -  Lead,  in  mi¬ 
neralogy,  a  foflile  jubilance  refembling 
Rad-ore,  much  ufed  in  drawing,  and  for 
making  pencils. 

PLUMBERY,  the  art  of  cafting,  pre¬ 
paring,  and  wmrking  of  lead,  and  of 
ufing  it  in  buildings,  8zc. 

The  lead  ufed  in  plumbery  is  furnifhed 
from  the  lead  u’orks  in  large  ingots  called 
pigs  of  lead,  ufualiy  weighing  about  a 
hundred  pounds  a  piece. 

As  lead  melts  very  eafily  it  is  no  hard 
-matter  to  call  figures  hereof  by  running 
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[  it  into  moulds.  But  the  chief  article  in 
plumbery  is  the  flieets  and  pipes  of 
lead . 

PLUMBUM,  lead,  in  natural  hiflory. 

See  head, 

PLUMMET,  Plumb  -  Rule,  or 
Plumb-Link,  an  inflrumenc  ufed  by 
carpenters,  mafons,  &c.  in  order  to 
judge  whether  walls,  8zc.  be  upright 
planes,  horizontal,  or  the  like.  It  is 
thus  called  from  a  piece  of  lead,  plumbum , 
fafiened  to  the  end  of  a  cord,  which  ulu- 
ally  conPtitutes  this  inflrument.  Some¬ 
times  the  firing  defeends  along  a  wooden 
ruler,  &c.  railed  perpendicularly  on  an¬ 
other  ;  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  a  level. 
See  Level. 

P  HUMMING,  among  miners,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  ufing  a  mine-dial,  in  order  to 
know  the  exaft  place  of  the  work  where 
to  fink  down  an  air  Graft,  or  to  bring  an 
adit  to  the  work,  or  to  know  which  way 
the  load  inclines  when  any  flexure  hap¬ 
pens  in  it. 

PLUMOSE,  Something  formed  in  the. 
manner  of  feathers,  with  a  item  and  fibres 
i filling  from  it  on  each  fide  :  fuch  are  the 
antennae  of  certain  moths,  butterflies, 
&c. 

PLURAL,  Plura/is,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  applied  to  that  number  of  nouus 
and  verbs  which  is  ufed  y  hen  we  ipeak  of 
more  than  one  thing;  or  that  which  ex- 
preffes  a  plurality  or  number  of  things. 

PLURALITY,  Pluralitas,  a  diferete 
quantity,  confiding  of  two,  or  a  greater 
number  of  the  fame  kind  :  thus  we  fay  a 
plurality  of  gods,  &c. 

Hence  plurality  of  benefices,  or  livings, 
is  where  the  fame  clerk  is  poffefTed  of 
two  or  more  fpiritual  preferments,  with 
cure  of  fouls. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a  character  marked 
thus  -f ,  ufed  for  the  lign  of  addition. 
See  CharaEler. 

PLUSH,  in  commerce.  See.  a  kind  of 
fluff  having  a  fort  of  velvet  knap,  or 
lhag,  on  one  fide,  compofed  regularly  of 
a  woof  of  a  fingle  woollen  thread  and  a 
double  warp,  the  one  wool,  of  two  threads 
twilled,  the  other  goats  or  camels  hair; 
though  there  are  fome  plulhes  entirely  of 
wo  riled,  and  others  compofed  wholly  of 
hair. 

Plulh  is  manufactured,  like  velvet,  on 
a  loom  with  three  treadles  ;  two  of  thefe 
ieparate  and  deprefs  the  woollen  warp, 
and.  the  third  raifes  the  hair-warp,  upon 
which  the  workman  throwing  the  Ihuttle, 
pafies  the  woof  between  the  woollen  and 
hair- warp  ;  and  afterwards  laying  a  brafs 
3  F  a  broach, 
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broach,  or  needle,  under  that  of  the 
hair,  lie  cuts  it  thereon  with  a  knife 
cleftined  for  that  ufe ;  conducting  the 
knife  on  the  broach,  which  is  made  a 
little  hollow  all  its  length,  and  thus  gives 
the  Surface  of  the  plufh  an  appearance  of 
velvet.  See  Velvet. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  plufh,  all  of 
filk  ;  fome  of  which  have  a  pretty  long 
knap  on  one  fide,  and  lome  on  both. 

*  PLUTARCH,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hiftorian  and  philofopher,  born  at  Che- 
ronea,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  and  fiourifhed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 
That  prince  having  a  particular  efteem 
for  him,  honoured’ him  with  the  coni'ular 
dignity,  and  employed  him  in  feveral 
important  negociations.  Before  this  time 
Plutarch  had  fhulied  under  Ammonius, 
and  travelled  into  Greece  and  Egypt,  in 
order  to  confiult  the  learned.  In  his  fe¬ 
veral  v6yages,'he  had  taken  care  to  mi¬ 
nute  down  vvhatever  appeared  mof!  cu¬ 
rious.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  died  under  the  reign 
of  Antonius  Pius,  about  the  year  140. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  illuftrious  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  Moral  Treatifes, 
and  feveral  other  excellent  works,  filled 
with  wife  and  judicious  reflections,  and 
with  whatever  is  moft  curious  and  worthy 
of  being  known  in  prophane  antiquity. 

*  PLUTO,  in  pagan  worfhip,  the 
king  of  the  infernal  regions,  was  the  fon 
of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  the  brother  of 
Jupiter  and  Neptune.  Pluto  finding 
himfelf  childlefs  and  unmarried,  mounted 
Iris  chariot  to  vifit  the  world,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Sicily,  became  enamoured  with 
Proferpihe,  whom  he  faw  gathering  flow¬ 
ers  with  her  companions  in  the  valley  of 
Anna,  near  Mount  JE tna  ;  when  forcing 
her  into  his  chariot,  Jhe  drove  her  to  the 
river  Chemarus,  through  which  he  open¬ 
ed  himfelf  a  pafiage  back  to  the  realms 
of  night.  Pluto  is  generally  represented 
in  an  ebony  chariot,  drawn  by  four  black 
horfes,  fometimes  holding  a  feepter  to 
denote  his  power,  at  others,  a  wand  to 
drive  away  the  ghofts  ;  and  at  others, 
ibm-e  keys  to  fignify  that  he  had  the  keys 
of  death.  His  helmet,  according  to 
Homer,  had  the  quality  of  rendering  the 
wearer  invifible,  and  that  Minerva  bor¬ 
rowed  it,  in  ord~r  to  be  concealed  from 
Mars,  when  he  fought  agrinft  the  Tro¬ 
jans.  Pluto  was  greatly  revered  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  ereCltd  temples 
and  altars  to  him.  To  this  god  facrifices 
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were  offered  in  the  night,  and  it  was  not 
lawful  to  off  r  them  by  day.  Some  my¬ 
thologies  fuppofe,  that  he  was  originally 
a  prince  who  was  deified  for  teaching 
men  to  bury  their  dead,  and  inventing 
funeral  rites  to  their  honour  :  others  fay, 
he  was  a  king  of  the  Moloflians  in  Epi¬ 
rus  ;  that  he  dole  Proferpine,  and  kept 
a  dog  called  Cerberus,  who  devoured  Pi- 
rithous,  and  would  have  ferved  Thefeus 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  Hercules  had  not 
interpofed.  The  Abbe  la  Pluche  main¬ 
tains,  that  Pluto  was  the  funeral  Oliris 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  every  year,  at  an 
appointed  feafon,  affmbled  to  mourn 
over,  and  offer  facrifices  to  the  dead 

*  PLUTUS,  in  pagan  worfhip,  the 
god  of  riches.  He  was  reprefen  ted  as 
appearing  lame  when  he  approached  to 
any  mortals,  and  with  wings  at  his  leav¬ 
ing  them,  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of 
amafTing  wealth,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  enjoyment.  He  was  alfo  frequently 
reprefented  blind,  to  fhew  that  he  often 
beftowed  his  favours  on  the  leaf!  deferr¬ 
ing,  and  left  in  neceffity  thofe  who  had 
the  greatefl  merit. 

*  PLYMOUTH,  a  large  fea  -  port 
town  of  Devon ffiire,  with  two  markets 
on  Mondays  and  C  hurfdays ;  and  two 
fairs,  on  January  2  y,  and  September  ir, 
for  horned  cattle  and  woollen-cloth.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Plime,  near  the 
Tamer,  where  they  fall  into  the  fea.  It 
has  two  parifli-charci.es.  Its  harbour  is 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  lias  a  pier  on  the 
fouth  fide.  St.  Nicholas  Ifle  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour : 
King  Charles  II.  built  a  citadel  here, 
which  is  well  mounted  with  great  guns, 
and  contains  a  garrifon.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated,  by  aft  of  parliament,  in  1439, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  recorder, 
who  are  j uftices  of  the  quorum  ;  three 
other  juflices,  nine  principal  burgefles, 
and  twenty-four  common  -  council  men  ; 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  has  a  confiderable  trade,  particularly  in 
pilchards,  and  has  two  docks  for  the 
royal  navy.  The  dock-yard  is  the  com¬ 
pleted  in  Europe,  and  the  officers  houfes 
belonging  to  it  form  a  uniform,  elegant, 
and  handfome  row  of  buildings.  The 
clock  and  (lore-rooms  are  convenient,  the 
river  deep,  well  defended  from  dorms, 
and  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  royal 
navy.  It  is  forty-three  miles  fouth- welt 
of  Exeter,  and  215  from  London.  Long. 
4.  28  W.  Lat.  50.  2 6  N.  - 

PNEUMATICS,  called  alfo  Pneu, 
matology  and  Pneumatosophv, 

among 
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among  the  fchoolmcn,  the  doftrine  and 
contemplation  of  fpirits  and  fpiritual 
fubftances,  as  God,  angels,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  foul,  in  which  fenfe  pneumatics  are 
the  fame  with  what  we  other  wife  call  rae- 
taphyfics. 

Pneumatics  is  more  commonly 
nfed  among  us,  for  that  part  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  which  treats  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  air  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  laws  of  which  will  be  found 
under  the  articles  Air,  Atmojphsre ,  &c. 

PNEUMATOCELE,  Hernia  Fla- 
tulenta,  ©r  Wind y-Rupture,  in 
furgery  and  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  hernia, 
which  fever  a!  authors  alTure  us,  occurs  in 
practice.  The  ligns  by  which  they  tell 
us  it  may  be  difcovered  are,  t.  That  upon 
handling  tile  fcrotum  it  feels  like  a  blad¬ 
der  diftended  with  wind ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  z  it  feems  to  be  much  lighter  than 
if  it  contained  any  humour,  appearing 
alfo  pellucid  at  the  approach  of  a  candle; 
and,  3.  if  it  be  ft  ruck  by  a  fillip  of  the 
finger,  it  founds  like  a  bladder  which  is 
diftended  with  wind,  and  ft  ruck  in  the 
fome  manner. 

PNEUMONICS,  in  pharmacy,  medi¬ 
cines  proper  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  refpiration  is  a  fluffed.  Of  this 
number  are  fulphur,  lungwort,  hyfiop, 
ground-ivy,  and  coit’s-foot  :  they  are 
ufed  in  phthifes,  afthmas,  peripneumo- 
nies,  pleurifies,  &c. 

POA,  meadow-grafs,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants.  This  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  of  all  gralles  with  us,  and  makes 
principally  the  green  covering  of  moft  of 
our  fields  and  meadows. 

POCKET,  in  tire  woollen  trade,  a 
larger  fort  of  bag.  in  which  wool  is  pack¬ 
ed  up  to  be  feat  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  The  pocket  con¬ 
tains  ufually  twenty-five  hundred  weight 
of  wool. 

POD,  among  botanifts,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  pericarpium  con fi fling  of  two 
valves,  which  open  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  and  are  l'eparated  by  a  membra¬ 
naceous  partition,  from  which  the  feeds 
hang  by  a  kind  of  funiculus  umbiii- 
caiis. 

POEM,  a  compofition  in  verfe  of  a  due 
length  and  meafure.  See  Verfe  and  Mea- 
fure. 

Poems  are  generally  denominated  from 
the  fubjeff  matter,  as  the  apobaterion, 
epibaterion,  epinicion,  epithalamium,  ge- 
tiethliac,  elegiac,  latiric,  epitaph,  pa¬ 
negyric,  lyric,  paftoral,  <Scc.  and  others, 
from  the  manner  of  narration,  as  epic, 
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dramatic,  See.  to  which  may  be  added, 
odes,  eclogues,  and  idyiliums.  To  this 
head  may  alfo  be  referred  feveral  other 
compofitions  of  a  lefs  feriouskind,  as  the 
acroftic,  enigma,  anagram,  cento,  echo, 
See- 

POESY,  the  fame  with  poetry.  See 

Poetry. 

POET,  '&onnng,  the  author  of  a 
poem. 

POETICAL,  femething  relating  to 
poetry,  or  poets,  in  which  fenfe  we  lay 
poetical  genius,  poetical  licence,  See. 

Poetic  A  L  JuJiice,  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
refpeCt  of  the  drama,  to  denote  a  diftri- 
bution  of  rewards  and  punifliments  to  the 
feveral  perfons  at  the  cataftrophe  or  clofe 
of  a  piece,  anfwerable  to  the  feveral  cha¬ 
racters  they  appeared  in . 

Poetical  Rifmg  and  Setting  qf  the 
Stars.  The  three  kinds  of  riling  and  feu- 
ting,  viz.  the  cofmical,  acronical,  and 
heliacal,  were  made  by  the  ancient  poets 
referring  the  riling,  See.  of  the  ftais  to 
that  of  the  fun. 

POETICS,  the  doCtrine  of  poetry,  or 
the  laws  and  rules  of  conducting  pieces  or 
compofitions  of  poetry;  fuch  is  Arifto- 
tle’s  Poetics,  a  work  much  valued. 

POE  I RY,  the  art  of  compofing 
poems  or  pieces  in  verfe  :  or,  as  defined 
by  Vofllus,  the  art  of  reprelenting  actions 
in  metre.  Vofllus  thinks  that  love  was 
the  firft  occafion  of  poetry,  which  is  not 
improbable,  confidering  that  this  affec¬ 
tion  is  coeval  with  mankind,  is  univer¬ 
sal,  and  naturally  productive  of  poetry; 
yet  it  undoubtedly  owes  its  progrefs  to 
religion.  Dacier  indeed  calls  it  the  off- 
fpring  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  certain,  in 
the  ear  He  ft  ages  of  the  world,  that  it  was 
ulual  to  fing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods  upon  Solemn  feftivais  Du  Bos 
thinks  poetry  has  been  employed  in  all 
ages,  even  by  the  moft  unpolfthed  na¬ 
tions,  to  prcfefve  the  memory  of  paft 
events.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  flatter  our 
fenfes  and  imagination  ;  for,  according 
to  Plato,  it  awakens  the  fpiritual  empire 
ot  the  foul.  Every  kind  of  poetry 
charms  us  in  proportion  to  its  objeCt, 
lays  Du  Bos  ;  and  to  be  very  a  Hefting,  it 
ought  to  be  very  exaft.  It  is  not  the 
Same  with  poetry  as  with  other  arts,  for 
an  ignorant  perfon  may  judge  of  poetry 
by  the  impreffion  it  makes  on  him  ; 
whence  ali  men  have  a  right  to  give  their 
opinion,  and  this  judgment  ought  to  be 
founded  on  experience  rather  than  on  ar¬ 
gumentation.  Poetry  is  an  art  Where 
every  thing  fliould  plcafe.  It  is  not 

enough 
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enough  to  exhibit  nature,  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  and  circum  fiances  is  rude  and 
unpleafant ;  but  the  poet  mud  choofe  in 
her  what  is  beautiful  from  what  is  not  : 
whence  a  poet  ought  to  choofe,  for  the 
fubjeft  of  his  imitation,  Something  that 
is  naturally  afTedting.  There  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  rhetoric  for  poetry,  which  con  fids 
in  difeerning  very  iprecifely  what  ought  to 
be  faid  figuratively,  and  what  to  be  fpo- 
ken  limply  ;  and  in  knowing  where  or¬ 
nament  is  required,  and  where  not  :  yet 
the  ftyle  fhould  be  cepious,  and  every 
fpecies  of  writing  in  this  art  Ihould  have 
a,  diction  proper  to  itfelf. 

The  qualifications  neceftary  for  poetry, 
or  which  form  a  good  poet,  are  feldom 
found  united  in  one  perfon :  he  mult 
have  an  extraordinary  genius,  great  na¬ 
tural  .gifts,  a  wit  juft,  piercing,  folid,  and 
univerial  ;  an  under  (landing  clear  and  dil- 
tinft ;  an  imagination  neat  and  pleafant ; 
an  elevation  of  foul  that  depends  not  on 
art,  or  ftudy,  and  which  is  purely  a  gilt 
of.  heaven,  and  mult  be  fuftained  by  a 
lively  fenfe  and  vivacity,  a  g*eat  judg¬ 
ment  to  confider  properly  of  things,  and 
a  vivacity  to  exp  refs  them  with  that 
grace  and  abundance  which  gives  them 
beauty.  In  fine,  to  accomplish  a  poet, 
is  required  a  temperature  of  wit  and  fan¬ 
cy,  of  ftrength  and  fweetnefs,  of  pene¬ 
tration  and  delicacy ;  but,  above  all,  he 
mult  have  a  fovereign  eloquence,  and  a 
profound  capacity.  Thefe  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  that’ muft  concur  together  to  form 
the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  iuftain  his  cha¬ 
racter.  The  rules  of  poetry  and  verbify¬ 
ing  are  taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by 
ftudy;  but  this  force  and  elevation  of 
thought,  which  Horace  calls  fomething 
divine,  and  which  alone  makes  the 
.poetry  of  any  value,  mult  be  derived 
from  nature,  or,  according  to  Ariflotle, 
from  fome  happy  tranfports,  to  which 
that  author  gives  the  name  of  madnefs. 
Hence  the  critics  conclude,  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  pleale  ;  its  caufe,  either  the 
excellence  of  the  poet’s  genius,  or  a  poe¬ 
tical  fury  and  tranfport  of  the  foul,  ma¬ 
nageable  by  the  judgment ;  its  matter, 
long  and  ihort  fyllables,  and  feet  com- 
pofed  hereof,  with  words  furnilhed  by 
grammar;  and  its  form,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  thefe  things  in  juft  and  agree¬ 
able  verfe,  exprefling  the  thoughts  and 
Jentiments  of  the  author  after  the  man¬ 
ner  already  mentioned.  But  after  all, 
how  narrow  are  all  thefe  bounds,  if  we 
confider  poetry  in  the  light  wherein  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Virgil  have  fet  it ! 


This,  which  is  therefore  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  tire  greater  poetry,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  low  and  fimple,  or 
verfification,  confifts  principally  in  fic¬ 
tion,  or  the  invention  of  fables,  in  the 
exprefling  of  things  by  allegories  and  me¬ 
taphors,  and  in  the  inventing  of  actions, 
under  which  ’the  truths  which  the  poet 
has  to  teach,  may  be  agreeably  difguifed. 

POINT,  a  term  ufed  in  various  arts. 

Point,  Punciurn ,  in  geometry,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Pluclid,  a  quantity  which  has  no 
parts,  or  which  is  indivifible.  Points  are 
the  ends  or  extremities  of  lines.  If  a 
point  be  fuppofed  to  be  moved  any  way, 
it  will,  by  its  motion,  deferibe  a  line. 

Point,  in  grammar,  a  ch  a  rafter  ufed 
to  mark  the  divifions  of  difeoirfe.  A 
point  proper,  is  what  we  other  wife  call  a 
full  ftop  or  period. 

'  he  points,  or  vowel -.points,  in  the 
Hebrew  grammar,  are  certain  characters 
which,  in  the  writings  ©f  that  language, 
ftrve  to  mark  the  vowels.  The  antiquity 
of  thefe  points  make  the  fuhjeft  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  controyerfy ;  feme  maintaining 
their  origin  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  others  affert- 
ing  them  to  have  been  fir  ft  introduced 
by  Efdras,  after  the  Babylon ifh  capti¬ 
vity,  when  he  compiled  the  canon, 
tranferibed  the  books  into  the  prefent 
Chaldee  character,  and  reftored  the  purity 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Some  will  have 
them  invented  by  the  doftors  of  the 
fchool  of  Tiberias,  ufually  called  the  Maf- 
foretes,  five  or  fix  hundred  years  after 
C.hrifh 

Point,  in  aflronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  certain  points  or  places,  marked  in 
the  heavens,  and  diftinguiihed  by  proper 
epithets. 

The  four  grand  points,  or  divifions  of 
the  horizon,  viz.  the’eaft,  weft,  nonh, 
and  fouth,  are  called  the  cardinal  points. 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  vertical 
points  ;  the  points  wherein  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  cut  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
are  called  the  nodes';  the  points  wherein 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  interfeft,  are 
called  the  equinoftial  points ;  particu¬ 
larly  that  whence  the  fun  afeends  towards 
the  north  pole.,  is  called  the  vernal  point, 
and  that  by  which  he  defeends  to  the 
fouth  pole,  the  autumnal  point. 

Po  INT  c/  the  Horizon,  or  Compafs,  in' 
navigation  and  geography.  See  Horizon 
and  CompaJ's. 

Points,  in  heraldry,  the  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  an  efcutcheon,  denoting 
the  local  pofitions  of  any  figure. 

Point 
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Point  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  for  the 
\  lowed  part  of  the  efcutcheon,  which 
ufually  terminates  in  a  point. 

Point  is  alio  an  iron  or  ileal  inflxu- 
ment  ufed  with  fome  variety  in  fevcral 
arts.  Engravers,  etchers,  cutters  in 
wood,  See.  ufe  points  to  trace  their  de- 
figns  on  copper,  wood,  (lone,  See. 

Point,  in  the  manufactories,  a  ge¬ 
neral  term  ufed  for  all  kinds  of  laces 
wrought  with  the  needle  ;  fuch  are  the 
point  de  Venice,  point  de  France,  point 
de  Genoa,  Sec.  which  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  particular  ceconomy,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  points. 

Point,  in  poetry,  denotes  a  lively 
brifk  turn,  or  conceit,  ufually  found  or 
expefled  at  th-e  dole  of  an  epigram. 

POINT-BLANK,  in  gunnery,  de¬ 
notes  the  fhot  of  a  gun  levelled  horizon¬ 
tally.  See  Gunnery. 

POINTING,  in  grammar,  the  art  of 
dividing  a  difeourfe  by  points,  into  pe¬ 
riods  and  members  of  periods,  to  fhew 
the  proper  paufes  to  be  made  in  reading, 
and  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  and 
underftanding  thereof. 

Pointing,  in  war,  the  levelling  a 
cannon,  or  mortar,  fo  as  to  play  againft 
any  certain  point. 

POISON,  in  medicine,  a  malignant 
quality  in  fome  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  body,  which  renders  it  hurtful 
and  even  mortal  to  thole  who  take  it. 

There  are  three  eflential  marks  of  poi- 
fon.9,  which  diftinguifh  them  from  other 
things  that  are  noxious  to  human  bodies. 
The  fir  ft  is,  that  they  confift  of  moll  lub- 
tile  parts,  and  are  confequently  perni¬ 
cious  in  a  fmali  quantity.  The  ftcoud, 
that  they  in  a  fhort  time  prevent  the  re¬ 
gular  motions  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
throughout  the  body,  and  induce  the 
moll  grievous  fymptoms,  and  even  death 
itfelf.  And  the  third,  that  they  exereile 
their  cruelty  on  the  moll  fubtile  fluids, 
and  the  moll  nervous  parts.  Foifons  are 
.of  various  kinds,  and  operate  in  various 
manners;  fome  by  diffolving  the  blood, 
others  by  coagulating  it,  and  others  by 
corroding  and  deflroying  the  folid  parts. 
All  the  three  kingdoms  have  poifons  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves ;  but  the  animal 
kingdom  affords  the  moft  fubtile,  which 
are  communicated  by  tne  bite  of  mad  or 
venomous  beafls,  when  they  are  angered. 
The  - mineral  kingdom  produces  arfeni- 
cals  and  mercurials.  And  the  vegetable, 
herbs  and  plants  of  a  moft  acrid,  noxious, 
and  deleterious  quality,  fuch  as  the  moft 
violent  cathartics  and  narcotics.  Every 
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fort  of  poifon  feems  to  have  an  effefbpe-* 
culiar  to  itfelf  :  thus  arfenic  occafions  the 
moft  cruel  torments,  cpnvulfio.ns,  morti¬ 
fication  of  thexoats  of  the  inteflines  ;  the 
feeds  of  datura  induce  madnefs  or  abfo- 
lute  llupidity  ;  opium  brings  on  fleepi- 
nefs,  and  a  torpor  on  the  mind ;  the 
berries  of  deadly  night-fhade  produce 
madnefs,  rage,  or  folly ;  litharge,  unwa¬ 
rily  taken,  caufes  a  convulsive  colic,  with 
an  obflinate  coftivenefs;  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  occafions  the  dread  of  water  y 
the  venom  induced  by  the  fling  of  a  ta¬ 
rantula.  produces  wonderful  effects,  for 
the  patient  is  delighted  with  mufical  in- 
flruments,  and  when  he  hears  their 
founds,  immediately  begins  capering : 
the  fling  of  a  fcorpion  produces  a  fudden 
chilnefs,  and  exceeding  cold  fweats.  The 
mineral  kingdom  fumifhes  very  few  real 
poifons  ;  the  only  natural  one  is  cobalt  ; 
the  factitious  are  arfenic,  corrofive  fubli- 
rnate,  and  glafs  of  antimony.  Thy  mod 
dangerous  vegetable  poifons  are  the  true 
hemloc,  wolf’s  bane,  the  deadly  night- 
fhade,  henbane,  and  datura,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  roots  of  hemloc-drop- 
wort. 

Milk  mixed  with  oil  is  an  excellent 
remedy  againft  ail  corrofive  poifons.  Hoff¬ 
man  fays,  that  he  once  prevented  the  death 
of  ten  young  pirfdns,  who  had  taken  a- 
mong  them  almoh  z  ounces  of  arfenic  in 
water-gruel,  which  in  a  fhort  time  pro¬ 
duced  the  higheft  anxieties,  and  corroding 
tortures,  by  oil  of  fweet  almonds  and 
miik.  They  took  at  lead  ten  quarts  a- 
piece,  which  they  vomited  up  again  be¬ 
fore  the  reaching  ro  vomit  ceafed.  Tire 
fame  author  alio  affirms,  that  milk,  in  a 
large  quantity,  is  an  univerfal  remedy 
againft  all  poifons  that  kill  by  inflamma¬ 
tion,  as  hemloc  does  ;  and,  if  taken  in 
time,  will  prevent  their  dreadful  confe- 
quences.  Alien  thinks  a  vomit  with 
warm  water  and  oil  taken  in  large 
draughts,  and  often  repeated,  will  be  of 
great  fervice ;  as  alfo  warm  with  frefh 
butter;  milk  and  oil,  or  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  ;  but  for  fat  broths,  which  he  alfo  re¬ 
commends,  or  any  thing  dfe  which  re¬ 
quires  fome  time  for  the  preparation, 
they  only  allow  the  poifon  to  take  deeper 
root,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
waited  for.  If  the  above  things  will  net 
provoke  the  patient  to  vomit,  oxymel  of 
fquilis,  fait  of  vitriol,  or  a  decocflicn  of- 
tobacco  may  be  ufed,  as  having  a  more 
immediate  effect.  It  is  hardly  fafe  to 
give  even  the  mod  gentle  cathartic.  The 
domacli  being  thus  emptied  of  jdl,  or  as 

much 
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ranch  as  poflible  of  the  hemloc,  recourfe 
mud  he  had  to  generous  wine  and  alexi- 
phaunics,  fucli  as  Venice  treacle,  the  be - 
zoardic  powder,  Sic.  When  there  is  a 
j'ufpicion  that  the  coats  of  the  ttomach  or 
intetlines  are  corroded  or  ulcerated,  it 
will  not  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  life 
fpices  or  vinegar,  nor  to  indulge  in 
drinking  too  much  wine;  but  to  take  a 
decoffion  ot  barley  with  raifins,  and  a 
decoftion  of  china-root,  faifalias,  &c- 
The  fame  method  is  moll  likely  to  an- 
fwer  when  any  deleterious  herb  or  toot 
has  been  eaten  by  miftake,  though  the 
particular  fpecies  Ihould  not  be  known  : 
and  Hoffman  affirms,  that  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  b  en  dupified  by  narcotics,  the 
bell  remedies  arc  vomits  mixed  with  oil. 

*  POITIERS,  battle  near.  This  fa¬ 
mous  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1356, 
ten  years  after  that  at  Crecy,  loon  after 
which  there  was  a  truce  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Englilh  and  the  French,  but 
very  indifferently  obferved,  for  both  par¬ 
ties  were  continually  in  arms  in  Imall  bo¬ 
dies  and  detachments,  each  reproaching 
the  other  with  having, begun  firlt.  Many 
inroads,  flight  fkirmilhes,  and  lieges  hap¬ 
pened,  with  various  fuccefs  on  both 
fldes,  while  the  two  kings  connived  at 
their  fubjeets,  till  the  whole  affair  be¬ 
came  fo  perplexed,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  who  had  the  moll  caufe  of  refent- 
inent.  However,  it  is  certain  that  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  the  Englilh  monarch,  flgnified 
to  the  pope,  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
peace  with  John  i.  the  French  king,  and 
refign  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  condition  that  the  duchy  of  Guienne. 
and  county  of  Ponthieu,  thould  be  re- 
liored  to  him  as  independent  fovereign- 
ties,  and  that  John  Should  make  a  ceflion 
to  him  of  the  lands  he  had  conquered 
about  Calais,  and  the  fuperiority  of  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  duke  of  Lancaftcr,  and  fome 
other  noblemen,  had  been  lent  as  atnbaf- 
fadors  to  Guienne,  to  treat  with  the 
French  deputies  .in  prefence  of  the  pope's 
legate;  but  as  neither  prince  would  yield 
any  circnmltance  in  favour  of  the  other, 
little  was  expected  from  this  negotiation, 
and  both  tides  prepared  for  war,  which 
now  feemed  unavoidable;  and  which 
was  the  lefs  unacceptable  to  John,  as  he 
had  lately  brought  over  the  Flemings  to 
his  intereft.  In  1355,  Edward  went  over 
to  France,  where  he  ravaged  the  Bouion- 
nois  and  Artois,  but  yeas  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  defence  of  England,  which 
tyas  threatened  with  an  in va lion  from 
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Scotland.  He  left  his  fon  Edward  to  fi- 
nilh  his  bufinefs  in  France.  That  prince 
having  refrelhed  his  troops,  after  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  a  fevere  campaign,  began  his 
march  from  Bourdeaux,  on  the  6th  day 
of  July  1356, at  thehead  of  two  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  fix  thoufand  archers,  and 
four  thoufand  infantry.  Palling  through 
the  Agenois,  he  ravaged  Quercy,  .  the 
Limoufin,  and  Auvergne,  fell  into  Ber¬ 
ry,  attempted  Iffodun  and  Bourges  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  and  took  Vierzon  by  adault. 
Here  he  firlt  underflood  that  the  French 
king  lay  encamped  at  Chartres,  with  a 
prodigious  army  collefled  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom.  Su  Speeding  that  Edward 
intended  to  pafs  the  Imire,  and  join  the 
duke  of  Lancafler  in  Normandy,  he  had 
difpofed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  guard  all  the  towns  and  paffes  on  that 
river ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  difpofition,  refolved  to 
turn  off  on  the  left  to  Romarantin,  ra¬ 
vage  Poitou,  and  return  through  Saint- 
onge  to  Bourdeaux.  Three  hundred 
lances,  under  the  command  of  the  lords 
of  Craon  and  Boueicaut,  in  attempting 
to  cut  off  his  advanced  guard,  were  de¬ 
feated,  fled  to  the  caftie  of  Romarantin, 
where,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  obliged 
to  furrender  at  diferetion.  The  prince 
in  his  route  had  taken  above  fix  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  who  were  fent  prilbners-  to 
Bourdeaux,  and  laid  wafle  a  prodigious 
tra<d  of  country.  Marching  through  part 
of  Touraine  and  Anjou,  feuth  of  the 
Loire,  he  now  entered  Poitou  ;  and,  on 
Saturday  the  17th  day  of  September,  en¬ 
camped  between  Beauvoir  and  Mauper- 
tius,  within  two  leagues  of  Poitiers. 
The  king  of  France  coming  up  with  an 
array  of  fixty  thoufand  horl'e,  befides  in¬ 
fantry,  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Englilh  next 
morning.  Edward  was  already  fo  llrai- 
tened  for  want  of  provifions,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  mud  have  been  {larved  into 
a  furrender  :  but  the  French,  confiding 
in  their  valour,  and  the  vafl  fuperiority 
of  their  numbers,  demanded  a  battle  lo 
eagerly,  that  John  did  not  think  pioper 
to  disappoint  their  ardour  and '-ambition. 
He  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies  ; 
of  which  the  fiift  and  mod  advanced  was 
commanded  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Otleans  ;  the  fecond  was  pofted  on  the 
left,  under  the  conducf  of  the  dauphin, 
affilled  by  his  brothers  Lewis  and  John  ; 
while  the  king  in  perfon,  accompanied 
by  his  younged  fon  Philip,  commanded  a 
third  divifion,  as  a  body  of  referve.  This 
4  order 
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elder  being  fettled,  John  detached  the 
lords  of  Ribaumont,  Eandar,  and  Beau- 
jeu,  to  view  the  countenance  and 
dhpofition  of  the  enemy ;  whom  they 
found  ported  among .buihes,  hedges,  and 
vineyards,  fo  as  to  be  inacceffible  in  every 
quarter,  but  by  a  narrow  lane  lined  with 
hedges,  behind  which  a  body  of  Englifh 
archers  was  planted,  to  command  the 
baifage.  Ribaumont  advifed  the  king 
to  dii mount  ail  his  cavalry,  except  300 
choien  men  in  complete  armour,  who 
fhoukt  enter  the  defile,  and  make  way 
ior  the  attack  of  the  difmounced  cava¬ 
liers.  In  confequence  of  this  advice,  the 
three  hundred  in  n  were  armed  for  this 
Service,  and  all  the  red  of  the  troops  or¬ 
dered  to  charge  on  foot,  except  a  few 
German  fquadrons,  which  ^continued  on 
horfeback,  to  he  occalionally  employed 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Juft  when  John  was  going  to  be¬ 
gin  the  battle,  the  cardinal  of  Perigort, 
employed  by  the  pope  to  renew  the  ne- 
goeiutions  between  the  two  crowns,  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  king,  conjured  him  to 
ijpare  the  lives  of  fo  many  French  gentle¬ 
men,  which  would  lieeeffarily  be  loft  in 
tire  attack,  and  allow  .him  to  repair  to 
the  Englilh-  camp,  where  he  did  not  doubt 
ot  being  able  to  periuade  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  furrender.  Having  obtained 
this  permiihon,  he  haftened  to  Edward, 
who  being  very  fenfible  of  his  dangerous 
Equation,  declared  hirnfelf  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  terms  that  fliould  be  confid¬ 
ent  with  ii  is  own  honour,  and  that  of  his 
country.  When  the  cardinal  returned 
with  this  an {wer,  John  lent  back  his 
troops  to  their  quarters,  and  the  me¬ 
diator  fpent  the  whole  day  in  palling 
between  the  two  camps,  to  fettle  the 
articles  of  accommodation.  The  prince, 
of  Wales  offered  to  reftore  all  the 
places  and  prifoners  he  had  taken  in 
tfcat  campaign,  and  abftain,  for  fo 
many  years,  from  carrying  arms  a- 
gainft  the  king  of  France,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  unmoltfted  to 
Bourdeaux.  But  John  peremptorily  in- 
lifted  upon  Edward's  furrendering  him- 
felf  prilbner,  with  an  hundred  knights  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  Englilh  arinv  Ihould 
be  permitted  to  retire  without  molefta- 
tion..  The  prince,  far  from  fnbfcribing 
to'this  article,  told  the  cardinal,  that  he 
and  his  knights  fhould  never  be  taken  but 
in  i>a:tle  ;  and  tliat  he  would  rather  lofe 
h  s  life  than  agree  to  lucli  a  propotal. 
T’hus  the  n’egociation  was  broke  off,  and 
both  lides  prepared  for  an  engagement ; 
ill. 
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though  Edward  derived  fome  advantage 
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from  this  final!  refpite,  during  which  he 
had  rendered  his  camp  more  defenfible, 
by  means  of  ditches  and  palifadoes. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  French  army 
appeared  in  the  order  of  battle  we  have 
already  deferibed  ;  and  Edward  drew  up 
his  handful  of  troops  in  three  divifions, 
ranged  in  a  clofe  compacted  form,  with 
hedges  and  ditches  in  his  front,  while  his 
flanks  were  defended  on  one  fide  by  a 
mountain,  and  the  other  by  a  morafs. 
On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  the  van  was 
polled,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick  ;  the  rear  was  conducted 
under  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Suffolk  ; 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  took  his  ftation. 
at  the  end  of  the  lane,  to  command  the 
main  body,  which  extended  itll-lf  into  a 
vineyard.  John  de  Greilly,  Captal  de 
Buche,  was  detached  with  300  men  at 
arms,  and  as  many  archers,  to  form  an 
ambufh  under  cover  of  the  trees,  bufhes, 
and  broken  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  that  he  might  fall  upon  the 
enemy’s  back  in  the  heat  of  the  action  :  and 
the  open  part  of  the  ground,  on  which 
the  Engiilh  flood,  was  enclofed  by  the 
waggons  of  the  army.  About  nine  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  the  chofen  bodv 
of  men  at  arms,  entered  the  lane  with 
great  refolution  ;  but  they  were  fo  galled 
by  the  Englifh  archers  that  lined  the 
hedges,  through  which  they  pa'ffed,  that 
one  half  of  them  fell  before  they  reached 
the  front  of  Edward’s  main  body,  where 
they  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  lord  Au- 
dciey.  The  rnarechals  Clermont  and 
Andrehan,  advancing  clofe  behind  thole 
men  at  arms,  were  greatly  embarraffed 
by  the  horfes  and  bodies  of  the  ilain, 
which  choaked  up  the  paftage,  while 'the 
archers  plied  them  without  intermiffion. 
When  they  penetrated  to  the  van.  of  the 
Englilh,  they  met  with  a  very  warrp  re¬ 
ception  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and 
Salifbury  and  Suffolk,  advancing  from 
the  rear,  compleated  their  confuilon. 
Clermont  was  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and 
Andrehan  felled  to  the  ground  by  the 
lord  Audeley,  who  took  hirh  prilbner. 
The  fate  ol  thefe  noblemen,  and  the 
(laughter  that  enfued,  difconcerted  their 
followers  fo  much,  that  they  fell  into 
diforder,  and  fled  with  great  precipitation . 
The  firft  body  of  the  French  being 
thus  routed,  the  dauphin  advanced  to  the 
charge,  though  his  men  were  already 
diipirited;  but  they  had  no  fooner  begun 
;  the  attack,  than  John  de  Greilly  ruffing 
from  his  ambufh,  fell  upon  their  rear 
i  3  Cr  \u*h 
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■with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  feized  with  cqnfternation,  and  (re¬ 
took  themfelves  to,  flight.  Thofe  noble¬ 
men  who  were  particularly  entrufled  with 
the  care  of  the  dauphin’s  perfon,  convey¬ 
ed  him  from  the  field  to  Chavigny,  under 
z  guard  of  eight  hundred  lances  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  greateft  part 
of  his  command,  which  had  not  yet  en¬ 
gaged,  thought  proper  to  follow  the 
fame  route.  The  prince  of  Wales  feeing 
thole  two  bodies  broken  and  routed,  im¬ 
mediately  mounted  his  horfe,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  his  men  at  arms,  to 
attack  the  third  divifion,  commanded  by 
John  himfelf,  who  waited  for  him  with¬ 
out  flinching.  Notwithftanding  the  im- 
petuofity  with  which  Edward  began  the 
charge,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  main¬ 
tained  with  equal  valour  on  both  fides, 
and  dubious  fuccefs,  till  Gauchet  de  Bri- 
enne,  duke  of  Athenes,  and  conflabie  of 
France,  was  fiain  :  then  his  brigade  gave 
way,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
theEnglifh.  The  prince  of  Wales  falling 
in  among  the  German  cavalry,  routed 
them  at  the  firft  onfet,  in  which  the  count 
of  Sarbruck  was  llain,  and  the  count  of 
Naflau  taken  prifoner.  John,  king  of 
France,  attended  by  his  fons  Philip,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  and  ani¬ 
mate  them  by  his  own  example.  He 
fought  on  foot  with  uncommon  valour, 
until  he  was  deferted  by  all  his  followers; 
and  Dennis  de  Morhec,  a  knight  of  Ar¬ 
tois,  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  fer- 
vice,  exhorting  him  to  furrender  without 
further  oppofition,  he  defired  to  fee  his 
coufin  the  prince  of  Wales  :  but  as  Ed¬ 
ward  chanced  to  be  in  another  part  of 
the  fi.-ld,  he  threw  his  gauntlet  to  Mor¬ 
hec,  in  fig  ns  1  of  furrender.  Mean  while 
a  party  of  Englifh,  and  another  of  Gaf- 
cons,  coming  up,  deprived  him  of  his 
royal  prifoner,  about  whom  a  difpute  en¬ 
tiled,  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  fatal'  confequences  to  John  and  his 
ja-n  Philip,  who  (hared  his  fate,  had  not 
the  earl-  of  Warwick  and  Reginald  lord 
Cobban*  in terpoied;  and  conducted  him 
to  prince  Edward,  wlio  had  retired  to  his 
pavilion,  where  he  repofed  himfelf  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  battle.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  Black  Prince  exhibited  all  the 
heroifm  of  virtue  ;  he  received  the  king 
of  France  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and 
refpect  ;  he  comforted  him  under  his 
difader,  by  obferving  that  fuccefs  often 
depends  upon,  accident ;  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  part  of  a  confummate  general 
•and  undaunted  hero  and  that  he  had 
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fallen  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  knew 
how  to  revere  his  virtues  and  misfortune. 
He  exprelfed  the  moft  profound  efteem 
and  every  warm  afleflion,  for  the  royal 
family  of  France,  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  related  ;  and  he  promifed’ 
to  exert  all  his  influence  with  his  father, 
to  promote  an  honourable  peace,  which 
(hould  be  for  tit®  advantage  of  both  na¬ 
tions.  He  even  waited  upon  him  at  flip¬ 
per,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon* to 
fit  down,  notwithftanding  the  intreaties 
of  John,  who  bore  his  fate  with  unfhaken 
fortitude;  and  exprefted  his  fatisfatflion, 
that  fince  he  was  doomed  to  captivity,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  prifoner  of 
the  moft  gallant  prince  in  the  univerfe. 
The  French  noblemen,  who  had^  been 
taken  in  the  s  battle,  were  ftruck  with 
aftonifhment  and  reverential  awe  at  this- 
inftance  of  generofity  and  moderation. 
They  looked  upon  him. as  a  being  of  fome 
fuperior  fpecies  ;  and  while  they  mani- 
fefted  their  veneration  for  his  great  qua¬ 
lities,  could  not.  help  lamenting  the  fate 
of  their  country,  which  was  expofed  to 
the  refentment  of  an  enemy  endowed  with 
fuch  extraordinary  talents.  The  lord 
Audeley  having  fignalized  his  perfonal 
p rowefs-  above  a!i  the  noblemen  in  die 
field,  the  prince  defired  to  fee  him  ;  and 
he  was  brought  dangeroufly  wounded  to 
to  his  tent,  where  Edward  highly  extoll¬ 
ed  his  valour,  retained  him  as  his  knight, 
with  a  grant  of  500  marks  a  year  out  of 
his  own  inheritance  ;  which  bounty  he 
forthwith  diftributed  among  his  four 
efquires,  who  had  fought  by  his  fide  in 
the  battle.  Edward  being  informed  of 
this  particular,  applauded  his  generofity, 
confirmed  the  donation,  and  fettled  upon 
Audeley  600  marks  a  year  out  of  the- 
coinage  of  the  (tanneries  of  Cornwall. 
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This  great  victory  was  gained  without 
the  lofs  of  one  perfon  of  diftineftion  ; 
whereas  the  French  loft  the  flower  of  their 
j  nobility,  who,  rather  than  defert  their 
fove reign,  chofc  to  die  in  his  defence. 
Amono-  thofe  were  the  count  of  Dam- 
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martin,  the  lords  of  Rochefoucalt,  Ma- 
thas,  Ta  Tour,  Montaign,  Tandas, 
Charmy,  and  Ribaumont  :  Gucelard 
d’ Angle  was  left  for  dead  among  the  fiain, 
but  recovering  of  bis  wounds,  he  entered 
into  the  Englifh  fervice,  was  admitted  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  created  eari  of 
Huntingdon.  Two  dukes,  ninetem 
counts,  5000  men  at  arms,  and  about 
8coo  infantry,  are  faid  to  have  been  killed- 
on  the  French  fide  in  this  battle.  2000 
men  at  arms  were  taken  prifoners ;  and1 

among- 
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among  thefe  the  counts  of  Ponthieu,  Eu, 
and  Tancarville,  princes  of  the  blood  ; 
the  archbilhop  of  Sens,  the  counts  of 
Ertampes  and  Vaudemont ;  the  lords  of 
Parthenay,  Rochechouart,  Chaulny,  and 
many  other  noblemen.  The  gates  of 
Poitiers  being  Ihut  upon  the  fugitives, 
left  their  purfuers  fliould  enter  the  town 
with  them  pell  mell,  fuch  a  multitude  of 
prifoners  were  taken,  that  the  victors 
difmilTed  great  numbers  on  parole,  at 
■very  eafy  ranlbms,  which  were  punctually 
paid.  Every  foldier  of  Edward’s  army 
was  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  and  the  ranfom  of  the  prifoners, 
which  belonged  to  the  captors,  when  it 
did  not  exceed  io,ooo  crowns  ;  in  which 
cafe  it  was  the  king’s  property.  Next 
day  prince  Edward  decamped,  and,  with- 
•©ut  undertaking  the  fiege  of  Poitiers,  re¬ 
tired  with  his  prifoners  and  booty  through 
Saintonge  to  Bourdeaux  ;  while  the  dau¬ 
phin  battening  to  Paris,  aflembltd  the 
three  eflates,  to  concert  mcafures  tor  the 
■defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  contribute 
their  abidance  towards  the  ranfom  of  their 
fov  reign.  Before  the  flates  would  grant 
a  fupply,  they  took  the  advantage  of 
their  king’s  dirtrefs,  to  humble  the  power' 
of  the  crown  :  they  infilled  upon  the  im¬ 
mediate  removal  of  (even  principal  officers 
of  (late,  as  well  as  upon  -the  releafe  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  ;  they  appointed  a 
committee,  confiding  of  twelve  prelates, 
twelve  noblemen,  and  the  like  number  of 
burgefles,  without  whole  advice  the  dau¬ 
phin,  who  aCted  as  lieutenant  of  the 
realm,  Ihould  take  no  ftep  in  the  admi- 
ni  drat  ion  ;  and  they  demanded  that  all 
the  grievances  of  the  nation  Ihould  be 
•jedrelTed.  John  being  made  acquainted 
.with  thefe  tranfaCtions,  defired  the  dau¬ 
phin  would  by  no  means  agree  to  fuch 
infolent  demands  ;  for  he  would  rather 
continue  prifoner  to  an  honourable  ene¬ 
my,  than  return  home  as  a  Have  to  his 
own  fubjeCt.  As  the  edates  would  not 
.relax  in  their  ,  propositions,  they  were 
diffolved  by  the  dauphin,  who  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  city  of  Paris  for  an  aid  to 
.  maintain  the  war  :  but  the  inhabitants, 
indead  of  complying  with  his  requelt, 
gave  him  to  underhand,  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  pay  any  fubfidy  that  was 
not  im poled  by  the  three  edates,  which 
they  exhorted  him  to  re-aftemble.  Such 
anfwers  he  received  from  all  the  provinces 
but  Champagne  and  Languedoc,  which 
he  found  more  traCtable.  Pope  Innocent 
VI.  had,  upon  hearing  of  John's  being 
-canhd  to  Bourdeaux,  fent  thither  the 
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cardinals  of  Perigort  and  St.  Nitai,  to 
mediate  a  peace  ;  and  though  they  did 
not  lucceed  in  that  part  of  their  negocia- 
tion,  they  obtained  Edward’s  confent  to 
a  truce  for  two  years,  by  lea  and  land. 
The  duke  of  Lancader,  who  had  invert¬ 
ed  Rennes,  was,  by  an  article  of  this  a- 
greement,  to  raile  the  fiege  ;  but  he  re¬ 
futed  to  conform  to  this  article,  until  the 
truce  Ihould  be  ratified  by  the  king  of 
England  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  carried 
on  his  operations  with  fuch  redoubled  vi¬ 
gour,  that  the  inhabitants  were  glad  to 
pay  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  in¬ 
demnify  him  for  the  expence  of  the  fiege, 
and  obliged  themfelves  to  receive  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  his  own  ehufmg.  After  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  this  truce,  prince  Edward 
bought  up  all  the  prifoners  of  diftinCtion 
from  the  captors;  and  letting  fail  from. 
Guienne  on  the  2,4th  day  of  April,  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  other  pri* 
loners,  attended  by  a  large  train  of  En- 
glifh  and  Gafcon  noblemen,  two  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  two  thoufand  archers, 
landed  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  at  Sand¬ 
wich.  When  the  tidings  of  the  victory  at 
Poitiers  fil'd  arrived  in  England,  the  king, 
in  dead  of  encouraging  revellings  and  de~ 
monrtrations  of  joy,  defired  that  the  arch- 
biffiop  of  Canterbury  would  appoint  a 
whole,  week  to  be  fpent  in  prayer  and 
thankfgiving,  that  he  and  the  nation 
might  not  be  too  much  intoxicated  by 
their  fuccefs.  Notwithstanding  this  in¬ 
dance  of  his  moderation  and  felf-denial, 
he  now  directed  the  lord-  mayor  to  pre¬ 
pare  pageants,  procefhons,  and  triumph¬ 
al  arches,  to  honour  the  public  entrance 
of  his  victorious  fon,  who  was  met  in 
Southwark  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in 
their  formalities,  with  one  thoufand  ci¬ 
tizens  on  horfeback.  The  royal  prifoner 
rode  through  the  dreets  of  London  ip  a 
magnificent  habit,  mounted  on  a  fine 
white  courier,  and  attended  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  on  a  little  black  horfe,with  ordi¬ 
nary  trappings.  The  inhabitants  vied  with 
each  other  in  difplaying  plate,  tapedry, 
furniture,and  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive, 
in  their  ihops,  windows,  and  balconies. 
1  he  dreets  were  lined  with  an  infinite 
concourfe  of  people ;  and  the  cavalcade 
laded  from  three  in  the  morning  till 
noon,  when  they  reached  Wedminder- 
hall,  where  the  king  of  England  fat  upon 
a  royal  throne,  in  expectation  of  their 
coming.  He  rofe  up  when  John  ap¬ 
proached,  and  received  him  with  all  that 
courteous  civility  which  might  havy  been 
expeCted  from  a  prince  of  his  character. 
'  3  G  a  !  The* 
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Thru  lie  embraced  his  fern  with  great 
irndernefs,  and  told  him  that  the  vidtory 
did  not  pleafe  him  fo  much,  as  the  mo¬ 
dally  with  which  he  had  bore  his  good 
fortune.  As  for  the  caprive  king,  he 
was  entertained  in  the  molt  fumptuous 
manner,  and  provided  with  an  apartment 
in  the  king’s  palace,  until  the  Savoy 
could  be  fitted  up  for  his  reception. 

POISON -WEED,  Toxicodendron,  in 
botany.  See  Toxicodendron. 

POLACPT,  among  Teamen,  a  fhip 
which,  contrary  to  the  common  method, 
has  call  off  her  marts,  fo-  med  of  one  piece 
of  timber  for  the  whole  length,  and  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  top-marts.  Some 
polacres  are  fitted  with  two  marts,  but  in 
general  they  have  three  ;  and  are  alfo 
dirtinguilhed  by  a  prow,  formed  in  a 
manner  quite  different  to  thofe  of  other 
fhips.  See  Prow. 

*  POLAND,  a  large  kingdom  of 
Europe  ;  bounded  on  the  Wert  by  the 
Baltick  Sea,  Brandenburg,  and  Silefia  ; 
on  the  South  by  Hungary,  Tran filvania, 
and  Moldavia ;  and  on  the  North  and 
Eart  by  the  dominions  of  RulTia.  It  is 
divided  into  three  large  parts,  Great  Po¬ 
land,  Little  Poland,  and  the  duchy  of 
Lithuania  ;  each  of  which  is  again  divid¬ 
ed  into  palitinates,  or  provinces.  The 
government  of  Poland  is  monarchical 
and  ariftocratical,  and  is  at  prefent  the 
only  kingdom  in  Europe  which  is  elective. 
T  he  king  is  chofen  by  a  general  diet, 
called  together  by  the  archbifhop  of  Gnef- 
31a,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  republic  during 
the  inter-regnum.  This  diet  is  held  in 
the  open  field,  in  a  large  hall  ere&ed 
for  that  purpole,  above  a  mile  from  War¬ 
saw.  When  the  king  is  elected,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  will 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  republic, 
called  the  Pafta  Conventa.  After  his  co¬ 
ronation,  he  may  difpofe  of  the  vacant 
benefices,  and  the  offices  both  civil  and 
mi  itary.  He  has  a  fettled  revenue  of 
140,000  a  year,  and  cannot,  by  his  own 
authority,  raife  any  new  taxes,  or 
change  any  law.  The  arirtocracy  of  this 
republic  confirts  in  the  fenate  and  general 
diet.  The  fenate  is  compofed  of  the 
bilhops,  great  officers,  palatines,  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  towns,  who,  with  the  king, 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
general  diets,  which  are  alTemblies  of  all 
the  nobility,  ought  to  be  held  every  two 
years;  but  they  meet  oftener  upon  im¬ 
portant  occafions.  Before  a  general  diet 
is  held,  the  king  fends  circular  letters  to 
fke  palatines,  declaring  what  the  affairs 
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are  on  which  the  alTemblies  are  to  de¬ 
liberate.  Upon  this  there  is  a  particular* 
diet  in  every  palatinate,  wherein  nothing 
can  be  determined  without  a  general  con- 
fent  ;  for  if  one  gentleman  oppofes  the 
opinion  of  the  artembly,  it  is  obliged  to 
break  up  ;  and  that  palatinate  from  this 
time,  can  have  no  voice  in  the*  general 
diet.  ,  There  likewife  they  mu  ft  be  all 
unanimous  ;  for  one  fenator,  or  nuncio, 
can  flop  the  proceedings  of  the  whole. 
The  Poles  are  large,  well  made,  and  ro- 
burt,  and  the  nobility  kind  to  f hangers. 
The  burghers,  or  citizens,  dan  have  no 
eftates  but  houfes  in  the  towns,  and  little 
land  for  about  three  miles  round  them. 
The  peafants  are  poor,  miferable,  and 
clown i fir  ;  and  as  they  pertefs  nothing, 
they  contribute  nothing  to  the  fupport  of 
the  government.  They  are  Haves  to  the 
gentlemen,  who  treat  them  as  theypleafe. 
It  is  not  faid  they  have  fo  much  a  year, 
hut  that  they  have  fo  many  peafants.  To 
the  north,  the  air  is  generally  cold,  and 
they  have  but  little  wood  :  however,  it 
is  fo  fertile  in  corn  in  many  places,  that 
it  fupplies  Sweden  and  Holland  with  large 
quantities.  There  are  extern  five  pafiures, 
and  they  have  a  large  quantity  of  leather, 
furs,  hemp,  flax,  falt-petre,  heney,  and 
wax.  There  are  fo  many  bees,  efpecially 
in  Lithuania,  that  their  common  drink, 
is  mead,  ormetheglin.  They  have  mines 
of  fait,  which  are  a  great  depth,  out  of 
which  they  dig  rcck-falt.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
the  king  muft  always  profefs  :  however, 
there  are  Lutherans,  Calvinirts,  and  a 
great  many  Jews.  There  are  three  uni* 
verfities,  at  Cracow,  Vilna,  and  Kgningf* 
berg ;  two  archbifhopricks,  and  fifteen 
bifhopricks.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nieper,  the  Viftula,  the  Bug,  the  Nie- 
men,  the  Niertor,  and  the  Bop.  Cracow 
is  the  capital  town,  but  the  king 'generally 
refides  at  Warfaw. 

POLAR,  in  general,  fomething  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  or  poles  of 
the  artificial  globes  :  thus  We  meet  with 
polar  circles,  polar  dial,  polar  projection, 
&  c. 

POLARITY,  the,  quality  of  a  thing 
conlidered  as  having  poles  ;  but  chiefly 
ufed  in  fppaking  of  the  magnet. 

POLE,  7 n.Xo;,  in  alfronomy,  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  axis  on  which  the 
fphere  revolves. 

Thefe  two  points,  each  90®  diflant 
from  the  equinoctial  or  equator,  are  by 
way  of  eminence  called  the  poles  or  the 
world;  and  the  extremities  of  the  axes 
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♦if  the  artificial  globes  correfponding  to 
thefe  points  in  the  heavens  are  termed 
the  poles  thereof. 

POLES,  in  fpherics,  a -point  equally 
diftant  from  every  part  of  (he  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  as 
the  center  is  in  a  plane  figure  ;  or  it  is  a 
point  96°  diftant  from  the  plane  of  a 
circle,  and  in  a  line,  called  the  axis, 
pafling  perpendicularly  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  the  poles  of  the 
equator  are  the  fame  with  thole  of  the 
-fphere. 

POLES  of  the  Ecliptic,  are  two  points 
on  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  zf  30' 
diftant  from  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  90°  diftant  from  every  part  of  the 
ecliptic. 

POLES,  in  magnetics,  are  two  points 
'of  a  loadftone,  comTponding  to  the  poles 
of  the  world  ;  the  one  pointing  to  t lie 
north,  the  other  to  the  loath.  See  the 
•  article  JViognet. 

POLE,  or  Vertex  of  a  Glafs ,  in 
'Optics,  is  the  thicket!:  part  of  the  convex, 
or  the  thinneft:  of  a  concave-glafs.  If  the 
glafs  be  truly  ground,  the  pole  will  be 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  furface. 

POLE,  Perch,  or  Rod,  in  fur- 
veyifig,  is  a  tneafure  containing  ftxteen 
feet  and  a  half. 

POLE,  or  Polar-Star,  is  a  ftar 
of  the  teeond  magnitude,  the  laid  in  the 
tail  of  uria  minor. 

The  near n efs  of  this  ftar  to  the  pole, 
whence  it  happens  that  it  l^ever  fets, 
renders  it  of  vaft  fervice  in  navigation, 
&c.  for  determining  the  meridian  line, 
the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and,  co.nfc- 
quently,  the  latitude  of  the  place,  &c. 

POLEMICAL,  in  matters  of  litera¬ 
ture,  an  appellation  given  to  books  of 
controverfy,  efpccially  thofe  in  divinity. 

PGLIANTHES,  m  botany,  a  genus 
pf  plants. 

POLISHER,  or  Burn  i  s  ii  er,  among 
mechanics,  an  inftrument  for  poiifning 
and  bu.-nifhing  things  proper  to  take  a 
poll  ill. 

.POLISHING,  in  general,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  giving  a  glofs  or  luftre  to  certain 
fubftan  ccs,  as  metals,  glafs,  marble, 
&c. 

POLITICAL,  In  general,  fome thing 
relating  to  policy  of  government. 

POLITIC  -.L  A  ithmet-ic,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Arithmetical  calculations,  to  po¬ 
litical  fubjechs,  as  the  pub  ic  revenues, 
number  of  people,  extent  and  value  of 
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lauds ;  taxes,  trade,  manufactures, 
of  any  commonwealth, 

POLITICS,  the  firft  part  of  ceeonornv, 
confifting  in  the  well  goyerning  and  re* 
gulating  the  affairs  of  q  fta-te,  for  tha 
maintenance  of  the  public  fafety,  order, 
tranquility,  and  morals. 

POL! T Y ,  o r  Policy,  denotes  t he 
peculiar  form  and .confliuition  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  any  ftate  or  nation  ;  or  the 
laws,  orders,  and  regulations,  relating 
thereto. 

POLL,  a  word  ufed  in  ancient  wri¬ 
tings  for  the  head  :  hence  to  poll,  iT 
eith  r  to  vpte  or  to  enter  down  the  name's 
6f  thofe  perfons  who  give  in  their  votes 
at  an  election. 

POLL-MOfdEY,  a  capitation  or  fax 
impofed  by  the  authority  of  parliament: 
on  the  head  or  perfon  either  of  all  indif¬ 
ferently,  or  according  to  fofne  If  no  w  11 
mark  of  diftinclion. 

.POLLARD,  among  hunters,  a  flag 
which  has  call  his  horns. 

POLLUX,  in  aflronomy,  a  fixed  ftar 
of  the  fecond  magnitude  in  the  confhTfti- 
tion  of  Gemini,  or  the  Twins  Its  lon¬ 
gitude  is  190.  56b  2,9’' of  ijj, ,  and  its  la¬ 
titude  6Q.  39b  27"  N. 

POLYaDELPHI  A,  In  botany,  a  clafs 
of  plants,  the  eighteenth  in  order,  vhofp 
(lamina  are  connected  together  at  their 
bafes  into  feverai  fe rides,  ft  he  plants  of 
this  ciafs  are  fubdivided  into  orders  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  their  flamina  : 

O  ^  >  f 

thus  the  polyadelphia  pentandria  contain 
five  flamina  :  and  the  polyadelphia  ico- 
fandria  and  polyandria  contain  twenty  or 
mo ne  flamina. 

POLYANDRIA,  in  botany,  a  ciafs 
pf  p'anfs,  the  thirteenth  in  order,  with 
hermaphrodite-flowers,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  flamina,  or  male  parts  in  each  ; 
thefe  always  exceed  the  number  of  twelve, 
and  grow  on  the  receptacle  of  the  future 
feeds.  The  genera  of  this  clais  being 
numerous,  are  arranged  under  different: 
orders;  the  firfi  of  which  is  called  poly- 
andria  monogynia,  as  containing  only 
on?  flyls  ;  the  fecond,  polyandria  di- 
gynia,  as  having  two  ftyies ;  and  fo  of 
the  polyandria  trigynia,  tetragynia,  pen- 
tagynia,  &c-  from  their  containing  three, 
four,  five,  &c.  ftyies 

POLYANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  flower  of  the  primrofe  kind  ; 
the  varieties  of  which  are  innumerable, 
being  produced  from  feeds,  which  fhotftd 
be  fbwn  in  February,  either  in  borders, 

•  boxes,  or  pots,  and  (boa Id  have  -an  e&ft 
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aifpe<Tt,  fo  as  to  be  fhaded  from  the  heat 
of  the  day;  in  May  they  will  be  fit  to  be 
planted  out  for  good,  which  fihould  be  in 
a  Iliad y  border  of  ffrong  -rich  earth,  at 
about  fix  inches  a  funder,  and  the  fuc- 
cecding  fpring  they  will  fhew  their  blof- 
fioms,  when  their  goodnefs  may  be  judged 
of. 

POLYCHREST,  in  pharmacy,  a  me¬ 
dicine  that  ferves  for  many  ufes,  or  that 
cures  many  difeafes. 

SaJ  Polychrest,  a  compound  fait 
made  of  equal  parts  of  falt-petre  and 
iulphur,  laid  on  a  red-hot  crucible, 

POLYGAMTA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
plants,  the  twenty-third  in  order,  the 
characters  of  which  are,  that  they  have 
Mowers  of  different  flructure  ;  fome  having 
male-fbwers,  others  female  ones,  and 
others  hermaphrodite. 

POLYGAMY,  a  plurality  ©f  wives  or 
fuifbands,  in  the  poffefflon  of  one  manor 
woman,  at  the  fame  time. 

POLYGLOTT,  among  divines  and 
critics,  chiefly  denotes  a  bible  printed  in 
Several  languages.  In  thefe  editions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  text  in  each ' 
language  is  ranged  in  oppofite  columns. 
The  firft  polygiott  bible  was  that  of  car¬ 
dinal  Ximenes  printed  in  15x7,  which 
contains  the  Pit  brew  text,  The  Chaldee 
paraphrafe  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Greek 
verfion  of  the  LXX.  and  the  ancient 
Latin  verfion.  After  this,  there  were 
many  others,  as  the  bible  of  Jufliniani, 
forfhop  of  Nebio,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  ;  the  pfalter 
4:vy  John  Pot  ken. .  in  Plebrew,  Greek, 
F.th  topic,  and  Latin  ;  Plantin’s  polygiott 
bible,  in  Plebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  with  the  Syriac  verfion  of  the 
New  Teftument ;  M.  le  Jay’s  bible  in 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Greek, 
Syriac,  I -.at  in,  and  Arabic;  Walton’s 
polygiott,  which  is  a  new  edition  of  Le 
Jay’s  "polygiott,  more  correft,  extenfive, 
and  perfect,  with  feveral  new  Oriental 
verfions,  and  a  large  collection  of  various 
readings,  <&c. 

POLYGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
whofe  perimeter  con  fills  of  more  than 
four  fides  and  angles. 

If  the  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  the 
figure  is  called  a  regular  polygon.  Po¬ 
lygons  of  five  fides  are  called  pentagons  ; 
of  fix,  hexagons;  of  feven,  heptagons; 
of  eight,  oftamns,  £:c. 

POLYGON,  in  fortification,  denotes 
fhe  figure  of  a  town,  or  other  fortrefis. 

I’OLYGOMAL  Numbers,  in  algebra, 
fWh  as  arife  from  a  continual  addition  of 
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a  rank  bf  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion,  beginning  from  unity  ;  fo  called 
by  reafon  the  units  of  which  it  con  fills 
may  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
reprefent  the  figure  of  feveral  equal  fides 
and  angles. 

Polygonal  numbers  are  divided,  with 
refpeG  to  the  number  of  their  terms, 
into,  triangular,  which  are  thofe  whofe 
number  of  terms  is  1  ;  quadrangular 
or  fquare,  where  it  is  2;  pentagonal, 
where  3 ;  hexagonal,  where  4 ;  hepta- 
gonai,  where  5.  ;  oGagonal,  where  6, 

&c. 

The  genefis  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  po¬ 
lygonal  numbers  from  the  feveral  arith¬ 
metical  progrefilons,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  following  examples  ; 

Arifcfi.  progref.  j.  z.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 

Triang.  numb.  1.  3.  <5.  10.  15.  21.  28. 

Arith.  progref.  1.  4.  5.  7.  9.  ix.  23. 

Square  numb.  1.  4.  9.  16.  25.  36.  49. 

Arith.  progref.  x.  J.  7.  10.  £3.  16.  19. 

Penfag.  numb.  1.  5.  12.  22.  35.  51.  70. 

Arith.  progref.  1.  5.  9.  13.  17.  21.  25. 

Hexag  numb.  1.  6.  15'.  28.  45.  66.  91. 

Polygonal  numbers  may  be  thus  gene¬ 
rally  represented.  Let  d  be  the  common 
difference  of  the  terms  in  any  arithme¬ 
tical  progrtlfion,  beginning  with  an  unit, 
and  call  the  number  of  terms  n  ;  then. 

will  x,  2  -4-  d,  2  -j-  2  d  x  -f,  t  -rid 

*^5  i  -4-' 4  4  X  f,  &e.  to  n  terms  be 
the  polygonal  number  correfponding  t© 
the  propofed  arithmetical  progreffion. 

Side  of  a  Polygonal  Number  is  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  arithmetical  pro¬ 
greffion  that  compofeit;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  angles  is  that  which  fhews  how  I 
many  angles  that  figure  has,  whence  the 
polygonal  number  takes  its  name. 

The  number  of  angles,  therefore,  in 
triangular  numbers,  is  3,  in  tetragonal 
4,  in  pentagonal  5,  See.  confequently 
the  number  of  angles  exceeds  the  com¬ 
mon  difference  of  terms  by  two. 

POLYGON ATUM,  Solomon’s  feal, 
in  botany,  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  convallaria. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  famous  vul¬ 
nerary  ;  for  being  applied  in  form  of  a 
poultice,  it  not  only  heals  frtlh  wounds, 
hut  takes  away  the  marks  of  bridles, 

&c. 

POLYGONUM,  knot-grafs,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  An  infufion  of  this  plant  is  a  va¬ 
luable  affringent  medicine  in  hsemoirhagts 
of  all  kinds. 

POLYGYNIA,  among  botaniffs,  de¬ 
notes  an  order  or  fubdiyfion  of  a  clafs  of 
5  plants,  j 
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plants  *,  comprehending  filch  plants  of 
that  clafs,  as  have  a  great  number  of 
piftils,  or  female  organs  of  generation. 

POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a 
body  comprifed  under  rr.auy  rectilinear 
lides  or  planes. 

If  the  tides  of  a  polyhedron  be  regular 
polygons,  all  fimilar  and.  equal,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  regular  body,  and  may  be  in- 
icribed  in  a  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

*  POLYHYMNIA,  in  pagan  mytho¬ 
logy,  one  of  the  nine  Mufes.  She  prefided 
over  hiftory,  or  rather  rhetoric,  and  is 
ufually  reprefen  ted  with  a  crown  of  pearls 
and  a  whits  robe ;  her  right  hand  in  ac¬ 
tion,  as  if  haranguing,  and  in  her  left 
Ihe  holds  a  caducetis  or  feeptre,  to  (hew 
her  power. 

POLYPE,  or  Polypus,  in  zoology, 
a  fmall  frefh- water  infect,  of  a  cylindric 
figure,  but  variable,  with  very  long  ten- 
tacula-. 

ri  here  is  fcaree  an  animal  in  the  world 
more  difficult  to  deforibe  than  this  lurpri- 
fing  infeCt;  it  varies  its  whole  figure,  at 
pleafurc,  and  is  frequently  found  befet 
with  young- in  filch  a  manner  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  mmole  and  divaricated ;  thefe  young 
ones  adhering  to  it  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  appear  parts  of  its  body. 

1  he  production  of  its  young  is  cliffe- 
r.  nt  from  the  common  co.urfe  of  nature 
m  other  animals;  for  the  young  one 
ifi'ues  from  the  fide  of  its  parent  in  the 
form  of  a  fmall  pimple,  which  lengthen¬ 
ing  every  hour,  becomes,  in  about  two 
days,  a4  perfeCt  animal,  and  drops  from 
off  its  parent  to  fiiift  for  itfelf ;  but  be¬ 
fore  it  does  this,  it  has  often  .another 
growing  from  its  fide ;  and  fometimes  a 
chird  from  it,  even  before  the  firft  is  fe- 
parated  from  its  parent ;  and  what  is 
very  extraordinary  is,  that  there  has 
never  yet  been  difeovered  among  them 
any  difiinCtion  of  fex,  or  appearance  of 
copulation  ;  every  individual  of  the  whole 
fpecies  being  prolific,  and  that  as  much 
if  kept  feparate,  as  if  fixfferetl  to  live  i 
among  others.  But  what  is  even  (fill  j 
more  farprifing,  is  the  reproduction  oi  j 
its  feveral  parts  when  cut  off;  for  when  j 
cut  into  a  number  of  feparate  pieces,  it  j 
becomes  in  a  day  or  two  fo  many  diftinCt  j 
and  feparate  animals  ;  each  piece  having  j 
the  property  of  producing  a  head  anti 
tail,,  and  the  other  organs  necefiary  lor 
life,  and  all  the  animal  functions*  There 
are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  animal, 
mod  of  which  are  found  in  our  ditches. 

POLYPODY,  Paly  podium ,  in  botany, 
a. giant  which  grows  in  the  clefts  of-  old-. 


walls,  rocks,  and  decayed  trees :  that 
produced  on  the  oak  has  been  generally 
accounted  the  bed,  though  not  (cnlibly 
different  from  the  others.  It  is  found 
green  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  leaves  of  polypody  have  a  weak 
ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  nau Icons  fweeffi 
tafie,  leaving  a  kind  of  roughnefs  and 
flight  acrimony  in  the  mouth.  This 
root  is-  fuppofed  to  be  aperient,  refolvent, 
and  expeCforant  :  it  was  formerly  ranked 
among  the  purgatives,  but  operates  fo 
weakly,  a  dccoClion  of  an  ounce  or  two 
fcarcely  moving  the  belly,  that  it  has 
long  been  expunged  from  that  clafs  :  the 
prelent  practice  pay  very  little  regard  to 
it  in. any  intention. 

POLYPUS,  or  Polypus  of  the 
Heart,  in  medicine,  a  mais  compofed  of 
various  pellicles  and  fibres  generated,  in 
the  heart  and  large  refills. 

Polypufes  are  generally  found  in  acute 
as  well  as  chronic  difcales.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  is  in  the  heart,  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery.  and  the  aorta.  They  chiefly  at— 
tat*  the  fanguine  corrflitutions,  and  fuchr 
as  have  fmall  veflels  and  loft  fibres,  th-ofo 
who  are  of  a  fedent ary  life,  who  drink 
little,  or  are  free  in  the  ttfe  of  acid  wines 
and  spirituous  liquors,  or  who  eat  greas 
(uppers. 

The  beginning  of  a  polypus  may  be 
known  by  a  cornprefuon  of  the  bread,  a » 
fixed  pain  about  the  heart ;  and  when  k 
increafes,  there  is*  a  frequent  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  from  very  flight  caufes  p 
the  pulls  is  drangely  unequal,  and  often 
intermits;  on  a  violent  motion  of  the- 
body,  or  the  patients  taking  a  medicine 
which,  didurbs  the  blood,  ©von  the  mind-'® 
being  violently  affeCted,  there  arifes  a 
■fhortnels  of  breath,  and  an  incredible- 
anxiety  of  the  hearts  I.aflly,  there  ancr 
.  frequent  fain  rings,  without  any  evident* 
ca-ufe,  or  only  from  a  certain  pofiiion  of 
the  body  ;  and  if  the  blood  is  let  fall, 
into  hot  water,  it  will  congeal  like  jeliv, 
and  cleave  into  white  filament's. 

A  polypus  frequently  produces  the 
mod  dreadful  difeafes,  and  even  fodder* 
death...  In  the  cure,.,  an  ex-aCt  regimen 
and  diet  mult  be  made  ule  of,  with  fre¬ 
quent  exereife,  and  motions  of  the  body*. 
Etmuller  fays,  that  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  feurvy,  or  Lyderic  afleCtiou,  it 
is  curable  ;  and  that  the  cure  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  chalybeate  and  coralinc^ 
medicines,  with  cinnabar,  volatiles,  pre¬ 
parations  of  amber,  and  all  anrifpaf- 
modfes. 

POLY  FUSES,  of  thc.Luvyi  are  vifi.-o.ur. 

estcre- 
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excrettgns  of  the  finall  glands,  formed 
in  the  deeper  branches  of  the  afpera  ar- 
teria,  and  frequently  miftak^n  for  pieces 
Qt  the  hlood-veflcls  on  lungs. 

POLYPUS  of  the  Noje ,  a  fiefhy  ex- 
C  re  he  nee,  in  the  in  fide  of  the  tioftrils. 
which  is  of  various  lizes,  and  of  different 
ponfiflencies ;  lometifnes  thefe  excref- 
f dices  are  loft,  foretimes  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  elongation,  and  at  other  times 
they  turn  hard  and  rigid. 

PC) LY SPER1VIO.US,  among botanifis, 
filch  plants  as  have  more  feeds  than  four 
fucceeding  each  dower,  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  order. 

POIjYS  YLLAB  LE,  in  grammar,  a 
word  confiding  of  more  fyllables  than 
three  ;  for  when  a  word  confids  of  one, 
t  wo.  or  three  fyllables,  it  is  called  a  mo- 
jiofyllable,  dilfvlabie,  and  triiTy liable. 

POLYSYNDETON",  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  a  redundance 
of  conjunctions,  efpecially  copulative 
Ones,  is  ufed. 

POLY  !  HE  ISM,  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  doctrine  or  belief  of  a  plurality 
or  gods 

*  P O L  Y X  E  NT  A ,  i n  fabulous  It  I  flory , 
the  daughter  of  king  Pri§n>,  who  b.- 
Powed  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles  ;  but 
when  he  entered  the  tern  pie  of  Apollo  to 
perform  the  nuptial  rites,  he  Was  rrea- 
cherouiiv  (lain  by  Paris.  After  the  tack- 

j  j 

log  of  Trey  the  glioif  of  Achilles-:  ap¬ 
peared,  and  demanded  that  Polyxena 
ihould  be  Sacrificed  on  his  tomb,  which 
was  accordingly  performed: 

POMATUM,  an  ointment  male  thus  : 
take  of  iieih  hog’s  lard,  and  beat  it  into 
cream-  with  role  water,  and  feent  it  with 
oil  of  lemons,  thyme,  or  the  like.  Po¬ 
matums  are  alfo  occahonaliy  perfumed 
with  the  odours  of  jefiamines,  oranges, 
jonquils,  tubrrofes,  Sec.  They  are  ufed 
for  pimples  and  foulnelTes  of  the  Ikin. 
Alfo- for  dreffiog  the  hair,  &c. 

fOMEGR  A  N  ATE ,  Mflluf  Punica,  in 
botany,  a  prickly  tree  or  fhruh  ;  -with 
long  narrow  leaves  ;  deep  red  pentanes  a 
ious  flowers  let  in  be] l  Shaped  cups  of  the 
fame  colour  ;  producing  fruit  about  the 
fixe  of  an  orange,  which  confids  of  a- 
thick  tough  rhind,  externally  browailh 
and  internally  yellow,  with  a  juicy  pulp 
and  numerous  feeds  in  cells  like  a  honey¬ 
comb.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ibuthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fclclom  brings. its 
fruits -to  full  perfection  in  this  climate. 

p-OiVETvIEh  or  Pommette',  in  he- 
rjfklry,  is  a  crofs  with  one  or  more  balls 
•  t  knobs  at  each  -alulae  cuds. 
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POMMEL,  or  Pummel,  in  tire  maJ 
nage,  a  piece  of  brafs,  or  other  matter, 
at  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lad¬ 
die-  how. 

POM  MEL  is  alfo  a  round  ball  of 
fiver,  heel,  or  the  like,  fixed  at  the  end 
of  the  guard,  or  grafp  of  a  fword,  to 
ferve,  in  fbme  rneaiure,  as  a  counter- 

poke.- 

POMPION,  in  botany.  See  Cucur - 

hit' 7. 

PQNIARD,  a  little  'pointed  dagger, 
very  (harp-edged  ;  it  is  now  little  ufed, 
except  -among  aflaffins  and  at  the 
theatres. 

PONfTJFEX,  Pontif,  or  High- 
Priest,  one  who  has  the  fuperintend- 
ance  and  direflion  of  divine  worfhip,  as 
the  offering  of  facrifiees  and  other  reli¬ 
gions'  folemnities.  rl  he  Romans  had  a 
college  of  pontiffs,  and  over  thefe  a  fo- 
veivign  pontif,  or  ponciftx  maximus,  infti- 
tuted  by  Numa,  whole  function  it  was  to 
preferibe  the  ceremonies  each  god  was  to 
lie  wQpfhipped  withal,  compofe  the  ri¬ 
tuals,  direD  the  veflals,  and  for  a  long 
while  to  perform  the  buGnefs  of  augury, 
till,  on  tome  fuperltkious  occalion,  he 
was  prohibited  intermeddling  therewith: 

The  offi.ee  of  the  college  of  pontifs  was  to 
affiff  the  higb~pri?:ft  in  giving  judgment 
in  ail  cau fie s  relating  to  religion,  inqui¬ 
ring  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
inferior  priefls,  and  punilbing  them,  if 
they  faw  occalion,  fee.  The  Jews  too 
had  their  pontifs  ;  and  among  the  Ro¬ 
manics,  the  pope  is  (nil  dyied  the  lo-  . 
ve reign  pontif.  1 

PONTIFICATE  is  ufed  fertile  date 
or  dignity  of  a  pontif,  or  high-pried  ; 
but  more  j  nrticulariy,  in  modern  writers,  -y 
for  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

PONTWN,  or  Pontoon,  irt  war, 
denotes  a  little  floating  bridge  made  of 
boats  and  planks.  The  ponton  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  confiding  of  two  veflels,  at  a  little  . 
didance,  joined  by  beams,  with  planks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  paflage  of  the  cavalry, 
the  cannon,  infantry,  &< c.  over  a  river, 
or  an  arm  of  the  lea,  &c'.  The  late  in¬ 
vented  ponton  is  of  copper  futnifhed 
with  an  anchor,  Sec.  to  fix  ic.  To  make 

*  at 

a  bridge,  feveral  of  thefe  are  difpofed  two 
yards  afunder,  with  beams  acrots  them  ;  ; 

and  over  thole  are  put  boards  or  planks.. ' 
They  are  alfo  linked  on  each  other  and  . 
fattened  on  each  fide  the  river  by  a  rope 
run  through  a  ring  in  each  of  their  heads, 
and  fixed  to  a  tree  or  (lake  on  either  . 

(bore:  the  whole  makes  one  firm  uni-  1 

;  % 
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form  bridge,  over  which  a  train  of  artil¬ 
lery  may  pafs. 

POOL,  is  properly  a  refervoii*  of  water 
fupplied  with  fprings,  and  difcharging 
;  the  overplus  by  fluices,  defenders,  weirs, 
.  and  other  caufeways. 

Mill  Pool,  a  (rock  of  water  by  whole 
i  force,  Sec.  the  motion  of  a  mill  is  ef¬ 
fected. 

POOP,  the  aftmofl  or  hindmoft  deck 
of  a  (hip.  See  Deck. 

POOR^  in  law',  an  appellation  given 
to  all  perfons  who  are  in  fo  low'  and  mean 
a  condition  as  that  they  either  are,  or 
may  become,  a  burden  to  a  parifh. 

Hence  under  the  term  poor,  may  be 
included  thofe,  who  are  fo  through  impo- 
tency  :  as  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  fatherlefs  and  motherlefs,  perfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  fickncfs,  or  who  are  idiots, 
lunatics,  See.  for  ail  whom  the  over- 
feers  of  the  poor  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  poor,  on 
account  of  cafualties  and  misfortunes  ;  as 
decn}'ed  houfe- keepers,  and  thole  who 
have  been  ruined  either  by  fire,  water, 
robbery,  or  lolTeS  in  trade,  Sec.  all  of 
whom,  being  able,  are  to  be  fet  to  work, 
and  otherwdfe  relieved  by  the  parilh  ;  and 
it  is  the  fame  with  refpect  to  poor  perfons 
over- charged  with  children,  difabled  la¬ 
bourers,  Sec.  As  for  vagabonds,  (Trum¬ 
pets,  and  other  thriftlefs  forts  of  poor, 
they  may  and  ought  to  be  lent  to  houfes 
of  correction,  and  put  to  hard  labour, 
whereby  they  may  be  maintained  :  yet  if 
even  thefe  fall  fick  there,  or  their  work 
is  not  fufficient  to  maintain  them,  there 
mud  be  an  allowance  by  the  overfeers  for 
their  fupport. 

Before  the  redgn  of  queen  Elizabeth  w'e 
had  few  or  no  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  this  kingdom  :  but  then  a  da- 
tute  was  made,  eKafting,  that  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  every  parifh,  and  two  or  more 
houfholders,  are  to  be  nominated  and  ap¬ 
pointed  yearly  in  Eafter  week  by  two 
judices  of  the  peace,  as  overfeers  of  the 
poor  ;  w  hich  fa  id  overfeers  fhali  .meet 
once  a  month  at  the  parifh  church,  there 
to  confider  of  proper  ways  to  relieve  the 
poor,  &c.  And  with  the  affent  of  the 
ju (Tices  they  may  make  a  rate  on  every 
inhabitant  of  the  parilh,  and  occupier  of 
lands,  houfes,  tithes,  as  alfo  perfonal 
eflate,  to  raife  a  flock  for  employing  of 
the  poor,  relieving  the  impotent,  and 
others  not  able  to  work,  the  placing  poor 
children  out  apprentices,  and  erecting 
co  tages  for  poor  perfons,  Si c.  The 
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overfeers  are  likewife  to  give  a  true  ac¬ 
count  to  two  judices  within  four  days 
after  the  end  of  the  year,  or  forfeit 
twenty  (hillings,  and  where  thefe  of¬ 
ficers  are  not  appointed,  the  judices  in¬ 
cur  five  pounds  penalty,  43  Eliz.  c.  z. 
By  this  datute  the  father  or  grandfather, 
and  mother  or  grandmother,  or  even 
children  of  poor  impotent  perfons,  where 
they  are  of  ability,  are  obliged  to  relieve 
fuch  poor,  according  to  fuch  rates  as  juf, 
tices  of  peace  in  their  feffiions  fhali  ap¬ 
point,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  (hil¬ 
lings  a  month  for  every  failure  therein. 

It  has  been  adjudged  that  a  grand-fa¬ 
ther,  or  father-in-law,  that  is  married  to 
the  grand-mother,  or  mother,  is  within 
this  datute;  and  if  the  father  of  any 
children  leaves  the  parifli,  and  there  is  a 
grandfather  to  be  found,  in  cafe  he  is 
able  to  do  it,  it  is  laid  he  (hall  be  charge¬ 
able  with  the  keeping  of  the  children, 
and  not  the  parilh  where  they  are. 

By  a  late  aft,  the  churchwardens  and 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  where  a  wife  of 
child  is  left  upon  a  parifh,  by  perfons 
who  have  effates  or  effects  which  might 
maintain  them,  on  a  warrant  of  two 
judices,  may  feize  the  goods  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  rents  of  the  hufband  or  father, 
in  order  to  fupport  fuch  wife  or  child, 

5  Geo.  1,  c.  8. 

Every  parifh  is  generally  to  keep  and 
maintain  its  owrn  poor  ;  and  in  cafe  any 
poor  perfons  demand  relief,  that  are  not 
parifhioners,  they  ought  to  be  removed 
to  their  proper  parishes,  and  there  be  re¬ 
lieved  ;  for  that  parifh  the  poor  were  lafl 
legally  fettled  at,  is  deemed  the  place 
that  (hall  provide  for  them.  And  where 
perfons  are  removed  by  warrant  or  order 
of  judices  of  peace,  they  fhali  be  received 
by  the  church-u'ardens  and  overfeers 
whither  fent,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  whence 
conveyed,  to  be  levied  by  didrefs  and 
fale  of  goods,  Sec.  Neverthelefs  a  fick 
perlon  fhould  not  be  lent  out  of  the  pa¬ 
rifh  where  he  is,  loas  farther  to  endanger 
his  health  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  judices 
grant  a  warrant  to  remove  him,  -it  will 
be  a  miidemeanor  in  fuch  judices. 

As  to  the  fettlement,  which  entiles 
poor  perfons  to  relief,  it  is  acquired  fe¬ 
vers!  ways,  viz.  on  account  of  birth,  in 
the  cafe  of  badards,  vagrants,  Sec.  by 
continuance  for  forty  days  i  1  a  parifli, 
after  public  notice  given  to  overfeers. 
Sec.  or  coming  into  a  parifii  and  renting 
ten  pounds  a  yekr  edate,  or  executing 
any  public  annual  office,  paying  a  fhare 
3  H  c© 
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to  the  parilh  taxes,  See.  Alfo  ferrants 
acquire  this  title  by  ferving  a  year  in  any 
parilh  ;  and  perfons  bound  apprentices  : 
and  though  a  perfon  be  only  a  lodger,  it 
is  held  that  his  feivant  may  gain  a  fett  le¬ 
nient  by  ferving  a  year  in  any  parife. 

The  wife  of  a  perfon  is  to  be  lent  to, 
arid  fettled  with  her  hufband,  even  tho’ 
he  feiould  be  only  a  fervant  ;  and  as  ge¬ 
nerally  all  children  are  to  their  parents. 

It  is  however  provided,  that  poor  perfon s 
(hall  have  the  liberty  to  go  to  any  patifh, 
by  virtue  of  a  certificate  from  church¬ 
wardens  and  overfeers,  attefeed  bv  two 
witnefees,  and  fubferibed  by  two  julhces 
of  the  peace,  owning  them  to  be  pari- 
Ihioners  ;  and  likewife  agreeing,  when 
they  become  chargeable,  to  receive  them 
again. 

O  I 

It  is  alfo  ordained,  that  there  ilia! I  be 
kept  in  every  pari  ill  a  book,  wherein  the 
names  of  all  fetch  perfons  as  receive  any 
relief  fhall  be  regillered,  with  the  occa- 
lion  thereof ;  and  the  parithioners  are 
once  a-year,  or  ofterter,  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  that  purpofe,  when  the  faid  life 
fhall  be  examined  into,  by  calling  over 
the  perfons,  and  enquiring  into  the  rea- 
fbns  w'hy  they  are  relieved;  and  at  this 
time  a  new  life  mult  be  made  of  thole1 
thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  receive  col- 
iefeion  ;  and  the  perfons  thus  receiving 
relief  ought  to  wear  badges  on  their  right 
(boulders,  alfo  no  offers-  fhall  have  any 
benefit,  ttnlefs  by  order  under  the  hand 
of  one  juifece,  &c.  3  and  4  W.  and  M. 
c  1:1.  And  no  jufeice  of  peace  (hall 
make  any  fetch  order  in  behalf  of  any 
poor  perlon,  till  oath  is  made  of  reafon- 
able  cauie  for  it,  and  that  he  was  refufed 
■  to  be  relieved  by  the  overfeers,  &c.  And 
fuclr  perfon  fnali  be  regifecred  in  the  pa- 
riih -books  as  other  poor;  nor  may  church¬ 
wardens  and  overfeers  bring  to  the  parife 
account  any  money  given  to  poor  pcrJons, 
except  on  bidden  and  emergent  ocea (ions 
who  are  not  regifecred,  on  pain  of  five 
pounds.  The  churchwardens  and  over- 
fe-ers  of  pari  fees  are  im  powered  to  pur- 
chafe  or  hire  hordes,  and  coat  raff  with 
perfons  to  maintain  the  poor,  See.  who 
refusing  to  he  lo  kept,  fhall  he  feruek  out 
of -the  parifh-hooks,  &c,  9  Geo,,  I.  cap.  7. 
See  3  Geo.  If.  cap.  19.  By  the  13th  of 
Geo  III.  fuch  poor  as  are  born  in  public 
lying-in  hofpitais,  do  not  gain  a  iett le¬ 
nient  in  the  parilii  where  fuch  hofpkal  is 
fetnate,  but  are  parilh  ioners  where  their 
mother  is  a  par  ifeioner. 

*  P i > P E ,  (At. k x A k D.E r )  a  cele¬ 
brated  poet,  and  one  of  the  fuiefe  writers 
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England  has  produced,  was  born  at  I. on- 
don,  where  his  father  was  then  a  coufi- 
derabie  merchant,  on  the  8th  of  June 
1688.  His  aunt  taught  him  to  read,  and 
he  learned  to  write  without  any  afeifeance, 
by  copying  printed  books.  The  family 
being  of  the  Romifh  religion,  he  was  at 
eight  years  of  age  infennfeed  by  cne  Ta¬ 
verner,  a  priefe,  who  taught  him  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
together ;  after  which  he  was  fent  to  a 
popidi  ferninary  near  Winchefhr,  and 
thence  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Hyd'e- 
park-corner.  He  very  early  difeover- 
ed  a  talent  for  poetry.  At  twelve,  he 
retired  with  his  parents  to  bin  field,  in 
Windier  Forefe,  where  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  Spencer, 
Waller,  andDryden;  and  at  that  early 
age  compofed  an  elegant  fir, all  poem.  At 
fourteen  he  wrote  his  Acis  and  Galatea, 
and  at  fifteen  had  acquired  a  readinefs  m 
the  learned  languages.  He  had  already 
wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  fome  of 
which  he  afterwards  burnt.  The  poet, 
{peaking  of  his  firfe  feafon  of  life,  lays, 
“  I  confefs  there  was  a  time  when  I  was 
in  love  with  myfelf,  and  my  firfe  produc¬ 
tions  were  the  children  of  felf-love  begat 
upon  innocence.  I  had  made  an  epic 
poem  and  panegyrics  on  all  the  princes, 
and  1  thought  myfelf  the  great  eft  genius 
that  ever  was.  I  cannot  but  regret  thefe 
delightful  vifioos  of  my  childhood, 
which,  like  the  fine  colours  we  ice,  when 
our  eyes  are  fhut,  are  van  idled  for  ever.” 
At  fixteen  he  published  his  Pafeorals, 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  bring 
admitted  to  the  converfation  and  ftiend- 
fhip  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  lord  Landf- 
down,  and  other  eminent  periens  ;  and 
the  fame  year,  1704,  he  wrote  the  firfe 
part  of  his  Windfor  Forefe.  In  1708, 
when  he  was  rot  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  the  Efeay  on  Criticifm,  efeceined  a 
matter-piece  in  its  kind.  Here  he  fhe\Vtd 
that  he  excelled  in  didactic  poetry,  for 
which  he  was  particularly  formed;  a 
clear  head,  ferong  fente,  and  found  judg¬ 
ment,  being  his  characterifeicol  qualities  ; 
in  1712,,  when  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
was  firfe  completely  publiffed,  he  (hewed 
that  he  was  equally  worthy  of  admiration 
for  being  polk  lied  of  that  creative  power 
of  the  imagination,  which  is  the  difein- 
gui  firing  excdlence  of  a  great  poet.  In 
17.13  he  pubiilhed  propofols  for  a  i  ran  da¬ 
le  on  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  in  which  ail  par¬ 
ties  fio  heartily  concurred,  that  a  fub- 
ficriprion  amounted  to  6ooo  1.  and  Irin- 
tot  the  bcokieilex  gave  him  12,00  1.  for 
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the  topy.  Mr.  Pope  now  enjoying  a  Hate 
of  great  affluence,  pnrchafed  a  houfe  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  he  removed  in 
3715,  with  his  father  and  mother,  Shew¬ 
ing,  upon  all  occafions,  the  moll  extraor¬ 
dinary  filial  affcdion.  As  from  Ids  reli¬ 
gion  he  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  king 
James,  he  made  it  a  point  of  confcience 
not  to  lend  his  money  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  therefore  lived  upon  the  ca¬ 
pital,  which  he  improved  to  the  utmoft. 
in  1717,  Ire  published  a  collection  of  thole 
works  which  he  had  printed  feparately  ; 
and  four  years  after  publifhed  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  in  which  he 
fhewed  that  he  had  eonfulted  his  for  une 
more  than  his  fame.  The  Iliad  being 
now  finiflied,  he  engaged  upon  the  fame 
footing  to  undertake  the  OdylTey,  of 
which  Mr.  Broome  and  Mr.  Fenton  did 
a  part  ;  and  for  their  labours  received 
S 00  1.  from  Mr.  Pope.  This  work  was 
finished  in  17x5,  and  he  was  afterwards 
engaged  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  in 
printing  fome  volumes  of  mifcellanies. 
About  this  time  he  narrowly  efcaped 
lcling  his  life.  Fie  was  returning  home 
in  a  friend’s  chariot,  which,  on  palling  a 
bridge,  was  overturned,  and  fell*  with 
the  horfes,  into  the  river.  The  glafles 
were  up,  and  he  was  unable  to  break 
them,  fo  that  he  muft  have  been  drown¬ 
ed,  had  not  the  driver  broke  them,  and 
dragged  him  out  to  the  bank  :  however, 
he  was  fo  cut  by  a  piece  of  glafs  that 
ever  after  he  had  not  the  life  of  two  of 
his  fingers.  Pope  had  been  long  attacked 
by  many  writers,  fome  of  whom  meanly 
Hooped  to  ridicule  the  deformity  of  his 
perlon.  However,  he  had,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  honour  of  having  his  caufe 
efpoufed  by  many  of  the  be  ft  writers  in 
the  nation  ;  and  he  himfelf  lafhed  his 
enemies  in  his  Dunciad,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  notes  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot, under 
the  name  of  Scriblerus  He  then  turned  Iris 
pen  to  moral  fubjeds,  and  wrote  his  Ef- 
fay  on  Man,  which  was  followed  by  his 
Ethic  Epjftles,  and  the  letters  which 
pa  (Ted  between  him  and  his  friends.  “  If 
we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  works,  fays 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  his  chief  aim  was  to 
be  eftee rued  a  man  of  virtue.  His  letters 
are  written  in  that  (Tyle  ;  his  laft  vo¬ 
lumes  are  all  of  the  moral  kind  ;  he  has 
avoided  trifles,  and  confequently  has  ei- 
caped  that  rock  which  has  proved  very 
injurious  to  Swift’s  reputation.  He  lias 
given  his  imagination  full  fcope,  and  yet 
has  preferved  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his 
conduct.  The  conftitution  of  his  body 
and  mind  might  really  incline  him  to  the 


habits  of  caution  and  referve.  The  treat" 
ment  which  he  met  with  from  an  Innu¬ 
merable  tribe  of  ad verfarics,*'  confirmed 
this  habit,  and  made  him  flower  than  the 
dean  in  pronouncing  his  judgment  upon 
perfons  and  things.  His  prole  writings 

are  Irtle  lei's  harmonious  than  his  verfe : 

•  •  •  >  7 
and  his  voice  in  common  converfation 

was  fo  naturally  mnfical,  that  I  remember 

honed  Tom  Southern  ofed  to  call  him  the 

little  night  inga'e'.  His  manners  were  d  - 

lieate,  eafy,  and  engaging;  and  he 

treated  his  friends  with  a  polf  enefs  that 

charmed,  and  a  generofity  that  was  much 

to  bis  honour.  Every  gueft  was  made 

happy  within  his  doors,  pleafure  dwelt 

under  his  roof,  and  elegance  prefded  at 

his  tabic.”  IV) r.  Pope  had  always  been 

fubjeft  to  the  head-ach,  which  at  length 

was  greatly  in  ere  ah- d  by  a  dropfy  in  his 

breaft,  under  which  he  expired  the  30th 

of  May  1744,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 

his  age. 

*  POPE  (Territories  of  the)  in  Italy, 
commonly  called  the  territories  of  the 
church,  the  pope  being  lord  both  in  fpi- 
rituals  and  temporals.  It  is  about  400 
miles  in  length,  on  the  coad  of  the  A- 
driatic  fta,  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  tire  territory  of  Vemce.  It  is  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth  not  above 
eighty  miles,  which  is  from  the  gulph  of 
Venice  to  the 'Tu fcan  fea.  I  he  i objects 
of  the  pope  are  like  tire  rdf  of  the 
Italians  ;  but,  as  the  pope  flyles  himfelf 
the  vicar  of  Child,  it  might  reafenably 
be  fuppoic-d  that  his  fubjecVs  fhould  be  the 
happied  people  in  the  world ;  but  the 
cafe  rs  directly  contrary,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  fo  abfolute,  and  <0  fevere,  that 
after  they  have  paid  all  their  taxes,  they 
have  hardly  fufficient  remaining  to  live 
upon.  'The  pope  engrodes  ail  the  corn 
in  the  country,  paying  but  half  the  value 
of  it  ;  but  when  it  is  fold  to  the  poor 
people,  an  extravagant  price  is  always 
required.  Even  the  bakers  are  obliged 
to  buy  their  corn  out  of  the  Pope’s  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  have  lefs  meafure  than 
uhat  it  was  bought  in  by.  The  pope’s 
territories  are  divided  into  twelve  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  are  feparated  by  the  Ap- 
peoine  mountains,  fome  being  to  the 
ead,  fome  to  the  wed  of  them  ;  their 
names  are  as  follow,  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  the  Provineio  del  Patrimonio, 
the  duchy  of  Cadro,  the  province  of 
Orvieto,  the  Pcrugino,  the  duchy  of 
Spoletto,  the  province  of  Sabina,  the 
marquifate  of  Ancona,  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  Romagna,  or  Romandiola,  the 
Bologncfe,  and  the  Ferrarefe.  The 
3Hz  pope 
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pope  is  a  love  reign  prince,  and  pretends 
fo  be  the  vicar  of  fetus  Chrift  upon  earth. 
Jrli s  minifters  of  (fate  in  church  affairs 
are  fevenly  cardinals,  being  the  number 
of  the  lfiventy  difciples  of  our  Saviour. 
Thefe  cardinals  elecft  the  pope,  which 
election  is  determined  by  the  plurality  of 
voices;  but  he  that  is  chpfen  mull  have 
two  thirds  of  the  votes,  for  fear  of  a 
fchifm.  Formerly,  when  the  pope  died, 
the  cardinals  were  liable  to  be  folicited 
to  follow  the  views  of  particular  perfons, 
which  caufed  the  election  to  be  put  off  for 
a  confiJerable  time,  but  they  have  now 
remedied  this  inconvenience,  and  have 
built  a  palace  for  that  purpofe,  called  the 
conclave.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  the 
pope  is  dead,  the  cardinals  are  obliged  to 
repair  thither  immediately,  and  to  conti¬ 
nue  lh'ut  up  till  they  have  ehofen  another. 
The  election  of  the  new  pope  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  his?  coronation  ;  and 
this  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  Tate- 
ran  church,  where  they  put  a  triple  crown 
on  his  head.  Formerly  every  cardinal 
had  Tome  hopes  of  being  pope,  but  for 
about  200  years  pad  the  Italian  cardinals 
have  been  only  in  polfeffion  of  this  high 
dignity.  Though  the  pope  may  give  a 
cardinal’s  hqt  to  whom  he  pleafes,  yet 
he  is  often  obliged  to  pay  home  regard  to 
the  recommendation  of  crowned  heads. 
The  provinces  which  depend  upon  the 
holy  fee  are  governed  by  legates  ;  but, 
befides  the  twelve  above- mentioned,  there 
is  one  at  Avignon  in  France,  and  ano¬ 
ther  at  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of 

o 

Naples.  There  are  few  popifh  countries 
where  the  pope  lias  not  ambaffadors, 
who  are  called  nuncios  ;  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  one  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Lifbon,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Warfaw,  Swifterland,  Venice,  Bruf 
Pels,  and  Cologne  ;  and  thefe  nuncios  are 
cardinals.  They  have  the  titles  of  Le¬ 
gates  a  Latere.  The  title  given  to  the 
pope  is  his  Hqlinefs,  and  the  cardinals 
have  that  of  Eminence.  The  dataty's 
office  is  the^, chancellory  of  the  pope,  and 
the  decrees  iifued  from  thence  are  called 
apofioiic  briefs.  All  the  eccitfi afHc:,  and 
all  the  religious  orders  who  profefs  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  under  the 
pope,  and  every  one  of  thefe  orders  has 
its  general  at  Rome;  by  whom  the  pope 
is  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  paftes 
in  the  world.  As  there  is  Icarce  a  reli¬ 
gious  hcule  that  has  not  a  greater  reve¬ 
nue  than  they  fpend,  and  as  they  are  all 
defirous  of  fupponing  the  pope’s  autho¬ 
rity,  we  may  conclude  he  never  wants 
money.  It  has  been  computed,  that  the 
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common  revenue  which  the  pope  receives 
amounts  to  above  one  million  fielding. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  he 
receives  befides  this,  from  the  benefices 
which  he  confers,  the  dignities  to  which 
he  nominates,  the  fir  ft  fruits,  the  difpen- 
fations,  the  indulgences,  the  beatifica¬ 
tions,  &c.  fi  here  was  a  time  that  his 
hoiinefs  had  an  army  of  20,000  men  op 
foot ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made 
that,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  he  could  raife 
three  times  that  number.  He  aifo  fits 
out,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  gallies 
again  ft  the  Turks.  However,  at  prefen t 
his  forces  are  not  very  formidable,  either 
by  fea  or  land.  About  600  years  ago 
the  pope  could  raife  an  army  of  ioo,oco 
men;  under  pretence  of  a  war  in  the 
Holy  Land  ;  bfit  in  this  enlightened  age 
he  would  find  few  willing  to  engage  in 
fuch  an  expedition  The  pope  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  governor  of  Rome,  which  is  one 
of  the  higheft  and  molt  gainful  offices  in 
his  difpofal.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  only  cue  allowed  throughout 
the  pope’s  dominLns,  and  yet  there  are 
about  ie,ooo  Jews  fettled  at  Rome,  who 
are  obliged  to  go  every  Sunday  to  hear  a 
fermon  on  the  Controverted  points  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  make  many 
converts,  The  inquifition  at  Rome  is 
called  the  Floly  Office,  and  it  is  milder 
than  in  other  countries.  Amono  the 
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different  congregations  compos’d  of  car¬ 
dinals,  one  of  the  principal  is  that  of  De  . 
propaganda  fide,  which  has  been  efta- 
biifhed  to  bring  .about  the  converfion  of 
pagans  and  heretics.  Tt  has  a  printing- 
houfie  belonging  to  it,  where  books  are 
printed  in  ail  languages  ;  and  it  is  alfo  a 
fchool,  where  miffionaries  are  brought 
up.  and  font  into  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

POPE,  Papa,  the  fovereign  pontiff, 
or  fupreme  head  of  the  Romiih  church. 
The  appellation  of  pope  was  anciently 
given  to  all  Chriftian  biihops,  but  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  it  was 
ufurped  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  wbofe 
peculiar  title  it  has  ever  fince  continued- 
The  fpiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  fprung 
up  foon  after  the  declenfion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire. 

POPPY,  Papaver^  a  medicinal  annual  ■ 
plant,  which  flowers  from  June  to  near 
the  end  of  Turn  mer.  LI 

T  here  are  various  kinds,  fome  wild, 
fome  cultivated  ;  rile  chief  are  the  white, 
black,  and  wed  poppy. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild,  as  hath 
been  already  obferved,  in  fome  parts  of 
v:  r  Europe  £  3 
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Europe  ;  and  Several  varieties  of  them, 
jn  regard  to  the  flowers,  are  produced  by 
culture  in  our  gardens.  The  heads, 
dalks,  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleasant 
Irneli,  and  a  bitterifh  biting  tafte,  of  t4ae 
fame  kind  with  thofe  of  opium.  The 
coliedtion  of  the  pure  mi'ky  juice  of 
the  poppy  has  net,  among  us,  been  as 
yet  praSHSed  in  large,  or  with  a  view  to 
the  Supplying  of  the  common  demand  of 
opium.  Iq  Stead  of  this  troubleSome  pro- 
ceSs,  the  college  of  London  directs  the 
clued  heads,  cut  and  cleared  from  the 
feeds,  to  be  boiled  in  water,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  to  Six 
gallons,  and  now  arid  then  ftirred  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  burning,  till  only  about  one 
third  part  of  the  liquor  remains,  which 
will  be  almod  entirely  Soaked  up  by  pop¬ 
pies  :  the  decoTion  is  to  be  ftrojagly 
preded  out,  boiled  down  to  about  four 
pints,  then  (drained  whilft  hot,  fird 
through  a  Sieve,  and  afterwards  through 
a  fine  woollen  cloth,  and  Set  by  for  a 
night  to  Settle  :  to  the  liquor  poured  off 
clear,  Six  pounds  of  double  refined  Sugar 
are  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
till  its  weight'  conies  to  nine  pounds  or  a 
little  more,  that  it  may  become  a  Syrup 
ot  a  proper  confidence.  An  ounce  of 
this  Syrup  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  about 
a  grain  of  opium,  being  found  to  have 
nearly  the  Same  Soporific  power  with  that 
quantity  of  the  concrete  juice,  though  it 
aTs  in  general  rather  more  kindly,  and 
agrees  in  Some  cafes  where  opium  itfelf 
cannot  well  be  borne.  See  Opium. 

POPLAR,  Populus ,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  trees.  There  are  different  Species 
of  this  genus,  as  the  white  poplar  or 
abele  tree,  the  black  poplar,  the  afpin 
tree,  the  Carolina  poplar,  See.  They 
are  propagated  either  by  layers,  or  large 
cuttings,  planted  in  February,  in  a  moid 
Soil,  where  they  will  readily  take  root. 

'File  bed  ufe  thefe  trees  can  be  applied 
to,  is  for  breaking  off  the  wederly  or 
northerly  winds,  and  to  he  planted  in 
Such  land  where  Scarce  any  other  tree  will 
thrive,  for  the  advantage  as  will  arife 
from  its  timber ;  for  the  wood  of  thefe 
trees,  especially  of  the  abele,  is  very  good 
to  lay  for  floors,  where  it  will  lad  many 
years,  and  for  its  exceeding  whitenefs,  is 
by  many  people  preferred  to  oak  ;  but 
being' of  a  Soft  contexture,  is  very  Subjeft 
to  take  the  imprefllon  of  any  thing  hard 
and  pointed,  which  renders  it  lets  proper 
for  this  purpofe  ;  it  is  alfo  very  proper 
for  w'ainfcotirig  rooms,  being  Ids  fubjed 
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to  Swell  or  fhrink  than  mod  other  forts  of 
wood ;  but  fqr  turnery-ware  there  is  no 
wood  equal  to  this,  for  its  exceeding 
whitenefs  ;  So  that  trays,  bowls,  and 
many  other  utenfiis,  are  made  of  it  ;  and 
the  bellows-makers  prefer  it  for  their  ufe, 
as  do  alfo  the  fhoemakers  for  heels  for 
womens  fhoes  ;  and  of  this  wood  the 
fhoes  are  made  which  are  worn  by  the 
pcafants  in  France  :  it  is  alfo  very  good 
to  make  light  carts ;  and  the  poles  ard 
very  proper  to  Support  vines,  hops,  See. 
and  the  loppings  will  afford  good  fuel. 

PORCELAIN,  or  Porcelain,  a 
fine  Sort  of  earthen-ware,  chiefly  manu¬ 
factured  in  China,  and  thence  called 
China  ware.  See  China  ware. 

PORCELAIN-SHELL,  V  or  cellar  a % 
In  natural  hi  dory,  a  genps  of  fhell-fifh, 
with  a  Simple  fliell  without  any  hinge, 
formed  of  one  piece,  and  of  a  gibbofe 
figure  on  the  back  :  the  mouth  is  long, 
narrow,  and  dentated  on  each  fide  ;  and 
the  animal  inhabitant  is  a  Umax. 

PORCH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
vedibule  Supported  by  columns,  much 
ufed  at  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  tem¬ 
ples,  halls,  churches,  8zc. 

A  porch,  in  the  ancient  architecture, 
was  a  vedibule,  or  3  difpofition  of  infu- 
lated  columns,  ufually  crowned  with  a 
pedement,  forming  a  covert  place  be¬ 
fore  the  principal  door  of  a  temple,  or 
court  of  judice.  Such  is  that  before  the 
door  of  St,  Paul’s  Covent-Garden,  the 
work  of  Inigo  Jones. 

PORCUPINE,  Hiftrbc ,  in  zoology,  a 
very  lingular  genus  of  quadrupeds,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  the  glires.  The 
fore-teeth  of  the  porcupine  are  obliquely 
truncated,  and  it  has  no  canine  teeth  :  its 
ears  are  of  a  figure  approaching' to  round, 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  prickles,  or 
Spines,  and  alfo  with  bridles,  like  thofe 
of  a  hog.  The  Spines,  or  quills,  as  they 
arc  commonly  called,  are  two-  kinds; 
Some,  being  (barter,  thicker,  dronger, 
and  more  (harp-pointed ;  and  others  long¬ 
er,  weaker,  and  more  flexible :  thefe  lad 
are  a  foot  long,  and.  compreded  at  the 
point.  The  Spines  of  the  fird  kind  are 
white  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a  dufky  cheSnut 
colour  on  the  upper  part ;  and  the  latter 
kind  arc  white  at  each  extremity,  and 
variegated  with  black  and  white  in  the 
middle.  This  terrible  covering  makes 
the  creature  appear  much  larger  than  it 
really  is  ;  it  Somewhat  reScmbles  the  bad¬ 
ger  in  fliape;  and  its  length,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet. 

PORE, 
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PORE,  in-  anatomy,  a  little  interftice 
«»E  fipace  between  the  parts  o(  the  Hun, 
femag  for  perfpiration. 

PORPESSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpeeies 
ml  the  delphinus,  with  a  coniform  body, 
z,  broad  back,  and  a  fubacule  vottrum  ; 
it  rs  a  very  large  hill,  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  dolphin,  from  which  it 
is;  different. 

PORPHYRY,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  a 
kind  of  (lone  of  a  plain  uniform  rnafs, 
fpotted  with  feparate  concretions,  of  great 
hardnefs,  giving  fire  with  (led,  not  fer¬ 
menting  with  acids,  and  very  (lowly  and 
eterfieukly  calcining  in  a  drong  fire.  Por¬ 
phyry  is  of  leveral  forts,  as  i .  d  he  por- 
jvbyry  of  the  ancients,  which  is  a  moll 
aiegant  inafs.  of  an  extremely  firm  ana 
compact  drudure,  remarkably  heavy  and 
«f  a  fine  drong  purple,  variegated  mote 
r-r  Id's  with  pale  red  and  white  ;  its  purple 
is  of  all  degrees,  from  the  claret-colour 
m>  that  of  the  violet,  and  its  variegations 
jfFe  rarely  defpofed  in  veins,  but  ipots, 
femetimes  very  fmall,  and  at  others, 
summing  into  large  blotches.  It  is  refs 
fee  than  many  of  the  ordinary -marbles, 
kut  it  excels  them  all  in  hardnefs,  and  is 
capable  of  a  mod  elegant  polilh.  It  is 
fill  found  in  immenfe  (hata  in  Egypt, 
x,  The  hard  red-lead-coloured  porphyry, 
'caviegafed  with  black,  white,  and  green. 
This  is  a  mod  beautiful  and  valuable  fub- 
(hince.  It  has  the  hardnefs,  and  all. the 
stiver  eharadrrs  of  the  Oriental  porphyry, 
and  even  greatly  excels  it  in  hvightmds, 
and  in  the  beauty  and  variegation  of  its 
c»fe>urs.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 
the  ill  and  of  Minorca,  and  is  extremely 
worth  importing,  for  it  is  greatly  lupe- 
yiorto  all  the  Italian  marbles.  3.  the 
hard,  pale-red  porphyry,  variegated  with 
fcfaek,  white,  and  greets.  1  his  is  of  a 
pale  fklh- colour  ;  often  approaching  to 
white.  It  is  variegated  in  blotches  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  it  takes 
a  high-  poiifh,  and  emulates  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  Oriental  porphyry.  It  is 
found  in  immenfe  (Iratain  Arabia  Petraca, 
and  in  the  upper  Egypt,  and  in  (e- 
parate  nodules  in  Germany,  England  and 
Ireland.  1 

PORRUM,  the  leek,  hi  botany, 
agrees  with  the  ccpa,  or  onion,  both  in 
botanical  characters  and  medicinal  \  irtues, 
being  only  accounted  weaker. 

PORTA,  or  VENA-PoRTi,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  one  of  the  three  pnmaryyveins  oi 
the  human  body. 

The  vena.-porta  in  its  flrudure  has 
feme  refe  mb  lance  of  a  tree-,  the  roots  or 
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inferior  branches  of  which  are  divided 
into  the  right  and  left. 

POR'E,  a  harbour,  river,  or  haven, 
either  formed  by  nature  or  art,  to  receive 
and  (belter  (hipping  from  the  dorms  and 
waves  of  the  open  fea. 

Artificial  ports  are  thofe  which  are 
either  formed  by  throwing  a  drong  mound 
or  rampire  acrofs  the  harbour’s  mouth  to 
feme  illand  or  rock,  or  ereding  two  long 
barriers,  which  dretch  from  the  land  on 
each  fide  like  arms  or  the  horns  of  a 
crefcent,  and  nearly  inclofe  the  haven  ; 
the  former  of  thefe  are  called  mole-  heads ; 
and  the  latter  piers. 

PORTICO,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  gallery  on  the  ground,  funported  by 
columns,  -where  people  walk  under  co¬ 
vert.  Though  this  word  is  derived  from 
porta,  a  gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  ufied  for 
auy  dilpofitfen  of  columns  which  form  a 
gallery. 

PORTION,  in  law,  a  part,  cr  pro¬ 
portion,  either  of  money  given  with  a 
daughter,  or  of  an  inheritance. 

PORTION,  in  tire  canon  law,  that 
proportion  or  allowance  which  a  vicar 
receives  cut  of  a  redory  or  impro¬ 
priation, 

*  PORTLAND,  a  peninfiula  in  the 
county  of  Dorlet,  heated  on  the  Englifti 
channel,  ten  miles  South  of  Dorcheder. 
It  is  very  drong  both  by  nature  and  art, 
being  fnrrounded  by  inacceffible  rocks, 
except  at  the  place  of  landing,  where 
there  is  a  drong  cadle,  built  by  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  about  feven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  On  the  South  fide  (lands  the  only 
church  in  the  peninfiula,  fio  near  the  fea', 
that  for  its  fiecurity  from  the  waves,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  build  the  wall  cf  the 
church-yard  to  an  incredible  height.  It 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  done  fio  proper  for 
building,  that  St.  Paul's  church  in  I, on- 
don,  and  other  large  drudures  are  built 
therewith.  Long.  2.  48.  W.  Lat.  50. 
30.  N.  There  are  frequent  wrecks  here, 
upon  which  occafions  the  inhabitants  be¬ 
have  fio  ill,  that  they  are  called  Portland 
(harks. 

FORTMANTEAU,  a  cloak-hag  of 
cloth,  leather,  & c.  in  which  the  cloak, 
linen  and  other  habiliments  of  travellers 
are  difipofied  and  laid  on  the  horfe’s  crupper. 

*  PORTO  HELLO,  taken.  On  the 
z?d  day  of  Odober  1739,  war  was' de¬ 
clared  again d  Spain,  and  on  tire  5th  of 
November  admital  Vernon  failed  from 
Jamaica  to  Porto  Bello,  with  his  ma- 
je  fly’s  (hip  the  Burferd  of  70  guns,  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Watfion  ;  the  Hamp- 
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ton-Conrt  of  70  guns,  commanded  by 
captain  Dent,  under  commander  Brown; 
the  Princefs  Louifa  of  60  guns,  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Waterhoufe ;  the 
Worcefter  of  60  guns,  commanded  by 
captain  Perry  Mayne ;  the  Stafford  of 
60  guns,  commanded  by  captain  Trever  ; 
the  Norwich  of  50  guns,  commanded  by 
captain  Herbert ;  and  the  Sheernefs, 
which  he  difpatched  to  cruife  otf  Cartha- 
gena.  Jt  was  the  zrft  of  that  month 
before  the  admiral  could  bring  his  (hips 
up  in  a  line  of  battle  to  attack  the  place, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  bay, 
and  was  defended  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  by  a  caftle,  which  from  its 
ftrength  was  called  the  iron  caftle.  From 
the  fituation  of  the  place  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceftary  to  matter  that  cattle,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  proceed  to  the  town  under 
the  fort.  It  was  v.ry  ftrong,  had  it  been 
tolerably  well  defended.  Commodore 
Brown  in  the  Hampton-Court,  captain 
Herbert  in  the  Norwich,  and  capta'n 
Mayne  in  the  Worcefter  were  deltined 
to  the  attack,  of  it,  while  the  admiral 
lay  behind  to  obferve  the  effect  of  their 
operation.  Brown  led  the  attack  with 
great  refolution,  and  being  well  Seconded 
by  the  other  two  (hips,  the  admiral  faw 
the  Spaniards,  within  the  forts,  give  way; 
upon  which  he  gave  the  lignal  for  the 
boats  where  the  foldiers  were,  to  land, 
and  he  himlelf  coming  up  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  fire  of  his  fmail  arms  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  the  lower  batteries, 
which  they  chiefly 

their  defence  ;  and 
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truce  In  a  boat  to  the  admiral,  who  drew 
up  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing 
grant 


to 

becoming 


depended  upon  for 
the  other  (hips  not 
coming  to  near  as  he  did,  having  clii- 
rnantled  the  upper  works  of  the  enemy, 
the  landing  of  the  foldiers  was  effcdlu- 
ated  :  and  though  no  breach  was  made, 
the  lower  batteries  beinp  left  ung  arcled, 
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and  the  Spaniards  retreating  to  the  higher 
purrs  of  the  fortification,  tjiey  were 
thrown  into  the  uttermoft  condensation. 
The  Englifh  failors,  without  waiting  for 
any  regular  capitulation,  mounted  upon 
one  another’s  (boulders,  upon  the  lower 
battery,  drew  the  foldiers  after  them, 
and  (truck  the  Spanifh  colours  ;  upon 
which  the  few  who  remained  upon  the 
upper  battery,  hung  up  a  white  flag, 
and  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The  ad¬ 
miral's  next  attack  was  upon  the  Gloria 
caftle,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  covered  the  town,  and  which 
he  battered  very  fuccefsfully  with  his 
lower  tier  of  guns,  and  with  very  incon- 
fiderable  lofs.  On  the  zzd  the  caftle 


hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  fent  a  flag  of 


a  capitulation.  The  Englifts 
thus  matters  of  the  town  ami 
the  fort,  found  two  zo  gun  (hips  and  a 
fnow  in  the  harbour  ;  and  upon  feeing 
the  ftrength  of  the  place  they  had  taken, 
they  were  aftoni (lied  at  their  own  fuccefs. 
The  admiral  took  on  board  his  (hips  forty 
pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  ten  brafs  field- 
pieces,  four  brafs  mortars,  and  eighteen 
brafs  petararoes ;  and  rendered  11  fields 
above  eighty  iron  canon.  He  then  blew 
up  the  fortifications  with  their  own 
powder,  in  which  he  employed  captain 
Knowles,  captain  Bofcavven,  commodore 
Brown,  and  captain  Watfon;  and  it  is 
remarkable  they  found  more  danger  an:8 
difficulty  in  de mol i filing  thofe  works, 
than  in  taking  them.  It  was  greatly  it© 
the  admiral’s  honour,  that  he  behaved  t© 
the  Spaniards  who  fell  into  his  hands 
with  vaft  humanity,  and  was  far  from 
making  any  private  advantage  of  his 
fuccefs,  giving  his  own  (hare  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  common  foldiers  anti 
failors.  His  courage  upon  this  occafioo 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  humanity,  for 
he  expofed  hitnfelf  equally  with  the 
meaneft  fzilor  or  foldier  ;  and  the  Spani¬ 
ards  having  no  idea  that  a  (hip  durft 
venture  into  their  harbour,  when  they 
ftuv  them  come  within  piftol-fhot  of  their 
walls,  were  (truck  with  an  aftonifhment 
that  was  more  lerviceable  to  the  Englilfe 
than  any  fuperiority  of  number  or  force 
could  have  been.  Upon  the  whole,  the  con- 
queft  of  Porto  Bello  was  the  more  glorious, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  more  men  to  defend 
the  place  than  the  Britifh  admiral  could 
fpare  hands,  to  attack  it  ;  he  having  n© 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  land 
foldiers,  which  were  furniffied  by  the 
government  of  Jamaica  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  of  that  ifland. 

PORTS  of  a  Ship,  the  embrafures  or 
holes  through  which  the  cannon  ate 
fixed. 

tfar-PORT,  a  port  whofe  entrance 
is  flopped  up  with  a  bar,  or  bank  ©f 
land,  and  can  only  be  entered  at  high 
water,  as  that  of  Dublin. 

Free  PORT,  in  commerce,  a  port  in 
which  merchants  of  all  nations  may  load 
and  unload  their  vcflels,  without  paying 
any  duties  or  cu floras  :  as  thofe  of  Teg- 
horn,  Genoa,  &c. 

PORT  is  alfo  a  ftrong  wine  brought 
from  Port-a-port,  alfo  called  Porto  and 
Oporto. 

PORT  -  CRAYON, 


a  pencil  cafe, 
which 
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.which  is  t-ifii ally  four  or  fiv6  inches  iong 
and  contrived  io  as  that  the  pencil  may 
Hide  up  and  down.  Its  infide  is  round, 
and  its  outfide  is  fometimes  filed  into 
eight  fijes  or  faces,  on  which  are  drawn 
the  fedlor-lines ;  fometimes  it  is  made 
round  both  without-fule  and  within,  and 
has  its  length  divided  into  inches  and 
parts  of  inches. 

PORT- GRIEVE,  or  Port  Grave, 
was  formerly  the  principal  magiflrate  of 
maritime  towns.  The  chief  magiflrate 
of  London  was  antiently  called  by  this 
name,  till  Richard  I.  caufed  the  city  to 
be  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fioon  after 
which  king  John  granted  the  city  a  mayor. 

portrait,  pourtrait,  or  fw- 

traiture ,  in  painting,  the  reprefentation 
of  a  perfon,  and  elpecially  of  a  face 
done  from  the  life. 

In  this  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term  portrait¬ 
painting,  in  contradiflin&ion  to  hiffory 
painting,  where  a  refemblance  of  perfon 
is  ufually  difregarded.  F'ortraits,  when 
as  large  as  the  life,  are  ufually  painted  in 
oil-colours  ;  fomefimes  they  are  painted 
in  minature  with  water-colours,  crayons, 
paftils,  &c 

*  PORTSMOUTH,  a  fea-port  town 
in  Hampshire,  with  two  markets,  on 
Tburfdays  and  Saturdays  ;  and  one  fair, 
on  July  xo,  for  filver-fmiths,  mercers, 
cabinet-makers,,  linen-  and  woollen  dra¬ 
pers,  milleners,  cutlers,  flioe-makers, 
hatters,  ready  made  cloaths,  and  bedding. 
It  is  one  of  the  moll  fecure  and  capacious 
harbours  in  England,  being  defended  by 
a  numerous  artillery,  both  on  the  fea  and 
land  fide,  and  has  very  good  fortifications. 
A  great  part  of  the  royal  navy  is  built 
here ;  and  here  are  fome  of  the  fined 
docks,  yards,  and  magazines  of  naval 
i lores,  in  Europe.  It  is  feated  in  the 
fie  of  Port  fey,  being  furrouuded  by  the 
fea  except  on  the  North  lide,  where  there 
is  a  river  which  runs  from  one  arm  to 
t;he  other.  It  is  much  reforted  to  on 
account  of  the  royal  navy,  whofe  ren¬ 
dezvous  is  at  Spithead,  which  is  at  the 
caB  end  of  the  Ille  of  Wight,  and  op- 
polite  to  Portfmouth.  There  is  a  draw¬ 
bridge  over  the  liver,  and  it  has  always 
a  good  garrifon.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  burgefifes, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  lias  one  church,  and  two  chapels,  one 
.in  the  garrifon,  and  one  in  the  common, 
for.iheufeof  the  dock,  and  others,  be- 
fides  federal  meeting-houfes  of  the  dif- 
fenters.  The  houfes  of  Portfmouth  a- 
Kivunc  to  about  3, coo,  and  the  inhabi- 
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fants  to  about  iz,ooo.  The  dock-yard 
at  Portfmouth  was  lately  burnt  down, 
luppofed  to  be  feton  fire  by  fome  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  now 
perfectly  repaired.  It  is  zo  miles  S.  E. 
of 'Winch  eiicr,  18  S.  by  W.  of  Peterf- 
field,  and  73  W.  of  London.  Long. 
16.  W.  Lat.  50.  48.  N. 

*  PORTUGAL,  the  moll  weflern 
kingdom  of  Europe,  is  about  310  miles 
in  length,  and  150  in  breadth,  ft  is 
bounded  on  the  wefl  and  fourh  by  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  eaft  and  north  by 
Spain.  Though  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
in  the  fame  climate,  yet  the  air  of  the 
latter  is  much  more  temperafe  than  that 
of  the  former,  on  account  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fea.  Corn  is  not  very 
plentiful  in  this  country,  the  inhabitants 
not  being  fond  of  hufbaodry  ;  for  this 
reafon  they  import  Indian  corn  from 
Africa,  which  is  made  life  of  by  the  pea- 
fants  inflead  of  wheat.  1  here  dre  a 
great  number  of  barren  mountains,  and 
yet  they  have  plenty  of  olives,  vineyards, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  mils,  almonds,  figs, 
and  raifins.  They  have  iome  horned 
cattle,  whole  Belli  is  generally  lean  and 
dry.  They  alio  make  a  great  deal  of  fait 
with  the  fea  water,  efpecially  in  the  bay 
of  St,  Ubcs,  from  whence  a  great  deal 
is  exported.-  Their  foreign  trade  con- 
fifls  either  in  the  exportation  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  own  country,  or  in  the 
merchandize  they  receive  from  their  plan¬ 
tations  and  fettlements  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  fuch  as  fugar,  tobacco,  rum, 
cotton,  indigo,  hides,  Brazil  and  other 
woods  for  dying,  many  drugs  of  different 
forts,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  they  have  gold,  filver,  dia¬ 
monds,  and  other  precious  Bones  from 
America,  which  bring  them  in  immenfe 
riches.  Towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain 
there  are  mountains  in  which  thcy.Tor- 
merly  get  gold  and  filver.  and  the  river 
Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  famous  for  its  gold 
lands  ;  but  now  the  Portuguefe  do  not 
think  them  worth  attending  to.  There  are 
alio  mines  of  iron,  tin,  lead,  quarries  of 
marble,  and  fome  precious  Bones.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tajo,  the  Duero 
orDouro,  the  Guadiana,  the  Minho,  and 
the  Munda  or  Mondego.  Portugal  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  provinces,  namely,  two  in 
the  middle,  called  Eiiramadura  and  Beh  a, 
two  on  the  north,  which  are  Entro-Tvl  inho 
e-Douro,  and Traf-los- Montes  ;  alfo two 
on  the  fouth  called  Alenrtjo  and  Aigarva. 
The  principal  merchants  are  very  rich. 
Learning  is  upon  the  decline,  and  the 
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academies  and  fchools  are  gone  to  decay. 
The  Portuguefe  women  are  fruitful,  and 
if  they  had  not  fent  fo  many  colonies 
abroad,  this  country  would  have  been 
full  of  people.  The  government  is 
monarchical,  and  yet  theje  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  fovereignty  of  the 
I  king  of  Portugal  and  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
for  the  authori'  of  the  pope  here  is  very 
great.  Befides  this,  the  king  is  always 
obliged  to  live  in  good  under  handing  with 
the  hates  of  the  kingdom,  which  are,  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  what  is  called  the 
third  hate.  Likewife,  the  authority  of 
the  king  is  bounded  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  :  for  he  cannot  raife 
any  more  taxes  than  were  fettled  in  1674, 
nor  can  he  appoint  afuccell.br  when  there 
is  any  failure  in'the  royal  line.  It  might 
reafonabiy  be  imagined,  that  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  fhoukl  abound  in  gold,  filver,  and 
jewels,  but  they  are  naturally  indolent, 
and  fo  fond  of  luxury  in  every  fenfe,  that 
they  fpend  all  their  wealth  in  the  purchafc 
of  foreign  merchandizes.  No  other  re¬ 
ligion  is  allowed  here  but  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  they  have  three  archbifhops, 
and  ten  bilhops,  befides  a  patriarch. 
They  have  three  levere  inquifitions,  and 
yet  there  are  a  great  number  of  concealed 
Jews,  even  among  the  grandees  of  the 
court.  The  authority  of  the  pope  is  fo 
great,  that  the  king  cannot  confer  any 
benefice  without  his  confent.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  three  orders  of  ecclefiaftieal 
knights,  who  enjoy  great  revenues,  and 
who  would  be  very  formidable,  if  the 
king  was  not  grand  matter.  In  1580, 
there  was  a  failure  in  the  royal  line,  and 
Philip  I!,  king  of  Spain,  got  polfeffion  of 
the  crown  ;  but  in  1640,  there  was  a 
great  revolution,  and  John,  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  obtained  the  crown,  whofc  de- 
feendants  have  enjoyed  it  ever  fince.  Lif- 
j  bon  is  the  capital  city. 

PORUS  BILAPvIUS,  according  to 
fome  is  the  fame  with  the  hepatic  dueft  ; 
but  others  make  a  diflinCIion  between 
them,  and  obferve,  that  the  duCtus  he- 
paticus  runs  from  the  liver  to  the  du&us 
choledochus ;  and  that  the  branches  of 
this  diftributed  through  the  whole  liver, 
make  what  are  called  the  pori  bilarii. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  lion, 
horfe,  or  other  beaft  (landing  ftiil  with 
all  his  four  feet  on  the  ground. 

POSI  riON,  or  Situation,  in 
phyiics,  an  affeCtion  of  place,  which  ex- 
preffes  the  manner  of  any  body’s  being 
therein. 

POSITION,  in  architecture,  denotes 
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the  fituation  of  a  building  with  regard  to 
the  points  of  the  horizon.  Vitruvius  di¬ 
rects  the  pofition  of  a  building  to  be  fuch, 
as  that  the  four  corners  point  direCtly  to 
the  four  cardinal  win,ds. 

POSITION,  Falfe  Pofition ,  or  Rule 
of  Faljbood ,  in  arithmetic,  cohfifls  in  cal¬ 
culating  on  feveral  falfe  numbers,  taken 
at  random,  and,  from  the  differences 
found  therein,  determining  the  number 
fought. 

POSITIVE,  a  term  of  relation  fome- 
times  oppofed  to,negative  :  hence  a  po- 
fitive  quantity,  in  algebra,  is  a  real  or 
affirmative  quantity,  or  a  quantity  greater 
than  nothing':  thus  called  in  oppolition 
to  a  privative  or  negative  quantity,  which 
is  lei's  than  nothing,  and  marked  by  the 
hgn  — .  Poiitive  quantities  are  designed 
by  the  character  -f-  prefixed  or  fuppofed 
to  be  prefixed  to  them. 

POSITIVE  DEGREE,  in  grammar, 
is  the  adjeftive  in  its  fimple  fignifica'tion, 
without  any  companion ;  or  it  is  that 
termination  of  the  adjective  which  ex- 
preffes  itfelf  fimply,  and  abfolutely,  with¬ 
out  comparing  it  with  any  other. 

POSSE  Comitatus ,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  aid  and  af- 
fi fiance  of  all  the  knights,  gentlemen, 
yoemen,  labourers,  fervants,  apprentices, 
&c.  and  all  others  within  the  county  that 
are  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  except  wo¬ 
men,  ecclefiaftieal  perfons,  and  fuch  as 
are  decrepidand  infirm. 

POSSESION,  in  law,  the  holding  or 
occupying  of  any  thing,  either  de  jure  or 
de  faClo. 

Poffeffion  de  jure  is  the  title  a  man  has 
to  enjoy  a  thing,  though  it  be  uiurped, 
and  in  the  aCtual  pofTeffion  of  another  ; 
or  where  lands  are  defeended  to  a  per fon, 
and  he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them  :  and 
pofleilion  de  faCto,  or  aCtual  pofTeffion,  is 
where  there  is  an  aCtual  and  effectual  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  thing. 

POSSESIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  pronouns  which  denote  the  en¬ 
joyment  or  pofTeffion  of  any  thing,  either 
in  particular  or  in  common;  as  meusy 
mine,  and  tuus,  thine  ;  nofier ,  ours;  nuejitr^ 
yours.  See  Pronoun . 

POSSIBILITY,  Pcffihi  litas,  in  law,  is 
defined  to  be  any  thing  that  is  altogether 
uncertain,  or  what  may  or  may  not  he, 
and  is  taken  to  be  either  near  or  remote. 
A  near  poffibility  is  where  an  eflate  is  li¬ 
mited  to  one  after  another's  deceafe, 
vvhilfl  a  remote  poffibility  is  fomefhinf 
extraordinary  that  is  never  likely  to  come 
to  pafs. 
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POSSIBLE,  Poffi&tle,  is  fometimes  op¬ 
posed  to  real  exigence,  and  undefiiood  of 
a  thing  which,  though  it  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  exiB,  yet  may  exiB ;  as  a  new  Bar, 
another  world,  &c.  which  are  particularly 
Paid  to  be  phyfically  podible.  It  is  alio 
oppofed  to  importible,  in  which  fenfe  it 
is  applicable  to  any  thing  that  does  not 
contradict  itfelf,  -or  involve  contradictory 
predicates,  whether  it  actually  exiB:  or 
not,  as  a  man,  fire,  Sec.  thefe  are  alfo 
iaid  to  be  logically  poffible. 

•POST,  a  courier  or  letter-carrier,  or 
one  who  frequently  changes  horfes,  polled 
or  placed  on  the  road,  for  quicker  dif- 
patch.  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
houfes  where  fuch  a  perfon  takes  up  and 
lays  down  his  charge. 

Penny- Post,  a  poll  eBa.blifhed  for  the 
benefit  of  London  and  the  adjacent  parts  ; 
by  which  any  letter  or  parcel  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fixteen  ounces  weight,  or  ten  pounds 
v^lue,  is  fpeedily'conveyed  to  and  from 
all  parts  within  ten  miles  of  London. 

•  Post,  in  the  military  art,  any  place 
or  fpot  of  ground  fortified  or  not,  where 
a-  body  of  men  may  make  a  Band  and 
fortify  themfelves,  or  remain  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  fight  an  enemy.  Hence  it  is  faid, 
that  the  poB  was  relieved,  the  poB  was 
taken  fivord  in  hand,  Sec. 

Advanced  Pos  T,  a  fpot  of  ground  feized 
by  a  party  to  fecure  the  army,  and  cover 
the  poBs  that  are  behind. 

Posts,  ,  in  building,  large  pieces  of 
timber  placed  upright  in  houfes. 

POSTERN,  in  fortification,  a  fmall 
gate  generally  made  in  the  angle  of  the 
Bank  of  a  bafiion,  or  in  that  of  the  cur¬ 
tain,  or  near  the  orillon,  defeending  into 
the  ditch  ;  by  which  the  garrifon  may 
march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  the 
enemy,  either  to  relieve  the  works,  or  to 
make  private  failies,  Sec. 

POSTHUMOUS,  a  child  born  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  or  taken  out  of 
the  body  of  a  dead  mother  ;  from  whence 
it  is  frequently  applied  to  the  works  of 
an  author  not  publifhed  till  after  his  de- 
ceafe. 

POSTING,  among  merchants,  the 
putting  an  account  forward  from  one 
book  to  another,  particularly  from  the 
journal  or  waBe-book  to  the  ledger 

POSTPONING,  putting  any  thing 
after  or  behind  another,  with  regard  to 
time. 

.  POSTCRIPT,  an  article  added  to  a 
letter  or  memoir,  containing  fomething 
learnt  or  recollected  after  the  piece  was 

written.  ,  ,  .  . 
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POSTULATE,  Fnftulatum,  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  Sec.  is  deferibed  to  be  fuch  ani 
eafy,  and  fclf-  evident  fuppofition,  as 
needs  no  explication  or  illuBration  tq 
render  it  intelligible  ;  as,  that  a  right 
line  may  be  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another  ;  that  a  circle  may  be  deferibed 
on  any  center  given,  of  any  magnitude^ 
Sec.  However,  authors  are  not  well  agreed 
as  to  the  fignification  of  the  term  poBu- 
latum  ;  forrre  make  the  difference  between 
axioms  and  poBulata  to  be  the  fame  as 
that  between  theorems  and  problems;’ 
axioms,  according  to  thole  authors,  be¬ 
ing  indemonBrable  theoretical  tru  hs, 
but  others  will  have  it,  that  axioms  are 
primitive  and  common  to  all  things,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  quantity,  and 
which  therefore  may  become  the  objects 
of  math;  mat  ical  fcience  :  fuch  as  number,' 
time,  extenfion,  weight,  motion,  Sec; 
and  that  poBulata  relate  particularly  to 
magnitudes,  BriClly  ib  called,  as  to' 
things  having  local  extenfion,  fuch  as' 
lines,  furfaces,  and  f olids ;  fo  that  in 
this  fenfe  of  the  word  poflulatum,  Euclid, 
befides  axioms,  or  thofe  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  kinds  of  quantities, 
has  afiumed  certain  poBulata  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  him  peculiar  to  extenfivc  rrta-nitude. 

POSTURE  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
the  fituation  of  a  figure  with  regard  to 
the  eye,  and  of  the  feveral  principal 
members  thereof,  with  regard  to  each 
other,  whereby  its  aflion  is  expreffed. 

POTABLE,  Fotabilv,  fomething  that 
maybe  fwallowcd  by  way  of  drink, 

POT -A  H,  the  iixivious  afhes'of  cer¬ 
tain  vegetables,  ufed  in  the  making  of 
glafs,  leap  Sec.  See  G/afs,  Sot  p,  Sec. 

There  are  two  principal  forts  of  thefe 
falts  brought  chiefly  from  Germany-;  pearl- 
afh  and  pot-afb.  The  pearl  alb  is  either 
of  the  whitifh  pearl  colour  from  which 
it  receives  its  name,  or  externally  of  a 
bluifh  caB,  which  thefe  kinds  of  falts  are 
apt  to  receive  in  calcination  from  the 
contaH  of  any  inflammable  matter  Both 
the  pearl  afhes  are  tolerably  pure  alkalies ; 
difiblved  in  water,  or  dcliquiated  in  the- 
air,  they  leave  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  fcarcely  more  than  every 
alkaline  ia.it  does  upon  repeated  folutions 
and  calcinations.  They  are  fometimes,- 
however,  •  adulterated  with  heterogeneous 
iaiine  matters,  particularly  lea-  fait.  The- 
purity  of  pearl-afh  from  iubBancesof  the 
earthy  kind  points  out  the  method  in 
which  it  has  be  n  prepared,  namely,  eva-' 
porating  a  ley  of  vegetable  afhes  till  the 
’  fait  remains  dry. 
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Pot-afh  is  a  much  more  impure  faline 
iriafs  :  that  called  Ruftia  or  Mufcovy  pot- 
afh  is  accounted  the  belt.  This  is  of  a 
uark  colour,  considerably  hard,  and  does 
not  eafily  grow  moift  in  the  air  :  on  boil¬ 
ing  it  in  water,  a  quantity  of  earth  re- 
ihains  uridiUblved,  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  fait  which  is  extracted*  It  is  ne¬ 
vertheless  found  to  be  ftrongly  alkaline, 
to  be  more  pungent  to  the  tafte,  to  fatu- 
raie  more  acid,  and  more  powerfully  to 
dilfolve  oils,  than  the  purer  alkaline  falts  : 
hence  it  is  preferred  by  the  fope-boiler. 

This  fait  is  faid  to  be  prepared,  by 
burning  wood  with  a  clofe  fmothering 
heat  ;  making  a  ley  from  the  coarfer  part 
of  the  allies,  and  moiftening  therewith 
the  finer  part  into  the  confidence  of  a 
pafte,  Stratifying  this  pafte  with  fome  of 
the  inflammable  kinds  of  wood,  and  fet- 
ting  the  pile  on  fire.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  faline  and  earthy  part  of  the  allies 
would  thus  run  together  into  hard  lumps; 
but  a  mafspoffeffing  the  activity  of  Ruffia 
pot-afh  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  pro- 
icefs  of  this  kind.  For  the  difcovery  of 
the  ingredient  on  which  that  quality  de¬ 
pends,  we  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Home,  who, 
in  his  elfay  on  bleaching,  has  proved,  by 
a  number  of  curious  experiments,  that 
Ruffia  pot-afh  contains  a  large  admixture 
bf  quick-lime. 

POTATO  E,  in  botany,  the  Englifh 
name  for  a  fpecies  of  the  tuberofe  rooted 
folanum. 

Culture  of  Potatoes.  —The  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  way  cf  propagating  potatoes 

is,  the  planting  them  at  large  diftances, 
and  digging  or  horfe-hoing  the  ground 
feveral  times  between  them. 

Mr.  Tull  gives  an  example  of  this,  in 
which  the  hoeing  fucceeded  much  better 
than  dung,  and  without  the  expence  of 

it.  A  piece  of  ground  was  planted  with 
potatoes,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
common  way  ;  but  in  one  part  worfe  than 
the  red,  they  had  been  fet  at  a  yard  dis¬ 
tance  every  way.  The  reft  of  the  ground 
was  dunged ;  this  poor  part  had  no  dung, 
but  was  ploughed  deep  at  feveral  times  four 
different  ways,  fo  that  the  ground  was 
ftirred  and  broken  thoroughly  every  where 
about  the  potatoes.  The  confequence  was, 
that  though  no  dung  was  ufed  here,  and 
though  the  plants  appeared  much  weaker 
than  in  the  dung  part,  yet  the  crop  was 
greatly  better  than  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  field.  The  roots  here  were  all 
large,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  field, 
where  the  dung  had  been  ufed  without 
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ploughing,  they  were  fo  fmajli,  that  the 
crop  was  fearce  worth  taking  up. 

This  is  one  of  many  inftances  of  the 
no  great  ufe  in  dunging  land,  without 
properly  fiirring  it  up,  and  fefves  to 
prove,  what  the  crops  of  corn,  ahd  every 
thing  elfe  confirm  up6n  trial,  that  the 
ftirring  the  earth  fufticiently,  without  any 
Farther  trouble,  will  anfwer  better  with¬ 
out  any  other  maniire,  than  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  world  without  it.  ‘lull's 
Iiorfe-hoeing  Hufbandry, 

POTENT,  or  Poten  c  E,  in  heraldry, 
a  term  for  a  kind  of  crofs,  whofe  ends  all 
terminate  like  the  head  of  a  crutch. 

POTENTIAL,  in  medicine.  Caute¬ 
ries  arc  diftinguifhed  into  aftual  and  po¬ 
tential.  See  Cautery, 

Potential,  in  grammar,  ati  epithet 
applied  to  one  of  the  moods  of  verbs. 
The  potential  is  the  fame  in  form  with 
the  fubjundHve,  and  is  according  to  Rud- 
diman  implied  in  that  mood,  for  which 
reafon  that  grammarian  rejedls  it ;  but 
others  will  have  it  differ  from  the  fub~ 
junflive  in  this,  that  it  always  implies  in 
it  either  poffum,  volo,  or  debeo.  It  is  fome« 
times  called  the  permiffive  mood,  becaufc 
it  often  implies  a  permiffion  or  conceffion 
to  do  a  thing. 

POTION,  Potio,  a  liquid  medicine* 
confifting  of  as  much  as  can  be  drank  at 
one  draught.  The  writers  on  pharmacy 
diftinguifh  potions  into  cathartic,  cardiac, 
and  alterative. 

POTTERY,  the  manufatture  of 
earthen-ware,  or  the  art  of  making  earth¬ 
en  veflels. 

The  wheel  and  lathe  are  the  chief,  and 
almoft  the  only  inftruments  ufed  in  pot¬ 
tery  :  the  firft  for  large  works,  and  the 
laft  for  fmall. 

POTTLE,  an  Englifh  meafure  con¬ 
taining  two  quarts. 

POULTICE,  or  Poult  is,  a  form  of 
medicine  alfo  called  cataplafm. 

POULTRY,  all  kinds  of  domeftic birds 
brought  up  in  yards,  as  cocks,  liens,  ca¬ 
pons,  ducks,  turkeys,  &c. 

POUNCE,  gum  fandaric  pounded  and 
fifted  very  fine,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  it  from  finking,  and  to 
make  it  fit  to  write  upon. 

POUND,  L\bra ,  a  ftandard  -  weight, 
for  the  proportion  and  fubdivifiontf  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Weight. 

Po  u  n  d  alfo  denotes  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count  ;  fo  called,  »becaufe  the  ancient 
pound  of  filver  weighed  a  pound  troy. 

Pound,  among  lawyers,  denotes  a 
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place  of  flrength,  in  which  to  keep  cattle 
that  are .di drained,  or  put  in  for  trefpafs, 
until  they  are  replevied  or  redeemed. 

POI/RSUl V/VWT,  or  Pursu  i  v  ant, 
in  heraldry,  a  follower,  the  lowed  order 
of  officers  at  arms. 

POtjR.VEYANCE,  or  Purvey¬ 
ance,  in  law,  the  providing  corn,  fuel, 
victuals,  Szc.  for  the  king’s  houfehold; 
and  hence,  the  officer,  who  did  to,  was 
termed  pourveyor. 

POWDER,  Puh'is ,  in  pharmacy,  a 
dry  medicine  well  broken,  either  in  a 
mortar,  by  grinding,  or  by  chemical  ope¬ 
rations, 

POWER,  Potentia,  in  phyfiology,  the 
faculty  of  doing  or  buffering  any  thing. 

Power  therefore  is  two-fold,  viz.  con¬ 
sidered  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive 
any  change  ;  the  former  of  which  may  be 
called  adtive  power,  and  the  latter  paffive 
power.  Of  paffive  power,  all  fenfible 
things  abundantly  furnifh  ns  with  ideas, 
whole  fenfible  qualities  and  beings  we  find 
to  be  in  a  continual  flux,  and  therefore 
we  look  on  them  as  liable  to  the  fame 
changes.  Nor  have  we  fewer  in  fiances 
of  adtive  power  ;  fince  whatever  change  is 
obferved,  the  mind  mud  collect  a  power 
Somewhere  able  to  erfedt  it  ;  but,  efpe- 
cialiy,  by  refledting  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  as  the  power  of  percep¬ 
tion,  of  volition,  &c. 

Dr.  Keil,dem  on  drakes  that  the  phyfical 
power,  or  adtion  of  bodies,  propagated 
in  orbem  ;  as  light,  heat,  odour,  Szc.  has 
its  efficacy  increafed  or  climinifhed  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  didances  from  the 
center  of  radiation,  or  exertion  of  that 
power. 

Power,  in  mechanics,  denotes  any 
force,  whether  of  a  man,  a  horfe,  a 
Spring,  the  wind,  water,  Szc.  which  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  a  machine,  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  motion.  See  Machine  and  Engine. 

Tire  intenfity  of  a  power  is  its  abfolute 
force  ;  that  is,  its  force,  fuppofing  its  ve¬ 
locity  equal  to  its  weight  :  for  its  moving 
or  adding  force  may  be  greater  or  led  ac¬ 
cording  as  its  velocity  is  increafed  or  di- 
minifhecl,  in  refpedt  of  that  of  the  weight. 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  be  the  power, 
and  can  raife  from  the  ground  a  certain 
weight,  that  weight  will  exprefs  or  be 
equal  to  the  intenfity  of  the  power;  for 
in  this  cafe,  whatever,  engine  be  made 
life  of,  that  part  of  the  engine,  where 
the  weight  is  duly  applied,  will  move  jud 
as  fad  as  that  on  which  a  man  adds  with 
his  whole  force. 

A  power  may  add  in  any  direddion  what- 
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ever;  but  a  weight  has  only  one. direddion, 
viz.  towards  the  center  of  the  earth.  See 
Gravitation . 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers,^  the  word  power  is  taken  in  a  very 
different  fenfe  from  that  above  laid  down; 
fince,  in.  this  cafe,  it  fignifies  only  an 
organ  01  indrument,  whereby  a  power  of 
a  known  intenfity  is  made  to  add  upon  a 
weight:  and  therefore  we  mud  take  care 
not  to  attribute  any  real  force  to  any 
fimple  or  compound  machine,  as  many 
are  apt  to  do  merely  becaufe  the  name 
power  has  been  given  to  mechanical  or¬ 
gans,  not  from  their  efiedt,  but  from  the 
effiedd  which  the  power  produces  by  their 
means.  For  how  much  foever  the  force 
of  a  power  is  thereby  increafed,  in  order 
to  fudain  or  raife  a  weight  far  fuperior  to 
ic,  in  intenfity,  yet  this  cannot  be  done 
without  lofing  in  fpace  and  time  what  is 
gained  in  force  ;  contrary  to  vvhat  fiome 
have  vainly  imagined,  becaufe  the  vulgar 
commonly  fpeak  of  a  machine  as  they  do 
of  an  animal ;  attributing  that  effiedd  to 
the  machine,  which  is  only  the  effiedd  of 
the  power  by  means  of  the  machine  : 
thus,  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  fuch  a  machine 
raifes  fuch  a.  quantity  of  water,  or  per¬ 
forms  fuch  and  fuch  work ;  when  we 
ffmuid  fay,  if  we  would  fpeak  philofo- 
phicaliy,  fuch  a  running  dream  ;  fuch  a 
fall  of  water,  the  wind,  or  fo  many  men, 
nos fes,  oxen,  See.  raife  fo  much  water 
in  fuch  a  time,  &c.  by  means  of  fuch  or 
iuch  a  machine.  It  were  therefore  to  he 
wi filed,  that  the  word  power  were  to  be 
confined  to  its  proper  fenfe,  and  not  uted 
to  fignify  one  of  the  mechanical  »rgans; 
however,  as  it  has  been  cudomary  to  ufe 
it  in  that  fenfe,  we  have  done  fo  too,  but 
withal  thought  proper  to  give  the  above 
caution. 

The  fimple  mechanical  organs  or  pow¬ 
ers  are  the  lever,  ballance,  axis  in  peri- 
trochio,  pully,  ferevv,  wedge,  and  in* 
dined  plane. 

1  ov  er,  in  law,  fignifies  in  general, 
a  particular  authority,  granted  by  any 
perfon  to  another  to  reprefen t  him,  or 
add  in  his  dead. 

Powers,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
are  numbers  or  quantities  arlfing from  the 
fquaring  or  multiplication  of  any  number 
or  quantity  by  itfelf,  and  then  that  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  root  or  firfi  number  given  ; 
and  this  third  product  by  the  root  again  ; 
and  fo  on  ad  infinitum  ;  as  1,4,  8  16 

5  A  64 »  12,8,  2  5  <5,  See.  Where  2  is  called 
th'-  root  ci  fii it  power,  4  is  its  fquare  or 
fecond  power,  8  its  cube  or  third  power, 
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i(S  its  biquadrate  or  Fourth  power,  8c c.  1 
And  thefe  powers  in  letters  or  fpecies  are 
exprefled  by  repeating  the  root  as  ol'ten  as 
the  index  of  the  power  expreffes.  Thus 
a  is  the  root  or  firfl  power;  a  a,  the 
fquare  or  fecond  power  ;  a  a  a,  the  cube  ; 
a  a  a  a  the  biquadrate  or  fourth  power. 
And  to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of  repeating 
the  root  fo  often,  when  the  powers  are 
higfq  we  only  put  down  the  root  with  the 
index  of  the  power  over  it  thus  ;  is 
the  ninth  power  of  a;  Z>16,  are  the 
1 6th  and  94th  powers  of  b.  See  Involu¬ 
tion. 

Power  of  on  Hyperbola ,  is  the  fixteen  th 
part  of  the  fquare  of  the  conjugate  axis, 
or  the  one  fourth  part  of  the  fquare  of  the 
femi-conjugate  axis,  or  it  is  equal  to  a 
reflangle  under  the  one  fourth  of  the  tranf- 
verle  axis,  and  one  fourth  part  of  the 
fum  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  parameter. 

POX,  or  Small-Pox,  V ark  Lae,  in 
medicine,  a  contagious  difeafe  appearing 
on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  which  it  covers 
with  puftules,  or  ulcerous  eruptions,  that 
frequently  leave  fears  behind  them. 

French  Pox,  Lues  Venerea ,  a  malignant 
and  putredinous  dyferafy  of  all  the  hu¬ 
mours,  but  efpecially  of  the  ferum  and 
lymph,  arifing  from  the  .venereal  taint 
received  into  the  body  ;  or,  according  to 
Sydenham,  when  a  gonorrhoea  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  while,  .or  long  enough  for 
the  poifonous  matter  to  make  its  way  into 
the  blood ;  or  by  affringents  given  un- 
feafonably  it  cannot  make  its  exit,  then 
the  patient  is  infeffed  with  the  French 
Pox.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

The  buboes  in  the  groin  conflitute  the 
firft  degree  of  this  diftemper  ;  then  follow 
pains  of  the  head,  joints  of  the  fnoulders, 
arms,  and  ancles,  coming  on  by,  fits,  but 
at  no  certain  intervals,  unlefs  in  the 
night,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 
See  Bubo. 

There  are  alfo  fcabs  and  feurfs  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  as  yel¬ 
low  as  a  honeycomb ;  fometimes  they 
have  large  furfaces,  anfwering  the  deferip- 
tion  which  authors  give  of  the  leprofy. 
All  the  fymptoms  gradually  increafe, 
efpecially  the  pain,  which  becomes  fo  im 
tenfe  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  in 
bed. 

Afterward,  nodes  or  exoftofes  arife  in 
the  fkull,  fhin-bones,  and  bones  of  the 
arms,  which  being  attended  with  conllant 
pain  and  inflammation,  at  length  grow 
carious  and  putrefied.  Phagedenic  ulcers 
likewife  feize various  partsofthe  body,  but 
generally  firft  begin  with  the  throat,  and 
from  thence  gradually  creep  by  the  palate 
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:  to  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they 
deftroy,  and  the  nofc  being  deftitute  -of 
its  prop,  falls  down.  flat.  The  ulcers  and 
pains  daily  increafing,  the  patient  finks 
under  the  torment,  and  one  member 
rotting  away  after  another,  is  hurried  into 
his  grave. 

The  methods  of  curing  the  French  pox 
are  principally  four  :  1.  The  common 
one,  by  falivation.  2.  By  giving  quick- 
filver-piils.  3.  By  mercurial  frif lions, 
which  are  to  be  purged  off  before  a  faliva- 
tion  is  railed.  And,  4.  by  fweating,  with 
a  decoeftion  of  guaiaeum.  For  the  firfi 
of  thefe  methods,  lee  Salivation. 

Ihe  feeond  method  of  curinp  the 
French  pox  is  by  a  quickfiiver-pill.  °Thb 
was  brought  into  reputation  by  Belioffe 
and  though  he  has  kept  the  compofkion 
a  feqret,  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt 
but  it  is  quiekfilver  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  cathartic.  Turner’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  this  pill-  is  as  follows  :  take  of 
quiekfilver  two  drachms  ;  turpentine, -and 
pill  of  colocynth  with  aloes,  of  each  half 
a  drachm  ;  of  which  make  twelve  pills. 
The  quiekfilver  muff  he  well  incorporated 
with  the  turpentine  till  it  becomes  in- 
vifible  ;  and  (hen  the  pill  of  colocyntfe 
with  aloes  to  be  added  t  fometimes  it  will 
require  a  little  crab’s  eyes,  to  give  it  a 
confidence.  If  one  of  thefe  pills  be  takes 
night  and  morning,  after  the  two  firft 
days,  it  will  give  two  or  three  ftools  a 
day,  without  gripes  or  ficknefs.  It  may 
be  proper,  either  night  or  morning,  after 
the  pill,  to  fweat  the  patient  with  a  pint 
of  the  ftrong  decoftion  of  guaiaeum,  drank, 
hot  upon  it.  In  the  milder  .fpecies  of  this 
difeafe,  the  patient  is  directed  to  obferve 
no  particular  regimen,  but  may  go  about 
his  affairs  as  ufual.  The  method  of  cure,,, 
as  is  allowed,  may  be  preferibed  to  vent 
good  purpofe  in  this  fkibborn  difeafe  5. 
but  it  is  not  thought  fo  effeffual  as  faliva¬ 
tion  ;  without  which,  Turner  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  exoflofes  and  carious  tophi  can¬ 
not  be  cured. 

The  third  method  of  curing  the  French 
pox  is  by  mercurial  friffions,  which  De¬ 
fault  gives  as  follows:  when  the  patient 
h.as  a  pox  of  a  long  continuance,  and  the 
venereal  poifon  is  difperfed  all  over  the 
body,  he  fhould  be  prepared  by  bathing 
and  drinking  whey.  But  in  a  recent  pox 
the  bath  is  not  neccffary.  After  this,, 
inflead  of  raifing  a  falivation,  he  brings 
on  a  flux  of  the  belly,  by  means  of  clyf- 
ters  of  a  dqco.dion  of  fena,  and  the  pulp 
of  caflia,  before  the  friftions  are  admini- 
ftered.  When  he  finds  that  the  loofenels 
does  not  anfwer  the  number  of  frictions, 
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Hot  the  quantity  of  mercury  made  ufe  of, 
he  purges  the  patient  with  powder  of 
jalap,  and  procures  copious  (tools.  While 
the  loofeiiefs  is  going  on,  the  friGion  does 
the  office  of  a  purge  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  theykre  repeated,  the  flux  of  the  belly 
revives;  and  when  it  flackens  or  ffdps, 
he  has  recoiirfe  to  the  clyders  and  purges 
of  jalap.  He  purities  this  method  till 
the  fymptoms  ceafe,  and  till  he  is  per 
(haded,  by  the  abundance  of  the  evacua¬ 
tions,  the  venereal  poifon  is  entirely 
drained  off  By  this  means  he  carries  off 
the  pox  and  gonorrhoea  at  once.  Dr. 
Douglas  not  only  approved,  but  ufed 
this  method  with  fuccefs.  The  fridions 
are  to  be  made  with  mercurial  ointment, 
and  one  third  of  quickfilver,  from  two 
or  three  drams  to  an  ounce  or  ah  ounce 
and  a  half,  every  night  or  every  other 
night. 

The  fourth  and  lad  method  of  curing 
this  didemper  is- with  (Irong  decodions 
of  guaiacum.  This  we  have  the  firft  ac¬ 
count  of,  from  Sir  Ultic  Hutton,  who 
purfued  it  himfelf.  A  pound  of  guaiacum 
is  to  be  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  fpring-water, 
to  one  half,  and  the  fcum  referyed  to 
anoint  the  fores ;  and  a  fecond  decodion 
is  to  be  ufed  for  common  drink.  Boer- 
haave,  who  recommends  this  method, 
fuppofes  that  a  fa  li  vat  km  will  be  ineflec^ 
tual,  if  every  drop  of  fat  in  the  blood  is 
not  melted  down  into  water,  and  carried 
eff ;  and  the  patient  reduced  to  a  death¬ 
like  paienefs.  He  likewife  fuppofes  that 
guaiacum  performs  its  talk  by  refoiving 
all  the  unduous  particles,  whether  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  or  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  their  proper  repofitories  ; 
and  by  emaciating  the  habit  fo  exquiflfely. 
as  not  to  leave  one  drop  of  oil  therein. 
He  direds  the  patient  to  keep  in  a  room 
©f  fuch  a  warmth,  as  that  its  mere  heat 
will  incline  him  to  fweat  ;  he  advifes 
silo,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
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cure,  to  abflain  from  every  thing  that 
has  the  lead;  oilinefs  in  its  nature,  eating 
nothing  but  fea  bnifouit  and  raifins,  and 
drinking  only  a  weaker  clecodion  of 
guaiacum.  He  mult  alfo  drink  eight 
ounces  every  day  of  the  (trong  decodion, 
the  more  the  better,  till  fonoe  days  his 
habit  is  bloated  with  it,  as  if  he  had  the 
dropfy.  After  this,  let  the  patient  every 
morning  drink  fading  as  much  of  the  de- 
eodion  as  his  domach  will  hold,  and 
place  himfelf  in  an  ered  podure  in  a 
Iwe&ting-box  ;  or  if  he  libs  a-bed,  let  a 
dove  be  put  under  it.  In  either  place  he 
mud  receive  on  his  naked  body  the  (team 
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of  kindled  fpirits  of  wine,  and  there  let 
him  fweat  as  long  and  as  plentifully  as 
hiS  drength  will  allow.  After  he  has 
differed  this  heat  for  half  an  hour,  let 
the  flame  be  extinguiflied,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  fweat  in  his  bed  about  half  an  hour 
longer.  After  which  let  him  take  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  veal-broth  boiled  in  a 
fmall  quantity  of  rice,  but  void  of  fat. 
His  body  mud:  now  be  carefully  wiped 
with  Warm  dry  flannel  after  which  let 
him  rife  arid  drink  of  his  decodion,  as 
formerly,  throughout  the  day.  This 
mud:  be  done  morning  and  evening,  in 
every  article,  for  fourteen  days  fuccel- 
fiVely  ;  after  this,  in  the  morning  four¬ 
teen  days  more. 

PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  Praffica 
Italic  a-,  or  Italian  ufages,  certain  com¬ 
pendious  ways  of  Working  the  rule  of  pro¬ 
portion,  or  golden  rule,  elpecially  where 
the  firft  term  is  one  or  unity.  They  were 
thus  called  from  their  expediting  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  bufiilefs,  and  becaufe  fird  intro- 
ditced  by  the  merchants  and  negotiants  of 
Italy. 

The  mod  iifeful  of  thefe  pradices  are 
as  follow  :  —  i.  Since  the  ufe  of  the  rule 
of  three  is  to  find  a  fourth  proportional 
to  three  given  numbers,  divide  the  fird: 
and  fecond,  or  the  fird  and  third,  by 
fome  common  number,  if  that  can  be 
done  exadly ;  and  work  with  the  quan¬ 
tities  in  their  dead  ;  as  in  the  following 
example  : 

Price  of  ^lb.  is  9  (hillings  :  What  if 
3)  i  3 
the  price  of  7  lb  ? 

$  f 

facit  zi  foil. 

Price  of  141b.  is  z<5  (hillings  :  What 

a)  — 

is  the  price  of  ylb  ? 

x 

,  facit  *3  (hillings. 

z.  If  the  fiid  term  be  1,  and  the  fe- 
cond  an  aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  dulling, 
or  penny  ;  divide  the  third  by  the  ali¬ 
quot  part,  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer. 

Note,  to  find  the  aliquot  part,  thofe 
who  cannot  do  it  otherwife,  may  fee  the 
table  of  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  in  the 
table  hereafter. 

E.  gr.  If  t  ell  cod  10  (hillings  :  What 
cod  957  ells  ? 
facit  478  1  to  (hillings. 

3.  If  the  fird  or  third  number  be  1  ; 
the  other  not  exceeding  large  ;  and  the 
middle  term  a  compound,  i.  e.  confid  of 

fcYCIal 
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fcveral  denominations,  it  maybe  wrought 
without  redutdion,  thus  : 

Price  of  i lb.  is  3  s.  8d.  3  q.  What 
is  the  price  of  51b?  5 

1  8  s.  7  d;  3  q. 

For,  four  farthings  making  a  penny, 

5  times  3  farthings  make  3d.  3q,  and 
1?.  d.  making  1  s.  5  times  8  pence  make 
3$.  4d.  which,  with  the  3d,  from  the 
place  of  farthings,  make  3  s.  yd.  Ladly, 

5  times  3  (hillings  make  15,  and  with 
the  3  [hillings  from  the  place  of  pence  is 
f8s.  the  price  required  therefore  is  18  s, 

7  d  sq-  .  ; 

4.  if  the  middle  term  be  not  an  ali¬ 
quot,  but  an  aliquant  part,  refolve  the 
aliquant  part  into  its  aliquot  parts ; 
divide  the  middle  term  by  the  fev,  ral 
aHquots,  the  film  of  the  quotient  is  the 
anfwer.  To  find  the  aliquot  parts  con¬ 
tained  in  an  aliquant,  fee  the  table  of 

!  aliquant  parts  of  a  pound  hereafter. 

For  an  indance  of  this  rule  If  1  ell 
cold  15  [hillings  :  What  cod  1x4  ells  ? 

1  l)  6~> 

7-  V  “ 

1  3i 

facit  93 1. 

5.  If  the  fird  or.fecond  term  be  1, 
and  in  the  former  cafe  the  lecond  or 
i  third,  in  the  latter  the  fird,  be  refolvi- 
q  b'le  in  faffors ;  the  whole  operation  may 
c  be  performed  in  the  mind  without  writ 
j  ing  down  any  figures,  as'in  the  following 
4  example  : 

Price  of  ilb.  is  *4  (hillings  :  What  is 

4 

6 

u  the  price  of  xolb. 


'£ 

I 

0: 


6 

facit  48  :  os.  — 14b 

'  6.  Where  one  of  the  given  numbers  is 
I  we  have  feVeral  compendious  ufagesto 
fare  multiplication  and  divifion.  E.  gr. 
If  nib  colt  zo  [hillings :  What  does  1  lb. 
cod  ? 

It  is  obvious  the  fum  required  is  had 
bv  adding  to  the  tenth  part  of  zo  s.  viz. 
as.  the  ninth  part  of  the  tenth,  viz. 
3d.  |,  and  ~  of  a  penny;  the  anfwer 
therefore  is  zs.  3d.  \  and 

Again,  if  51b.  cod  64  s:  What  cod 
1  lb. 

Since  5  is  half  of  10,  the  double  of 
the  tenth  part  of  the  given  price,  viz. 
los,  9 d.  3q.  is  the  fum  required. 

1  .i  •  ...  . 
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Again,  if  1  lb.  cod  i8d  t  What  wall 
iplb.  cod  ? 

Since  r  9r=zo —  1 ;  from  the  given  prise 
doubled  and  increafed  by  4  cypher,  viz. 
360,  fubtraff  the  limple  18;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  342,  pencez=:z8s.  6 d.  the  fum 
required. 

7.  If  two  terms  of  the  fame  denomi-  ■ 
nation  differ  by  an  unit,  we  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  compound,  Which  will  be 
clear  from  the  following  examples.  E. 
gr.  If  sib,  cod  30  s:  What  will  41b* 
cod  ? 

Since  the  price  of  4IE  is  1  part  Ihort 
of  that  of  sib.  divide  the  given  price  30 
by  s,  the  quotient  6  being  fubtra&ed 
from  the  dividend,  the  remainder,  viz. 
24  s.  is  the  fum  required. 

Again,  if  8 lb.  cod  Z4S  :  What  cod  9 
pounds  ? 

Since  the  price  of  9lb.  exceeds  that  of 
8  by  J  part,  divide  the  given  price  14  by 
8,  and  add  the  quotient  3  to  the  divi¬ 
dend;  the  fum  x7  is  the  anfwer. 

8,  Sometimes  one  may  ufe  feveral  of 
thefe  com  pends  or  practices  in  the  fame 
que  ion.  E  gr.  If  roolb.  cod  30  S.  4  A, 
What  cod  solb.  50)  z.z 

facit  1  s  s.  zd. 

Again,  if  tfolb.  cod  4  s  :  What  coil 
/z5xolb  6 

44  — 
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A  table  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound 
or  zo  s.  are, 

xo  s.  make  half  of  zos. 

5  s.  a  fourth. 

4 s.  a  fifth. 

z  s.  a  tenth. 

i  s.  a  twentieth.  *.4 

6  s.  8  d  a  third.  4 

3  s.  4d.  a  fixth. 

z  s.  6  d.  an  eighth, 
is.  8  d.  a  twelfth. 

1  s.  4  d.  a  fifteenth, 
is.  3d.  a  fixteeeth. 

10  d.  a  twenty-fourth. 

S  d.  a  forty-eighth. 

To  multiply  by  aliquot  parts,  fee  the 
article  Multiplication. 

A  table  of  the  aliquant  parts  of  a  pound 
or  zo  s.  are, 

3  s.  an  aliquant  part  compofedof  a  10th 
and  *oth. 

!  6  s,  of 
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<$  s.  of  a  fifth  and  tenth. 

7  s>  of  a  fourth  and  tenth. 

S  S.  of  two  fifths1, 

9  St  of  a  fourth  and  fifth. 

Xi  s.  of  a  half  and  a  zoth. 

s.  of  a  half  and  a  ioth. 

*4  s.  of  a  half  and  a  5th. 

2  5  s.  of  a  hjxlf  and  a  4th. 
ir6s.  of 'a  half,  a  5th,  and  ioth. 

17  s.  of  a  half,  a  4th,  and  ioth. 

18  5.  of  a  half  and  two  5 ths - 

19  S.  of  a  half,  a '4th,  and  a  5th. 

To  multiply  by  aliquant  parts,  fee 
'Multiplication. 

PRAGMATIC  'SANCTION,  in  the 
civil  law,  is  defined  by  Hottoman  to  be  a 
Feleript,  or  anfwer  of  the  Sovereign,  de¬ 
livered  by  advice  of  his  council,  to  Some 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  upon 
confulting  him  on  fome  cafe  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  The  like  anfwer  given  to  any 
particular  perfon,  is  called  limple  re- 
ieript.  The  term  pragmatic  function,  is 
chiefly  applied  to  a  fettlement  of  Charles 
VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  the 
year  i7zz;  having  no  Sons,  fettled  his 
hereditary  dominions  on  his  eldeft 
daughter,  the  archduchefs  Maria  The- 
refa,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of 
she  empire,  and  guarantied  by  Great- 
Britain,  France,  the  States-General,  and 
mod  of  the  powers  in  Europe. 

*  PRAGUE,  a  large  handfom?  city 
©f  Germany,  is  Seated  on  the  river  Mol- 
daw,  in  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  It  comprehends  three 
towns,  the  old,  the  new:  and  the  little 
city,  which  are  about  15  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  built  on  Seven  hills,  from 
she  tops  of  which  are  fine  profpedrs,  and 
contains  a  vad  number  of  houies  and  in¬ 
habitants,  there  are  above  100  churches 
and  as  many  palaces.  The  Moldaw, 
which  erodes  Prague,  Separates  the  Small 
town  from  the  old  and  ne\v  ;  and  the 
bridge  which  is  over  the  river  is  built  of 
free-done,  with  18  arches,  and  is  34 
feet  wide,  and  1770  long,  with  a  drong 
tower  at  each  end,  and  handfome  flatues 
en  the  Sides.  Old  Prague  is  Seated  on 
the  Side  of  the  river,  and  is  very  popu¬ 
lous  :  the  houfes  are  high,  and  the  Streets 
narrow.  The  chief  ornament  of  this 
part  is  the  univerfity  ;  and  the  Jefuits 
college  ;  likewife  in  this  part  is  the  abode 
©f  the  Jews,  who  have  nine  fynagogues. 
The  new  town  Surrounds  the  old,  and 
contains  magnificent  buildings,  hand- 
feme  churches,  and  wide  dreets.  Little 
Prague  is  the  mod  ancient  of  the  three. 
One  part  of  this  town  is  built  in  a  bot- 
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tom-,  and  the  other  upon  a  mountain, 
and  contains  sz  palaces  of  the  nobiiiry  ; 
Some  of  which  have  greatly  Suffered  in 
the  late  Sieges.  The  French  and  Bava¬ 
rians  took  it  by  dorm  in  November  1741. 
If  Surrendered  after  a  long  Siege  and 
blockade,  to  the  Audrians  in  January 
1743.  In  1744,  the  king  of  Pruffia  Sent 
an  army  of  80,000  men  againd  it,  when 
the  city  was  bombarded  and  cannonaded 
with  Such  fury,  that  it  could  not  hold  out 
above  fix  days,  and  the  whole  garrifon 
wtere  made  prisoners  of  war.  But  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  tfie  Same  year.  In 
1757,  the  king  of  Pruffia  befieged  it 
again,  but  without  fuceefs,  and  foon 
after  lod  a  battle  near  this  place.  Prague 
is  15Z  miles  N.  W.  of  Vienna,  and  75 
S.  E.  of  Drefden,  Long.  14.  zo.  E.  Lat. 
So.  o.  N. 

*  PRAGUE,  Siege  of.  The  king  of 
Pruffia,  immediately  after  his  victory  at 
Auwal,  inveded  Prague.  About  forty 
thou  band  of  the  enemy  took  refuge  in  it, 
the  red  fled  different  ways.  The  king 
of  Pruffia  loll  no  time  to  inved  the  place, 
and  to  cut  off  all  Succours.  If  on  one 
hand  Such  an  immenfe  garrifon  made  an 
attack  unadvifeable,  on  the  other,  that 
formidable  number  itfelf  Seemed  to  make 
the  redindion  of  the  place  by  famine  the 
more  certain.  The  king  of  Pruffia  not 
relying  Solely  on  this,  prepared  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  town.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May  1757,  at  midnight,  after  a  mod 
dreadful  dorm  of  rain  and  thunder,  as 
if  it  were  to  difplay  how  much  more  rui¬ 
nous  the  malice  of  men  may  be,  than 
the  greated  terrors  of  nature,  on  the 
Signal  of  a  rocket,  four  batteries,  which 
discharged  every  twenty-four  hours  two 
hundred  and  eighty  eight  bombs,  befides 
a  vad  multitude  of  red  hot  balls,  began 
to  pour  dedrudlion  on  that  unfortunate 
city,  which  was  foon  in  flames  in  every 
part.  The  garrifon  made  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence,  and  one  well  conducted  and  def- 
perate  Sally  :  but  they  were  repulftd  with 
great  lofs.  The  principal  magidrates, 
burghers,  and  clergy,  feeing  their  city  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  to  an  heap  of 
rubbilh,  made  the  mod  moving  Suppli¬ 
cations  to  the  commander  to  liden  to 
terms.  'She  commander  was  deaf  to 
their  prayers,  d  welve  thoufand  of  the 
mod  uSel’eis  mouths  were  driven  out  of 
the  city.  The  Pruffians  forced  them  in 
again.  The  affairs  of  the  emprefs  Seemed 
verging  to  inevitable  dedruflion,  a  whole 
army  was  upon  the  point  of  furred  deling 
prifoners  of  war;  the  capital  of  Bohemia 
*  on 
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On  the  point  of  being  taken,  ami  with  it 
hll  the  i*efl  of  that  flourilhing  kingdom. 
The  fanguine  friends  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia  began  to  compute  the  diltance  to 
Vienna.  However,  in  confequence  of 
the  battle  of  Coliin,  he  was  obliged  to 
raiie  the  fiege. 

PRAMb,  among  failors,  a  fort  of 
lighter  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  to  load  and  deliver  fhips. 

PRASIUS,  Prasites,  in  natural 
liiltory,  the  name  of  a  gerri  much  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  the  emerald, 
but  wanting  its  hardnefs,  and  being  of  a 
coarfer  green,  with  an  admixture  of 
yellow. 

PRATIQUE,  or  Pr attic,  in  com¬ 
merce,  a  negotiation  or  communication, 
of  commerce,  which  a  merchant  vefTel 
obtains  in  the  port  it  arrives  in,  and  the  . 
countries  it  difcovers  :  hence  to  obtain  a 
pratique,  is  to  obtain  a  liberty  to  fre¬ 
quent  a  port,  to  go  alhore,  to  buy  and 
fell,  &c. 

Pratique  is  particularly  nfed  for  a  li¬ 
cence  to  traffic,  granted  to  the  mailer  of 
a  Ihip  in  the  ports  of  Italy  upon  a  bill 
of  health  ;  that  is,  a  certificate  that  the 
place  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed 
with  any  infectious  difeaie, 

PRAYER,  in  theology,  a  petition  to 
God,  either  for  the  obtaining  fome  fu¬ 
ture  favour,  or  the  returning  thanks  for 
a  pad  one.  Divines  dilHnguifn  three 
kinds  of  prayer;  vocal,  which  is cloathed 
in  words  and  founds,  to  be  uttered  by 
the  mouth ;  mental,  which  is  only 
formed  or  conceived  in  the  mind,  and  not 
delivered  in  words  ;  and  ejaculatory, 
which  is  a  fhort  fudden  flight,  without 
ftudy,  order,  or  method.  Among  us 
prayer  is  molt  frequently  confldered 
Under  the  divifions  of  preconceived  and 
extemporary  :  under  the  firft  come  all 
fet  forms,  whether  public  or  private,  by 
which  the  mind  is  direfted  in  the  order, 
iPanner,  exprcfflon,  &c.  of  its  petitions  ; 
the  fecond  is  that  where  the  mind  is  left 
to  itfelf,  and  its  own  conduct,  both  as  to 
matter,  manner,  words,  &c.  , 

PREACHING,  in  theology,  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  word  of  God  in  public  : 
dr  the  making  a  fermon,  or  public  ora¬ 
tion  on  fome  paffage  in  the  facred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  order  to  inform  the  judgment 
and  mend  the  lives  of  the  hearers. 

PRE  AD  AMITE,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
who’,  according  to  fome  people,  lived 
before  Adam.  Ifaac  d,s  Pereyra,  in 
Vol.  Ill* 
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t  <?.?$,  publilhed  a  book,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  that  the  jews  albne 
were  defeended  from  Adam  ;  and  that 
the  Gentiles,  whom  he  called  Preada- 
mites,  lived  long  before  Adam :  this 
book  was  anfwered  by  Demarets,  pro- 
felfor  of  theology  at  Groningen. 

PREAMBLE,  in  law,  the  beginning 
of  an  aft  of  parliament,  &o.  which 
ferves  to  open  the  intent  of  the  aft,  and 
the  mifehiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  bv 

PREBEND,  the  maintenance  a  pre¬ 
bendary  receives  out  of  the  ellate  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Prebends 
are  dillinguiihed  ihto  Ample  and  dignN 
tary :  a  Ample  prebend  has  no  more 
than  the  revenue  for  its  fupport ;  but  a 
prebend  with  dignity,  has  always  a  ju~ 
rifdiftion  annexed  to  it. 

PREBENDARY,  an  ecclefiaftic  who 
enjoys  a  prebend. 

The  difference  between  a  prebendary 
and  a  canon  is,  that  the  former  receives 
his  prebend,  in  conAderation  of  his  of¬ 
ficiating  in  the  church ;  but  the  latter 
merely  by  his  being -received  into  the  ca¬ 
thedral  or  college. 

Golden  PREBENDARY  cf  Hereford, 
called  alfo  P rebendarius  Epifcopus ,  is  one 
of  the  twenty-eight  minor  prebendaries, 
wffio  has,  ex  officio,  the  Aril  canon's  place 
that  falls.  He  was  anciently  confeATor' 
of  the  bifhop  and  cathedral,  and  had  the 
offerings  at  the  altar  ;  oil  which  account 
he  was  called  the  golden  prebendary. 

PRECEDENCE,  or  Precedency, 
a  place  of  honour  to  which  a  perfon  is 
entitled  :  this  is  either  of  courtefy  or  of 
right.  The  former  is  that  wdiich  is  due 
to  age,  eflate,  otc.  which  is  regulated 
by  cuftora  and  civility  :  the  iattcr  is  fet¬ 
tled  by  authority,  and  when  broken  in 
upon  gives  an  aftion  at  law, 

PRECEDENT,  in  law,  a  cafe  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  court,  and 
which  ferves  as  a  rule  for  all  of  the  fame 
nature  :  thus  the  precedents  of  a  court 
will  reverfe  a  judgment  contrary  to  many 
precedents. 

PRECENTOR,  a  dignitary  in  cathe¬ 
drals,  popularly  called  the  chantor,  or 
mailer  of  the  choir. 

PRECEPT,  in  law,  a  command  in 
writing  fent  by  a  chief  juflice,  juftice  of 
the  peace,  8zc.  for  bringing  a  perfon, 
record,  or  other  matter,  before  him. 

PRECESSION,  Preceffia,  in  agro¬ 
nomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  flow  motion 
of  the  equinoftial  points  towards  the 
3  K  well ; 
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weft  :  that  is,  in  the  language  of  aftrO- 
nomers,  in  antecedentia ,  or  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  figns. 

PRECIPITAN  f ,  Precipitant,  in  che- 
miftry,  is  applied  to  any  liquor,  which, 
when  poured  on  a  folution,  leparates 
what  is  diffolved,  and  makes  it  preci¬ 
pitate,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vc  flel. 

PRECIPITATE,  Prd’cipitaius ,  inche- 
miilry,  a  fubftance  which  having  been 
diffolved  in  a  proper  menftruum,  is  again 
feparated  from  its  foivent,  and  thrown 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  by 
pouring  foms  other  liquor  upon  it. 

PRECIPITATION,  Precipitatio ,  a 
proceTs  in  chemiftry,  which  is  a  kind  of 
leparation,  whereby  the  particles  of  a 
body  diffolved  and  iufpended  in  any  men- 
ftrous  liquor,  are  detached  therefrom, 
and  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
Thefe  particles  fometlmes  precipitate  of 
their  own  accord,  but  oftener  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  other  liquor  added  to  the 
menftruum.  So  that  precipitation  is  the 
refeparating  folid  bodies  from  any  fluid 
menftruum,  wherein  they  are  diffolved, 
by  the  addition  of  a  third  body,  which 
counteracting  the  power  of  the  mcn- 
ffruura,  cauies  that  which  was  diffolved 
to  regain  its  folid  form,  and  fubflde  in 
the  ftate  of  a  powder. 

PRECONTRACT,  in  law,  a  con¬ 
tract  made  before  another,  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  marriage  contracts. 

PRECQRDIA,  Praecordia,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  general  name  for  the  parts 
iituated  about  the  heart,  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  thorax  ;  as  the  diaphragm,  peri¬ 
cardium,  and  even  the  heart  itfelf,  with 
the  fpleen,  lungs,  Szc. 

PREDESTINATION,  in  general, 
fignines  a  decree  of  God,  whereby  from 
all  eternity  he  ordained  fuch  a  concatena¬ 
tion  of  caufesas  mu  ft  produce  every  event 
by  a  kind  of.  fatal  neceffity,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  oppohtion. 

Nothing  has  occafioned  more  difputes 
than  this  thorny  fubjeCt  of  predeftina- 
tion  ;  the  Lutherans  fpeak  of  it  with 
horror,  whilft  the  Calvihifts  contend  for 
it  with  great  zeal;  the  Mol  milts  andfJe- 
ffuts  prea-Ji  it  clown  as  a  moft  dangerous 
d'oCtrine,  whilft  the  Jaufenifts  ai’lert  it  as 
an  article  of  faith ;  the  Arminiaris,  Re- 
monftrants,  and  Pelagians  are  all  avowed 
enemies  to  predeftination. 

PREDETERMINATION,  in  philo- 
iophy,  that  concurrence  of  God,  which 
determines  rnen  in  all  their  aCtions,  both 
good  and  gvii',  and  this  concurrence,  or 
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influence,  Is  called  phyfical  predetermi¬ 
nation,  or  premotion  ;  for  divines  main¬ 
tain,  that  God  has  no  fnare  in  the  fms 
of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  he  only  affords 
his  concurrence  to  the  phyfical  part  of 
their  aCtions,  not  to  the  moral  part. 

PREDIAL  TITHES,  thole  that  are 
paid  of  things  arifing  and  growing  from 
the  ground  only;  as  corn,  hay,  fruit, 
&e. 

PREDICABLE,  among  logicians,  de¬ 
notes  a  general  quality  which  may  be  pre¬ 
dicated,  or  aflerted  cf  feveral  things  : 
thus  animal  is  predicable  of  mankind, 
beads,  birds,  fifhes,  See. 

PREDICAMENT,  among  logicians^ 
the  fame  with  category.  See  Category. 

PREDICATE,  P rcedi'cfitum  in  logic, 
that  part  of  a  propofition  which  affirms 
or  denies  fomething  of  the  fubject  :  thus, 
in  thefe  propofitions,  J'r.ow  h  white,  ink  is 
not  white,  whitenefs  is  the  predicate  which 
is  affirmed  of  fnow,  and  denied  of  ink. 

PREDICTION,  Frzedifiw,  the  fore¬ 
telling  of  what  is  to  come,  either  by  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  art,  or  conjecture. 

PREDOMINANT,  that,  which  pre¬ 
vails,  or  has  fome  fuperiority,  over  ano¬ 
ther  thing. 

PREENING,  in  natural  hift&ry,  the 
aftion  of  birds  dreffing  their  feathers,  to 
enable  them  to  glide  the  more  readi'y 
through  the  air,  Szc.  For  this  purpofe 
they  have  two  peculiar  glands  on  their 
rump,  which  fccrete  an  un  clous  matter 
into  a  bag  that  is  perforated,  out  of 
which  the  bird  occaiionally  draws  it  with 
its  bill. 

PRE-EXISTENCE,  the  ftate  of  a 
thing  actually  in  being  before  another. 

PREFACE,  fomeihing  introductory 
to  a  book,  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
defign,  method,  Szc.  obferved  therein  ; 
and  generally  whatever  is  neceffary  to 
facilitate  the  underftanding  of  a  book. 

PREGNANCY,  the  ftate  of  a  woman 
who  has  conceived,  or  is  with  child.  \ 

PRELATE,  an  ecclefiaftic  railed  to 
fome  eminent  and  fuperior  dignity  in  the 
church  ;  as  bishops,  archbilhops,  patri- 
archs,  Szc. 

PRELIMINARY,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  fomething  to  be  examined  and  de¬ 
termined,  before  an  affair  can  be  treated 
of  to  the  purpofe. 

PRELUDE,  in  mufic,  is  ufually  a- 
flourish  or  irregular  air,  which  a  mufl- 
cian  plays  off-hand,  to  try  if  his  i nft ru¬ 
men  t  be  in  tune,  and  fo  lead  him  into 
the  piece  to  be  played. 

PREMISES.,  or  Pk.em.isses,  in  io- 
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Tic,  nn  appellation  given  to  the  two  firft 
proportions  of  a  fyllogifm,  as  going  be¬ 
fore,  or  preceding  the  conciuficn. 

PREMISES,  in  law,  properly  figni- 
fies  the  land,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  deed. 

PREMIUM,  or  Premium,  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  a  reward  or  recompence ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  a  mercantile  fenfe 
for  the  fum  of  money  given  to  an  in- 
furcr  whether  of  (hips,  houfes,  lives, 
&c. 

PREMUNIRE,  or  Praemunire,  in 
law,  is  taken  two  ways ;  either  for  a 
writ,  or  for  the  offence  for  which  it  is 
granted.  Formerly  the  chursh  of  Rome 
carried  its  pretended  right  of  fupremacy 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  feveral  Aatutes 
were  made  to  check  and  reftrain  the 
growing  power  of  the  pope  ;  but  more 
cfpeciaily  flat.  i<5  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  ftatute 
of  premunire,  which  ordains  the  punifh- 
ment  of  offenders  on  this  flatute  to  be 
this  :  that  they  fhould  be  out  of  the 
king’s  protedtioa,  attached  by  their  bo¬ 
dies,  i.  e.  imvrifoned  at  the  king’s  plea- 
fure,  and  lofe  their  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels. 

Premunire  is  now  chiefly  ufed  for  the 
above  puniflament,  which  is  incurred  not 
only  by  thofe  w’ho  affert  the  pope’s  fupre¬ 
macy  ;  but  alfo  by  thofe  who  refufe  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  of  the 
king’s  fupremacy,  &c. 

It  is  faid  no  perfon,  who  has  incurred 
a  premunire,  can  bring  any  adtion  ;  and 
a  writ  of  premunire  lies  as  well  for  a 
party  grieved,  as  for  the  king ;  but  the 
laws  making  offences  a  premunire  are  fo 
very  fevere,  that  they  are  feldom  put  in 
execution. 

PREPARATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
art  of  preferving  the  parts  of  animals  for 
anatomical  ufes ;  which  is  done  either  by 
drying  them  thoroughly,  or  putting  them 
in  a  proper  liquor. 

PREPOSITION,  PrepoJltiOy  in  gram¬ 
mar,  one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  being 
an  indeclinable  particle,  which  yet  ferves 
to  govern  the  nouns  that  follow  it ;  fuch 
as  per ,  pro ,  propter  ;  and  through ,  for , 
with,  8c  c. 

PREPUCE,  in  anatomy,  the  fore- 
Ikin  ;  being  a  prolongation  of  the  cutis 
of  the  penis,  covering  the  glans. 

PREROGATIVE,  a  pre-eminence 
which  one  perfon  has  over  another. 

PREROGATIVE  of  the  King ,  that 
power  which  the  king  hath,  not  only 
over  other  perfons,  but  over  the  ordinary 
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courfe  of  the  common  law,  in  right  of 
his  crown, 

PREROGATIVE  Court ,  a  court  be¬ 
longing  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
wherein  wills  are  proved  and  adminiflra- 
tion  granted  that  belong  to  the  arch- 
bilhop  by  his  prerogative  ;  that  is,  where 
the  party,  at  his  death,  had  five  pounds, 
or  upwards,  out  of  the  diocefe  where  he 
.died,  and  within  the  archbifhop’s  pro¬ 
vince. 

PRESAGE,  Prafagium,  in  antiquity, 
denotes  an  augury,  or  fign  of  fom e  future 
event ;  which  was  chiefly  taken  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  victims. 
See. 

PRESBYTA,  in  optics,  a 

perfon  whofe  eyes  being  flat,  can  fee 
diflant  objedts  diflin'dtly,  but  thofe  near 
confufedly  :  which  defedt  of  fight  got  this 
appellation,  becaufe  old  people  are  na¬ 
turally  fhbjedt  to  it. 

Spectacles,  or  convex  glafles,  are  the 
only  remedy  for  this  defedt ;  for  if  thefe 
are  well  fitted  to  the  degree  of  flatnefs  of 
the  eyes,  they  caufe  the  rays  of  .light  to 
converge  in  fuch  a  manner  from  near  ob- 
jedts,  as  to  make  them  fail  exactly  on 
the  retina,  and  thereby  produce  diflinct 
vifion.  See  the  article  Vifion. 

PRESBYTER,  in  the  primitive  chrif- 
tian  church,  an  elder,  one  of  the  fecond 
order  of  ecclefiaflics  ;  the  other  two  be¬ 
ing  bifhops  and  deacons. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  a  fed*  of  protef- 
tants,  fo  called  from  their  maintaining 
that  the  government  of  the  church  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  New  Teftament  was  by 
prefbyteries ;  that  is,  by  minifters  and 
ruling  elders,  aflociated  for  its  governs*? 
ment  and  difciplinc. 

PRESCIENCE,  in  theology, '  fore¬ 
knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  which 
God  has  of  events  before  they  come  to 
pafs. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  law,  is  a  right 
or  title  acquired  by  ufe  and  time,  intro¬ 
duced  for  alluring  the  property  of  effedts 
in  favour  of  perfons  who  have  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  had  them  in  their  pofleflion. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  medicine,  is 
the  afligning  a  proper  and  adequate  re¬ 
medy  to  a  difeafe,  from  an  examination, 
of  its  fymptoms,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  virtues  and  effedts  of  the  materia 
medica. 

PRESENT,  Presfens,  in  grammar, 
the  firft  tenfe  of  a  verb,  exprefFng  the 
prefent  time,  or  that  fomething  is  now 
performing  ;  as  fcribot  I  write,  or  am 
writing.  See  Tenfe. 
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PRESENTATION,  in  law,  the  aft 
of  a  patron  offering  his  clerk  to  be  indi- 
tuted  in  a  benefice  of  his  gift,  the  fame 
being  void. 

PRESENTEE,  the  clerk  preheated  to 
a  benefice  by  the  patron. 

PRESEN  PMENT,  'in  law,  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  jurors,  or  a  juflice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  officers,  without  information  of 
an  offence  inquirable  by  the  court,  to 
which  it  is  prefented;  or  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  an  information  made  by  the  jury  in 
a  courc  before  a  judge,  who  has  authority 
to  punifh  any  offence  committed  contrary 
to  law  ;  and  it  is  what  the  grand  jury 
finds  and  prefen ts  to  the  court,  without 
any  bill  of  indictment  delivered  ;  yet  it  is 
afterwards  reduced  into  the  form  of  an 
indictment. 

PRESERVATIVE,  among  phyfici- 
ans,  denotes  a  medicine  taken  by  way  of 
precaution  ;  or,  to  fectire  a  man  from  a 
efifeafe  that  threatens  him. 

PRESIDENT,  Prafes,  an  officer  cre¬ 
ated  or  eleCted  to  prefide  over  a  company, 
in  contradiflinCtion  to  the  other  members, 
who  are  called  refidents. 

PRESS,  Prelum ,  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
%  machine  of  wood,  or  iron,  ferving  to 
fqueeze  any  body  very  clofe. 

P redes  ufu.ally  con  fid  of  fix  pieces  ; 
two  fiat  frnooth  planks,  between  which 
the  things  to  be  preffed  are  laid  ;  two 
ficrews  or  worms  fattened  to  the  lower 
plank,  and  paffing  through  two  holes  in 
the  upper;  and  two  nuts  in  form  of  an 
S,  that  ferve  to  drive  the  upper  plank, 
'which  is  moveable,  agaipft  the  lower, 
which  is  fixed- 

Presses  ufed  for  expr  effing  Liquors ,  are 
in  mod  refpeCts  the  fame  with  the  common 
p  redes,  only  the  under  plank  is  perfo¬ 
rated  with  a  great  number  of  boles  for 
tho  juice  to  run  through.  Others  have 
only  one  ferew,  or  arbor,  paffing  through 
the  middle  of  the  moveable  plank,  which 
defeends  into  a  kind  of  fquare  box,  full 
of  holes,  through  which  tjie  juices  flow 
as  the  arbor  is  turned. 

Press  uj'ed  by  Joiners,  to  keep  clofe 
the  pannels.  Sec.  of  wain  foot,  confids  of 
two  ferews,  and  two  pieces  of  wood, 
four  or  five  inches  fquare,  and  two  or 
three  feet  long,  whereof  the  holes  at  two 
ends  ferve  for  nuts  to  the  ferews. 

Press  ujed  by  Inlayers  refembles  (he 
joiners  prefs,  only  the  pieces  of  wood  are 
thicker,  and  only  one  of  them  moveable  ; 
fhe  other,  which  is  in  form  of  a  t  re  del, 
being  fndained  by  two  legs  joined  into  it 

each  end. 
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This  ferves  for  fawing  and  cleaving  of 
wood  required  in  marquetry. 

Founders  Press,  is  a  drong  fquare 
frame,  confiding  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
firmly  joined  together  with  tenons,  Sec. 
It  is  of  various  fizes  :  two  of  them  are 
required  to  each  mould,  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  whereof  they  are  placed  ;  fo  as 
that,  by  driving  wooden  wedges  between 
the  mould  and  lides  of  the  prefs,  the  two 
parts  of  the  mould  for  the  metal  may  be 
prefled  clofe  together.  Sec  the  article 
Foundery. 

The  book-binders  prefs  confids  Of  two 
large  wooden  cheeks  joined  by  two  drong 
wooden  ferews  ;  which  being  turned  by 
an  iron  bar,  draw  together  or  fet  afunder 
the  cheeks  at  pleafure. 

Press,  in  the  woollen  manufactory, 
is  a  large  wooden  machine,  ferving  to 
prefs  cloths,  ferges,  Sec.  to  render  them 
frnooth,  and  give  them  a  glofs. 

Pr  ess  for  Linens,  Silks ,  Sec.  i S  Ctlllcd 
a  calender. 

For  the  Rolling  and  Printing  Press,  fee 
the  article  Printing . 

PRESSING,  in  the  m an u failures,  is 
the  violently  fqueezing  a  cloth,  duff,  Sec , 
to  render  it  frnooth  and  glolly. 

PRESSURE,  or  PRESSlON,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  denotes  the  fqueezing  a  thing  dole 
together. 

PREST,  a  duty  in  money  paid  by  the 
fheriff  upon  his  account  in  the  exche¬ 
quer,  for  money  remaining  in  his  hands. 

PREST-MONEY,  the  money  given 
to  new-lided  foldiers,  fo  called  becanle  it 
binds  thofe  who  receive  it  to  be  ready  at 
all  times. 

-  PRESTATION,  fignifies  the  payment 
of  a  certain  fum  by  arch-deacons,  and 
other  clergymen,  annually  to  their  bi- 
fhop. 

PRESTO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  inti¬ 
mates  to  perform  very  quick,  as  prepj- 
fwio  does  extremely  fo. 

PRESUMPTION,  in  law,  fignifies 
an  opinion  or  belief  of  a  thing. 

PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR,  the  fame 
with  heir  at  law.  See  Heir. 

PRETERIT,  in  grammar,  a  tenfe 
which  expreflfes  the  time  pad,  or  an  ac¬ 
tion  completely  finifhed  ;  as,  JcripJi ,  I 
have  wrote. 

PRETEXT,  a  colour  or  motive,  whe¬ 
ther  real  or  feigned,  for  doing  fiome- 
thing. 

PRETOR,  or  PR^TOR,  a  magi- 
drate  among  the  ancient  Romans,  not 
unlike  our  lord  chief  judices,  or  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  tr  both  in  one,  as  being  vefted 
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with  the  power  of  diuributing  juflice 
among  the  citizens. 

PRETORlAN  GUARDS,  Pretoria 
Cobortes,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  the 
emperor’s  guards,  who  at  length  were 
increafed  to  ten  thou  fond ;  they  had  this 
denomination,  according  to  home,  from 
their  being  Rationed  at  a  place  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  called  Pretorium :  their  commander 
was  rtyled  PrrefeBus  prretorii. 

PRETORIUM,  Pra  t orium,  among  | 
the  Romans,  denoted  the  hall  or  court 
wherein  the  pretor  lived,  and  wherein  he 
administered  jufiice. 

PRIAPISM,  in  medicine,  a  continual 
and  painful  erection  of  the  penis. 

PRIAPUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the 
genital  parts  in  men. 

It  denotes,  in  antiquity,  a  fabulous 
deity,  revered  very  much  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fize  of  his  parts. 

PRIEST,  a  perfon  fet  apart  for  the 
performance  of  facrifice,  and  other  offices 
of  religion. 

Priest,  in  the  Chrirtian  church,  is  a 
perfon  inverted  with  holy  orders,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  he  has  a  power  to  preach, 
marry,  adminirter  the  facraments,  See. 

PRIMJE  VlvE,  among  phyficians, 
denote  the  whole  alimentary  dudl  ;  in¬ 
cluding  the  oefophagus,  rtomach,  and  in¬ 
tertines,  with  their  appendages. 

PRIMAGE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall 
duty  at  the  water-rtde,  due  to  the  malter 
and  mariners  of  a  Ihip  ;  to  the  mailer, 
for  the  ufe  of  ropes,  &c.  to  difeharge  the 
goods ;  and  to  the  mariners,  for  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  the  vertel. 

PRIMARY  PLANET,  in  artrono- 
my,  one  that  revolves  round  the  fun  as  a 
center. 

PRIMATE,  in  church-polity,  an 
arch-bifhop  who  is  inverted  with  a  jurif- 
diftion  over  other  bilhops. 

PRIME,  an  appellation  given  to  what¬ 
ever  is  firft  in  order,  degree,  or  dignity, 
among  feveral  things  of  the  fame  or  like 
kind  ;  thus,  we  fay,  the  prime  miniller, 
prime  ferjeant,  prime  colt,  &c. 

Prime  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
the  fame  with  decimal,  or  the  tenth  part 
of  an  unit.  See  the  article  Decimal. 

Prime  Vertical,  is  that  vertical  circle 
which  partes  through  the  poles  of  the 
meridian,  or  the  eart  and  well  points  of 
the  horizon  ;  whence  dials  projefted  on 
the  plane  of  this  circle  are  called  prime 
vertical,  or  north  and  fouth  dials. 

PRIMING,  or  Prime  of  a  Gun ,  is  the 
gunpowder  put  into  the  pan  or  touch- 
|iple  of  a  pic^e,  to  give  it  lire  thereby, 
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And  this  is  the  lart  thing  done  in  char¬ 
ging-  . 

Priming,  among  painters,  fignifies 
the  laying  on  of  the  lirft  colour. 

PRIMITIVE,  the  firrt  fruits  gathered 
of  the  earth,  of  which  the  ancients  made 
prefents  to  the  gods. 

PRIMITIVE',  in  grammar,  a  root 
or  original  word  in  a  language,  in  contra- 
dirtinftion  to  derivative:  thus,  God  ’is  a. 
primitive,  godly  derivative,  and  god-like  a 
compound. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  Primogeniture, 
the  right  of  firrt-born. 

PRINCE,  Frivceps ,  in  polity,  a  per¬ 
fon  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command 
of  a  ftate,  independent  of  any  fuperior. 

Prince  alio  denotes  a  perfon  who  is 
a  fovereign  in  liis  own  territories,  yet 
holds  of  feme  other  as  his  lupeiior. 

Prince  of  the  Senate ,  in  old  Rome, 
the  perfon  who  was  called  over  firrt  in 
the  roll  of  fenators,  whenev  r  it  was  re¬ 
newed  by  the  cenfors.  He  was  always 
of  confular  and  cenforiai}  dignity. 

PRINCE’S  FEATHER,"  in  botany, 
the  fame  with  amaranth.  See  Amaran- 
thus.  ' 

PRINCIPAL,  Principalis ,  the  chief 
and  moll  necertary  part  of  a  thing. 

In  commerce,  principal  is  the  capital 
of  a  fum  due  or  lent,  fo  called  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  interert. 

It  alfo  denotes  the  firrt  fund  put  by 
partners  into  a  common  rtock,  by  which 
it  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  calls  or  accef- 
fions  afterwards  required. 

Principal  Point,  in  perfpeflive, 
a  point  in  the  perfpedtive  plane,  upon 
which  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  fails.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terfeftion  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
plane,  and  called  the  point  of  fight  and 
point  of  the  eye. 

Principal  Ray,  in  perfpeflive,  that 
which  partes  perpendicularly  from  the 
fpeftator’s  eye  to  the  perfpefiive  plane. 

PRINCIPLE,  in  general,  is  ufed  foe 
the  caufe,  fource,  or  origin  of  any  thing. 

PRINCIPLES,  in  phyfics,  are  often 
confounded  with  elements,  or  the  firft 
and  fimplert  parts  whereof  natural  bodies 
are  compounded,  and  into  which  they 
are  again  refolvable  by  the  force  of  fire. 
See  Element. 

PRINT,  the  impreffion  taken  from  a. 
copper-plate. 

A  print  may  be  taken  off,  fo  as  that 
the  out-lines  and  principal  rtrokes  may 
be  exa&ly  copied  for  graving,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mailer.  If  the  print  be  not 
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above  a  year  or  two  old,  the  paper  need 
only  be  well  moiftened  with  water,  as  for 
printing ;  but  if  it  be  more  ancient,  it 
Should  be  laid  to  foak  all  night  in  water' 
and  afterwards  hung  in  the  air  tiii  it  be¬ 
comes  dry  enough  for  the  prefs.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  is  to  be  laid  with  its 
printed  tide  next  the  plate,  thinly  cafccl 
over  with  white  wax  ;  and  is  thus  to  be 
communicated  to  the  rolling-pint's,  where¬ 
by  an  imprefiion  of  the  cat  will  be 
gained. 

PRINTER,  one  who  compofes  and 
takes  impreffions  from  moveable  charac¬ 
ters  ranged  in  order,  or  from  plates  en¬ 
graven,  by  means  of  ink,  and  a  prefs  ; 
or  from  blocks  of  wood  cut  in  flowers, 
ike.  and  taken  off  in  various  colours  on 
calicoes,  linens,  lilies,  See. 

PRINTING,  the  art  of  taking  im¬ 
preffions  from  characters  or  figures  move¬ 
able,  or  immoveable,  on  paper,  linen, 
fiik,.  See.  There  arc  three,  kinds  of  print¬ 
ing  ;  the  one  from  moveable  letters  for 
hooks;  the  other  from  copper-plates  for 
pictures  ;  and  the  hi  ft  from  blocks,  in 
which  the  reprefen  Cation  of  birds,  flowers, 
See.  are  cut  for  printing  callicoes,  linens, 
&lc.  the  find  called  common  prefs-prini- 
ins:,  the  feco-ad  roil ing-nrefs-min ting, 
and  the  lad  eaiicoe,  Sic.  printing.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  three 
con  fids  in  this,  that  the  firft  is  caft  in  re¬ 
lievo  in  diftmet  pieces,  the  feeond  engra¬ 
ven  in  creux,  and  the  third  cut  in  relie  ¬ 
vo,.  and  generally  {lamped,  by  placing 
the  block  upon  the  material  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  ft ri king  upon  the  back  of  it. 

Progress  of  Pointing.  As  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  contended  for  the  birth  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  fo  do  the  German  printers  for  that 
of  printing.  Mentz,  Haerlem,  and 
JStnafburg,  are  the  warmed  on  this  point 
of  honour,  and  thefe  are  left  in  polleflion 
of  the  queftion,  which  is  not  yet  decided; 
though  it  mud  be  owned  that  Men tz 
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Iras  always  had  the  majority  of  voices, 
lohn  Guftemburv,  and  John  Fuft,  of 
Mentz ;  John  Meutel,  of  S  training,  and 
JL.  John  Roller  of  Haerlem,  are  the  per¬ 
forms  to  whom  this  honour  is  feverally 
aferibed,  by  their  refpe&ive  countrymen  ; 
and  tlRy  have  all  their  advocates  among 
the  learned.  However,  their  firft  eftays 
were  made  on  wooden  blocks,  after  the 
Chineie  manner.  The  book  at- Haerlem, 
tire  vocabulary  called  Catholicon,  apd 
the  pieces  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
that  of  Bennet-ceilege,  are  all  performed 
in  this  way;  and  the  impreffion  appears 
to  have  been  only  given  on  one  fide  of 

the  leaves  ;  after  which  the  two  blank 
fides  were  pafted  together.  But  they 
fo  on  found  the  rnconviencies  of  this'-me- 
thod,  and  therefore  bethought  tbemfelves 
of  an  improvement,  which  was,  by 
making  Jingle  letters  diftin«ft  from  one 
another,'  and  thefe  being  firft  done  in 
wood,  gave  room  for  a  fecond  improve¬ 
ment,  which  was  the  making  them  cf 
metal ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  forming 
moulds,  matrices,  ike.  for  calling  them. 
Bee  Letter. 

From  this  ingenious  contrivance  we 
ought  to  date  the  origin  of  the  prefent 
art  of  printing,  con tradi ftingn.ilbed  from 
the  method  prudbifed  by  the  Chineie. 
And  of  this  Shoeffer,  or  Scheffer,  firft 
fervant,  and  afterwards  partner  and  fon- 
in-iavv  of  Fuft,  at  Mentz,  above-men¬ 
tioned,  is  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  inventor ;  fo  that  he  may  properly  be 
reckoned  the  firft  printer,  and  the  bibie, 
which  was  printed  with  moveable  letters 
in  145:0,  the  firft  printed  book;  the  next 
was  Auguftine  De  Civ  it  ale  Dei,  then  Tul- 
ly’s  Offices,  printed  about  the  year  1451* 
In  thefe  books  they  left  the  places  of  the 
initial  letters  blank,  and  gave  them  to 
the  iliumincrs*  to  have  them  ornamented 
and  painted  in  gold  and  azure,  in  order 
to  render  the  work  more  beautiful,  and, 
as  fome  think,  to  make  their  books  pafs 
for  mannferipts.  Thus  at  prefent,  in 
fome  curious  works,  the  initial  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book,  or  chapter,  is 
fometimes  left  out,  and  a  fpace  is  left  for 
its  being  afterwards  printed  with  various 
ornaments  from  a  copper-plate. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  Fuft  carry¬ 
ing  a  parcel  of  bibles  with  him  to  Paris, 
and  offering  them  to  fale  as  manuferipts, 
the  French,  upon  confidering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  and  their  exaft  conformity 
to  each  other,  even  to  a  point,  and  that 
it  was  impoftible  for  the  beft  book-writers 
to  be  fo  exaft,  concluded  there  was 
witchcraft  in  the  cafe  ;  and,  by  their  ac¬ 
tually  indicting  him  as  a  conjurer,  or 
threatening  to  do  fo,  extorted  from  hint 
the  fecret :  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
popular  ftory  of  Dr.  Fauftus. 

From  Mentz,  the  art  of  printing  foot! 
fpread  itfelf  throughout  a  good  part  of 
Europe  ;  Haerlem  and  Strafburg  had  it 
very  early  ;  which,  as  the  current  of  au¬ 
thors  reprefent  it,  occafioned  their  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  honour  of  the  invention. 
From  Haerlem  it  naffed  to  Rome  in 
1457  ;  and  into  England  in  1468,  by 
means  of  Tho.  Bourchier,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  lent  W.  Turner,  ma¬ 
fia" 
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fter  of  the  robes,  and  W.  Caxton,  mer¬ 
chant,  to  Haerlem,  to  learn  the  art. 
Thefe  privately  prevailing  with  Corfeilles, 
an  under  workman,  to  come  over,  a  prefs 
was  fet  up  at  Oxford,  and  an  edition  of 
Ruffinus  on  the  creed  'was  printed  the 
fame  year  in  oflavo.  From  Oxford, 
Caxton  brought  it  to  London  about  the 
year  1470,  and  the  fame  year  it  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Paris.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
nothing  printed  but  in  Latin,  and  the 
vulgar  tongues,  and  this  firb  in  Roman 
characters,  then  in  Gothic,  and  at  lad 
in  Italic  ;  but  in  1480,  the  Italians  cad 
a  fet  of  Greek  types,  and  they  have  alfo 
the  honour  of  the  firft  Hebrew  editions, 
which  were  printed  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  Greek.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century  there  appeared  va¬ 
rious  editions  of  books  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Perfian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  or  Egyptian 
chara&ers,  fome  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  the  learned,  and  others  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Chridiaris  of  the  Levant.  Out  of  Europe 
the  art  of  printing  has  been  carried  into  the 
three  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  Ada 
we  fee  impreflions  of  books  at  Goa,  and 
in  the  Philippines ;  at  Morocco,  for 
Africa  ;  at  Mexico,  Lima,  Philadelphia, 
New- York,  Bodon,  &<y.  for  America. 
The  Turks,  indeed,  rigoroufly  prohibit 
printing  throughout  their  empire,  as  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  too  frequent  communica¬ 
tion  with  bocks  might  occalion  fome 
change  in  their  religion  and  government; 
yet  the  Jews  have  feveral  editions  of  their 
books  printed  at  Thedalonia,  and  even 
at  Condantinople.  „ 

Cbinefe  Printing  is  performed  from 
wooden  planks  or  blocks,  cut  like  thofe 
wfed  in  printing  of  caliico,  paper,  cards, 
See. 

Rolling  Prefs  PRINTING  is  employed 
in  taking  off  prints  or  impreflions  from 
copper-plates  engraven,  etched,  or  fera- 
ped,  as  in  mezzatintos.  'Phis  art  is  faid 
to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  year  1540, 
and  to  owe  its  origin  to  Finiguerra,  a 
Florentine  goldlfnith,  who  pouring  fome 
melted  brim  done  on  an  engraven  plate, 
found  the  exadl  impreiTion  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  left  in  the  cold  brim  done,  marked 
with  black  taken  out  of  the  drekes  by 
the  liquid  fulphur  :  upon  this  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  fame  on  fiver  plates 
with  wet  paper,  by  rolling  it  fmocthly 
with  a  roller ;  and  this  fucceeded  :  but 
this  art  was  not  ufed  in  England  till  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  when  it  was 
brought  from  Antwerp  by  Speed. 

The  ink  ufed  for  copper-plates  is  a  com- 
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pofitlon  made  of  the  bones  of  peaches  and 
apricots,  the  bones  of  bleep,  and  ivory* 
all  well  burnt,  and  called  Frankfort 
black,  mixed  with  nut-oil'that  has  been 
well  boiled,  and  ground  together  on  a 
marble,  after  the  fame  manner  as  paint¬ 
ers  do  their  colours. 

*  PRIOR,  Matthew,  an  elegant 
and  celebrated  Englilh  poet,  was  the  foil 
of  Mr.  George  Prior,  a  citizen  and  join¬ 
er  of  London,  where  he  was  born  in 
1664.  His  father  dying  while  he  was 
young,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  a  vintner,  who  behaved  to  him 
with  the  tetidernefs  of  a  parent.  He  had 
him  educated  at  Wedminder-fchool,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  took  him  home,  intending 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  bufmefs.  But 
he  dill  profccuted  the  dudy  of  the  claf- 
fics  at  his  leifure  hours,  and  particularly 
his  favourite,  Horace  ;  by  which  means 
he  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  the  polite 
company  who  reforted  to-  his]  uncle’s 
houfe.  One  day,  as  the  earl  of  Dorfet, 
with  feveral  other  perfons  of  rank,  were 
at  this  tavern,  the  difeourfe  turned  upon 
the.  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the  company 
being  divided  in  their  opinions  about  a 
pafiage  in  that  poet,  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  faid,  “  We  are  not  like  to  agree  in 
our  criticifms,  but  if  I  am  not  midaken, 
there  is  a  young  fellow  in  the  houfe  who 
is  able  to  let  us  all  right  upon  which 
he  named  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  for,  and  delired  to  give  his- 
opinion  of  Horace’s  meaning  in  the  ode 
under  debate.  This  Its  did  with  great 
modeby,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadiioa 
of  the  company,  that  the  earl  of  Dorfet 
determined  to  remove  him  to  a  more 
agreeable  dation  ;  and  accordingly  had 
him  fent  to  St.  John’s  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  at  length  became  fel¬ 
low  of  that  college.  He  there  contracted 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  wrote  a  very 
humourous  piece,  intirled  the  Hind  and 
the  Panther  Iranfverfed  to  the  dory  of 
the  Country  Moufe  and  City  Moufe,  in 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Dryden’s  poem  called  the 
Hind  and  Panther.  Upon  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Prior  was  brought  to  court  by 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  1690  was  made 
fecretary  to  the  carl  of  Berkeley,  pleni¬ 
potentiary  for  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  at  the  conprefs  at  the  Hague  ;  and 
afterwards  appointed  fecretary  to  the  earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Jerfey,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Wiliiamfon.  ambadaders  and. pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in 
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+<?97  ;  as  lie  was  likewife  in  1698  to 
the  earl  of  Portland,  ambaffador  to 
the  court  of  France.  .While  he  was  in 
that  kingdom,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
French  king’s  houfhold,  fliewing  him  the 
royal  apartments  at  Verfaiiles,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  paintings  of  Le  Brun,  in 
xvhich  are  reprefented  the  victories  of 
Lewis  XIV.  afked  him  whether  king 
William’s  actions  were  alio  to  be  feen  in 
his  palace  ?  “  No,  Sir,”  anfwered  Mr. 

Prior,  “  the  monuments  of  my  matter’ s 
actions  are  to  be  feen  every  where  but  in 
his  own  houfe.”  In  1697  he  was  made 
fecretary  of  ttate  for  Ireland,  and  iri  1700 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commif- 
iioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  and  was 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Eatt 
Grinttead  in  Suflex.  *  In  iyri  he  was 
ihade  one  of  the  committionefs  of  cuf- 
toms,  and  lent  minitter  plenipotentiary 
into  France,  for  negotiating  a  peace  with 
that  kingdom  :  but  the  year  after  Geo.  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  he  vTas  recalled 
from  France,  and  upon  his  arrival  was 
taken  up  by  a  warrant  from  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  foon  after  ttriftly  exa¬ 
mined  by  a  committee  of  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil.  Robert  Walpole,  F.fcp,  then  moved 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  an  impeach¬ 
ment  again tt  him,  and  he  was  ordered 
Into  cuttody  :  but  though  he  was  one  of 
the  perfons  excepted  out  of  the  aft  of 
grace  which  pafled  in  1717,  He  was  at  the 
dole  of  that  year  difcharged  front  his 
confinement;  upon  which  he  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  retirement,  chiefly  at  his  ettate 
at  Downhall  in  Effex.  He  died  at 
the  earl  of  Oxford's  feat  at  Wimpole 
in  Cambridgefhire,  the  1 8t h  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1711,  and  Was  interred  in  Wettmin- 
fter  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memory. 

PRIOR,  in  general,  fometh in?  before 
cr  nearer  the  beginning  than  another,  to 
which  it  is  compared. 

PRIOR,  more  particularly,  denotes 
the  fuperior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or 
the  next  under  the  abbot. 

Grand  Piuor  is  the  fuperior  of  a  large 
abbey,  where  feveral  fuperiors  are  re¬ 
quired. 

PRISM,  P  rife  a,  in  geometry,  an  ob- 
lonp  folid  contained  under  more  than 
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four  planes,  whole  bafes  are  equal,  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  alike  Actuated. 

Prism,  in  dioptrics,  a  triangular 
jdafs  prifm,  much  ufed  in  experiments 
about  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 

PRISMOII),  in  geometry,  a  folid 
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figure,  bounded  by  feveral  planes,  whole 
bafes  are  right-angled  parallelograms,  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  alike  tttnated. 

PRISON,  a  gaol,  or  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.  See  Gaol. 

PRISONER,  a  perfon  rettrained  or 
kept  in  prifon  upon  an  afHon  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal,  or -upon  commandment  :  and  one 
may  be  a  prifonef  on  matter  of  record  or 
matter  of  faff.  A  prifoner  upon  matter 
of  record  is  he  who  being  prefent,  in 
court,  is  by  the  court  committed  to  pri— 
ion  ;  and  the  other  is  one  carried  to  pri- 
fon  upon  an  arreft,  whether  it  be  by  the? 
file  riff,  conttabie,  or  other  officer. 

PRIVATEERS,  in  maritime  affairs, 
a  kind  of  private  fhips  of  war,  fitted  out 
by  private  perfons  at  their  own  expence, 
who  have  leave  granted  them  to  keep 
what  they  can  take  from  the  enemy,  al¬ 
lowing  the  admiral  his  fhare. 

PRIVATION,  in  general,  denotes 
the  ab  fence  or  want  of  fomething ;  in 
which  fenfe  darkrlefs  is  only  a  privation 
of  light. 

PRIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  particle 
which,  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  changes 
it  into  a  contrary  fenfe. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  «.  is  ufed  as  a 
privative,  and  among  the  Latins,  in. 
The  Englifh,  French,  (kc.  borrow  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  privatives. 

Privative  Quantity,  or  Ne¬ 
gative  Quantity,  in  algebra,  de¬ 
notes  a  quantity  lefs  than  nothing,  in 
oppofition  to  affirmative  or  pofnive  ;  anc! 
is  expreffed  by  the  ttgn  ( — )  minus,  pre¬ 
fixed  thereto. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  lavV,  fome.  peculiar 
benefit  granted  to  certain  perfons  or  pla¬ 
ces,  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  the 
law.  Privileges  are  faid  to  be  perfon al  or 
real.  Perfonal  privileges  are  fuch  as  are 
extended  to  peers,  ambaffadors,  members 
of  parliament,  and  Of  the  convocation, 
and  their  menial  fervants,  t?cc. 

PRIVY,  in  law,  denotes  one  who  is 
partaker,  or  has  an  interett  in  an  affair. 

PRIZE,  or  PRISE,  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  a  veffel  taken  at  fea  from  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  a  ttate,  or  from  pirates ;  and  that 
either  by  a  man  of  war,  a  privateer, 
&c.  having  a  commifllon  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

PROBABILITY  is  nothing  hut  the 
appearance  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs  whofe  connexion  is  not  eonttant 
and  immutable*  or  is  not  perceived  to  b« 
fo  ;  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  mott  part 
to  be  fo,  and  is  enough  to>  induce  the 
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5m in 4  to  judge  the  propofition  to  be  true 
tor  falfe,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

Of  probability  there  are  degrees  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  certainty  and  de- 
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mondration,  quite  down  to  improbability 
and  unlikenefs,  even  to  the  confines  of 
impoffi  bilily  ;  and  aifo  degrees  of  afTent, 
from  certain  knowledge,  and,  what  is 
next  to  it,  full  afTurance  a:;d  confidence, 
quite  down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  didruft, 
and  difoelief. 

That  propofition  then  is  probable  for 
which  there  are  arguments  or  proofs  to 
inake  it  pafs  or  be  received  for  true.  Pro¬ 
bability  being  then  to  fupply  the  defedi  of 
our  knowledge,  is  always  converfant  a- 
bout  a  thing  whereof  We  nave  no  certain¬ 
ty,  but  only  feme  inducements  to  receive 
it  for  true.  The  grounds  of  it  are,  in 
fhort,  thefe  two  following  : 

Firfl,  the  conformity  of  any  thing 
with  our  own  knowledge,  experience,  or 
bbfervation.  , 

Secondly,  the  tedimony  of  others 
vouching  their  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  tedimony  of  others  is  to  be 
confidered,  i.  the  number;  x.  the  inte¬ 
grity;  3.  the  full  of  the  vvitnefles ;  4. 
the  defgn  of  the  author,  if  it  be  a  tedi¬ 
mony  cited  out  of  a  book  ;  5.  the  con- 
fidency  of  the  parts  and  circumdanq.es  of 
the  relation  ;  6.  contrary  tedimonies. 

The  mind,  before  it  rationally  adents  or 
didents  to  any  probable  propofition, 
ought  to  examine  ail  the  grounds  of  pro¬ 
bability,  and  fee  how  they  make  more  or 
lefs  for  or  again d  it  ;  and  upon  a  due  ba¬ 
lancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it, 
With  a  more  or  lefs  firm  aflent,  according 
to  the  preponaerancy  of  the  grealer 
grounds  of  probability  on  one  fide  or  the 
other. 

Probability,  in  poetry,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth  in  the  fable  or  action  of 
a  poem. 

PPvGBATE  of  a  will  or  tedament,  in 
law,  is  the  exhibiting  and  proving  of  lad 
wills  and  tedaments  before  the  ecclefiadi- 
cal  judge  delegated  by  the  bilhop  who  is. 
ordinary  at  the  place  where  the  party 
died, 

PROBATION,  in  the  univerfities, 
the  examination  and  trial  of  a  dudent 
who  is  about  to  take  his  degrees. 

Probation',  in  a  monadic  fenfe, 
dignifies  the  year  of  novitiate  which  a  re¬ 
ligious  muft  pafs  in  a  convent,  to  prove 
bis  virtue  and  vocation,  and  whether  he 
can  bear  the  feverities  of  the  rule. 

PROBATIONER,  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  a  dudent  in  divinity,  who 
VOL,  III, 
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bringing  a  certificate  from  a  profeflor  in 
an  univerfity  of  his  good  morals,  and  his 
having  performed  his  exercifes  to  appro¬ 
bation,  is  admitted  to  undergo  feveral 
trials. 

PEOBATUM  Est,  it  is  proved ,  a 
term  frequently  fubjoined  to  a  receipt  for 
the  cure  of  fome  difeafe. 

PROBE,  a  furgeon’s  indrument  for 
examining  the  circumdances  of  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  other  cavities,  fearching  for 
dones  in  the  bladder,  8ec. 

PROBLEM,  in  logic,  a  propofition 
that  neither  appears  abfolntely  true  or 
falfe  ;  and  confequently  may  be  afferted 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 

Problem,  in  geometry,  a  propofi- 
tlori,  wherein  fome  operation,  or  con- 
druftion  is  required  ;  as  to  divide  a  line, 
or  angle,  eredt  or  let  fail  perpendiculars. 
&c. 

Problem,  in  algebra,  a  quedion  or 
propofition  which  requires  fome  unknown 
truth  to  be  invedigated,  and  the  truth  of 
the  difeovery  demondrated.  So  that  a 
problem  is  to  find  a  theorem, 

Kepler's  Problem,  in  adronomy,  is 
the  determining  a  planet’s  place  from  the 
the  time  ;  fo  called  from  Kepler,  who 
fird  propofed  it.  It  was  this,  to  find 
the  pofition  of  a  right  line,  which,  puf¬ 
fing  through  one  of  the  foci  of-an  eliipfis, 
fiiall  cut  off  an  area  deferibed  by  its  mo¬ 
tion,  which  (hall  be  in  any  given  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  area  of  the  eliipfis.  See 
Anomaly. 

PROBLEMATICAL  Resolution, 
in  algebra,  a  method  of  folving  difficult 
quedions  by  certain  rules,  called  canons. 

PROBOSCIS,  in  natural  hidory,  the 
trunk  or  fnotit  of  an  elephant,  and  fome 
other  animals  and  infedhs. 

PROCEDURE,  or  Proceeding, 
in  law,  the  courfe  of  the  feveral  adls, 
indriidtions,  See.  of  a  procefs  orlaw-fuit. 

It  is  either  civil  or  criminal  :  civil  pro¬ 
cedure  relates  to  the  edate  alone  ;  crimi¬ 
nal  or  extraordinary  procedure,  where 
the  perfon  is  profecuted. 

PROCEED,  among  merchants,  what¬ 
ever  arifes  from  any  thing. 

PROCESS,  in  law,  denotes  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  any  caufe  real  or  perfonal, 
civil  or,  criminal,  from  the  original  writ 
to  the  end  thereof. 

PROCESS,  in  chemidry,  the  whole 
courfe  of  an  experiment  or  feries  of  oper¬ 
ations,  tending  to  produce  fomething  newt 

PROCESS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  any 
protuberance  or  eminence  in  a  bone. 

PROCLAMATION,  a  public  notice 
3  L  given 
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given  of  any  thing  of  which  the  king  thinks 
proper  to  advertife  his  fubjeds. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  magiftrate, 
lent  to  govern  a  province  with  confular 
authority. 

PROCREATION,  the  begetting  and 
bringing  forth  children. 

PROC  POR,  a  perfon  commiflioned 
to  manage  another  perfon’s  caufe  in  any 
court  of  the  civil  or  ecclefiaflical  lav/. 

PROCTORS,  in  an  univerfity,  two 
©Seers  chofen  from  among  the  flu  dents, 
to  fee  good  order  and  exercifes  daily  per¬ 
formed. 

PROCURATOR,  one  who  has  a 
charge  committed  to  him  to  aft  for 
another. 

PROCYON,  in  agronomy,  a  fixed 
ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude  in  the  con- 
flellation  called  Canis  Minor. 

PRODUCING,  in  geometry,  figni- 
fies  the  drawing  out  a  line  farther,  till  it 
has  any  afligned  length. 

PRODUC  F,  in  arithmetic  and  geo¬ 
metry,  the  faftum  of  two  or  more  num¬ 
bers,  or  lines,  &c.  into  one  another : 
thus  5+4“zo,  the  produft  required. 

PROFESSOR,  in  the  univerfities,  a 
perfon  who  teaches  or  reads  public  lec¬ 
tures  in  force  art  or  fcience  from  a  chair 
for  the  purpofe. 

PROFILE,  in  architecture,  the  draught 
©f  a  building,  fortification,  See.  wherein 
are  expreffed  the  feveral  heights,  widths 
and  thickncfles,  fuch  as  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  were  the  building  cut  down  per¬ 
pendicularly  from  the  roof  to  the  founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  alfo  called  feftion,  of  ortho¬ 
graphical  fedion,  and  by  Vitruvius,  feia- 
graphy.  This  is  the  fame  as  elevation, 
in  oppofition  to  a  plan,  which  is  called 
ichnography. 

PROFILE  alfo  denotes  the  out-line  of 
a  figure,  building,  member  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  &c.  Lienee  profiling  fometimes 
denotes  defigpjng  or  deferibing  the  mem¬ 
ber  with  a  rule,  compafs,  Sec. 

PROFILE,  in  fculpture  and  painting, 
denotes  a  head,  portrait,  Sec.  when  re- 
prefented  fidewife,  or  in  a  fide- view.  On 
slmoft  all  medals,  faces  are  reprefented 
in  profile. 

PROGNOSTIC,  among  phyficians, 
fignifies  a  judgment  concerning  lire  event 
of  a  difeafe,  as  whether  it  fh'ali  end  in 
life  or  death,  be  fhort  or  long,  mild  or 
malignant,  Sec. 

PROGRESSION, in  general,  a  regular 
advancing,  or  going  forward,  in  the 
fame  courfe  and  manner. 

PROGRESSION,  in  the  raathema- 
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tics,  is  either  arithmetical  or  geometri-eal. 

PROHIBI 1  ED  Goods  in  commerce, 
the  fame  with  contraband  goods. 

PROLIIBITlON,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
ifllies  out  of  the  chancery,  King’s  Bench, 
or  Common  Pleas,  to  prohibit  fome  other 
court,  either  fpiritual  or  fecular,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  caufe  there  depending,  upon  a 
fugged  ion  that  the  caufe  dees  not  belong 
to  the  court. 

PROJECTILE,  or  Proje  cl,  in  me¬ 
chanics,  any  heavy  body  put  into  mo¬ 
tion  by  an  external  force  impreffed  there¬ 
on,  and  difmiiTed  from  the  agent  and 
left  to  purine  its  courfe, 

PROJECTION,  in  mechanics,  the 
ad-  of  giving  a  projedile  its  motion.  If 
the  direction  of  the  force,  whereby  the 
projedile  is  put  in  motion,  be  perpendK 
cular  to  the  horizon,  the  projedion  is  faid 
to  be  perpendicular ;  if  parallel  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  horizon,  a  horizontal  projedion  : 
ir  it  make  an  oblique  angle,  the  projedion 
is  oblique. 

PROJEC  PION  of  the  Sphere,  in  piano,  t 
a  repreientation  of  the  feveral  points  of 
tti'-  fuiface  oi  the  fphere,  and  the  circles 
dc. cubed  thereon,  or  any  a  ill  o  n  ed  parts 
th^eof,  fuen  as  they  appear  to  the  eye 
lituate  at  a  given  dillance  upon  a  tranf- 
parent  plane  placed  between  the  eye  and 
the  fphere. 

i  he  projedion  of  the  fphere  is  either 
orthographic,  ftereographie,  or  gnomonic. 

^  Orthographic  PROJECTION  of  the 
Sphere,  is  that  wherein  the  circles  of  the 
fphere  are  drawn  on  a  plane,  the  eye 
bdng  placed  at  an  infinite  diflance,  ver¬ 
tically  to  one  of  the  hemifpheres. 

Stereographic  PROJECTION  of  the 
Sphere,  that  on  which  our  maps  are  com¬ 
monly  made,  and  depends  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  if  the  plane  of  any  meridian 
be  fuppofed  the  plane  of  the  projedion, 
then  an  eye,  placed  in  one  pole  of  that 
meiidian,  will  prejed  all  the  circles  in 
the  oppofite  hemifphere  into  circular 
arches  on  the  faid  plane. 

Gnomonk  PROJECTION  of  the  Sphere , 
is  tne  projedion  of  the  feveral  circles  of 
die  fphere,  on  a  plane  which  touches  the 
nuface  of  tne  fphere,  tne  eye  being  placed 
in  the  center.  See  Dialling. 

FR.OJiiCj.URE,  in  architedure,  the 
out-jetting,  prominency,  or  embofling, 
which  tne  mouldings  and  other  members 
have  beyond  the  naked  wall,  column, 

&c.  and  is  always  in  proportion  to  its 
n eight,  i  he  word  is  always  applied  to 
galleries,  balconies,  Sec.  which  jet  out 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 
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"PROLAPSUS,  in  forgery,  a  prolap- 
fion,  or  failing  out  of  any  part  of  the 
hotly  from  its  natural  fituation  :  thus  we 
fay,  prohpfvs  inteftin': ,  a  prolapfion  of  the 
iriteftine,  &c. 

PROLAPSUS  An i  is  fuch  a  prolap¬ 
fion  of  the  inteflinum  reCtum,  that  it  is 
frequently  inverted  or  prolapfed  to  fuch 
a  degree  both  in  adults  and  infants,  as  to 
appear  near  a  handbreadth  hanging  out 
or  its  natural  fituation.  Heifter  thinks, 
that  the  caufe  of  this  diforder  may  be  a 
great  weaknefs  or  relaxation  in  the  rec¬ 
tum,  which  frequently  happens  to  crofs 
and  clamorous  children,  or  from  a  tenef- 
mus,  violent  pains  of  the  piles,  a  dy  ■ 
fentery,  a  flone,  or  ulcer  in  the  bladder,  a 
difficult  expulfion  of  the  birth, or  the  fasces, 
Szc.  The  diforder  is  not  difficult  to  cure 
when  recent  and  the  patient  not  weak  ; 
hut  in  the  contrary  circumftances,  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  perfeCt  cure  is  next  to  impoffibie 
[f  a  gangrene  or  cancer  fhould  infeCl  the 
recium,  as  in  fucli  cafes  it  may,  the  above- 
mentioned  author  advifes  the  application 
jf  difcutient  and  emollient  remedies,  and 
f  they  prove  unfuccefsful,  an  extirpa- 
ion  of  the  morbid  part.  The  reduddion 
>F  the  inteftine,  which  Ihculd  be  ef- 
'edded  as  foon  as  poflible,  is  done  and 
•etained  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  diredded 
n  returning  and  retaining  the  prolapfed 
nteftines  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
lee  slbdomzn. 

PROLAPSUS  Oculi,  a  dlftempe- 
ature  of  the  eye,  in  which  it  is  fo  vio- 
ently  inflamed  and  fwelled,  that  it  cau- 
iot  be  contained  in  its  orbit,  but  pro¬ 
mt  dcs  itfeif  out  of  its  natural  feat.  The 
anfes  of  this  diforder  are  various,  pro¬ 
se-ding  foinetimes  from  a  violent  inflam  ¬ 
mation,  or  a  redundancy  of  humours  in 
he  eye,  from  an  obfrruddion  of  the  re- 
ucdory  veftcls,  and  dome  times  from  a 
rhlrrhus,  cancer,  or  fome  external  vio- 
;nce.  When  the  diforder  is  recent,  and 
ccafioned  by  humours,  they  may  be 
enerally  difperfed,  according  to  Heifter, 
y  bleeding,  purging,  and  vcficatorics, 
/ith  internal  attenuants  and  diluents,  and 
xternal  difcutient  fomentations.  But 
'  the  cafe  is  too  obftinate  to  yield  to 
emedies,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
hirurgical  operation  of  the  paracentefis, 
s  in  other  dropfical  cafes. 

PROLAPSUS  Uteri  is  when  the 
if  terns  falls  down  and  appears  out  of  tin 
m  agina  :  whereas  when  it  only  defeends 
S  ito  the  vagina,  it  is  termed  a  defeent, 
d  r  bearing  down  of  the  womb.  The 
£  pparent  and  moll  genefal  caufe  of  a  pro- 
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lapfus  uteri  is  from  too  great  a  relaxation 
and  iveaknefs  of  its  ligatures,  and  of  the 
vagina,  and  is  obferved  moft  frequently 
to  follow  a  difficult  labour,  or  other  vio¬ 
lent  Braining,  though  it  may  fometimes 
happen  even  to  maids  and  young  girls  : 
as  to  the  other  fpecies  of  this  diforder  cal¬ 
led  the  defeent  of  the  womb,  wherein 
the  prolapfed  uterus  is  inverted  like  a 
bag,  fo  that  its  internal  furface  appears 
outermoft,  which  at  the  fame  time  lies 
concealed  in  the  vagina,  it  is  never  ob¬ 
ferved  but  when  the  uterus  is  forced  down 
together  with  the  feeundines,  or  after  a 
difficult  labour  ;  and  if  it  is  not  fpeedily 
reduced,  the  cafe  foon  becomes  paB  cure, 
and  kills  the  patient. 

PROLAPSUS  Vaginas,  or  a  bear - 
in  si  down  of  the  vagina,  is  often  con- 
founded  with  the  prolapfus  uteri,  info- 
much  that  they  are  often  called  by  the 
fame  name  ;  not  being  eafily  diBinguilh- 
able  from  each  other.  HeiBer  takes  a 
prolapfus  of  the  vagina  to  happen  when 
that  body  appears  cither  wholly  or  in 
part  without  the  labia  pudendi ;  and  a 
total  prolapfion  fhews  itfelf  without  the 
related  labia,  like  a  fiefny  ring,  red  or 
bloody,  and  fwelled  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  particular  circumftances.  If  the 
prolapfed  parts  are  inflamed,  difcutient 
fomentations  and  cataplafrns  are  to  be 
applied  externally,  and  bleeding  and  the 
other  internal  medicines  directed  under 
the  article  Inflammation. 

PROLAPSUS  Uvulje,  a  diforder  of 
the  uvula,  which  is  fometimes  fo  much 
enlarged  and  elongated  as  even  to  reach 
the  larinx  and  pharinx,  and  obftrudt  the 
actions  both  of  refpiration  and  degluti¬ 
tion.  It  proceeds  from  a  recent  inflam¬ 
mation,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  pain, 
heat,  and  rednefs  of  the  circumjacent 
parts,  the  patient  may  be  relieved  with 
cooling  gargles,  and  injections  of  wine 
and  water,  or  a  decoCtion  of  proper  herbs 
with  a  little  alum  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
proper  coolers  mufl  be  ufed  internally, 
with  breeding,  purges,  and  clyfrers,  to 
prevent  the  inflammation  from  fp reading 
through  the  fauces,  and  exciting  a 
quinfy.  When  this  diforder  continues, 
notwithftanding  the  life  of  remedies,  it 
wiil  be  neceflary,  deprefling  the  tongue 
with  a  fpatuia,  to  clip  off'  the  redundant 
part  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  feiflars  ; 
after  which  the  blood  being  permitted  to 
run  a  little  time,  it  may  be  reftrained  by 
a  gargle  of  warm  wine,  vinegar,  or  if  it 
flil!  continues,  apply  a  little  alum  or  a 
cautery,  till  the  haemorrhage  Ccafcs. 

3  L  z  PROLATE 
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PROLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  fpheroid  produced  by  the  re¬ 
volution  of  a  femi-ellipfis  about  its  larger 
diameter. 

PROLEGOMENA,  in  philology,  c  r~ 
tain  preparatory  obfervations  or  difeourfes 
prefixed  to  a  book,  dec.  containing  fome- 
thing  neceiTary  for  the  reader  to  be  ap- 
prifed  of  to  enable  him  the  better  to  un¬ 
derhand  the  book,  or  to  enter  deeper  into 
the  fcience,  See. 

PROLEPSIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  wc  anticipate  or  prevent  what 
might  be  o!  j  ctcd  by  the  adverfary  ;  thus, 
it  way  be  objeffed.  Sec. 

PRO  LOCUT'QR  of  the  Convocation,  the 
fpeaker  or  chaiiman  of  that  afTernbly. 

PROLOGUE,  jn  dramatic  poetry,  a 
difeourfe  addrelFed  to  the  audience  before 
the  drama  or  play  begins.  The  original 
intention  was  to  advertife  the  audience  of 
the  fubjeft  of  tire  piece,  and  to  prepare 
them  to  enter  more  eafily  into  the  aftion, 
and  fometimes  to  make  an  apology  for 
the  poet.  i  he  laid  article  feems  entirely 
to  have  taken  po llf  Ei on  of  the  prologue 
in  the  Britifh  drama.  The  French  have 
left  off  the  ufe  of  prologues  :  thofe  fe  v 
they  ufe  hav  nothing  in  them  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  prologue,  as  bearing  no  relation  to 
the  fubject,  but  being  mere  flourillrcs  or 
harangues  in  praife  of  the  king,  8zc. 

PRO ME  PHEUS,  in  the  ancient  afiro- 
nomy,  the  name  of  the  conflellation  now- 
called  Hercules.  See  Her  cults. 

PROMISE,  in  law,  is  when  upon  any 
valuable  confideration  one  binds  hirnfelf 
by  word  of  mouth  to  another  to  perform 
a  thing  agreed  on  It  is  held  upon  fuch 
a  prornife  that  aftion  will  li  for  breach, 
which  will  not  if  the  promife  be  without 
confideration,  that  being  a  naked  bargain, 
from  which  no  action  can  arife. 

PROMONTORY,  in  geography  a 
high  point  of  land  or  rock  projecting  out 
into  the  fea;  the  extremity  of  which  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  is  called  a  cape  or  head¬ 
land. 

PROMPTER,  in  the  drama,  an  of¬ 
ficer  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  watch  atten¬ 
tively  the  adlors  {peaking  on  the  Rage,  in 
order  to  fuggeft  and  put  them  forward, 
when  at  a  Rand,  to  correct  them  wh.n 
amifs,  &c  in  their  parts. 

PROMULGATED,  or  Promulged, 
fomething  publifhed  or  proclaimed,  and 
generally  applied  to  a  law  to  denote  the 
publilhing  or  proclaiming  it  to  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

PRONATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  muf- 
cles  of  the  radius,  which  ferve  to  turn  the 
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palm  of  the  hand  downwards,  and  are 
diRinguifhed  by  the  names  of  rotundus 
and  quadratus. 

PRONG -HOE,  in  hufbandry,  the 
name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  to  hoe  or 
break  the  ground  near  and  among  the 
roots  of  plants. 

PRONOUN,  in  grammar,  a  declinable 
part  of  fpeech,  which  being  put  in  Read 
of  a  noun,  points  out  fome  perfon  or 
thing. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  the  fix  fol¬ 
lowing  claffes,  viz.  demonftrative  pro¬ 
nouns;  relative  pronouns  ;  poReffve  pro¬ 
nouns  *,  gentile  pronouns,  or  fuch  as  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  s  country,  as  noftras ,  veftras, 
and  cujas  ;  interrogative  pronouns,  and 
reciprocal  pronouns.  See  DemonJlrbtirvey 
Relative,  'Sec. 

PRONUNCIATION,  Prcnuvciaiio,  in 
grammar,  the  manner  of  articulating  or 
founding  the  words  of  a  language. 

To  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  pronunciation 
of  a  language,  it  feems  neceiTary  to  fix  as 
nearly  as  polfible  all  the  feveral  founds 
employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  that 
language. 

Pronunciation  'is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
fifth  and  laR  part  cf  rhetoric,  which  con- 
fiRs  in  varying  and  regulating  the  voice 
agreeably  to  the  ma  ter  and  words,  fo  as 
rn-oR  effefituaily  to  perfuade  and  touch 
the  hearers.  It  is  much  the  fame  with 
what  is  other  wife  called  emphafis. 

PROOF,  in  arithmetic,  an  operation 
whereby  the  truth  and  juRnefs  of  a  cal¬ 
culation  is  examined  and  afeertained.  The 
proper  proof  is  always  by  the  contrary 
rule  :  thus  fubtraftion  is  the  proof  of  addi¬ 
tion,  and  multiplication  of  divifion  ;  and 
vice  verja. 

Proof,  in  law,  Sec.  denotes  the  me-  . 
diums  cr  arguments  ufed  to  evince  the 
truth  of  any  thing. 

Proof  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  fynonyrgous 
fenfe  with  Randard  :  thus  we  call  that 
proof  fpirit,  which  is  of  the  Randard 
Rrength,  or  half  alcohol  half  phlegm. 

PROPAGATION,  the  a<R  of  multi¬ 
plying  the  kind  or  of  producing  the  like 
in  the  natural  way  of  generation. 

PROPER,  P-roprium,  fomething  na¬ 
turally  and  efientially  belonging  to  any 
thing. 

Proper,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to 
nouns,  or  names  Which  are  diRinguifhed 
into  proper  and  appellative. 

PROPERTY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that 
which  conRitutes  or  denominates  a  thing 
proper  :  or  it  is  a  particular  virtue  or 
quality  which  nature  has  beRowed  oh 
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feme  things exclufive  of  all  others.  Thus 
colour  is  a  property  of  light  ;  extenfion, 
figure,  divifibility,  and  impenetrability , 
i  are  properties  of  body,  Sec. 

Property,  inlaw,  is  defined  to  be 
the  higheft  right  a  perfon  has  or  can 
have,  to  any  thing  ;  it  being  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  that  right  which  one  has  to  lands  or 
tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  in  no  re- 
jfpefl  depending  upon  another's  courtefy. 

PROPHECY,  a  prediction  made  by 
divine  infpiration, 

Mr  Whifton  condemns  all  allegorical 

o  ’ 

explanations  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament  cited  in  the  New,  as  weak, 
cnthufiaftic,  Sec.  and  adds,  that  if  a 
double  fenfe  of  the  prophecies  be  allowed 
and  there  be  no  other  method  of  (hewing 
their  completion  than  by  applying  them 
fecondarily  and  typically  to  our  Lord,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  in  their  firft  and  primary 
intention  long  ago  fulfilled  in  the  times 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  we  lofc  all  the 
real  advantages  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
as  to  the  proof  of  chriflianity.  Pie  there¬ 
fore  fets  up  a  new  fcherne  in  oppofition 
thereto  :  he  owns  that  taking  the  prefent 
text  of  the  Old  Teftament  for  genuine,  it 
is  impoffible  to  expound  the  apofties  cita¬ 
tions  of  the  prophefies  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  on  any  other  than  the  allegorical 
foundation  ;  and  therefore  to  fblve  the 
difficulty,  he  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to 
a  fuppofition  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  all 
Chriftian  writers  before  him,  viz  that 
the  text  of  the  Old  Teftament  has  been 
greatly  corrupted  fincc  the  apoftolical  age 
by  the  Jews. 

Perfons  pretending  to  prophecies  are 
puniffiable  at  common  law,  by  ftatute ; 
likewife  if  any  perfon  publiffi  fuch  pro¬ 
phecies  with  an  intent  to  raife  fedition, 
they  (hall  forfeit  roi.  for  the  firft  ofience, 
and  fuffier  a  year's  imprifonment  ;  and 
for  the  fecond,  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all 
their  goods,  &c. 

PROPHET,  in  general,  one  who  fore¬ 
tells  future  events,  but  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuca  infpired  perfons  among  the 
Jews  as  were  commidioned  by  God  to 
declare  his  will  and  purpofesto  that  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  we  have  the  writings  of 
fixteen  prophets,  four  of  w  hich  are  deno¬ 
minated  the  greater  prophets,  viz.  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  fo  called 
from  the  length  or  extent  of  their  writ¬ 
ings,  which  exceed  thofe  of  the  others, 
viz.  Hofea,  Joel,  Arnos,  Obadiah,  Jonac, 
Iviicah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Haggai, 
£achariah,  and  Malachi,  who  are  called 
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the  lelTer  prophets  from  the  fhortnefis  of 
their  writings.  The  Jews  do  not  place 
Daniel  among  the  prophets,  becaufe  they 
fay  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  rather 
than  that  of  a  prophet. 

PROPITIATION,  in  theology,  a  fa- 
crifice  offered  to  God  to  affwage  his 
wrath,  and  render  him  propitious.  Among 
the  Jews  there  were  both  ordinary  and 
public  facrinces,  as  holocaufts,  Sec.  of¬ 
fered  by  way  of  than k Giving  :  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  ones,  offered  by  particular 
perfons  guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of 
propitiation.  The  Romiffi  church  be¬ 
lieve  the  rnafs  to  he  a  facrifice  of  propitia¬ 
tion  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
reformed  churches  allow  of  no  propitia¬ 
tion  but  that  one  offered  by  Jefus  Chrift 
on  qhe  crofs.  Propitiation  was  aifo  a 
feafl  among  the  Jews,  celebrated  on  the 
tenth  of  the  month  Tim,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  pardon  proclaimed  to  their 
forefathers  by  Mofes  on  the  part  of  God, 
who  thereby  remitted  the  puniihment 
due  to  the  crime  of  their  worfhipping  the 
golden  calf. 

PROPITIATORY,  or  MERCY- 
SEAT,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  cover 
or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the.  covenant.  See 
sirk. 

1  he  cherubims  fpread  their  wings  over 
the  propitiatory. 

PROPORTION,  in  arithmetic,  the 
identity  or  fimilitude  of  two  ratios,  mag¬ 
nitudes  or  quantities.  A,  B,  C,  D,  are 
faid  to  be  proportional,  the  firft  A  to  the 
fecond  B,  and  the  third  C  to  the  fourth 
D,  when  the  ratio  of  the  firft  A  to  the 
fecond  B  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  ratio 
of  the  third  C  to  the  fourth  D  ;  or  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  when  the  firft  A  as 
often  contains  or  is  contained  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  B,  as  the  third  C  contains  or  is 
contained  in  the  fourth  D.  Thus  the 
numbers,  4,  8,  u,  2,4,  are  proportional 
numbers,  becaufe  the  firft  number  4  is  as 
often  contained  in  the  fecond  number  8, 
as  the  third  number  u  is  contained  in 
the  fourth  number  34,  that  is,  twice; 
and  which  is  therefore  called  the  common 
ratio. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  magnitudes, 
which  to  one  and  the  fame  magnitude 
have  the  lame  ratio,  ate  .qual  the  one  to 
the  other,  and,  if  a  magnitude  have  the 
lame  ratio  to  other  magnitudes,  tholes 
magnitudes  are  equal  one  to  the  other. 
Which  is  the  .ninth  prop,  of  Euc.  v. 

Now,  in  the  comparing  the  quantities 
A  B  C  D  together,  if  the  ratio  of  the  fe- 
cortd  B  to  the  third  C  is  found  to  be  tire 

fame 
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lame  with  the  ratio  of  the  firh  A  to  the 
Jecond  B,  and  of  the  third  C  to  the  fouttn 
D  ;  then  thefe  four  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D, 
are  faid  to  bein  geometric  proportion  con¬ 
tinued,  or  foUaetitncs  in  geometric  pro- 
g  refill  on ,  and  are  therefore  ced  'd  pro- 
greffiohal  numbers  ;  and  fo  for  any 
greater  number,  viz.  5 .>  d,  7,  czc.  -t  nus, 
the  numbers  -J,  -§>  1,  2-,  4,  8,  id,  31, 
£tc.  or,  81,  27,  9?  3j  D  tt>  ^cc'  are 
in  geometric  proportion  continued,  be- 
caufe  there  is  the  fame  court  ant  ratio  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  are  therefore  called  pro- 
greflional  numbers,  or  geometrical  feries; 
the  ifivrt  of  which  is  called  an  increafing 
iSeries,  becaufe  it  is  generated  by  a  conti¬ 
nual  multiplication  ;  the  fecond  is  called 
a  decreafmg  feries,  inaimuch  as  it  is  ge¬ 
nerated  by  continual  divifion. 

When  3,  4,  or  more  quantities,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  8zc.  are  continually  proportional, 
the  fir  ft  A  dial!  have  a  duplicate  ratio  to 
the  third  Cl,  of  that  it  has  to  the  fecond 
B,  as  being  compounded  of  the  ratios  of 
the  firfl  to  the  fecond,  of  the  fecond  to 
the  third,  and  of  the  third  t®  the  fourth  ; 
fo  always  in  order  one  more,  as  the  pro¬ 
portion  Shall  be  cxprefied. 

In  comparing  the  quantities  A  B  C  D 
together,  if  the  ratio  of  the  fecond  quan¬ 
tity  B  to  the  third  C  be  greater  or  lefler 
than  the  ratio  of  the  fir  if  A  to  the  fecond 
B,  or  of  the  third  C  to  the  fourth  D  ; 
then  thofe  quantities  A  B  CD,  are  faid 
to  be  in  geometric  proportion  difeontinu¬ 
ed  ;  thus  in  the  numbers  4,  8,  24,  48^ 
becaufe  the  ratio  of  the  fecond  8  to  the 
third  24  is  triple  greater  than  the  ratio  of 
the  firfl  4  to  the  fecond  8,  or  of  the  third 
24  to  the  fourth  48,  which  is  but  double, 
therefore,  thofe  4  numbers  are  in  geome¬ 
tric  proportion  difeontinued,  and  the  fign 
for  difeontinued  proportion  is  :  :  and 
where  the  fign  is  placed,  it  fhews  that 
there  the  proportion  is  interrupted,  and: 
begins  a-new,  and  accordingly,  where 
four  quantities  are  thus  cxprefied  A  :  E 
:  :  C  :  D,  they  are  thus  to  be  read,  as 
A  is  to  B,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  B, 
to  is  C  to  D . 

From  thefe  premises  duly  confidered, 
all  the  various  properties  of  proportional 
numbers  cr  quantities  will  be  eafily  in- 
veftigated. 

Inver je  or  Reciprocal  Prop ortion,  is 
when,  of-  four  numbers,  or  quantities, 
the  tail'd  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
firrt,  as  the  fecond  does  to  the  fourth. 
See' Rate  of  three  b.yjgrje. 

Harmonic al  P ro  ro  a  tion  is  when  four 
numbers,  or  quantities  are  taken  in  a  cer- 
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tain  order,  the  firfl  having  the  fame  ratio 
to  the  fourth,  as  the  difference  of  the  firfl 
and  fecond  has  to  the  difference  of  the 
third  and  fourth.  Example  9,  12,  ?6,  24  : 
are  harmonically  proportional,  viz.  9  :  24 
:  :  12—9  :  24  —  id  (or  9  :  24  :  :  3  :  8) 
but  if  the  firfl  is  to  the  fourth,  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  it  is  called 
contra-harmonica!  proportion  ;  as  2,  8, 
4,  <5,  where  2  :  6  :  :  6 — 4  :  8—2  (i.  e. 
2:6:12  :  6.) 

This  kind  of  proportion  may  exiff  alfo 
between  three  numbers,  one  of  which  is 
compared  as  a  middle  term  to  hot!)  the 
extremes;  that  is,  if  the  firfl  has  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  of  the 
firfl  and  fecond  to  the  difference  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  ;  or  as  the  difference  of 
the  fecond  and  third  to  that  of  the  firfl: 
and  fecond;  for  fuch  coincide  with  the 
former,  by  taking  the  middle  term  twice. 
Example  3,4,  6,  are  harmonica!,  becaufe 
3  :  6  :  :  4^3  :  6-4  (viz.  3:6::  1  • 
2)  and  thefe  contra-harmonical  3,  5,  6 ; 
becaufe  3:6::  6 — 5  :  5  —  3  (viz.  3  :  6 
::i  12.)  And  if  in  a  feries  of  numbers 
every  3  terms  are  harmonical,  it  is  a  har- 
monical  feries  or  progreffion  (i.  e.  a  feries 
of  conjunct  or  continued  harmonials.) 
Example  10,  12,  15,  20,  30,  60,  where¬ 
in  every  3  terms  next  together  are  har¬ 
monical.  And  when  of  4  terms  the  2 
middle  are  different,  that  may  be  called 
dhjunft  harmonica)  proportion. 

But  this  conlidsrable  difference  is  to  be 
obferved  between  this  kind  of  proportion 
and  the  former,  that  in  a  foies  of  con¬ 
tinued  harmonials  every  four  terms  ad¬ 
jacent  will  not  alfo  be  harmonical,  as 
they  are  geometrical  or  arithmetical  in 
thefe  kinds  of  progreffion.  Example. 
Though  xo,  12,  15,  are  harmonical,  and 
alfo  12,  15,  20;  yet  10,  12,  15,  20, 

are  not  fo. 

If  we  take  the  word  proportion  ftritflly, 
according  to  the  general  definition,  for  an 
equality  of  fimilar  relations  between  two 
numbers,  then  it  muft  be  owned  there  is 
no  new  fpecies  of  proportion  here  ;  for 
there  is  no  new  kind  of  relation  in  any 
two  terms,  but  only  a  mixed  companion 
between  two  numbers  and  their  differences 
from  others;  and  the  proportion  confli- 
tuted  is  really  a  geometrical  one,  or  an 
equality  of  ratios  ;  not  indeed  of  the 
given  numbers,  but  of  the  ratio  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  compared  to  the  ratio  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  thefe  extremes  with  the  middle 
terms  1  but  though  this  is  not  rtrittly  a 
proportion  among  the  given  numbers  im¬ 
mediately  together,  yet  it  is  certainly  a 

complex 
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complex  and  new  relation  (diflant  from 
the  immediate  arithmetical  or  geometrical 
relation  between  the  fcveral  couplets  or 
numbers  themfidves)  to  which,  alio,  tne 
name  of  proportion  is  applied. 

This  denomination  of  harmonica!  arifies 
from  mufic  ;  becaufe  the  relations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  founds  that  make  harmony, 
are  found  to  be  of  the  kind  here  defined, 
of  which  a  more  particular  explanation 
may  be  feen  under  the  article  Concord . 

PROPORTION  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
relation  between  unequal  things  of  the 
fame  kind,  whereby  their  fcveral  parts 
-correfpond  to  each  other  with  an  equal 
augmentation  or  diminution. 

Thus,  in  reducing  a  figure  into  little, 
or  enlarging  it,  care  is  taken  to  obferve 
an  equal  diminution,  or  enlargement, 
through  all  its  parts  ;  fo  that  if  one  line, 
e.  gr.  be  contracted  by  one-third  of  its 
length,  all  the  reft  fhall  be  contracted  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

The  making  reductions  cf  this  kind  is 
the  great  ufe  of  the  proportional  com- 
palTes. 

PROPOSITION,  in  logic,  part  of  an 
argument  wherein  fome  quality,  either 
negative  or  pofitive,  is  attributed  to  a 
fubject ;  or  according  to  Chauvinus,  if 
is  a  complete  canfiftent  fen  fence,  indi¬ 
cating  or  exprefling  fomething  either  true 
or  falfe,  without  ambiguity,  as,  God  is 
juft. 

PROPOSITION,  in  mathematics,  is 
either  fome  truth  advanced  and  fnewn  to 
be  fuch  by  demonftration,  or  fome  ope¬ 
ration  propofed,  and  its  folution  fhewn. 
If  the  propoution  be  deduced  from  fevera! 
theoretical  definitions  compared  together, 
it  is  called  a  theorem ;  if  from  a  praxis, 
or  feries  of  operations,  it  is  called  a  pro¬ 
blem. 

PROPRIETOR,  or  Proprietary, 
he  who  has  the  property  of  any  thing. 

PROPRIETY,  in  grammar,  is  where 
the  direfl  and  immedia  te  fignification  of  a 
word  agrees  to  the  thing  it  is  auolied  to  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  oppofuion  to 
figurative,  or  remote  fignification. 

CD  7  o 

PRO  RATA,  in  commerce,  a  term 
fometimes  ufed  by  merchants  for,  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  as,  “  Each  perfon  mu  ft  reap 
the  profit  or  fuftain  the  lofs  pro  rata  to 
his  intereft,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  his 
flock.” 

PROROGATION,  the  aft  of  pro¬ 
longing,  adjourning,  or  putting  off  to 
another  time.  'The  difference  b  .tween  a 
prorogation  and  an  adjournment  of  par- : 
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1" amfent  is,  that  by  prorogation  the  feffiotk 
is  ended,  and  fuch  bills  as  pafT.xlih  either 
houfe,  or  both  houfes,  and  had  not  tits 
royal  affent,  mult,  at  the  next  aflembly, 
begin  again  ;  becaftfe  that  every  feffion  of 
pai  liament  is  in  law  a  fevera!  parliament? 
whereas,  if  the  parliament1  be  only  ad¬ 
journed,  there  is  no  new  feffion,  and  cora- 
iequently  ail  things  continue  in  the  fame 
itate  they  were  in  before  the  adjournment. 
See  Parliament. 

.  1  N O  S  C  R I P  f  I O N,  a  pu  blication  made 
m  the  name  of  the  chief  or  leader  of  a 
paity,  whereby  he  promifes  a  reward  ia 
any  one  who  fhall  bring  him  the  head  of 
one  of  his  enemies. 

PROSE,  the  natural  language  of  man¬ 
kind,  loofe  and  unconfined,  by  poetical 
m  earn  res,  rhymes,  &c.  in  which  fenfe  R 
hands  oppofed  to  verfe. 

PROYECU  1  OR,  in  law,  he  that  pur- 
lue^a  caule  in  another’s  name. 

PROSEL  l  1  E,  a  new'  convert  to  fome 
religion  or  religious  ft  ft. 

*  PROSERPINE,  in  fabulous  hiftory. 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  She 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto  as  (he  was  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  with  her  companions.  Ceres, 
dilconfolate  for  the  loft  of  her  daughter, 
after  having  long  fought  for  her,  hear! 
u  iters  the  was,  and  intreated  Tupiter  to 
ftt  list  return  from  hell.  The  request 
Jupiter  granted,  on  condition  that  fhe 
had  tailed  nothing  in  Pluto’s  dominions, 
Ceies  therefore  went  after  her  ;  but  whom 
her  daughter  was  preparing  to  return,  Af- 
ca,aphus  gave  information  that  he  ha! 
ii.cn  ,  roferpine  eat  part  of  a  pomegranate 
which  fhe  had  gathered  in  Pluto’s  garden* 
on  ^ \\  Inch  file  was  ftntcnced  to  continue 
!n  ^  artarus,  in  the  quality  of  Pluto’s 
ipouie,  and  the  queen  of  thofe  gloomy 
regions  :  but  to  mitigate  the  grief  of  Ceres 
for  her  difappointment,  Jupiter  con  fen  ted 
that  her  daughter  fhould  only  pafs 
months  together  in  hell  with  her  hufbancL 
and  the  other  fix  on  earth  with  her  mo¬ 
ther.  Some  mythologifts  imagine  .that 
the  latter  part  of  the  fable  alludes  to  the 
corn,  which  mult  remain  all  the  winter 
hid  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  fprout  forth 
in  the  fpring,  and  produce  the  harveft. 

PROSODY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accent-s 
of  fyllables,  and  the  manner  of  making 
verfes. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
whereby  we  raife  qualities,  or  things  in¬ 
animate,  into  perfons.  This  figure  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  ;  x,  when  good  and 
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bhd 'qualities,  accidents,  and_  things  in¬ 
animate,  are  introduced  as  living  and  ra¬ 
tional  beings.  .  . 

'i’he  fecond  part  of  this  figure  is  when 

we  c;ive  a  voice  to  inanimate  things, 
make  rocks,  woods,  rivers,  buildings,  Sec. 
exprefs  the  patfions  of  rational  creatures. 

PROSTATJE,  in  anatomy,  a  gland 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  two  feparatc  bo¬ 
dies,  though  in  reality  but  one,  .  ot  a 
roundilh,  or  feme  what  heart  -  fafhioned 

Ihap 


fituated  iu(t  before  tkc  neck  or  the 


bladder,  and  furrounding  the  beginning 
of  the  urethra. 

PROSTHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  pre¬ 
fixing  fome  letter  or  iyiiable  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  word,  as  in  gnatus  lor  tiatus, 

Sec. 

PROTECTION,  the  fhelter,  defence, 
authority,  and  aid  employed  by  any  one 
in  behalf  of  another. 

PROTECTOR,  one  who  undertakes 
to  fhelter  and  defend  the  weak,  helplefs,  1 
and  di  fire  fifed. 

PROTECTOR  is  alfo  fiometimes  ufied 
for  a  regent  of  a  kingdom,  made  choice 
of  to  govern  it  during  the  minority  of  a 
prince. 

PROTEST,  in  law,  is  a  call  of  wit- 
nefis,  or  an  open  affirmation  that  a  perfion 
does,  either  not  at  -all,  or  but  condition¬ 
ally,  yield  his  confient  to  any  aft,  or  to 
the  proceeding  of  dny  judge  in  a  court  in 
which  his  jnrifidiftion  is  doubtful ;  or  to 
anfvver  upon  his  oath  farther  than  he  is 
bound  by  law. 

PRO!  EST,  in  commerce,  afummons 
wrote  by  a  notary  public  to  a  merchant, 
banker,  or  the  like,  to  accept  or  dificharge 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  him,  after 
his  having  refilled  either  to  accept  or  pay 
it. 

PROTESTANT,  a  name  firfil  given 
in  Germany  to  thofie  who  adhered  to  the 
doftrineof  Luther;  becaufie  in  1529,  they 
protefted  again (1  a  decree  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires  ;  de¬ 
claring  that  they  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  The  name  has  alfo  been  given 
to  thofie  of  the  fentiments  of  Calvin,  and 
is  now  become  a  common  denomination 
for  all  thofie  of  the  reformed  churches. 

PROTHONOTARY,  a  term  which 
properly  fignifies  firft  notary,  and  which 
was  anciently  the  title  of  the  principal  no¬ 
taries  of  the  emperors  of  Con  flan  tinople. 

PROTHONOTARY  with  us  is  ufied 
for  an  officer  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  ;  the  former  of  which 
courts  has  one,  and  the  latter  three. 
The  Prothonolary  of  the  King's  Bench 
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records  all  civil  actions  fined  in  that  court', 
as  the  clerk  of  the  crown-office  does  ail 
criminal  cafes. 

PROTHYRUM,  in  architecture,  a 
porch  at  the  outer  door  of  a  houfie. 

PRO  TO -TYPE  is  the  original  or  mo¬ 
del  after  which  a  thing  was  formed,  but 
chiefly  ufied  for  the  patterns  of  things  to 
be  engraved,  caff,  See. 

PROTRACTION,  in  fiurveying  the 
fame  with  plotting. 

PROTRACTOR,  in  forgery,  a  kind 
of  forceps,  fio  called  from  extracting  fo¬ 
reign  bodies  out  cf  wounds. 

PROTRACTOR  is  alfo  the  name  of 
an  instrument  ufied  for  protrafting  or  lay¬ 
ing  down  on  paper  the  angles  of  a  field, 
or  other  figure. 

PROTUBERANCE,  in  anatomy,  any 
eminence,  whether  natural  or  preterna¬ 
tural,  that  projefts  or  advances  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Pe fi. 

PRO  VEND,  or  Provender,  origi¬ 
nally  Signified.  a  kind  of  vefifiel  containing 
the  meafiure  of  corn  daily  given  to  ahorfie, 
or  other  beafit  of  labour,  for  his  fubfift- 
ence  :  but  it  is  now  ufied  for  ail  the  food 
given  to  cattle. 

PROVERB,  according  to  Camden,  a 
concife,  witty,  and  wife  fpeech,  grounded 
upon  experience,  and  for  the  molt  part 
containing  fbmc  ufieful  inflruftion. 

Book  of  Pro  verbs,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  containing  a  part 
qf  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  fion  of 
David,  king  of  Ifrael.  The  firft  twenty- 
four  chapters  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
/genuine  work  of  that  prince ;  the  next 
five  chapters  are  a  collection  of  fieveral  of 
his  proverbs,  made  by  order  of  king  He- 
zekiah  ;  and  the  two  laid  fieem  to  have 
been  added,  though  belonging  to  different 
and  unknown  authors,  Ag.hr  the  fion  of 
Jakeh,  and  king  Lemuel.  In  this  excel¬ 
lent  book  arc  contained  rules  for  the 
conduft  of  all  conditions  of  life ;  for 
kings,  courtiers,  mafters,  fiervants,  fa¬ 
thers,  mothers,  children,  See. 

PROVIDENCE,  the  conduft  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  fieveral  parts  of  the  unipeiTe, 
by  a  fuperior  intelligent  being.  The 
notion  of  a  providence  is  founded  on  this 
fiuppofiition,  that  the  Creator  has  not  fo 
fixed  and  aficertained  the  laws  of  nature, 
nor  fio  connected  the  chain  of  fecond 
caufes,  as  to  leave  the  world  to  itfelf'j 
but  that  he  fliil  pre.ferves  the  reins  in  his 
own  hands,  and  occafionaily  interpofies, 
alters,  enforces,  retrains,  and  fiufipends 
thofie  laws  by  a  particular  interposition. 
Some,  with  the  Epicureans,  deny  a  pro 
6  videnee, 
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Valence,  as  imagining  it  inconfiftent  with 
the  happiuefs  of  the  divine  nature.  Others 
again  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  providence, 
on  account  of  the  feemingly  unjuft  diftri- 
bution  of  good  and  evil.  Simplicius  ar¬ 
gues  thus  for  a  providence  :  If  God  do 
not  look  to  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  it  is 
either  becaufe  he  cannot  or  will  not ;  but 
the  fil'd:  is  abfurd,  fince  to  govern  cannot 
be  difficult,  when  to  create  was  eafy  ; 
and  the  latter  is  both  abfurd  and  blaf- 
phemous. 

The  fentiments  of  Cicero  are  likewife 
very  precife  and  pertinent  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  :  he  thinks  it  impoffible  for  one  who 
duly  confiders  the  innumerable  ob-jcCts  of 
the  univerfe,  and  their  invariable  order 
and  beauty,  to  entertain  the  leaft  doubt, 
but  that  there  is  feme  efficient  caufe  who 
prefidcs  over  and  directs  the  mighty  fa¬ 
bric  !  Nay  he  lays  it  down  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  all  fbcieties,  that  there 
is  a  divine  providence,  which  directs  all 
events,  obferves  the  actions  of  mankind, 
whether  good  or  bad,  difeerns  the  very 
intention  of  the  heart,  and  will  certainly 
make  a  difference  between  good  men  and 
the  wicked. 

PROVINCE,  in  geography,  a  divifion 
of  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  comprifing  feveral 
cities,  towns,  &c.  all  under  the  fame  go¬ 
vernment,  and  ufually  diftinguiihed  by 
the  extent  either  of  the  civil  or  ecclefiafti- 
cal  jurifdidtion . 

PROVISO,  in  law,  a  condition  in- 
ferted  in  a  deed,  upon  the  obfervance  of 
which  the  validity  of  the  deed  depends. 

#  PROVOCATIVE,  in  phyfic,  a  medi¬ 
cine  which  is  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  na¬ 
ture,  and  incites  t©  venery. 

PROVOST,  an  officer,  whereof  there 
are  divers  kinds,  civil,  'military,  &c. 

Provost  of  a  c'.ty  or  town,  is  the  chief 
municipal  magiftrate  in  leveral  trading 
cities,  particularly  Edinburgh,  Paris  &c. 
being  much  the  fame  with  mayor  in  other 
places. 

Provost  Mar  foal  of  an  Army,  is  an 
officer  appointed  to  feize  and  fecure  de- 
ferters,  and  all  other  criminals. 

PROXY,  one  who  officiates  as  a  deputy 
in  the  room  of  another 

'PRUNES,  in  commerce,  plums  dried 
in  the  fun-fhine,  or  in  an  oven. 

PRUNIFEROUS  Trees,  thofe  with 
pretty  large  and  fieffiy  fruit,  with  a  nu¬ 
cleus  in  the  middle,  and  called  by  bo- 
taniits  a  drupe. 

PRUNING,  in  gardening  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  is  the  lopping  off  the  fuperfhious 
branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  make  them 

Vol.  HI. 
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hear  better  fruit,  grow  higher,  or  appear 
more  regular. 

There  is  not  any  part  of  gardening, 
which  is  of  more  general  ufe  than  that 
of  pruning  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  te  fee 
fruit-trees  fkilfully  managed  :  and  almoft 
every  gardener  will  pretend  to  be  a  mafter 
of  this  bufinefs,  though  there  are  but 
few  who  rightly  underhand  it;  nor  is  it 
to  be  learned  by  rote,  but  requires  a  ft  rift 
obfervation  of  the  different  manners  of 
growth  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fruit-trees  ; 
fome  requiring  to  be  managed  one  way, 
and  others  mull  be  treated  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  method,  which  is  only  to  be  known 
from  carefully  obferving  how  each  kind 
is  naturally  difpofed  to  produce  its  fruit  ; 
for  fome  forts  produce  their  fruit  on  the 
fame  year’s  wood,  as  vines  ;  others  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruits,  for  the  moft  part,  upon 
the  former  year’s  wood,  as  peaches,  nec¬ 
tarines,  8zc.  and  others  upon  curfons  or 
fpurs,  which  are  produced  upon  wood  of 
three,  four,  or  five,  to  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  old,  as  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  8zc. 
therefore,  in  order  to  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  of  fruit-trees,  there  ffiould  always 
be  provifion  made  to  have  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  bearing  wood  in  every  part 
of  the  trees,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  therp 
ffiould  not  be  a  luperfluity  of  ufelefs 
branches,  which  would  exhauft  the 
ftrength  of  the  trees,  and  caufe  them  to 
decay  in  a  few  years. 

The  reafons  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  pruning  of  fruit-trees,  are  as  follow  : 
firft,  to  preferve  trees  longer  in  a  vigorous 
bearing  ftate ;  the  fecond  is,  to  render 
the  trees  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  ;  and 
thirdly,  to  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  larger, 
and  better  tafted. 

1.  It  preferves  a  tree  longer  in  an 
healthy  bearing  ftate  ;  for  by  pruning  off 
all  fuperfluous  branches,  fo  that  there 
are  no  more  left  upon  the  tree  than  are 
necefiary,  or  than  the  roots  can  nouriill 
properly,  the  root  is  not  exhaufted  in 
fupplying  ufelefs  branches,  which  mull 
afterwards  be  cut  out ;  whereby  much  of 
the  fap  will  be  ulelefsly  expended. 

2.  By  ikilful  pruning  of  a  tree,  it  is 
rendered  much  more  pleafing  to  the  eye  : 
but  here  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  be 
an  advocate  for  a  fort  of  pruning  which 
I  have  feen  too  much  praritifed  of  late  ; 
viz.  the  drawing  a  regular  line  againft  the 
wall,  according  to  the  ffiape  or  figure  they 
would  reduce  the  tree  to,  and  cutting  all 
the  branches,  ftrong  or  weak,  exactly  to 
the  chalked  line;  the  abfurdity  of  which 
practice  will  foon  appear  to  every  one 
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xv ho  will  he  at  the  pains  of  obferving  the 
difference  of  thole  branches  (hooting  the 
Succeeding  Spring.  All  therefore  that  ( 
jpean  by  rendering  a  tree  beautiful,  is, 
that  the  branches  are  all  pruned  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feverai  llrengths,  and  are 
nailed  at  equal  di (lances  in  proportion  to 
the  different  Sizes  of  their  leaves  and 
fruit;  and  that  no  part  of  the  wall,  So 
far  as  the  trees  are  advanced,  be  left  tin- 
furnbhed  with  bearing  wood.  A  tree 
well  managed,  though  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  any  regular  figure,  yet  will  appear 
very  beautiful  to  the  fight,  when  it  is 
thus  deeded,  and  nailed  to  the  wall. 

3.  It  is  of  great'advantage  to  the  fruit  ; 
for  the  cutting  away  all  u'eicfs  branches, 
and  fliortening  all  the  bearing  Snoots,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Strength  of  the  tree,  will 
render  the  tree  more  capable  to  nourifh 
thofe  which  are  left  remaining,  So  that 
the  fruit  will  be  much  larger,  and  better 
tailed.  And  this  is  the  advantage  which 
thofe  trees  again (1  walls  or  elpaliers  have 
to  Such  as  are  flandards,  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  as  they  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  ;  for  it  is  not  their  being  trained 
either  to  a  wall  or  efpalier  which  renders 
their  fruit  So  much  better  than  flandards, 
but  becauSe  they  have  a  leSs  quantity  of 
branches  and  fruit  for  their  roots  to  nou- 
J'ifh  ;  and,  consequently,  their  fruit  will 
be  larger,  and  better  tailed. 

There  are  many  perSons  who  SuppoSe, 
that  if  their  fruit-trees  are  but  kept  up  to 
the  wall  or  efpalier,  during  the  fummer- 
feafon,  io  as  not  to  hang  in  very  great 
jdiioider,  and  in  winter,  to  get  a  gardener 
to  prune  them,  it  is  Sufficient :  but  this 
is  a  very  great  mi  flake  ;  for  the  great  ell 
carf  ought  to  be  employed  about  them  in 
tue  fp ring,  vvnen  the  trees  are  in  vigo¬ 
rous  growth  ;  which  is  the  oniy  proper 
Jeafon  to  procure  a  quantity  of  good  wood 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  and  to 
diSplace  all  ufclefs  branches,  as  foon  as 
they  are  produced,  whereby  the  vigour  of 
me  tree  will  be  intirely  difh'ibuted  to 
Such  ^ branches  only,  as  are  designed  to 
remain  ;  which  wilt  render  them  flrong, 
.and  more  capable  to  produce  good  truif; 
whereas,  it  all  the  branches  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain,  which  are  produced, 
fame  of  the  more  vigorous  will  artrafl  the 
great efl  fhare  of  the  Sap  from  the  tree, 
w  nereby  tney  will  be  too  luxuriant  for 
producing  fruit,  and  the  greatefl  part  of 
tne  other  ihoots  will  be  flarved,  and  ren- 
m i  ~d  io  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
face  any  thing  dfe  but  hhdloms  and 
(eaves,  as  hath  been  before  mentioned  ; 
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fc  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  pcrSon,  let 
him  be  ever  So  well  (killed  in  fruit-trees, 
to  reduce  them  into  any  tolerable  order 
by  winter  pruning  only,  if  they  are 
wholly  neglected  in  the  Spring 

There  are  others,  who  Jo  not  intirely 
neglect  their  trees  during  the  Summer  Sea- 
Son.  as  thoSe  before  mentioned;  but  yet 
do  little  more  good  to  them,  by  what  they 
call  Summer  pruning;  for  thefe  perSons 
neglect  their  trees  at  the  proper  Scafon, 
which  is  in  April  and  May,  when  their 
(hoots  are  produced,  and  only  about 
Midfurnmer  go  over  them,  nailing  in  all 
their  branches,  except  Such  as  are  pro-r 
duced  fore-right  from,  the  wall,  which 
they  cut  out  ;  and  at  the  Same  time 
often  (horten  mod  of  the  other  branches  ; 
all  which  is  entirely  wrong  practice  ;  for 
thofe  branches  which  are  intended  for 
bearing,  the  Succeeding  year,  fhould  not 
be  fhortened  during  the  time  of  their 
growth,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  lateral  (hoots  from  the  eyes, 
below  the  place  where  they  were  (lopped, 
which  (hoots  will  draw  much  of  the 
ftrength  from  the  buds  of  the  hrft  Snoot, 
whereby  they  are  often  flat,  and  d@  not 
produce  their  blodouvs  ;  and  if  thofe  two 
lateral  Snoots  are  not  intirely  cut  away  a& 
the  winter  pruning,  they  will  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  tree,  as  the  (hoots  which 
thefe  produce  will  be  what  the  French 
call  waler-fhoots  :  and  in  Suffering  thofe 
luxuriant  (hoots  to  remain  upon  the  tree 
until  Midfurnmer,  before  they  are  dis¬ 
placed,  they  will  exhaufl  a  great  (hare  of 
the  nouriffiment  from  the  other  branches, 
as  was  before  obferved  ;  and  by  (hading 
the  fruit  all  the  fpring-feafon,  when  they 
are  cut  away,  and  the  other  branches  faf- 
tened  to  the  wall,  the  fruit,  by  being  So 
Suddenly  expofed,  will  receive  a  very 
great  check,  which  will  caufe  their  Skins 
to  grow  tough,  and  thereby  render  them 
lefs  delicate.  This  is  to  be  chiefly  un¬ 
derflood  of  (lone-fruit  and  grapes  ;  out 
pears  and  apples,  being  much  hardier, 
buffer  not  So  much,  though  it  is  a  gt^at 
j  disadvantage  to  thofe  ana,  to  be  thus 
managed. 

It  muflalfo  be  remarked,  that  peaches, 
neSlarings,"  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums, 
are  always  ;n  the  greatefl  vigour, when  they 
are  the  lead  maimed  by  the  knife  ;  for, 
where  thefe  trees  have  large  amputations, 
they  are  very  Subjedl  to  gum  and  decay  ; 
10  t hat  it  is  certainly  the  moll  prudent 
method  carefully  to  rub  off  all  u (clefs 
buds  when  they  are  nrd  produced,  and 
pinch  others,  where  new  Shoots  are 

wanted 
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wanted  to  fuppiy  the  vacancies  of  the 
wall  ;  by  which  management  trees  may 
he  fo  ordered,  as  to  want  but  little  of  the 
knife  in  winter  pruning,  which  is  the 
hire  ft  way  to  preferve  thefe  trees  health- 
full,  and  is  performed  with  lets  trouble 
than  the  common  method. 

The  management  of  pears  and  apples 
is  much  the  fame  with  thefe  trees  in 
fummer  ;  but  in  winter  they  mud  be- very 
differently  pruned  :  for,  as  peaches  and 
nectarines  do,  for  the  moll  part  produce 
their  fruit  upon  the  former  year’s  wood, 
sad  therefore  mull  have  their  branches 
Ihortened  according  Co  their  ftrength,  in 
order  to  produce  new  fhoors  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year;  fo  pears,  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries,  on  the  contrary,  producing 
their  fruit  upon  curlbns  or  fpurs,  which 
come  out  of  the  wood  of  five,  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  lhould  not  to  be  fhort- 
ened,  becaufe  hereby  thofe  buds  which 
were  naturally  difpolcd  to  form  thefe  cur¬ 
ious,  or  fpurs,  would  produce  wood- 
branches,  whereby  the  trees  would  be 
filled  with  w’ood,  but  never  produce 
much  fruit ;  and  as  it  often  happens, 
that  the  bio  (Tom -buds  are  fii  ft  produced 
at  the  extremity  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoot, 
fo,  by  fhortening  the  branches,  the  blofi- 
fbms  are  cut  away,  which  fhould  always 
be  carefully  avoided. 

There  are  feveral  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  fubject  of  pruning  in  fuch 
a  prolix  manner,  that  it  is  impofTible  for  a 
learner  to  underhand  their  meaning  ;  thefe 
have  deferibed  the  feveral  torts  of  bran¬ 
ches,  which  are  produced  on  fruit-trees,  as 
wood  branches,  fruit-branches,  irregular 
branches,  falfe  branches,  and  luxuriant 
branches ;  all  which  they  aflert,  every 
perfon  who  pretends  to  pruning,  fhould 
diftingtiifh  well  :  whereas  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  in  all  this  but  a  parcel  of 
words  to  amufe  the  reader,  without, any 
real  meaning  ;  for  all  thefe  are  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  defeription  already 
given  of  luxuriant  or  ufelefs  branches, 
and  fuch  as  are  termed  ufeful  fruit-bear¬ 
ing-branches  :  and,  where  due  care  is 
taken  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  to  dis¬ 
place  thefe  ufelefs  branches,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  direded,  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  irregular,  falfe,  or  luxuriant  branches, 
at  the  winter  pruning  ;  therefore  it  i-  to 
no  purpofe  to  amufe  people  with  a  cant 
of  words,  which,  when  fully  underftood, 
fignify  juft  nothing  at  all. 

The  following  hints  will  be  of  great 
ufe  in  pruning  ftandard-trees. 

Firft,  you  fhould  never  fhorten  the 
branches  of  thefe  trees,  unlcfs  it  be  where 
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they  are  very  luxuriant,  and  grow  irre4' 
gularon  one  fide  of  the  tiee,  attracting  a 
great  part  of  the  lap  of  the  tree,  whereby 
the  other  parts  are  unfurnifhed  with 
branches,  or  are  rendered  very  weak  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  branch  fhould  be  fhort- 
ened  down  as  Sow  as  is  necefiary,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  branches,  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  of  the  tree  :  but  this  is  only  to  be 
underftood  of  pears  and  apples,  which 
will  produce  (hoots  from  wood  of  three, 
four,  or  more  years  old ;  whereas  mo(i 
forts  of  ftonc  fruit  will  gum  and  decay, 
after  fuch  amputations. 

But  from  hence  1  would  not  have  it 
underftood,  that  I  would  dire<ft  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  thefe  trees  into  an  exaft  fpheri- 
cal  figure,  fince  there  is  nothing  more 
deteftable  than  to  fee  a  tree,  which  fhould 
be  permitted  jto  grow  as  it  is  naturally 
difpofed,  with  its  branches  produced  at 
proportionable  diftances,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  fruit,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
it  fo  exactly  regular  at  its  head,  fo  croud - 
ed  with  fmail  weak  branches  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  air,  from  palling  between  them, 
which  will  render  it  incapable  to  produce 
fruit.  All  that  I  intend  by  this  Hopping 
of  luxuriant  branches,  is  only  w  hen  one 
or  two  fuch  happen  on  a  young  tree, 
where  they  entirely  draw  all  the  fap  from 
their  weaker  branches,  and  ftarve  them  : 
and  then  it  is  proper  to  ufe  this  method, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  time,  before 
they  have  exhaufted  the  roots  too 
much. 

Whenever  this  happens  to  ft  one-  fruit, 
which  fuffer  much  more  by  cutting  than 
the  former  forts,  it  fhould  be  remedied 
by  flopping  or  pinching  thofe  fruits  in 
the  fpring,  before  they  have  obtained  too 
much  vigour;  which  will  caufe  them  to 
put!)  out  fide  branches,  whereby  the  fap 
will  be  diverted  from  afeending  too  faft  to 
the  leading  branch,  as  has  been  directed 
for  wall-trees ;  but  this  muft  be  done 
with  caution,  as  before. 

You  muft  alfo  cut  out  all  dead  or  de¬ 
caying  branches,  which  caufe  their  head 
to  look  very  ragged  ;  efpeeially  at  a  time 
when  the  leaves  are  upon  the  tree ;  thefe 
being  deftitute  of  them,  have  but  a  def- 
picable  appearance ;  befides,  thefe  will 
attradf  noxious  particles  from  the  air, 
which  are  injurious  to  the  trees ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fooner  they  are  cut  out  the  bet¬ 
ter  :  in  doing  of  this  you  fhould  obferve 
to  cut  them  clofe  down  to  the  place 
where  they  were, produced,  otherwife  that 
part  of  the  branch  left  will  decay,  and 
'  prove  equally  hurtful  to  the  tree;  for  it 
fcldom  happens,  when  a  branch  begins  to 
3  M  i  <lccay} 
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decay,  that  it  does  not  die  quite  down  to 
the  place  where  it  was  produced  ;  and,  if 
permitted  to  remain  long  uncut,  does 
often  infect  lome  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree.  If  the  branches  are  large  which 
you  cut  off,  it  will  be  very  proper,  after 
having  fmoothed  the  cut  part  exactly  even 
with  a  knife,  chiflel,  or  hatchet,  to  put 
on  a  plafter  of  grafting  clay,  which  will 
prevent  the  wet  from  foaking  into  the 
tree  at  the  wounded  part. 

All  fuch  branches  as  run  acrofs  each 
other  fhould  alfo  be  cut  out ;  for  thefe 
hot  only  occafion  a  confufion  in  the  head 
of  the  tree,  but  by  lying  over  each  other, 
rub  off  their  bark  by  their  motion,  and 
very  often  occafion  then}  to  canker,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  tree;  and  on  old 
trees,  efpecially  apples,  there  are  often 
young  vigorous  lhoots  from  the  old 
branches  near  the  trunk,  which  grow  up¬ 
right  into  the  head  of  the  trees  :  thefe 
therefore  fhould  carefully  be  cut  out  every 
year,  left,  by  being  permitted  to  grow, 
they  fill  the  tree  too  full  of  wood  ;  which 
fhould  always  be  guarded  again  ft,  Once  it 
is  impoffible  for  fuch  trees  to  produce  fo 
much,  or  fo  good  fruit,  as  thofe  trees 
whoi'e  branches,  grow  at  a  farther  dis¬ 
tance  ;  whereby  the  fun  and  air  freely 
pafs  between  them,  in  every  part  of  the 
tree.  Miller's  Card.  DiB. 

*  PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe, 
is  feated  near  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  extends 
-5°  miles  along  the  coaft.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Poland  ;  on  the  E,  by  Li- 
tnuania  ;  on  the  N  by  the  Baltic  Sea  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Brandenburg,  Pome* 
rania,  and  Cafiubia.  It  is  divided  into 
Regal  Prufiia,  Polifb  Prufiia,  and  Ducal 
Prufiia,  the  laft  of  which  was  eredted 
into  a  kingdom  by  the  emperor  Leopold, 
in  i7c<5,  in  favour  cf  Frederick  ill. 
margrave  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  country,  and  produces  more  flax, 
hemp,  and  corn  than  the  inhabitants  can 
tonrume.  ]  lie  tame  cattle  are 'very  nu¬ 
merous,  game  very  plenty,  and  the  ft  a 
and  lakes  yield  abundance'  cf  fifh.  There 
E-re  * n  the  forefts  wild  affes,  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  ox  kind  called  a  urns.  One 

w  the  moft  remarkable  productions  of 
this  country  is  yellow  amber,  which  is 
fifned  for  on  the  ■  fea-coafts,  particularly 
near  toe  circle  of  Samland.  There  are 
here  two  great  lakes,  and  two  large 
rivers,  the  Viftula  and  Pregel.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  laborious,  roouft,  able  to 
undergo  fatigue;  and  excellent  foftliers. 
1  here  are  a  great  number  of  mechanics  ; 
principal  bufmefs  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants  is  hufbandry  and  feeding  of  cattle* 
Polifn  Prufiia  comprehends  four  pro¬ 
vinces,  namely,  the  palatinate  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  whofe  capital  is  Dan  fzic ;  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Culm,  whofe  principal  place 
is  Thorn  ;  the  palatinate  of  Marienburg, 
whofe  principal  town  is  of  the  fame 
name;  and  the  territory  of  Wermia, 
whofe  chief  place  is  Braun fburg.  Regal 
Prufiia  is  divided  into  three  circles,  Sam¬ 
land,  Natangen,  and  Hockerland,  and 
each  of  thefe  contains  three  fmall  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  capital  town  of  Samland*, 
is  Coningiburg  ;  of  Sclavonia,  Memel ; 
and  of  Nardia,  Latigau.  This  country 
is  under  the  direfiion  of  a  governor  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Prufiia,  affifted 
by  four  great  officers.  The  rel  gion  is 
generally  proteftant,  after  the  cdnfeffion 
of  Augfburg  ;  but  there  are  fome  Calvi- 
riilts  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 
two  orders  of  knighthood  ;  the  fir  ft  cf 
which  is  the  Black  Eagle,  inftituted  by 
Frederick  ift  in  1701,  the  day  before  his 
c  ronau  n.  The  chain  of  this  order  is 
compofed  of  cyphers 'of  the  king’s  name 
mixed  with  eagks.  The  mark  of  the 
order  is  a‘  ftar  with  eight  points,  ena¬ 
melled  with  azure;  and  in  the  middle 
are  trie  letters  F.  R.  At  the  four  corners 
Of  the  efeutcheon  are  four  fpread  eagles. 
The  ribband  is  orange,  which  is  a  fymbol 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  knights 
have  an  embroidered  ftar  on  their  breads, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  black  eagle; 
bolding  a  laurel  crown  in  his  claw. 
Their  number  is  never  to  exceed  thirty. 
The  other  order  is  that  of  Merit,  founded 
by  his  prefen t  majefty  Frederic  the  third, 
in  1740.  The  mark  is  a  golden  crofs 
with  eight  points,  enamelled  with  azure; 
and  on  the  upperrnoft  point  is  the  letter 
F.  crowned :  on  the  three  lowermoft 
points  the  motto  is  “  For  Merit.’* 
This  ftar  is  fixed  to  a  black  ribband, 
which  they  put  about  their  necks,  and  it 
hang's  down  to  their  breads. 

PRUSSIAN-BLUE,  among  painters, 
&c.  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  folu- 
tion  of  green  vitriol  and  alum  with  a  lixi¬ 
vium  drawn  from  fixed'  alkaline  fait  that 
has  been  calcined  with  animal  coals. 
Commonly  about  three  parts  of  alkali 
and  two  of  dried  ox-blood  are  calcined  fo 
long  as  any  flame  appears,  then  thrown 
into  boiling  water,  and  the  drained  de- 
eoflion  poured  into  a  hot  mixture  of  fo- 
iutions  of  four  parts  of  alum,  and  one  or 
lefs  of  vitriol.  The  liquor  becomes  in- 
ftantly  thick  or  curdly,  and  looks  at  fir  ft 
of  a  greyifh  colour,  which  changes  to  a 
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brown,  and  in  a  little  time  to  a  bluifli 
green.  The  matter  being  well  ftirred  to¬ 
gether,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
hard  ipring  water,  a  green  precipitate 
fubfides  ;  fpirit  of  fait  poured  upon  the 
edulcorated  powder,  diflolves  a  part,  and 
leaves  the  reft  blue. 

Mr.  Geoffry  is  the  beft  who  has  given 
a  plaufibie  theory  of  this  procefs,  or  any 
rational  means  for  improving  it.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Pruffian  blue  is  no  other 
than  the  iron  of  the  vitriol,  revived  by 
the  inflammable  matter  of  the  alkaline 
lixivium,  and  perhaps  brightened  by  an 
admixture  of  the  white  earth  of  the 
alum  ;  the  green  colour  proceeds  from  a 
part  of  the  yellow  ferrugineous  calx  or 
ochre  unrevived,  mixing  with  the  blue  ; 
arid  that  this  fpirit  of  fait  diflolves  this 
ochre  more  readily  than  the  blue  part, 
though  it  will  dilFolve  that  alio  by  long 
Handing,  or  if  ufed  in  too  large  quantity. 
From  thefe  principles  he  was  led  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter,  that  there  might  be  enough  to  revive 
the  whole  of  the  ferrugineous  ochre,  and 
produce  a  blue  colour  at  once  without  the 
tjfe  of  the  acid  fpirit  :  in  this  he  per- 
fcftly  fu receded,  and  found  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  colour  might  be  rendered 
of  any  degree  of  deepnefs  or  lightnefs  at 
pleafure.  If  the  alkali  is  calcined  with 
twice  its  weight  of  dried  blood,  and  the 
lixivium  obtained  from  it  poured  into  a 
folution  of  one  part  of  vitriol  to  fix  of 
.alum,  the  liquor  acquires  a  very  pale 
blue  colour,  and  depoflts  as  pale  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  :  on  adding  more  and  more  of  a 
frefh  folution  of  vitriol,  the  colour  be¬ 
comes  deeper  and  deeper,  ahnoft  to  a 
biacknefs.  He  imagines  with  great  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  blue  pigment  thus  pre¬ 
pared  will  prove  more  durable  in  the  air, 
mingle  more  perfedUy  with  other  colours, 
and  be  lefs  apt  to  injure  the  iuftre  of  fuch 
things  as  are  mixed  or  applied  in  its 
neighbourhood,  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner;  the  tarnifli  and  other 
inconveniences  to  which  common  Pruf- 
fian  blue  is  fubjedl,  feeming  to  proceed 
.from  the  acid  fpirit,  which  cannot  be  to¬ 
tally  feparated  by  any  ablution.  He  takes 
notice  of  an  amufing  phosnamenon, 
which  happens  upon  mixture.  When 
the  liquors  are  well  ftirred  together,  and 
the  circular  motion  as  foon  as  poftible 
Hopped  :  fome  drops  of  folution  of  vi¬ 
triol,  depurated  by  long  fettling,  let  fall 
on  different  parts  of  the  furface,  divide, 
fpread,  form  curious  reprefentations  of 
flowers,  trees,  Ihrubs,  flying  infads,  &c. 
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in  great  regularity  a«d  perfedion  :  thefs 
continue  ten  or  twelve  minutes  ;  and  on 
ftirring  the  liquor  again,  and  dropping  in 
fome  more  of  the  folution  of  vitriol,  are 
fucceec’el  by  a  new  pidure. 

Mr.  Macqucr  has  ingenioufly  applied 
the  preparation  of  this  pigment  to  the 
dying  of  wool  and,filk  ;  and  found  means 
of  fixing  the  blue  fecula  in  their  pores. 
By  dipping  cloth  firft  in  a  diluted  folu¬ 
tion  of  vitriol  and  alum,  then  in  the  ley 
diluted,  and  afterwards  in  water  acidu¬ 
lated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  it  acquires  a 
light  blue  colour  ;  which  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper  on  repeating  the  dippings  al¬ 
ternately  in  the  fame  order  as  before ; 
and  adding  to  the  liquors  each  time  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  the  refpedive  faline  matters. 
This  blue  dye,  he  fays,  in  beauty  and 
Iuftre  exceeds  that  of  indigo  and  woad  as 
far  as  fcarlet  does  the  madder  red  ;  and 
penetrates  the  whole  fubftance  of  fulleft 
cloth,  without  weakening  it.  The  co¬ 
lour  is  durable  in  the  air,  and  ftands 
boiling  with  alum  water,  but  is  d;f- 
charged  by  foap,  and  without  certain  pre¬ 
cautions,  liable  to  be  fpecky  and  unequal. 
See  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for 
the  year  3749. 

PS  ALM,  a  divine  fong  or  hymn  ;  but 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  hundred  and 
fifty  Pfalms  of  David,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Moft  of  the 
Pfalms  have  a  particular  title,  fignifying 
either  the  name  of  the  author,  the  per- 
fon  who  was  to  fet  it  to  rnufic  or  fing  it, 
the  inftrument  that  was  to  be  ufed,  or 
the  fubjedt  and  occaflon  of  it.  Some 
have  imagined,  that  David  was  the  foie 
author  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms  ;  but  the 
title  of  many  of  them  prove  the  contrary, 
as  Pfalm  xix.  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  Mofes.  Many  of  the  Pfalms 
are  inferibed  with  the  names  Korah,  Jc- 
duthun,  &c.  from  the  perfons  who  were 
to  fing  them.  Pfalm  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii. 
are  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  the 
former  being  compofed  by  David  for  the 
ufe  of  his  fon,  and  the  latter  being  pro¬ 
bably  compofed  by  Solomon  himfelf. 
The  authority  and  canonicalnefs  of  the 
book  of  Pfalms  has  always  been  acknow¬ 
ledged,  both  by  Jews  and  Chriftians. 
However,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  argu¬ 
ment  of  its  obfeuritv,  than  the  great 
number  of  commentaries  upon  them. 

PSALMODY,  the  art  or  aft  of  fing- 
ing  pfalms. 

PSALTER,  the  fame  with  the  bonk 
of  Pfalms. 

PSALTERY,  a  mufical  inftrument, 

much 
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»mdi  in  life  among- the  ancient  Hebrews, 
who  call  it  nebeL 

PSEUDO,  from  a  Greek 

fcerm  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  many 
words,  to-  denote  falie  or  ipuricus  ;  _  as 
the  pfeudo-acacia,  or  baftard  acacia ; 
pfeodo-fumaria,  or  baftard-fumitory ; 
pfeuda-ruta,  or  baftard  rue,  &e. 

PSOAS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
two  mufcles,  diftingnHhed  by  the  epithets 
magnus  and  parvus.  The  pfoas  magnus 
j&one  of  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  thigh, 
and  arifes  from  the  firft,  lecond,  third, 
arrd  fourth  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  The 
ptbas  parvus  is  one  of  the  flexor  mufcles 
of  the  loins,  which  arifes  by  a  flender 
tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  ilium  ;  and  is  inferted  into 
the  fide  of  the  upper  vertebf®  of  the 
loins;  it  is  often 'wanting,  and  when 
found,  its  office  is  to  aflift  the  quadratas 
in  elevating  the  ofta  innominata,  efpe- 
erally  when  we  He  down. 

*  PSYCHE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was 
st  favourite  of  Cupid,  whole  marriage 
with  her  has  been  celebrated  by  the  poets. 
Jffyche  in  Greek  figntfies  foul  She  was 
reprefeoted  with  the  wings  of  a  butter- 
§y  fixed  to  her  fboulders ;  for  the  butter - 
tiy.  was  efteemed  the  emblem  of  the  foul,  1 
and.  therefore  when  the  Greeks  painted  a 
efbad  body,  they  reprefen  ted  a  butterfly 
■which  leaned  to  have  efcaped  from  its 
.  month  into  the  air. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  -Xt/^Xeyra,  that 
branch  of  anthropology  which  treats  of 
the  foul,  its  faculties,  paflions,  8c c, 

PSYCHOMANCY,  •Xir^wav/htt.  a 
kind  of  a  devination,  performed  by  railing 
Vhe  fouls  of  perfons  deceafed. 

PSYCROMETER,  an  inftrument  for 
meafuring  the  degrees  of  eoldnefs  or  heat 
in.  the  air,  and  more  ufually  called  ther. 
mo rheter.  See  Thermometer. 

P FEPvYGOlDtE,  fomething  refem-, 
feting  a  wing;  from  a  relem b lance  to 
which,  four  apophyf-s  or  procaffes  of 
five  os  fphenoides  have  been  called  ptery- 
goide. 

P  i  ERYGOlDiEUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  two  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw, 
«tne  internal  and  the  other  external.  The 
internal  pterygoidteus  mufcle  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  cavity  of  the  pterygoide  pro¬ 
ofs,  and  its  termination  is  in  the  interior 
send  lower  fuperficies  of  the  angles  of  the'3 
jaw.  The  external  pterygoidagus  arifes 
from  the  exterior  lamina  of  the  fame 
procels,  and  terminates  a  little  above  the 
jsnfertion  of  the  other. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  pairs  of  mufcles 
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1  of  the  pharynx  and  uvula,  as  thepteryger- 
pharyngseus.  and  pterygo-ftaphylinus? 
which  have  got  their  names  from  being 
connected  by  the  fame  procels.  The 
pterygo-ftaphylinus  arifes  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  faid  procefs,  and  defend¬ 
ing  between  its  two  lamella?,  turns  back 
its  tendon  over  the  thin  apophyfis  of  the 
interior  lamella,  as  over  a  pulley,  to  the 
interior  part  of  the  membrane  of  the  pa¬ 
late,  into  which  it  is  inferred,  and  ferves 
to  draw  the  uvula  downwards  and  for¬ 
wards. 

PTOLEMAIC,  or  PtoleMjEAT’T 
Syfiem  of  Aji'roncmy ,  is  that  invented  by 
Claudius  Ptoiemasus,  a  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer  and  mathematician  of  Pelnfium, 
in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  century  of  the  Cfiriftian  sra. 
This  hypothefis  fuppofes  the  earth  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  center,  not  ef  the 
world  only,  but  alfo  of  the  univerfe ; 
and  that  the  fun.  the  moon,  the  planets, 
and  ftars  all  move  about  it,  from  eaft  to 
weft,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
order  followings,  viz.  the  moon  next  to 
the  earth,  then  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  fixed 
ftars,  the  firft  and  fecond  cryftalline  hea¬ 
vens,  and  above  all  the  fiction  of  their 
priroum  mobile. 

1  his  fyftem  or  hypothefis  was  firft  in¬ 
vented,  and  adhered  to,  chiefly  becanfe 
it  feemed  to  correfpond  with  the  fenfibie 
appearances  of  the  celeftiai  motions. 
They  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  mo¬ 
tions  which  thefe  bodies  appeared  to  have, 
were  fetch  ,as  they  truly  and  really  per¬ 
formed  :  and  not  dreaming  of  any  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  earth,  nor  being  apprized  of 
the  diftinefion  of  abfolute  and  relative  or 
apparent  motion,  they  could  not  make  a 
proper  judgment  of  finch  matters  ;  but 
were  under  a  neceflity  of  being  milled  by 
their  fenfies,  for  want  of  the  affiftances 
we  now  enjoy. 

It  is  eafiy  to  obferve,  they  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of  any  other  fyftem  but  our  own, 
nor  of  any  other  world  but  the  earth  on 
which  we  live.  They  imagined  that  all 
the  fixed  ftars  were  contained  in  one  con¬ 
cave  fphere,  and  that  the  primum  mo¬ 
bile  was  erreumferibed  by  the  empyreal 
heaven,  of  a  cubic  form,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  heaven,  or  the  blifsful  abode 
of  departed  fouls. 

It  would  fcarce  have  been  worth  while 
to  have  faid  fo  much  about  fo  abfurd  ah 
hypothefis,  as  this  is  now  well  known  to 
be,  were  it  not  that  there  are  ftiil  nume¬ 
rous  retainers  thereto,  who  endeavour 
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very  zealoufiy  to  defend  the  fame,  and 
that  for  two  rcafons  principally,  viz.  be- 
caufe  the  earth  is  apparently  fixed  in  the 
center  of  the  world,  and  the  fun  and  (tars 
leem  to  move  about  it  daily  ;  and  aifo 
becaufe  the  Scripture  afTerts  the  liability 
of  the  earth  the  motion  of  the  iun,  &c. 
But  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
occalions  all  thefe  appearances,  we  have 
abundantly  proved  under  the  articles 
Diurnal  and  Cep  rnician. 

PTYALISM,  in  medicine,  a  faliva- 
fcion,  or  frequent  arid  copious  difefearge 
of  faiiva. 

PUBERTY,  among  civilians.  &c.  the 
age  wherein  a  perfon  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
creation,  or  begetting  children.  Boys 
arrive  at  puberty  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  girls  at  twelve  ;  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  accounted  full  puberty. 

PUBES,  among  anatomifts,  See.  de¬ 
notes  the  middle  part  of  the  hypografiic 
region  of  the  abdomen,  lying  between 
the  two  inguina  or  groins. 

PUBLICAN,  among  the  Romans, 
one  who  farmed  the  taxes  and  public  re¬ 
venues 

PUBLICATION,  the  aft  of  making 


a  thing  known  to  the  world  ;  the  fame 
with  promulgation. 

PUCE  RON,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
tvingiefs  infefts  with  fewer  than  fix  pair 
of  legs.  The  body  is  fiiort  and  round 
ifh  ;  the  tail  is  crooked  and  forked  ;  the 
legs  are  three  pairs,  and  ferve  only  for 
walking  ;  and  the  eyes  are  two,  but 
each  compofed  of  eight  lefler  ones. 

The  pucerons  are  extremely  numerous, 
living  on  the  young  branches  of  trees  and 
plants;  and  often  found  in  fuch  clufters 
as  wholly  to  cover  them  :  they  are  ufually 

1  denominated  from  the  trees  and  places 
where  they  are  found  ;  there  being  fcarce 
a  vegetable,  either  in  the  fields  or  gar¬ 
dens,  that  has  nor  a  peculiar  fpecies  of 
;  puceron  to  feed  on  its  juices. 

PUDENDA,  the  parts  of  generation 
in  both  fexes.  See  Generation. 

*  PUDICITIA,  in  pagan  worfhip,  one 
©f  the  virtues  to  which  the  Romans 
erefted  temples  and  altars.  Pudicitia, 
or  Chaftity,  was  honoured  at  Rome  under 
two  names.  In  the  temple  of  Pudicitia 
Patricia  none  were  admitted  but  ladies  of 
noble  birrh  ;  but  Virginia,  the  daughter 
of  Aulus,  marrying  a  Plebeian,  fo  ex- 
afperated  the  ladies,  that  Ihe  was  exclu¬ 
ded  from  their  afiTembiics,  when  Virginia, 
calling  together  the  Plebeian  matrons, 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Pudicitia  plebeia. 
In  both  thefe  temples  no  mats  on  was  per- 
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mitted  to  Sacrifice,  who  had  not  an  uat- 
blemilhed  character,  and  was  but  once 
married.  Pudicitia  is  reprefented,  an 
medals,  in  the  figure  of  a  woman  veiled 
and  pointing  to  her  face,  to  fignify  that 
Ihe  had  no  reafion  to  blufh. 

PUERILITY,  in  difeourfe,  is  defined 
by  Longinus  to  be  a  thought,  which,  hy 
being  too  far-fetched,  becomes  flat  and 
in  lipid. 

Puerility,  he  adds,  is  the  common 
fault  of  thofe  who  afleft  to  fay  nothing 
but  what  is  brilliant  and  extraordinary. 

PUGIL,  in  phyfic,  8c c.  fuch  a  quan* 
tity  of  flowers,  feeds,  or  the  like,  as 
may  be  taken  up  between  the  thumb  and 
two  fore* fingers. 

It  is  e deemed  to  be  the  eighth  part  0$; 
the  manipuie  or  handful 

PUISNE,  or  Pu ny,  in  law,  one 
younger  bom. 

PULLEY,  in  mechanics  one  of  the 
five  mechanical  powers,  called  by  the 
Latins  trochlea ,  and  by  the  feamen  % 
tticlclc* 

If  A  D  B  E  (plate  XLIV.  Jig.  1.)  be 
a  pulley  upon  which  hang  the  weights 
P  W  ;  then  fince  the  neareft  difiances  of 
the  firings  A  P  and  B  \V,  from  thecentev 
of  motion  C,  are  A  C  and  B  C,  the 
pulley  will  be  reduced  to  the  lever  or  bal- 
lance  A  B,  with  refpeft  to  its  power ;  and 
from  thence  it  appears  that,  fince  A  C=s 
B  C,  we  (hall  always  have  P^=W,  for 
an  equilibrium  ;  and,  therefore,  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  railing  a  weight,  &c.  can  be 
had  from  a  fingle  pulley. 

In  a  combination  of  two  pullies,  A  B 
and  DFEG,  (Jg-  a.)  the  power  is  dou¬ 
bled  ;  for  the  pulley  D  F  E  G  is  reducible 
to  the  lever  E  D,  which  mu  ft  be  con- 
fidered  as  fixed  in  the  point  E  to  the  im¬ 
moveable  ftring  HE;  and  the  power 
afting  at  D  is  equal  to  P,  and  the  weight 
W  is  luftained  from  the  center  C  of  the 
pulley;  but  P  :  W :  :  C  E  :  D  E  ;  there¬ 
fore,  fince  D  E=;  C  E,  it  is  W=z.z  P, 
or  P=  f  W. 

ft  he  force  of  the  pullies  may  alfo  be 
eafily  fhewn  by  comparing  the  velocities 
of  the  power  and  weight  ;  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  if  the  weight  W  (Jg-  3.)  be  raifed 
one  inch,  each  firing  H  E,  D  B,  will  be 
fhortened  one  inch,  and  confequently  the 
firing  A  P  will  be  lengthened  two  in¬ 
ches  ;  and  fo  P  will  pals  through  twice 
the  fpace  that  W  does,  in  the  fame  time  t 
confequently  the  tackle  of  pullies,  in  the 
form  of  Jg.  4.  will  increafe  the  power 
five  times  ;  and  that  of  Jg,  $,  and  0  will 
increafe  it  fix  times. 

1  '  1st 
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In  the  difpofifcion  of  pullies,  according 
to  fig.  8.  it  is  plain,  fince  each  pulley  has 
a  fixed  rope,  it  mud  be  confidered  as  a 
lever  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  fo  will  dou¬ 
ble  the  power  of  the  fore-going  pulley  ; 
and  fo  four  pullies  will  increafe  the  power 
fixtcen  times. 

Tho’  the  lad-mentioned  form  be  of 
the  greateft  force  from  the  fame  number 
of  pulleys ;  yet,  if  we  confider  the  Sim  ¬ 
plicity,  force,  and  conveniency  of  the 
tackle  of  pullies  altogether,  none  is  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  form  of  fig.  7.  where 
the  uppermod  pulley  is  fixed,  and  each 
has  a  rope  annexed  to  the  weight  ;  its 
power  therefore  is  thus  edimated  :  when 
the  weight  W  is  raifed  one  inch,  the  rope 
A  B  will  be  lengthened  as  much,  and  fo 
the  pully  C  will  defeend  one  inch,  by 
which  means  the  rope  C  D  will  be  length¬ 
ened  two  inches,  and  one  by  the  rifing  of 
the  weight  W  ;  wherefore  the  pulley  E 
will  defeend  three  inches  ;  and  thus  the 
rope  E  P  will  be  lengthened  fix  inches  by 
that  means  (viz.  three  on  each  fide)  ; 
alfo,  the  riling  of  the  weight  will  caufe  it 
to  lengthen  one  inch  more,  fo  that  the 
power  P  goes  through  feven  inches,  while 
the  weight  W  rifes  one  :  therefore  P  : 
W  :  :  1  :  7.  And  thus  you  proceed  for 
any  other  number. 

The  following  curious  and  ufeful  com¬ 
bination  of  pullies  is  given  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Smeaton  in  the  XLVIIthyol. 
of  the  Philosophical  cf>-anfahlions. 

The  prefent  method  of  arranging  pul¬ 
lies  in  their  blocks  may  be  reduced  to 
two.  The  fir  ft  confids  in  placing  them 
one  by  the  fide  of  another,  upon  the 
fame  pin  ;  the  other  in  placing  th;m  di¬ 
rectly  under  one  another,  upon  feperate 
pins.  But  in  each  of  thefe  methods  an 
inconvenience  aides,  if  above  three  pul¬ 
lies  are  framed  in  one  block.  For,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fird  method,  if  above  fix  pul¬ 
lies  are  placed  by  the  fide  of  one  another, 
as  the  lad  line,  by  which  the  draught  is 
made,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the  fall 
of  the  tackle,  mud  neceltarily  be  on  the 
outfide  pulley  or  thieve,  the  difference  of 
their  frkdion  will  give  it  fo  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pull  the  block  away,  that  as 
much  will  be  loft  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
thieves  again  ft  the  block,  on  account  of 
its  obliquity,  as  will  be  got  by  increasing 
the  number  of  lines. 

The  f.cond  method  is  free  from  this 
<  bjcttion  :  but  as  the  length  of  the  two 
blocks,  taken  together,  mud  be  equal  to 
the  film  of  the  diameters  of  the  fix  pul¬ 
lies,  betides  the  t paces  between  for  the 
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ropes,  and  the  neeedary  appendages  of 
the  framing,  were  there  more  than  three 
pullies  in  each  block,  they  would  run 
out  into  fueh  an  inconvenient  length,  as 
to  deduct  very  confiderably  from  the 
height,  to  which  the  weight  might  other- 
wile  have  been  raifed  ;  fo  that  upon  thofe 
accounts,  no  very  great  purchafe  can  he 
made  by  the  common  tackles  of  pullies 
alone. 

In  order  therefore  to  increafe  its  power, 
fometimes  a  fecond  tackle  is  fixed  upon 
the  fall  of  the  fird ;  but  here  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  whatever  be  the  power  of 
the  fecond  tackle,  the  height  to  which 
the  weight  might  otherwise  have  been 
raifed  by  the  fird,  will  be  lefs  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  purchafe  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  fecond. 

Again,  very  frequently  the  fall  of  the 
fird  tackle  is  applied  to  an  axis  in  peri- 
troehio,  which  increafes  the  purchafe 
very  commodioufly  without  the  inconve-* 
niencies  lad  mentioned ;  but  then  the 
machine  is  rendered  cumberfome,  and, 
confequently,  lefs  fit  for  a  moveable  ap-< 
paratus. 

All  thofe  impediments  I  have  avoided, 
by  combining  the  two  methods,  above 
deferibed,  in  one.  The  pullies  are  here 
placed  in  each  block  in  two  tier;  feyeral 
being  upon  the  fame  pin  as  in  the  fird 
method,  and  every  one  having  another 
under  it,  as  in  the  fecond  ;  as  alio  that, 
when  the  tackle  is  in  ufe,  the  two  tier, 
that  are  the  remoteft  from  one  another, 
are  fo  much  larger  in  diameter  than  thofe 
that  ar„  neared,  as  to  allow  the  lines  of 
the  former  to  go  over  the  lines  of  the  lat-*- 
ter  without  rubbing. 

From  this  conftrufHon  arifes  a  new 
method  of  reeving  the  line  upon  the 
thieves :  for  here,  let  the  number  of 
fid  eves  be  what  it  will,  the  fall  of  the 
tackle  will  always  be  upon  the  middle 
fincive,  or  on  that  next  the  middle,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  number  of  pullies  on  each 
pin  is  odd  or  even. 

To  do  .this  the  line  is  fixed  to  tome 
convenient  part  of  the  upper  block,  and- 
brought  round  the  middle  thieve  of  the 
larger  tier  of  the  under  blo.k;  from, 
thence  round  one  of  the  tame  fort,  next, 
the  center  one  of  the  upper  block;  and 
fo  on  till  the  line  comes  to  the  outfide 
thieve,  where  the  lad  line  of  the  larger 
tier  falls  upon  the  fird  thieve  of  the 
fmaller,  and  being  reeved  round  thofe, 
till  it  comes  at  the  oppofite  fide,  the  line 
from  the  lad  thieve  of  tire  fmaller  tier 
again  riles  to  the  find  of  the  larger,  where 
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h  is  conduced  round,  till  it  ends  on  the 
middle  fhieve  of  the  upper  block  on  the 
larger  tier,  as  will  appear  more  plain,  by 
infpedioh  of  Plate  XLIV.  Jig.  9. 

In  this  method  all  the  lines  are  clear  of 
one  another,  and  the  blocks  are  kept  pa¬ 
rallel.  The  model  which  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  (hew  the  Society,  and  from  which 
I  made  the  draught,  is  a  compolition  of 
twenty  fhievcs,  five  oh  each  pin.  With 
this  model,  which  may  be  eafily  carried 
in  the  pocket,  I  have  raifed  600  weight 
Put  with  a  tackle  of  this,  fort,  properly 
executed  in  large,  one  man  will  eafily 
raife  a  ton,  and  a  greater  number  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

I  have  tried  fevertd  numbers  of  fhieves 
as  far  as  3d  ;  but  zo  teems  to  be  the 
largelt  number,  that  will  anfvver  well  in 
practice. 

A  very  commodious  tackle  of  twelve 
might  be  executed  in  wood,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  common  blocks  are  made. 

PULMONARY  VeJJ'eh,  in  anatomy, 
arteries  and  veins,  which  carry  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  back 
again  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart. 

PULP,  in  pharmacy,  the  ficlhy  and 
fuccuient  part  of  fruits,  extracted  by  in- 
f  ufion  or  boiling,  and  palled  through  a 
fieve. 

Some  phyficians  ufe  the  term  pulp  for 
the  fatted,  fulled,  and  mod  folid  part  of 
the  ficlh  of  animals. 

PULPIT,  an  elevated  place  in  a 
church,  from  which  fermons  are  deli¬ 
vered  ;  the  French  give  the  fame  name 
to  a  reading- defk. 

PULSE,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  de¬ 
notes  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  See  Heart  and  Ar¬ 
tery. 

No  dodrine  has  been  involved  in  more 
difficulties  than  that  of  pulles;  fince,  in 
giving  a  phyiiological  account  of  them, 
phyficians  have  efpoufed  quite  oppofite 
fentiments ;  whild  fome  doubt  whether 
the  pulfe  is  owing  to  the  fydole  or  diaf- 
tole  ;  as  alfo,  whether  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  arteries,  is  one  and  the  fame, 
for  a  moment  of  time.  S ee  SyJicZe  and 
Dia/icle . 

The  pulfes  of  perfons  differ  according 
to  the  lai'geiiefs  of  the  heart  and  vefiels, 
the  quantity  and  temperies  of  the  blood, 
the  eladic  force  of  the  canals  ;  as  alfo 
with  regard  to  the  fex,  age,  feafon,  air, 
motion,  food,  deep,  watchings,  and 
padions  of  the  mind.  The  pulfe  is 
larger  and  more  quick  in  men  than  in 
Vot.  ill. 
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women  ;  in  the  bilious  and  fanguineo- 
bilious,  than  in  the  phlegmatic  and  me¬ 
lancholic.  Thofe  who  are  lean,  with 
tenle  fibres,  ahd  larger  veffels,  have  a 
greater  and  a  dronger  pulfe  than  thofe 
that  are  obefe,  with  lax  fibres  and  fmall 
veffels  ;  whence  they  are  more  healthy, 
robud,  and  apt  for  labour.  In  children, 
the  ptilfe  is  quick  and  foft  ;  in  adults, 
greater  and  more  violent.  In  the  old,  it  is 
commonly  great,  hard,  and  flow.  Labour, 
motion,  and  execrife  of  the  body,  en- 
creafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  ex¬ 
cretions,  and  particularly  refpiration  ;  red 
renders  the  circulation  flow  and  weak  ; 
intenfc  fpeaking  increafes  the  circulation, 
and  consequently  renders  the  pulfe  large 
and  quick.  In  watching,  the  pulfe  is 
more  evident ;  in  fleep  more  flow  and 
languid.  After  drinking  hot  things, 
fu'ch  as  coffee  and  tea,  or  hot  bath-waters, 
as  well  as  after  meals,  the  pulle  vibrates 
more  quick.  But  nothing  produces  a 
greater  change  in  the  pulfe  than  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  :  in  terror  it  is  un¬ 
equal,  fmall  and  contracted  ;  in  joy, 
frequent  and  great ;  in  anger,  quick  and 
hard ;  in  fadnefs,  flow,  fmall,  deep, 
and  weak;  and  in  intenfe  ffudy,  lan¬ 
guid  and  weak.  With  regard  to  the  air, 
when  after  the  predominancy  of  a  weft 
or  fou th  wind,  it  becomes  north  or  eafl, 
the  pulfe  is  ltronger  and  larger  ;  as  alfo 
when  the  quickfilver  rifes  in  the  baro¬ 
meter.  But  when  the  atmofphere  is 
denfe,  humid,  rainy,  with  a  long  fouth 
wind ;  as  alfo  where  the  life  is  fedentary, 
the  fleep  long,  and  the  feafon  autumnal, 
the  pulfe  is  languid  and  fmall,  and  the 
perfpiration  decreafed.  In  May  it  is 
great,  and  fometinles  violent ;  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  quick  but  weak  ;  in 
the  autumn,  flow,  foft,  and  weak  ;  in 
the  winter,  hard  and  great.  A  drailie 
purge  and  an  emetic  render  the  pulfe 
hard,  quick  and  weak,  with  lofs  of 
ffrength  ;  chalybeates,  and  the  bark, 
render  it  great  and  robufl,  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  lively ;  volatiles,  amplify  and 
increafe  the  pulfe  ;  acids  and  nitrous  re¬ 
medies  refrigerate  the  body,  and  appeafe 
the  pulfe  ;  opiates  and  the  like  render  it 
fmall  and  weak,  and  decreafe  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  folids  ;  whereas  things  abound¬ 
ing  with  a  friendly  fulphur  incrcale  the 
pulfe;  but  poifons  render  it  fmall,  con- 
traded,  and  hard.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  is  too  great,  bleeding  raifes 
the  pulfe. 

The  feveral  indications  of  the  pulfe  in. 

3  N  dilfcren  c 
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different  diforders,  may  "be  feen  under  the 
refpedtive  names  of  thei'e  difeafes. 

PULSE  is  alfo  u fed  for  the  firoke  with 
which  any  medium  is  affedted  by  the 
motion  Of  light,  found,  &c.  through 
it. 

PULSE,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
all  thofe  grains  or  feeds  which  are  ga¬ 
thered  with  the  hand,  in  contradlftinc- 
tion  to  corn,  Sec.  which  are  reaped,  or 
mowed  :  or  it  is  the  feeds  of  the  legumi¬ 
nous  kind  of  plants,  as  beans,  vetches, 
&c.  but  it  is  by  fome  ufed  for  artichokes, 
afparagus,  Sec. 

*  PULTNEY,  William,  efq;  after¬ 
wards  created  earl  of  Bath,  was  defeended 
from  one  of  the  mod  ancient  families  in 
the  kingdom,  was  born  in  the  year  i68z. 
Having  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  fat  early 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  a 
Warm  partizan  againft  the  minidry  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  vvhofe  errors  he 
detected  with  a  fpirited  eloquence.  In 
1714,  George  1  ft.  afeending  the  thrope, 
made  him  fecretary  at  war;  and  fobn 
after  he  was  raifed  to  be  cofferer  to  his 
majefty's  houfnold ;  but  the  intimacy 
Which  had  fubfifted  between  him  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  was  then  as  prime 
minider,  was  foon  interrupted  by  its  be¬ 
ing  fufpedted,  that  Sir  Robert  wanted  to 
extend  the  limits  of  prerogative,  there¬ 
fore  an  irreconcilable  breach  between  the 
two  miniders  enfued.  Mr.  Pultney  op- 
pofed  ail  Sir  Robert’s  meafures,  fo  that 
fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  carried  his  eppofition  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  exert  himfelf  againd  him, 
even  when  the  meafures  he  purfued  were 
beneficial  to  the  public.  This  rendered 
him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  crown,  that  in 
July,  1731,  George  II.  called  for  the 
council-book,  and  with  his  own  hand 
(truck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney, 
efq;  out  of  the  lid  of  privy  counfeliors  ; 
liis  majedy  farther  ordered  him  to  be  put 
out  of  all  cbmmiffions  for  the  peace  ;  the 
feveral  lord  lieutenants,  from  whom  he 
had  received  ^deputations,  were  com¬ 
manded  to  revoke  them  ;  and  the  lord- 
eh  an  cel  lor  and  fecretaries  of  date  were 
directed  to  give  the  necelTary  orders  for 
that  purpofe.  .  This  only  innamid  Mr. 
Puiteney’s  refentmeftt,  and  encreafed 
his  popularity.  He  continued  to  attack 
the  meafures  of  the  minider  with  an  in¬ 
flexible  feverity,  and  with  a  degree  of 
eloquence  and  farcadti,  that  frequently 
worded  his  antagonids  ;  and  though  Sir 
Robert  fcldom  lod  his  temper,  and  ge- 
rreratly  anfwcred  him  very  calmly;  it  is 
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faid,  that  he  more  than  once  obferved, 
“  that  he  dreaded  his  tongue  more  tbart 
another  man’s  fword.”  In  1738,  when 
oppodtion  ran  fo  high  that  feveral  mem¬ 
bers  openly  left  the  houfe,  on  finding 
that  Sir  Robert’s  party  carried  every  mo¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Pultney  vindicated  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  deps  thev  had  taken  ;  and  when 
a  motion  was  made  for  removing  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert,  be  warmly  fupported  it.  In  1741c, 
Sir  Pvobert  found  his  place  no  longer  te¬ 
nable,  he  prudently  refigned  all  his  em¬ 
ployments,  and  was  created  earl  of  Or* 
ford.  His  oppofers,  among  whom  Mr* 
Pulteney  was  the  chief,  were  affined  of 
being  provided  for ;  Mr.  Pulteney  was 
accordingly  fworn  of  the  privy-councilj 
and  foon  after  created  earl  of  Bath.  He 
had  long  lived  in  the  fummit  of  popular 
applaufe  ;  but  from  the  moment  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  title,  he  lod  all  his  favour  with 
the  people.  He  died  without  iffue  cn 
the  8th  of  June  1764,  and  his  title  be¬ 
came  extinft  ;  but  was  fucceedcd  in  his 
edate  by  his  brother,  lieutenant-general 
Pulteney,  who  is  now  alfo  dead. 

PULVERIZATION,  the  art  of  pul- 
veiizing,  or  reducing  a  dry  body  into  a 
fiiie  powder,  which  is  performed  in 
friable  bodies,  by  pounding  or  beating 
them  in  a  mortar,  Sec.  but  to  pulverize 
malleable  ones,  other  methods  mult  be 
taken.  To  pulverize  lead,  ©r  tin,  the 
method  is  this  :  rub  a  round  wooden  bos 
all  over  the  infide  with  chalk;  pour  3 
little  of  the  melted  metal  nimbly  into  the 
box  ;  when,  Ihutting  the  lid,  and  lhaking 
the  box  brilkly,  the  metal  will  be  re* 
duced  to  powder.  See  the  article  Granu¬ 
lation. 

PUL  VIS.  Fulmir.ans ,  among  chemids, 
a  powder,  fo  called  from  its  fm art  and 
loud  explofion,  when  it  begins  to  melt, 
after  being  placed  upon  an  iron-plate  over 
a  gentle  fire.  ' 

PUMICE,  in  natural  hidory,  a  flag 
or  cinder  of  fome  foffil,  originally  bear¬ 
ing  another  form,  and  only  reduced  to 
this  date  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  though 
generally  ranked  by  authors  among  the 
-native  dones.  It  is  a  lax  and  fpongy 
matter,  frequently  of  an  obfeure,  driated 
texture,  in  many  parts,  and  always  very 
cavernous  and  full  of  holes  ;  it  is  hard 
and  harfh  to  the  touch,  but  much  lighter 
than  any  other  body  that  comes  under 
the  clafs  of  dones.  It  is  found  in  mades 
of  different  fizes,  and  of  a  perfectly  ir¬ 
regular  fhape,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  pi¬ 
geon’s  egg  to  that  of  a  bufhel. 

PUMPj  in  hydraulics,  a,  machine, 
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Formed  on  the  model  of  a 
-railing  water. 

Air  P  u  M  p .  See  Air  Pump. 

Chain  Pump,  a  machine  chiefly  ufed 
on  board  large  fhips.  It  confilts  of  two 
rollers,  one  fixed  at  the  top,  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
Round  thefe  two  rollers  an  endlefs  chain, 
iurnifhed  with  burs  or  finall  leather  buc¬ 
kets,  is  fixed;  and  on  one  fide  is  a  tube 
or  barrel  exactly  fitted  to  the  burs,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  deck  or  place  where  the 
water  is  delivered,  to  the  lower  roller  in 
the  well.  Both  thefe  rollers  are  ribbed, 
to  prevent  the  chain  from  flipping,  and 
the  upper  one  has  a  double  winch  fixed 
to  it.  When  this  roller  is  turned  round, 
the  chain  is  drawn  through  the  tube  or 
barrel,  and  confequentiy  caufes  the  water 
to  afcend  with  the  buckets  to  the  top  of 
the  tube,  where  it  is  difcharged. 

PUN,  or  Punn,  a  conceit  arifing 
from  the  life  of  two  words  that  agree  in 
found,  but  differ  in  the  fienfe. 

PUNCH,  an  infirument  of  iron  or 
fteel,  ufed  in  feveral  arts,  for  the  pier¬ 
cing  or  damping  holes  in  plates  or  me¬ 
tals,  &c.  being  lb  contrived  as  not  only 
to  perforate,  but  to  cut  out  and  take  away 
the  piece. 

PUNCHEON,  Punchin,  or  Pun¬ 
ch  ion,  a  little  block,  or  piece  pf  fteel, 
on  one  end  whereof  is  fome  figure,  let¬ 
ter,  or  mark,  engraven  either  in  creux 
or  relievo,  impreffions  whereof  are  taken 
on  metal,  or  fome  other  matter,  by 
ftriking  it  with  a  hammer  on  the  end  not 
engraved.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
thefe  puncheons  ufed  in  the  mechanical 
-arts;  fitch,  forinftan.ee,  are  thole  of  the 
goldfiniths,  cutlers,  pewterers,  Sec. 

The  puncheon,  in  coining,  is  a  piece 
of  iron  ileeled,  whereon  the  engraver  has 
cut  in  relievo  the  feveral  figures,  arms, 
effigy,  infer iptio.n,  that  are  to  be  in  the 
matrices,  wherewith  the  fpecies  are  to  be 
marked.  Mmters  diftinguifh  three  kinds 
of  puncheons,  according  to  the  three 
kinds  of  matrices  to  be  made  ;  that  of  the 
effigy,  that  of  the  crofs  or  arms,  and  that 
of  the  legend,  or  infeription.  The  firft 
includes  the  whole  portrait  in  relievo; 
the  fecond  are  finall,  each  only  contain¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  the  crofs  or  arms,  for  in* 
Jftance,  a  fleur-de-lys,  an  harp,  a  coro¬ 
net,  Sec.  by  the  aflemblage  of  all  which 
the  entire  matrice  is  formed.  The  pun¬ 
cheons  of  the  legend  only  contain  each 
one  letter,  and  ferve  equally  for  the  le¬ 
gend  on  the  effigy  fide  and  the  crofs  fide. 
See  the  article  Coining* 
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Puncheon  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral 
iron  tools  of  various  fizes  and  figures  ufed 
by  the  engravers  in  creux  on  metals. 
Seal-engravers  particularly  ufe  a  great 
number  for  the  feveral  pieces  of  arms, 
See.  to  be  engraven  ;  and  many  (lamp 
the  whole  feal  from  a  fingle  puncheon. 

Puncheon  is  alfo  a  common  name 
for  all  thofe  iron  inftruments  ufed  by 
llone-cutters,  fculptors,  bkickfmiths,  Sec. 
for  the  cutting,  inciding,  or  piercing 
their  feveral  matters. 

Puncheon,  in  carpentry,  is  a  piece 
of  timber  placed  upright  between  two 
polls,  whofe  bearing  is  too  great,  ferving, 
together  with  them,  to  fuftain  fome  large 
weights. 

Pun  cheon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  arbor 
or  principal  part  of  a  machine,  whereon, 
it  turns  vertically,  as  that  of  a  crane, 
etc. 

PUNCHEON  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  li¬ 
quids,  containing  an  hogfhead  and  one 
third,  or  eight,  y-rfour  gallons. 

PUNCTUATION,  in  grammar,  the 
art  of  pointing,  or  of  dividing  a  difeourfe 
into  periods  by  points  expreffing  the  paufes 
to  be  made  in  the  reading  thereof.  See 
Point. 

PUNCTUM  S ALIENS,  in  anatomy, 
the  firft  rudiments  of  the  heart  in  the 
formation  of  the  fetus,  where  a  throb¬ 
bing  motion  is  perceived. 

PUNCTURE,  in  furgery,  any  wound 
made  by  a  fharp-pointed  infirument. 

PUNISHMENT,  in  law,  the  penalty 
which  a  perfon  incurs  on  the  breach  or 
tranfgreffion  of  any  law. 

PUPIL,  in  the  civil  law,  a  boy  or 
girl  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
i.  e.  the  bey  under  fourteen  years,  and 
the  girl  under  twelve. 

Pupil  is  alfo  ufed  in  univerfities,  8e c. 
for  a  youth  under  the  education  or  difi* 
cipline  of  any  perfon. 

Pupil,  in  anatomy,  a  little  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  uvea  and  iris  of  the 
eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pafs 
to  the  cryftalline,  in  order  to  be  painted 
or.  the  retina,  and  caufe  vifion. 

*  PURCELL,  Henry,  a  ju Illy  cele¬ 
brated  mailer  of  mufic,  began  early  to 
diftinguilh  hinyfelf.  As  his  genius  was 
original,  it  wanted  but  little  forming, 
and  he  rofe  to  the  height  of  his  profeffioh 
with  more  eafe  than  others  pafs  through 
their  rudiments.  He  was  made  organift 
to  Weftminfter  abbey  in  the  latter  end  pf 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  that  of  king 
William,  he  fet  feveral  fougs  for  Dry- 
den’s  Amphytrion,  and  his  King  Ar- 
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thuf,  or  the  Brill fh  Worthy,  which  were 
received  with  ju ft  applaufe;  and  that 
great  poet,  who  thought  the  defers  of 
his  own  compositions  abundantly  fup- 
plied  by  thofe  of  Purcell,  has  pronounced 
him  equal  to  the  beft  m  afters,  of  mu  fie 
abroad.  His  notes  in  his  operas  were  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  his  words,  and  fo 
echoed  to  the  fenfe,  that  the  founds  alone 
feemed  capable  of  exciting  thofe  paiTions 
which  they  never  failed  to  do  in  conjunc¬ 
tion.  His  mufic  was  very  different  from 
the  Italian.  It  was  entirely  Englifb, 
and  perfectly  mafcqline.  His  principal 
works  have  been  published  under  the  title 
of  Orpheus  Britannicus.  He  died  on  the 
lift  of  November  1695',  in  tire  thirty-fe- 
•yenth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  ere<fted  to  his  memory. 

PURCHASE,  in  law,  the  buying  or 
acquiring  of  larids,  &c.~with  money,  by 
deed  or  agreement,  and  not  by  defeent  or 
right  of  Inheritance. 

PURE,  fomething  free  from  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  foreign  or  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ters  :  thus  we  fay,  pure  fire,  & c.  See 

p  c  • 

PURE  HYPERBOLA,  in  conics,  is 
an  hyperbola  without  any  oval,  nodes, 
fpike,  or  conjugate  point. 

PURFLEW,  a  term  in  heraldry,  ex- 
preffing  ermins,  peans,  or  any  of  the 
furs,  when  they  cornpofe  a  bordure  round 
a  coat  of  arms  :  thus  they  fay,  He  bear- 
eth  gules  a  bordure,  purflew,  vairy  : 
meaning  that  the  bordure  is  vairy. 

PURGATIVE,  or  Purging  Me¬ 
dicines,  a  medicament  which  eva¬ 
cuates  the  impurities  of  the  body  by  ftool, 
called  alfo  cathartics. 

*’  PURGATORY,  a  place  in  which  the 
Juft,  who  depart  out  of  this  life,  are  fup- 
dofed  to  expiate  certain  offences  which  do 
hot  merit  eternal  damnation.  Broughton 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  thrt  this  no¬ 
tion  has  been  held  by  Pagans,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  by  Chrif- 
tians. 

PURIFICATION,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  a  ceremony  which  conlifts  in 
"  cleanfing  any  thing  from  a  fuppofed  pol¬ 
lution  or  defilement. 

Purification  c/  the  Bleffed  Virgin , 
a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church,  obser¬ 
ved  on  the  fecond  of  February,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  purification  of  Chrift  in  the 
temple,  and  his  mother’s  fubmitting  to 
the  Jewifh  law  of  purification,  after  the 
Firth  of  a  male  child. 

P  u  r'j  f  1  c  a  t  ion,  in  cheiniftry,  the 
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a£l  of  purifying  or  refining  natural  bo¬ 
dies  by  feparating  the  feces  and  impuri¬ 
ties  from  them. 

PURIM,  or  the  Tea]}  cf  Lots,  a  fo'enm 
feftival  of  the  Jews,  Inftituted  in  memory 
of  the  deliverance  they  received  from  Ha- 
man’s  wicked  attempt  to  deftroy  them, 
by  means  of  Mordecai  and  Efther. 

PURITAN,  a  name  formerly  given 
in  d  rifion  .  to  the  difienters  from  the 
church  of  England,  on  account  of  their 
r-i'ofcfnug  to  follow  the  pure  word  of 
God,  in  oppofition  to  all  traditions  and 
human  confutations. 

PURLINS,  in  building,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  that  lie  acrofs  the  rafters  on  the 
infide,  to  keep  them  from  finking  in  the 
middle  of  their  length. 

PU'RLUE,  or  PURLIEU,  fignifies 
all  that  ground  near  any  foreft,  which 
being  made  foreft  by  king  Henry  II. 
diehard  I.  and  king  John,  was  after¬ 
wards  by  perambulations  and  grants  of 
Henry  III.  fevered  again  from  the  fame, 
and  made  purlieu  ;  that  is  to  fay,  pure 
and  free  from  the  laws  of  the  foreft. 

PURLUE-MAN,  or  Purli  eu-man, 
a  perfon  who  has  ground  within  the 
purlieu,  and  is  qualified  to  hunt  within 
the  fame,  though  under  certain  reftric- 
tions. 

PURPLE,  a  colour  com po fed  of  a 
mixture  of  red  and  blue. 

A  heautiful  tranfparent  purple  for  paint¬ 
ing  may  be  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of 
rafped  Brafil  wood’in  a  pint  of  ftale  beer, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  logwood,  till  the 
liquor  is  heightened  to  the  colour  you 
defire,  which  may  be  known  by  clipping 
a  piece  of  paper  in  it.  If  you  find  it  too 
red,  add  a  quarter  of  aD  ounce  more  cf 
logwood,  which  will  render  it  ftiil  deep¬ 
er,  and  by  this  method  you  may  bring  it 
to  any  degree  of  purple,  by  putting  in 
either  more  or  lefs  logwood  to  the  former 
compoiition,  and  fixing  it  with  alum. 
This  will  produce  fuch  a  clear  purple  as 
no  mixture  of  reds  and  blues  will  pro¬ 
duce.  Madam  Mariana,  of  Amlterdam, 
famous  for  painting  in  miniature,  and 
for  her  excellent  manner  of  illuminating 
prints,  fays,  that  the  beft  purple  that 
can  be  made,  may  be  compofed  between 
the  carmine  and  indigo ;  to  ftrengthen 
which,  on  the  red  fide,  you  may  add 
lake,  between  the  lighter  and  darkeif* 
part  :  and  fo  lake,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the 
lame  way,  on  the  foregoing  purple,  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  fine  efTeSt. 

PURPLE  FEVER,  the  fame  with 
miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

PURPURA. 
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"PURPURA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fimple  fhells,  having  no  hinge, 
formed  of  one  continuous  piece,  and  co¬ 
vered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with 
fpines,  tubercles,  and  umbos  :  the  mouth 
js  fmall,  and  approaches  to  a  round 
figure  :  the  clavicle  is  fhort,  but  the 
other  extremity  is  ufually  pretended  to  a 
confulerable  length. 

PUR  PURE,  Pour  p  re,  or  Purple, 
in  heraldry,  according  to  home,  is  one  of 
the  five  colours  of  armories,  compounded 
of  gules  and  azure,  bordering  on  violet, 
and  according  to  others,  of  a  great  deal 
of  red  and  a  little  black  But  it  was 
excluded  by  the  ancient  heralds  as  only 
an  imperfect  colour.  In  the  coats  of 
noblemen  it  is  called  amethyd  ;  and  in 
thofe  of  piinces,  mercury.  It  is  repre- 
fented  in  engraving,  by  diagonal  lines 
drawn  from  the  finider  chief  to  the  dexter 
bale  point. 

PU  RREL,  a  lid  ordained  by  add  of  par¬ 
liament  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  kerleys, 
to  prevent  deceit  in  diminishing  their 
length. 

PURS1VENESS,  among  farriers,  a 
difprder  in  horfes,  otherwise  called  bro¬ 
ken  wind,  in  which  the  horfe  makes  a 
hilling  whiffling  found  in  his  throat,  and 
has  a  greater  heaving  in  the  Hanks  than 
in  common  colds. 

PUS,  in  medicine,  a  white  or  yellow- 
ifn  putrid  matter,  formed  of  corrupted 
blood,  and  contained  in  a  wound  or 
ulcer. 

PUSTULE,  a  pimple,  or  fmall  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  (kin  full  of  pus. 

PUTLOGS,  or  Putlocks,  in 
building,  are  fhort  pieces  of  timber  about 
leven  feet  long,  ufed  in  building  fcaffolds. 
They  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  with 
one  of  their  ends  relling  upon  it,  and  the 
other  upon  the  poles  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  fide  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

PUTREFACTION,  a  kind  of  flow  cor¬ 
ruption  produced  by  heat  and  fome  moift 
fluid,  particularly  the  air  and  water;  which, 
penetrating  the  pores,  difiolves  and  lets 
at  liberty  fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts, 
particularly  the  falts  and  oils,  and  thus 
Joofens  the  compages,  and  changes  the 
texture  of  bodies. 

PUTRID,  fomething  rotten  or  putre¬ 
fied. 

PUTTT,  the  fame  with  fpodium.  See 

Sfronium. 

PUTTY,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  a  kind 
of  pa  fie  compounded  of  whiting  and  iin- 
feedoll,  beaten  together  to  the  confidence 
of  a  thick  dough.  It  is  ufed  by  glaziers 
for  the  faftening  in  the  fquares  of  glafs  in  •] 


fath-windows,  and  by  painters  for  flop-* 
ping  up  the  crevices  and  clefts  in  timber 
and  wain  foots,  See. 

Putty  fometimes  alfo  denotes  the 
powder  of  calcined  tin,  ufed  in  polifhing 
and  giving  the  lad  glofs  to  works  of  iron 
and  fteeh 

PYCNOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  archi- 
tenure,  is  a  building  where  the  columns 
Hand  very  clofc  to  each  other ;  only  one 
diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  being 
allowed  for  the  intercolumniations. 

According  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  pyc- 
noflyle  chiefly  belonged  to  the  Co-mpofite 
order,  and  was  ufed  in  the  mod  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  ;  as  at  prefent  in  the  peri- 
ft  vie  at  St-  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  con- 
fids  of  near  three  hundred  columns  ;  and 
in  fuch  as  yet  remain  of  the  ancients, 
among  the  late  difeovered  ruins  of  Pal¬ 
myra. 

PYGME,  the  fame  with  cubit.  See 
the  article  Cubit . 

PYGMY,  -a  perfon  not  exceeding  a 
cubit  in  height. 

PYLORUS,  in  anatomy,  the  right  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  flomach,  which  is 
connected  with  and  opens  into  the  intes¬ 
tines.  See  Stomach  and  Ir.te  [lines . 

PYRAMID,  in  geometry,  a  folid 
Handing  on  a  triangular,  fquare,  or  po¬ 
lygonal  bafis,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
at  the  top  ;  or,  according  to  Euclid,  it  is 
a  folid  figure,  confiding  of  feveral  tri¬ 
angles,  whofe  bates  are  all  in  the  fame 
plane,  and  have  one  common  vertex. 

Hence  the  fuperficics  of  a  given  pyra¬ 
mid  is  eafily  found  by  meafnring  thefe 
.  triangles  feparately ;  for  their  firm  added 
to  the  area  of  the  bafe,  is  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  required. 

It  is  no  lei's  cafy  to  find  the  folid  con¬ 
tent  of  a  given  pyramid  ;  for  the  area  of 
the  bafe  being  found,  let  it  be  multiplied 
by  the  third  part  of  the  height  of  the  py¬ 
ramid,  or  the  third  part  of  the  bafe  by 
the  height,  and  the  product  will  give  the 
folid  content,  as  is  demondrat'ed  by  Eu¬ 
clid,  lib.  12.  prop.  7. 

If  the  folid  content  of  a  frufirum  of  a 
pyramid  is  requited,  fird  let  the  folid 
content  of  the  whole  pyramid  be  found, 
from  which  i'ub  draft  the  folid  content  of 
the  part  that  is  wanting,  and  the  folid 
content  of  the  frudum,  or  broken  pyra¬ 
mid  will  remain.  See  Fruftum. 

Every  pyramid  is  equal  to  one  third  of 
its  circumfcribing  prifm,  or  that  has  the 
fame  bafe  and  height. 

All  pyramids  are  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  their  bafes  and  altitudes ;  fo  that  if 
their  bafes  be  equal,  they  are  in  pro- 

portion 
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portion  to  their  altitudes,  and  vice 

m/erfa. 

Equal  pyramids  reciprocate  their  bafes 
gmcf  altitudes  ;  that  is,  the  altitude  of  one 
is  to  that  of  the  other,  as  the  bafe  of  the 
p,ne  is  to  that  of  the  other. 

Pyramid,  in  archite&ure,  'a  folid 
itiadive  building,  which  from  a  fquare, 
triangular,  or  other  bale,  riles  diminiih- 
ing  to  a  vertex  or  point. 

Pyramids  are  fometimes  ufed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  lingular  events ;  and 
.fometimes  to  tranlmit  to  poflerity  the 
glory  and  magnificence  of  princes.  But 
as  they  are  efteemed  a  fymbol  of  immor¬ 
tality,  they  are  mod  commonly  ufed  as 
funeral  monuments.  Such  is  that  of 
Ceftius  at  Fvome,  and  thofe  other  cele¬ 
brated  ones  of  Egypt,  as  famous  for 
the  enormity  of  their  fize,  as  their  anti¬ 
quity.  7  hefe  are  fituated  on  the  wed 
fide  of  the  Nile  almoft  oppofite  to  Grand 
Cairo:  the  bafe  of  the  larged  covers 
more  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  is, 
according  to  fome,  near  feven  hundred 
feet  high,  though  others  make  it  fix  hun¬ 
dred,  and  fome  but  little  more  than  five 
hundred.  The  pyramid  is  faid  to  have 
been,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  fymbol  of 
human  life,  the  beginning  of  which  is 
reprefented  by  the  bafe,  and  the  end  by 
the  apex  ;  on  which  account  it  was,  that 
they  ufed  to  ereft  them  over  fepulchrcs. 

PYRAMIDAL,  relating  to  a  pyra¬ 
mid. 

PYRAMIDAL!  A  CORPORA,  in 
anatomy,  the  two  protuberances  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  fpermatic  vef- 
fels  are  alfo  by  fome  authors  thus 
termed. 

PYR  AMID  AldS,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall 
mufeie  in  the  abdomen  lying  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectus.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  figure,  and  its  origin  from  the 
margin  of  the  os  pubis,  with  a  broad 
fiefhy  head,  whence  it  grows  gradually 
narrower,  till  it  ends  in  a  fmall  round 
tendon  in  the  linea  alba,  fometimes  ai¬ 
med:  at  the  navel.  This  mufcle  is  fome¬ 
times  fingle,  fometimes  it  has  its  fellow, 
and  in  fome  fubjefts  they  are  both  want¬ 
ing. 

PyrAmidAlis  is  alfo  the  name  of 
one  of  the  dilatores,  or  mufcles  which 
fevve  to  turn  up  the  nofe.  This  mufcle 
jifes  at  the  foot  of  the  nofe,  and  is  ufually 
continuous  with  the  frontalis.  It  def- 
cends  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  where  it 
is  by  degrees  a  little  expanded.  It  is  in- 
farted  into  the  ala:  of  the  nofe,  and  often 
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fends  down  it  fibres  as  far  as  the  upper 
lip. 

PYRAMID OTD,  the  fame  with  the 
parabolic  fpindle. 

*  PYRAMUS,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a 
youth  of  Babylon,  who  being  in  love 
with  Thifbc,  a  beautiful  nymph,  and  his 
neighbour,  dilcovercd  the  means  of  con- 
yerfing  with  her  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall,  and  thus  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
their  parents,  who  difapproved  their  p$f- 
fi G n .  But  at  length,  being  tiyed  of  this 
re  drain  t,  they  refolved  to  Tlcal  by  night 
from  home,  and  to  meet  in  the  fields 
uqder  a  mulberry-tree,  that  grew  by  the 
fide  of  a  murmuring  brook,  Ihifbe  ar¬ 
rived  firfi:  at  the  place,  when  a  lionefs, 
befmeared  with  blood,  came  to  drink  at 
the  neighbouring  fpring,  which  7  hifbe 
feeing,  fought  for  lately  in  flight;  but 
dropping  her  veil,  it  was  found  by  the 
beafl,  who  tore  it  with  her  bloody  jaws. 
Pyramus  at  length  arrived,  obferved  the 
prints  of  the  favage  feet,  and  finding  the 
torn  and  bloody  veil,  plunged  his  lword 
into  his  body,  when  the  blood  dreaming 
like  a  fountain  from  the  wound  on  the 
mulberry-tree  by  which  he  hood,  the 
berries,  which  were  before  white,  were 
bained,  and  turned  to  a  purple  hue. 
Thilhe  at  length  returned,  faw  the  be¬ 
loved  body,  embraced  it  in  her  arms,  be¬ 
held  him  open  his  eyes,  and  expire  ; 
then  feeing  her  veil  and  the  fneathlefs 
fword,  fhe  plunged  it  in  her  bofom,  and 
accompanied  him  in  death. 

PYRENOIDES  PROCESSUS,  in 
anatomy,  a  procefs  of  the  fecond  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck,  called  alfo  odontoides, 
and  dentiformis. 

PYRETiCS,  medicines  good  againb 
fevers.  See  Fevers  and  Febrifuge . 

PYRIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle 
of  the  thigh,  receiving  its  name  from  its 
figure,  which  refembles  that  of  a  pear.  It 
riles  thick  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
facrum,  where  it- is  joined  to  the  ileum  ; 
from  thence  it  runs  tranfverfely  towards 
the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  terminates  in  a 
fhort  tendon,  which  is  inferted  in  the 
middle  of  the  internal  labium  of  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  great  trochanter,  by  two 
or  three  branches. 

PYRITES,  in  natural  hidory,  3  clafs 
of  compound  inflammable  metallic  bo¬ 
dies  found  in  detached  maffes,  but  of  no 
determinately  angular  figure.  See  Co- 
peras. 

PYROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  fira  The  ancients  imagined 
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lliey  could  fofetel  future  events,  byin- 
fipedting  fire  and  flame  ;  and  to  this  end, 
they  confldered  its  direction,  which  way 
it  turned:  1'ometimes  they  added  other 

I  matters  to  the  fife,  fuch  as  a  veflel  full 
of  urine,  having  its  neck  bound  about 
with  wool,  watching  narrowly  on  which 
fide  it  burft,  and  thence  taking  their  au¬ 
gury  :  fometimes  they  threw  pitch  on  it; 

;  and,  if  it  tdok  fire  immediately,  they 

Iefteemed  it  a  good  augury. 

PYROTfiCHNY,  the  art  of  fire,  ora 
feience  which  teaches  the  management 
i  and  application  of  fire  in  feveral  opera¬ 
tions.  Pyrotechny  is  of  two  kinds,  mi¬ 
litary  and  chemical :  military  pyrotechny 
is  rhe  doftrine  of  artificial  fire-works  and 
fire-arms,  teaching  the  ftrufture  and  life 
of  thofe  ufed  in  war,  the'  attacking  of 
fortifications,  £cc.  as  gun -  powder,  can¬ 
nons,  bombs,  granadoes,  carcafles,  mines, 
fufees,  &c.  and  thofe  made  for  amufc- 
ment-fake,  as  rockets,  ferpents,  &c. 

PYRRHICHIUS,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of  two 
Syllables,  both  fhcrt,  as  dens. 
PYRRHONIANS,  Pyrrhoneans, 
i  cr  Pyrrho n i sts,  a  feet  of  ancient 
philofophers,  fo  called  from  Pyrrho,  a 
i  native  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnefus.  The 
opinions  of  thefe  philofophers,  who  were 
alfo  called  Sceptics,  terminated  in  the  in¬ 
born  prehen fibiliiy  of  all  things,  in  which 
they  found  reafon  for  both  affirming  and 
denying:  accordingly  they  feemed,  du¬ 
ring  their  whole  lives,  to  be  in  fearch  of 
truth,  without  ever  acknowledging  that 
they  had  found  it  :  hence  the  art  of  de¬ 
puting  upon  all  things,  without  ever  go¬ 
ing  further  than  fufpending  our  judg¬ 
ment,  is  calied  Pyrrhonifm.  Pyrrho 
maintained  that  life  and  death  were 
equally  indifferent;  and  he  is  charged 
with  teaching,  that  honour  and  infamy, 
that  juflice  and  injuftice  of  aftions,  de¬ 
pended  folely  on  human  laws  and  cuf- 
toms;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  itielf  honeft  or  difhoneft,  juft:  or 
unjuft :  an  abominable  doftrine,  that 
opens  the  way  to  all  manner  of  crimes. 

PYTHAGOREANS,  a  feft  of  ancient 
philofophers,  fo  denominated  from  their 
being  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  of 
Samos,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quin,  the  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  220  ;  or,  according  to 
Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3471. 

Pythagoras,  from  his  extraordinary 
tfefire  of  knowledge,  t;  a  Yelled  in  order 
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to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  learning  rif 
the  feveral  countries  through  which  ha 
pafled.  He  was  the  firft  that  took  the 
name  of  philofopher,  that  is,  a  lover  of 
wifdom,  which  implied,  that  he  did  not 
aferibe  the  pofteflion  of  wifdom  to  him-1- 
lelf,  but  only  the  defire  of  poflefling  it* 
Elis  maxims  of  morality  were  admirable  : 
for  he  was  for  having  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy  folely  tend  to  elevate  man  to  a  re* 
femblance  ol  the  Deity.  He  believed 
that  God  is  a  foul  diifufed  through  all 
nature,  and  that  from  him  human  fouls 
are  derived  :  that  they  are  immortal* 
and  that  men  heed  only  take  pains  to 
purge  themfelves  of  their  vices,  in  order 
to  be  united  to  the  Deity.  He  made 
unity  the  principle  of  all  -things  ;  and 
believed,  that  between  Cod  and  mail 
there  are  various  orders  of  fpi  ritual  be4- 
ings,  who  are  the  minifters  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  He  condemned  all  images 
of  the  Deity,  and  would  have  hint  wor- 
flupped  with  as  few  ceremonies  as  pof- 
hble.  Elis  difciples  brought  all  their 
goods  into  a  common  ftock,  contemned 
the  pleasures  of  feme,  abflained  from 
fwearing,  eat  nothing  that  had  life,  and 
believed  in  tile  doftrine  of  a  metempfy- 
chofis. 

Pythagoras  made  his  fcholars  undergo' 
a  very  fevere  noviciate  of  filence  for  at 
ieaft  two  years  ;  and  it  is  Laid,  that  where 
he  difeerned  too  great  an  itch  for  talking, 
he  extended  it  to  five  :  his  difciples  were 
therefore  divided  into  two  clalfes,  of  which 
the  firft  were  Ample  hearers,  and  the  laft 
fuch  as  were  allowed  to  propofe  their  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  learn  the  reafons  of  all  that 
was  taught  them.  l  he  Pythagoreans, 
it  is  Laid,  on  their  rifing  from  bed,  rouied 
the  mind  with  the  found  of  the  lyre,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  At  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  day  ;  and  at  night  relumed 
the  lyre,  in  order  to  prepare  themfelves 
for  fleep,  by  calming  ail  their  tumultuous 
thoughts.  The  figurative  manner  in 
which  he  gave  his  inftruftions,  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Hebrews,  Egyytians-* 
and  other  orientals.  Some  think  he  de¬ 
rived  his  philofophy  from  the  books  of 
Mofes,  and  that  he  converted  with  Eze¬ 
kiel  and  Daniel  at  Babylon  :  but  this  is 
mere  corfjsYture. 

Some  authors  fay,  That  he  left  nothing 
in  writing  ;  but  Laertius  and  others  at¬ 
tribute  leveral  treatifes  to  him.  Elis 
golden  verfes,  attributed  by  fome  to  one 
of  his  difciples,  are  allowed  to  be  an  ex- 
a<ft  copy  of  tbs  fentiments  of  that  Divine 

philo* 
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Philofopher,  from  whofe  fchool  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  greateft  philofophers  and  le- 
gifl'ators. 

TYPHIA,  in  antiquity,  the  priefhefis 
‘of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  by  whom  he  deli¬ 
vered  oracles  :  (he  was  thus  called  from 
the  god  himfelf,  who  was  denominated 
Apollo  Pythios,  from  his  flaying  the  fer- 
pent  Python.  This  priefiefs  was  to  he  a 
pure  virgin  :  file  fat  on  the  lid  of  a  brazen 
vsllel  mounted  on  a  tripod  or  three-legged 
{tool ;  and  thence,  after  a  violent  elithu- 
fj'afm ,  delivered  her  oracles  in  a  few  am¬ 
biguous  or  obfeure  verfes,  or  in  a  fhort 
icntence  in  profe.  See  Oracle. 

'PYTHIAN  GAMES,  in  antiquity, 
iolcmn  games  celebrated  near  Delphi,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  remembrance  of 
his  having  killed  the  her  pent  Python. 
Thefe  were  held  every  two  years,  about  the 
month  E  lap  he  hollo  ny  which  anfwered  to 
cur  February,  The  celebration  of  thefe 
games  was  attended  with  the  Pythian 
t&ng,  in  which  was  celebrated  the  fight  of 
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Apollo  artd  the  ferpent.  The  v  idiot's 
were  crowned  with  branches  of  laurel  ; 
though,  at  the  firfl  inditution,  the 
crown  was  of  beech -leaves. 

*  PY  l  HON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a 
m on  Urdus  ferpent,  produced  by  the  earth 
after  Deucalion’s  deluge.  Juno  being 
exalperated  at  Datona,  who  was  beloved 
by  Jupiter,  commanded  this  ferpent  to 
dcfl-royher;  but  endeavouring  to  efcapc 
the  monficr,  fhe  fled  to  Delos,  where  fhe 
was  delivered  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  the 
latter  of  whom  at  length  deftroyed  Py¬ 
thon  with  his  arrows,  in  memory  of 
which  victory  the  Pythian  games  were 
inflituted.  Some  mythologies  maintain 
that  the  w'ord  Python  fi guides  jhu refac¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  fahie  llgnifies  nonlore 
than  that  the  noxious  vapours  and  exha¬ 
lations  which  arofe  from  the  earth. alter 
the  deluge  were  difpelled,  .and  the  aif 
purified  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

PYXIDIUM,  Gup-Moss,  in  be- 
tanv. 

a. 
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